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THE    EMPIRE- 
REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home»" — Byron. 

VOL.  III.  FEBRUARY,  1902.  No.   13. 

OUR   FIRST   ANNIVERSARY 

WE  are  one  people  with  one  destiny,  and  "  Empire,"  as 
aptly  defined  by  Lord  Eosebery,  is  "a  passion  of  affection  and 
family  feeling,  of  pride  and  of  hopefulness."  Yet  how  few  realise 
the  responsibilities  which  the  possession  of  our  grand  inheritance 
entails  upon  us  as  a  nation,  responsibilities  vividly  brought  home 
to  us  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  historic  speech  made  by  the 
Heir  Apparent  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  tells  us  that  the  Old 
Country  must  "  wake  up  "  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  commercial 
supremacy  against  the  ever-widening  inroads  of  foreign  com- 
petition, and  that  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  develop  the 
outlying  portions  of  our  great  estate  by  a  businesslike  method  of 
emigration  and  immigration.  To  understand  the  true  inwardness 
of  these  weighty  conclusions  the  Imperial  aspect  of  the  King's 
Dominions  must  be  properly  grasped,  and  we  must  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  living  reality  of  those  places,  great  and  small,  painted 
red  on  the  map  of  the  universe. 

It  was  to  aid  in  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge,  and 
to  awaken  this  feeling  of  appreciation,  that  this  BE  VIEW  was 
founded  in  February,  1901,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  record,  on  this  our  first  anniversary,  that  it  has  gained 
a  footing  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  For 
the  sum  of  one  shilling  subscribers  have  a  periodical  dealing 
specially  with  matters  of  vital  interest  to  themselves ;  and  they 
have  something  more.  They  have  the  assurance  that  they 
are  helping  to  further  strengthen  "  that  unity  of  sentiment  and 
purpose,  that  feeling  of  common  loyalty  and  obligation  which 
knit  together  and  alone  can  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire."  Words  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  words  that  will 
go  down  to  history,  not  only  because  they  are  the  words  of  the 
VOL.  III.— No.  13.  B 
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Prince  of  Wales,  but  because  they  represent  the  personal  ambition 
of  every  true  Briton,  whether  his  home  be  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  in  some  far-off  land  beyond  the  seas. 

We  thank  the  public  for  their  generous  support  in  the  past. 
We  trust  that  this  support  will  be  continued,  and  that  each  sub- 
scriber will  make  known  to  his  friends  the  lines  upon  which  we 
are  working.  Writing  in  the  opening  number  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  said  : 

From  time  to  time  during  the  growth  of  the  Empire  questions  of  Indian 
Government,  or  of  the  relations  of  the  Colonies  with  ourselves,  with  each  other, 
or  with  other  nations,  have  been  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  that  in  the  future  these  occasions  will 
not  become  more  rare.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  when  they  recur,  as  they 
are  bound  to  recur,  they  shall  be  discussed  not  only  with  sympathy  but  also 
with  knowledge.  If  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  can  do  anything  to  quicken  that 
sympathy  and  to  impart  that  knowledge,  it  will  have  rendered  no  small  service 
to  the  Empire  at  large. 

The  numerous  letters  we  have  received  during  the  last  twelve 
months  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  well  qualified  to 
judge  THE  EMPIEE  KEVIEW  is  fulfilling  its  mission,  and  that  it  has 
done  something  to  quicken  the  sympathy  and  impart  the  know- 
ledge to  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  so  pertinently  alludes. 
To  print  these  communications  would  be  invidious,  but  the 
following  extract  from  the  able  paper  contributed  to  a  recent 
number  by  Major-General  Sir  Edwin  Collen,  G.C.I.E.,  late 
military  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  sufficiently  explains  their  purport : 

It  is  imperative  that  education,  whether  for  high  or  low,  shall  in  the  future 
teach  a  far  wider  acquaintance  than  it  does  at  present  with  the  history, 
geography,  and  characteristics  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that 
those  who  hope  to  lead  and  govern  shall  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
naval  and  military  organisation,  and  resources,  of  the  whole.  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  REVIEW  has  done,  and  is  continuing  to  do,  most  useful  work  in 
these  directions,  and  that  its  success  should  be  desired  and  promoted  by  all 
those  who  have  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  heart. 

We  intend  to  go  on  as  we  have  begun  and  to  present  our 
readers  month  by  month  with  A  CUBKENT  HISTOEY  OF  THE  KING'S 
DOMINIONS:  THEIE  PEOPLE,  THEIE  POLICY  AND  THEIE  TEADE. 
For  the  time  being  the  war  is  by  force  of  circumstances  the  ab- 
sorbing topic,  but  when  peace  is  restored  in  South  Africa  it  will 
be  development  rather  than  the  pursuit  of  arms  that  will  demand 
public  attention.  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
process  will  be  carried  on  with  the  same  heartiness  of  sentiment 
and  unity  of  purpose  which  has  marked  the  struggle  on  the 
battlefields  of  South  Africa  and  incurred  the  envy  of  Continental 
nations. 
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The  day  of  dictation  is  over  and  the  day  of  consultation  has 
dawned.  If  the  Empire  is  to  be  adequately  and  efficiently 
developed,  and  if  in  the  hour  of  need  we  are  to  be  in  a  position 
to  present  a  solid  front  to  the  common  foe,  both  the  Motherland 
and  the  self-governing  communities  over-sea  must  work  hand  in 
hand.  During  the  forthcoming  conference  at  headquarters,  a  way 
should  be  found  to  formulate  a  programme  which  for  the  nonce 
will  suffice  to  take  the  place  of  the  future  Federal  Council  of 
the  Empire,  but  whatever  be  the  outcome  of  this  all-important 
gathering,  it  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  that  the  bend  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  mind  will  be  found  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  of  the  Colonial  representatives.  Never  before  has  colonial 
opinion  manifested  so  unanimous  and  so  enthusiastic  an  endorse- 
ment of  Downing  Street  policy  as  that  which  Mr.  Barton  and 
Mr.  Seddon  have  given  to  the  course  taken  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment in  South  Africa,  and  more  especially  to  the  part  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  Chief  of  the  Colonial  Office,  has  taken  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet. 

"  If  I  were  asked  to  specify  any  particular  impressions  derived 
from  our  journey,"  said  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Guildhall,  "  I 
should  unhesitatingly  place  before  all  others  that  of  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  and  of  attachment  to  the  old  country."  Scarce  has  the 
echo  of  these  words  died  away  than  we  have  the  Federal  House  of 
Representatives  in  Australia,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barton,  giving 
three  cheers  for  "  King  and  Empire,"  while  at  Wellington,  Mr. 
Seddon  is  found  denouncing,  in  no  measured  terms,  the  foreign 
slanders  upon  the  honour  of  the  British  forces  serving  in  South 
Africa,  and  extolling  New  Zealand's  appreciation  of  British  policy. 
From  "  noble  and  loyal  Canada  "  come  similar  expressions  of  ap- 
probation. In  short  the  situation  is  unique  in  our  Colonial 
history,  and  it  behoves  us  to  remember  that  "  there  is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 

What  the  Empire  wants  is  a  well  organised  scheme  of  naval 
and  military  defence  in  which  all  parts  are  properly  recognised, 
and  to  the  cost  of  which  all  parts  are  in  one  way  or  another 
contributing  their  share;  a  State  department  of  emigration  and 
immigration  in  London  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  govern- 
ments over-sea;  preferential  treatment  for  home  and  colonial 
produce  and  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  where  the 
fiscal  policy  of  foreign  Powers  affects  injuriously  the  industries 
of  our  Colonies  and  the  manufactures  of  the  Motherland. 

THE  EDITOE. 
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THE   POLITICAL   OUTLOOK   IN    SOUTH 
AFRICA* 

DANGERS  OF  RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

THE  declared  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  as  regards 
the  future  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  is,  not 
only  to  regard  them  as  integral  portions  of  the  Empire,  but  to 
accord  to  them  the  most  precious  privileges  of  British  citizenship, 
the  grant  of  representative  or  parliamentary  government  as  speedily 
as  it  is  possible  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Parliamentary  Government  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  usually  accepted  as  government  of  the  people 
by  the  voice  or  votes  of  the  people  is  the  highest  and  most  liberal 
form  of  government  conceivable,  but  I  submit  that  its  applicability 
to  any  people  depends  upon  many  conditions,  such  as  the  stage 
of  civilisation  at  which  they  have  arrived,  the  degree  of  trust 
which  can  be  placed  in  their  sincerity  and  good  will,  their  sub- 
mission to  and  acquiescence  in  the  authority  of  their  rulers,  and 
their  desire  to  live  peaceably  and  quietly — in  other  words,  the 
existence  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
and  a  certain  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  in  the  enacting  of  laws  and  in  the  mode  of  their  adminis- 
tration. If  such  mutual  confidence  does  not  exist,  or  if  it  is  ill- 
founded,  then  the  result  will  be  that  the  rulers  will  some  day 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  in  the  excess  of  their  good  nature  and 
desire  to  conciliate  they  have  yielded  to  a  sentiment  instead  of 
being  guided  by  sound  wisdom  and  discretion  founded  on  facts 
and  long  experience. 

I  submit  that  the  differences  in  the  ideas,  aims,  and  political 
creeds  of  the  two  European  nationalities  in  the  Transvaal  are 
antagonistic,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  by  any  such  concession  of 

*  The  writer  of  this  article,  the  Hon.  Charles  W.  Hutton,  has  resided  in  the  Cape 
Colony  for  over  fifty-seven  years.  In  the  Kaffir  wars  of  1846  and  1851-2  he  rendered 
useful  service  and  subsequently  filled  different  civil  positions.  For  twenty  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  and  for  three  years  held  the  post  of 
Treasurer  under  the  Premiership  of  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen.  During  the  last  four 
years  he  has  ceased  to  take  any  active  part  in  public  affairs,  but  still  retains  a  place 
in  the  Executive  Council,  of  which  body  the  Governor  is  President. — ED. 
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authority  to  them.  Can  any  two  nationalities  be  more  essentially 
different?  On  the  one  hand  you  have  the  Dutch,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  hate  the  English  with  an  intensity  which  is  an 
inbred  instinct,  a  second  nature.  From  generation  to  generation 
during  the  last  century  they  have  religiously  trained  their  children 
to  regard  the  English  nation  as  their  hereditary  foes,  and  as  Old 
Testament  religionists,  which  they  pride  themselves  on  being,  one 
of  their  cherished  precepts  is  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and 
hate  thine  enemy." 

Independently  of  this  they  are  averse  to  submission  to  any 
government.  While  the  Cape  Colony  was  still  under  Dutch 
Government  the  people  were  constantly  in  open  rebellion,  and 
the  ruling  idea  of  the  voortrekkers,  or  pioneers,  was  to  get  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  existing  government,  whether  Dutch  or 
English.  The  one  desire  of  the  South  African  Boer  was,  and  is, 
to  be  his  own  master,  to  be  king  on  his  own  farm,  there  to  govern 
his  household  and  dependents  after  his  own  ideas,  and  to  brook 
no  interference  from  any  outsider.  He  regards  the  native  tribes 
as  ordained  by  God  to  be  his  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  as  tribes  who  stand  in  the  same  position  to  him  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  did  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  his  own 
mission  in  the  world  to  be  to  uproot  the  heathen  and  take  their 
lands  for  his  possession.  He  is  God's  elect,  whose  dominion  is 
destined  to  be  world-wide — his  posterity  to  be  as  the  sand  on  the 
seashore  innumerable. 

On  the  other  hand  you  have  the  English,  whose  innate 
principle,  whose  main  conception  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  is 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  its  representatives.  Not  a  coerced 
loyalty,  which  can  say,  "  we  are  a  conquered  people,  we  have  no 
alternative,  we  are  loyal  because  we  are  compelled  to  be  so,"  but 
a  loyalty  which  recognises  and  is  truly  grateful  for  the  protection 
which  England's  mighty  power  affords  to  their  commerce  and  all 
their  industries,  for  the  true  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  it 
guarantees  to  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor ;  a  loyalty  which  is 
sincere,  heartfelt,  and  inextinguishable ;  a  loyalty  which  prompts 
him  to  yield  full  and  loving  obedience  to  the  Government  to  which 
he  feels  he  owes  so  much — yea,  even  to  sacrifice  his  life  to  uphold 
the  integrity  of  the  mighty  empire,  which  through  centuries  of 
struggles  and  at  the  cost  of  millions  upon  millions  of  her  treasure 
has  secured  for  him  the  fullest  liberty  conceivable.  The  English 
regard  the  heathen  nations  as  their  inheritance  from  a  Christian 
standpoint — they  are  to  be  possessed  by  him  for  the  sake  of 
Christianity,  and  to  be  annexed  to  the  Christian  world,  to  be 
emancipated  from  all  slavery  of  body  and  mind,  and  elevated  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation. 

Can  any  contrast  be  more  complete  ?     Can  any  unanimity  of 
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mind  and  purpose  exist  between  such  opposite  elements  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  under  such  conditions  Parliamentary  Government 
can  be  what  the  Cabinet  at  home  seems  to  believe  it  will  prove, 
the  bond  of  union,  the  healing  salve,  by  virtue  of  which  these  two 
nationalities  will  merge  into  one  and  become  an  integral  part  of 
an  United  Empire !  The  answer  to  the  last  question  may  be 
read  in  the  stern  lesson  which  the  rebellion  in  the  Cape  Colony  so 
plainly  teaches,  and  let  England  pause  before  delegating  power  to 
those  who  at  heart  are,  and  for  many  generations  to  come  will 
continue  to  be  her  sworn  foes  ;  to  people  whose  hostility  is  so 
deep-seated,  so  bitter,  so  incurable.  That  lesson  cannot  be  too 
plainly  stated. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape  Colony 
owe  their  prosperity,  their  position,  their  civil  and  religious  liberty 
entirely  to  British  rule.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  study  the 
history  of  the  Colony.  Let  him  read  the  closing  chapters  of 
Theal's  '  Chronicles  of  the  Early  Cape  Commanders,'  particularly 
"A  few  leaves  from  Stellenbosch  records,"  "A  glance  at  the  old 
records  of  Swellendam,"  and  "  A  hundred  years  ago."  Let  him 
read  Lichtenstein's  '  Travels  in  South  Africa,'  and  he  will  be 
amazed  at  the  cruel  oppressions  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  will  not  be  surprised  that  anarchy  and  rebellion  were 
rampant  throughout  the  land.  From  this  unbearable  position 
they  were  released  by  the  British  Government,  and  were  placed  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  British  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
occupy — a  freer  position  than  is  even  now  enjoyed  by  Germans, 
Russians,  French  or  Spanish  under  their  respective  forms  of 
government. 

One  of  the  most  beneficent  steps  in  the  promotion  of  their 
welfare  was  taken  by  an  early  governor,  Sir  John  Cradock  (1811- 
1814),  when  the  issue  of  grants  of  land  under  the  system  of  per- 
petual quit-rents  was  substituted  for  leases  with  an  annual  rent 
payable  according  to  the  number  of  stock  depastured.  The  owner- 
ship of  the  soil  had  hitherto  vested  in  the  Crown.  Henceforth  it 
vested  in  the  grantees.  Hitherto  a  more  or  less  nomad  people 
(Trek-boerus),  they  now  became  a  fixed  population  with  properties 
which  could  be  bequeathed  by  will  to  their  children  or  sold  at 
the  discretion  of  the  owners.  The  British  settlers  of  1820  had  no 
such  grants  made  to  them,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the 
Glen  Lynden  Settlement.  Their  locations  and  potato  gardens  of 
one  hundred  acres  were  more  on  the  scale  of  native  locations, 
and  the  Dutch  looked  upon  them  as  no  better  in  social  rank  than 
their  native  servants.  The  Dutch  Eeformed  Church  was  by  the 
British  Government  constituted  the  State  Church — the  salaries 
of  the  ministers  being  paid  by  the  Government,  and  a  large 
accession  to  their  numbers  was  made  by  the  direct  importation 
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of  some  of  the  ablest  men  whose  names  are  venerated  throughout 
South  Africa,  education  being  promoted  by  the  establishment  of 
government  schools  in  the  principal  towns.  In  short,  from  first 
to  last,  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  present  day,  the 
Dutch  population  of  the  Colony  have  enjoyed  the  fullest  liberty 
and  the  highest  privileges  of  British  subjects. 

Admitted  to  the  rights  of  parliamentary  government  a  majority 
of  them  have  declared  themselves  to  be  traitors  and  rebels.  With- 
out one  single  grievance  that  required  redressing,  they  have 
intrigued  against  British  authority,  and  have  brought  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Colony  under  its  present  constitution  to  a  deadlock, 
and  through  their  rebellion  the  Colony  is  now  under  Martial  Law, 
while  the  fragment  of  civil  government  which  remains  to  us  is 
being  carried  on  probably  as  wisely  and  as  well  as  circumstances 
permit,  but  at  the  same  time  unconstitutionally.  No  parliament 
has  been  convened  within  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view  the 
convening  of  parliament  is  an  impossibility.  Martial  Law  is  a  most 
effective  barrier  against  electioneering,  and  even  if  Martial  Law  were 
repealed  no  election  could  constitutionally  take  place  until  the 
voters'  lists  are  framed  anew ;  the  present  registers  having  lapsed, 
not  having  been  revised  within  the  appointed  time,  elections  on 
these  lists  would  be  illegal  and  void.  Moreover,  the  existing 
Houses,  thinned  by  the  resignation  of  some  members,  by  the 
flight  of  some,  by  the  imprisonment  of  others,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  dominant  influence  of  rebel  Bondists,  is  no  fit  body  to  legislate 
for  the  Colony.  This  is  one  part  of  the  lesson  which  the  rebel- 
lion teaches.  There  is  another  part  which  has  a  still  deeper 
significance  and  is  a  paradox  which  baffles  solution. 

In  all  periods  of  distress  and  commotion  the  State  naturally 
looks  to  the  Church  as  exercising  the  strongest  moral  influence 
over  all,  restraining  the  lawless  and  encouraging  the  law-abiding, 
as  the  enlightening,  instructing,  guiding  force,  leading  in  the 
path  of  duty  to  God  and  man,  as  the  great  promoter  of  peace 
and  good  will !  Twenty  years  ago  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church 
of  the  Colony  was  truly  and  thoroughly  loyal.  At  the  meetings 
of  its  synod,  the  opening  ceremony,  which  the  Governor  was 
always  invited  to  attend,  was  solemn  and  imposing,  and  the 
Moderator,  in  his  presidential  address,  invariably  expressed  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  Church  to  the  British  Government  for 
the  freedom  of  worship  granted  them,  and  proclaimed  their  un- 
swerving loyalty.  The  main  body  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church 
are  men  of  high  education,  of  exalted  piety,  and  of  exemplary  life. 
The  religion  which  they  teach  is  that  of  the  Reformation,  of  the 
Covenanters,  of  the  Gospels,  and  they  have  done  essential  service 
to  the  Colony  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  their  schools  and 
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colleges  having  sent  forth  men  of  eminent  learning  and  of  un- 
impeachable purity  of  doctrine ;  and  yet,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  these  men  have  aided  and  abetted  the  rebellion, 
partly  by  abstaining  from  exercising  any  influence  against  it, 
and  partly  by  openly  avowing  their  sympathy  with  the  rebels 
and  declining  to  do  anything  towards  the  restoration  of  peace, 
while  their  schools  and  colleges  have  become  nurseries  of  sedition. 
It  is  a  startling,  strange  position — a  practical  denial  of  the  loyalty 
which  they  have  professed,  a  practical  denial  of  one  of  the 
essential  principles  of  the  Gospel  they  proclaim,  which  inculcates 
duty  to  the  King  as  supreme,  equally  with,  and  as  inseparable 
from,  duty  to  God.  It  is  a  most  melancholy  and  grievous 
position — the  Colony  deluged  with  blood,  the  life's  blood  of  the 
flower  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  Church,  whose  sacred  duty 
should  be  to  urge  its  adherents  to  stay  the  strife,  stands  by 
unconcerned. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Whilst  every  one  naturally  stands  aghast  at 
the  gallows  on  which  not  a  few  have  expiated  their  crimes  of 
sedition  and  murder,  whilst  every  heart  trembles  at  the  bare 
thought  of  such  a  calamity  befalling  any  loved  one,  an  obituary 
notice  published  in  the  Kerkbode  of  the  28th  November  last, 
signed  by  the  father  and  mother  of  the  unfortunate  rebel  who 
suffered  this  ignominious  death,  is  in  the  following  terms  :— 

Death  Notice. — On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  23rd  instant,  our  beloved 
Willie  was  released  from  the  prison  at  Colesberg,  bequeathing  to  us  the  sweet 
consolation  of  a  blessed  meeting  again.* 

The  father,  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Dutch  Keformed 
Church,  evidently  looks  upon  his  son's  death  as  a  martyrdom, 
just  as  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Bondists  of  the  Cape 
Colony  regard  the  rebels  of  1815,  who  suffered  on  the  Slagters 
Nek.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Pretorians  that  in  their  National 
Museum  they  had  the  identical  beam  which  formed  the  gallows 
when  these  men  were  hanged.  It  was  there  as  a  cherished 
trophy  of  martyrdom  and  of  the  blood-guiltiness  of  the  English, 
and  the  Bondist  were  preparing  to  erect  a  monument  on  the  spot 
to  their  memory  when  the  war  broke  out.  Can  infatuation  go 
further  ?  The  real  martyrs  are  the  loyal  Dutch,  who  have  given 
the  precious  life's  blood  of  their  children  in  the  defence  of  the 
Colony,  and  who  have  had  their  valuable  homesteads  burnt  down 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  remained  steadfast  in  their  allegiance 
to  their  King.  The  attitude  of  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church  has 
intensified  the  difficulties  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion ;  and  what  used  to  be  lovingly  called  "  the 
grand  old  Dutch  Eeformed  Church  " — the  admiration  not  only 

*  Translated  from  tha  Dutch. 
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of  its  own  adherents  but  of  all  the  Protestant  churches — is  to-day 
largely  responsible  for  the  bloodshed  and  misery  which  pervade 
the  land. 

Neither  conciliation  nor  severity  produce  any  effect  on  minds 
that  are  blinded  with  prejudice,  and  however  retrogressive  the 
step  may  be,  the  withdrawal  of  the  present  constitution  is  the 
only  course  that  can  be  relied  on  for  stamping  out  the  rebellion 
and  affording  a  sure  foundation  on  which  to  build  hereafter  a 
stable  government  Surely  the  Crown  lawyers  of  England  can 
frame  an  enactment  rescinding  so  much  of  the  present  con- 
stitution as  the  circumstances  require,  and  substituting  a  govern- 
ment under  the  strong  arm  of  Imperial  rule. 


EONDEBOSCH,  December,  1901. 


C.   W.   HUTTON 

(late  Treasurer  of  the  Colony). 
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THE    CASE    FOR    REDISTRIBUTION 

THE  large  proportion  of  the  total  strength  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Parliamentary  party  which  voted  solidly  night  after 
night  last  session  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  again  directed 
the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  the  existing  inequitable  distribution 
of  parliamentary  seats  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Needless  to  say 
their  vote  was  always  cast  against  the  Government ;  but  if  the 
various  protestations  of  the  individual  members  themselves  are  to  be 
believed,  their  vote  would  have  been  cast  with  equal  unanimity 
against  a  Radical  Government,  for  the  Irish  Nationalist  party, 
smarting  under  what  they  regard  as  the  shabby  treatment  meted 
out  to  them  by  their  English  allies  during  the  Eosebery  regime, 
have  pledged  themselves  never  again  to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of 
the  English  Radical  party. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  call  to  the  aid  of  my  argument  in 
favour  of  redistribution  any  specious  device.  I  desire  simply  to 
urge  with  as  much  insistence  as  possible  the  absolute  injustice 
wrought  upon  the  "predominant  partner  "  by  the  status  quo.  But 
I  venture  to  suggest  to  my  Radical  readers  that  a  just  solution 
of  the  question  of  redistribution  is,  if  possible,  of  greater  im- 
portance to  them  than  it  is  to  Unionists.  For  when  the  Radical 
party  is  again  returned  to  power — a  contingency  which  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  saying  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  regards  as  somewhat 
remote — their  majority  will  probably  be  so  narrow  that  they  must 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  vote.  Indeed,  Mr.  John 
Redmond  may  fairly  say  with  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  when  he 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  "Irish  race,"  that  he  holds  the 
Opposition  "  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand."  And  if  the  Unionist  vote 
were  also  cast  against  the  Radicals,  they  would  find  themselves  in 
a  hopeless  minority. 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  representation  is  not  one  that 
can  be  settled  once  and  for  all.  It  will  from  time  to  time  need 
the  attention  of  the  legislature,  for  the  history  of  all  ages  teaches 
us  that  individuals  aggregate  and  segregate  in  the  most  unaccount- 
able manner.  "Where  Troy  was  is  a  field  of  standing  corn." 
Assuming  then,  that  reform  in  the  distribution  of  seats  is  from 
time  to  time  necessary,  the  first  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether 
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the  time  has  now  come  when  it  is  desirable  that  a  Kedistribution 
Bill  should  be  introduced.  To  furnish  an  answer  to  this  question, 
we  must  examine  the  present  proportion  of  representation  to 
which  the  four  countries  forming  the  United  Kingdom  are  respec- 
tively entitled,  for  the  only  true  basis  of  Kepresentation  is  that  of 
Electorate,  because  electors  are  alone  entitled  to  vote. 

Dealing  with  the  question  on  the  basis  of  Electorate,  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  qualified  to  vote  at  the 
last  General  Election  was  6,732,613,  and  the  number  of  members 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  670.  If  then  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  electorates  were  adopted,  each  member  should  sit 
for  a  constituency  of  at  least  10,000  electors.  A  very  different 
state  of  things,  however,  exists  in  fact,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table : 


Country. 

Members  now 
returned. 

Seats  having  over 
10,000  voters. 

England  and  Wales.     . 

495 

280 

Scotland  

72 

30 

Ireland     :             103 

11 

In  drafting  any  measure  of  redistribution,  one  uniform  plan 
should  be  followed,  and  to  this  Radicals  can  scarcely  object, 
because,  when  introducing  the  last  Redistribution  Bill,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  made  the  pronouncement  that,  "  to  apply  to  the 
electoral  areas  of  the  country  one  and  the  same  rule  throughout, 
from  John  o'  Groats'  House  to  the  Land's  End,  and  the  same 
in  Ireland,  appears  to  be  more  just  in  itself,  because  we  are  legis- 
lating for  an  United  Kingdom."  And  presuming  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  to  be  increased  beyond  the  limit  fixed  by  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1884, 1  think  the  right  principle 
to  adopt  is  to  ascertain  the  number  of  electors  in  the  several 
countries  and  allot  to  each  the  number  of  members  which  bears, 
to  the  total  strength  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  total  number  of  electors  of  that  particular  country 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  electors  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBEB  OP  MEMBERS  TO  WHICH  EACH  COUNTBY  is  ENTITLED 
ON  THE  BASIS  OP  ELECTOBATE,  AND  THEIB  ACTUAL  REPBESENTATION. 


Country. 

Rightful  Number  of 
Members. 

Actual  Number  of 
Members. 

Change  necessary. 

England     .... 

498 

465 

Increase  of  33 

Wales          .... 

30 

30 

nil 

Scotland     .... 

68 

72 

Decrease  of  4 

Ireland       .... 

74 

103 

Decrease  of  29 
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These  figures  make  it  evident  that  the  present  parliamentary 
representation  inflicts  a  serious  injustice  on  the  people  of  England 
— and  on  the  people  of  England  alone — for  the  difference  between 
the  actual  and  rightful  representation  enjoyed  by  Wales  is  nil, 
and  that  by  Scotland  very  small.  Moreover,  the  inequality  in 
Scotch  representation  is  being  corrected  every  year  by  an  increased 
population  and  electorate,  whereas  in  Ireland  it  is  patent  to  all 
that  the  population  is  steadily  diminishing.  Many  English  con- 
stituencies are  absurdly  under-represented ;  for  instance,  take  the 
City  of  London,  which  has  only  two  members  on  an  electorate 
of  33,364.  The  City  of  London  is  the  centre  not  only  of  the 
British  Empire  but  of  the  commercial  world,  and  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  excusable  if  a  point  were  made  in  favour  of  giving 
to  this  constituency  a  larger  proportion  of  representatives,  than 
the  number  to  which  it  would  be  strictly  entitled,  on  the  basis  of 
electorate.  I  do  not  suggest,  however,  that  this  course  should  be 
followed,  but  I  do  contend  that  the  City  of  London  is  entitled 
to,  at  least,  as  many  members  as  Dublin  City,  which  returns 
four  members  on  an  electorate  of  only  34,888.  Wandsworth 
is  also  under-represented  with  one  member  to  20,790  electors : 
Lewisham,  with  one  member  for  15,254  electors  :  Croydon,  with 
one  member  for  18,567  voters  :  Clapham,  with  one  member  for 
16,572  electors  :  West  Ham,  with  only  two  members  for  35,475 
voters  :  and  Cardiff,  with  only  one  member  elected  by  22,361 
voters.  Similar  inequalities  may  be  cited  in  the  provinces. 

Not  only  are  these  constituencies  under-represented  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  night  after  night  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  voices 
of  their  representatives  are  drowned  by  the  hysterical  vapourings 
of  Nationalist  members  returned  by  constituencies  possessing  only 
half,  and  sometimes  but  one  quarter,  the  voting  strength  of 
English  constituencies.  This  general  inequality  will  perhaps 
appear  clearer  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  registered  electors 
or  those  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Irish  counties  number 
644,489,  and  the  total  of  county  members  returned  is  85,  making 
7582  county  electors  to  each  Irish  county  member.  Sixteen 
members  are  returned  by  115,038  voters  in  the  Irish  cities  and 
boroughs,  giving  7189  voters  to  every  member. 

The  existing  representation  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  practi- 
cally based  on  the  population  in  1885,  which  was  roughly, 
35,000,000—20,000,000  representing  the  total  population  of  the 
counties,  and  15,000,000  that  of  the  cities  and  boroughs.  It  was 
considered  at  the  time  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act 
was  passed  that  each  member  should  represent  about  50,000 
individuals,  and  assuming  the  Irish  population  then  to  be  about 
the  same  as  after  the  census  of  1881,  namely,  a  little  over 
5,000,000,  Ireland  was  entitled  to  return  the  present  number 
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of  members,  that  is  103,  the  number  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Union. 
But  to-day  things  are  greatly  altered,  and  the  last  census 
returns  give  Ireland's  population  in  round  numbers  as  only 
4,500,000.  Accordingly  Ireland's  proportion  of  members  in  the 
representation  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  basis  of  population 
should  be  74  instead  of  103. 

TABLE  SHOWING  AVERAGE  VOTING  STRENGTH  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF 
CONSTITUENCIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (UNIVERSITIES  EXCEPTED). 


Country. 

Number  of 
Electors. 

Number  of 
Members. 

Average  Number  of 
Electors  to  each 
Member. 

England  — 
Counties 
Cities  and  Boroughs 

2,779,800 
2,195,632 

234 
226 

11,879 
9,715 

Wales— 
Counties       .         .      '   .' 
Boroughs 

208,143 
96,200 

19 
11 

10,954 
7,836 

Scotland- 
Counties 
Cities  and  Boroughs 

373,465 

288,283 

39 
31 

9,576 
9,299 

Ireland  — 
Counties 
Cities  and  Boroughs 

644,489 
115,038 

85 
16 

7,582 
7,189 

Of  the  total  number  of  Members  returned  to  Westminster 
from  Ireland,  83  are  Nationalists  (one  a  nominal  Liberal  who  could 
not  hold  his  seat  for  twenty-four  hours  if  he  voted  against  the 
Nationalists)  and  20  are  styled  anti-Nationalist  (18  being  returned 
from  Ulster  and  two  from  Dublin  University) .  The  loyalists  in 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  area  of  Ireland  are  therefore  dis- 
franchised— not  for  a  session,  or  the  duration  of  a  Parliament,  but 
for  all  time — a  hardship  which  will  be  better  appreciated  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  loyalists  to  the  professed 
disloyal  is  very  nearly  two  to  five.  Naturally,  the  introduction  of 
a  Redistribution  Bill  will  provoke  bitter  hostility  among  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Party,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  the  Government 
avoiding  the  duty  of  remedying  the  present  condition  of  affairs. 
Especially  will  be  urged  the  threadbare  argument  that  because 
Ireland  is  more  distant  from  St.  Stephen's  than,  say,  Oxfordshire, 
Ireland  is  entitled  to  more  generous  treatment  than  England,  the 
chances  being  that  little  more  than  half  the  strength  of  the  Irish 
representatives  can  attend  Parliament  at  any  one  time.  I  wonder 
what  Mr.  Parnell  would  have  said  if  this  argument  had  been  put 
forward  by  the  Scotch  in  1884  as  a  ground  for  increasing  the 
number  of  their  Members;  yet  it  takes  the  average  Scotch 
Member  a  longer  time  than  the  average  Irish  Member  to  reach 
London.  The  division  lists  of  last  session  demonstrate  that  the 
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Irish  Nationalist  Party  was  able  to  send  almost  its  full  strength 
into  the  division  lobbies,  and  this  not  merely  on  a  few  isolated 
divisions,  but  steadily  throughout  the  session.  Even  in  the 
division  on  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill,  a  measure  on  which 
the  Irish  Members  did  not  vote  on  party  lines,  they  numbered  no 
fewer  than  53. 

I  have  already  shown  that  English  consituencies  in  the 
aggregate  are  entitled,  on  the  basis  of  electorate,  to  an  addition 
of  33  seats,  and  that  Scotland  must  lose  four  seats,  and  Ireland 
29.  Allowing  then  the  justice  of  redistribution,  the  question  arises 
how  may  it  be  most  conveniently  effected.  Many  politicians, 
and  even  statesmen,  shirk  this  question  because  they  assume 
the  solution  would  involve  the  complete  reorganisation  of  the 
existing  constituencies ;  but  no  such  extensive  reorganisation  is 
necessary.  The  constituencies  that  would  be  affected  outside 
Ireland  may  be  counted  almost  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  sketch  out  a  plan,  which  I  think  will  appeal 
to  all  who  favour  redistribution. 

Taking  Ireland  first,  we  have  85  Members  returned  by  the 
voters  in  the  counties,  16  in  cities  and  boroughs,  and  two  by 
Dublin  University.  The  county  Members  are  returned  by  an 
electorate  of  603,494,  being  7099  voters  to  each  Member.  Let  us 
compare  these  figures  with  the  County  Members  returned  in 
England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 


Country. 

Number  of 
Members. 

Number  of 
Electors. 

Electors  to  one 
Member. 

England     .... 

234 

2,703,125 

11,551 

Wales         .... 

19 

202,843 

10,676 

Scotland     .... 

39 

363,945 

9,332 

Ireland       .... 

85 

603,494 

7,099 

Clearly  the  number  of  the  Irish  County  members  ought  to  be 
reduced  by  22,  and  even  then  Ireland  would  be  far  more  favour- 
ably treated  than  Wales  or  England,  and  about  as  well  as  Scotland. 
A  comparison  of  the  representation  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  in 
the  United  Kingdom  reveals  a  similar  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  existing : 


Country. 

Number  of 
Present  Members. 

Number  of 
Electors. 

Electors  to  one 
Member. 

England     .... 

226 

2,134,153 

9,443 

Wales         .... 

11 

86,979 

7,906 

Scotland     .... 

31 

281,464 

9,079 

Ireland       .... 

16 

112,284 

7,017 
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Supposing  therefore  that  the  Irish   County  members   are  re- 
duced by  2i4,  and  that  each  member  is  returned  by  constituencies 
of  10,000,  County  Cork  which  has  53,691  electors  would  lose  two 
seats.     Four  members  are  returned  by  25,014  electors  in  Donegal 
instead  of  three.    Fermanagh  sends  two  members  to  Westminster 
on  an  electorate  of  10,654  instead  of  one.  Four  members  for  Galway 
County  are  returned  by  28,551  electors,  whereas  the  number  should 
be  three.     In  the  "Kingdom"  of  Kerry  four  members  represent 
21,380  electors :  this  county  must  therefore  lose  two  seats,  and 
Kildare,  where  10,912  voters  return  two  members,  should  lose  one. 
The  County  Kilkenny  returns  two  members,  although  the  electors 
number  but  11,069 ;  one  therefore  must  go,  and  the  same  must 
happen   in   the  King's   County,  where   9768   voters   return   two 
members.     The  electors  of  Leitrim  number  but  13,178,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  represented  by  a  single  member  instead  of  two. 
Longford  also  ought  to  lose  one  member,  the  electors  numbering 
only  8673.      The    10,274    voters    registered    in    Louth    should 
return  one  member  and  not  two  as  at  present,  and  Meath  must 
also  lose  one  of  its  members,  as  the  Electorate  is  but  11,456. 
Mayo  should  return  only  three  and  not  four  members,  the  electors 
numbering  but   33,570.     The  voters  in   Monaghan  are  13,147, 
therefore  one  member  is  sufficient.     In  the  Queen's  County  there 
are  only  10,234  voters,  yet  it  has  two  members :  here  also,  one 
should  meet  the  case.     Tipperary,  with  an  electorate  of  24,817, 
returns  four  members  :  two  members  would  be  ample ;  and  Water- 
ford,   Westmeath    and   WTicklow    must  each  lose  one  of   their 
representatives,  as  the  electors  total  but  9856,  10,261  and  8888 
respectively. 

Passing  on  to  the  cities  and  boroughs,  Belfast  and  Dublin  each 
return  four  members,  Cork  returns  two,  and  Galway,  Kilkenny, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  Newry,  and  Waterford,  one  member  each. 
The  representation  of  Dublin  and  Belfast  may  be  taken  as  correct. 
To  be  strictly  accurate,  the  census  returns  show  that  Belfast  is 
entitled  to  one  seat  more  than  Dublin,  but  let  it  go.  Cork,  how- 
ever, with  13,301  voters,  should  not  have  two  members.  The 
"man  for  Galway"  is  elected  by  1991  voters,  the  member  for 
Kilkenny  by  1934;  for  Limerick  by  5035;  for  Londonderry 
by  4723 ;  for  Newry  by  1894  ;  and  the  member  for  Waterford  by 
3994  voters.  These  six  towns  should  be  disfranchised,  because  the 
needs  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  not  admit  of  the  return  of  one 
member  each  by  such  small  constituencies. 

Wales  is  entitled  to  the  same  representation  it  now  enjoys, 
but  the  representation  needs  some  slight  readjustment.  For  in- 
stance, Cardiff,  with  22,361  electors,  has  but  one  member,  while 
Swansea,  with  20,135  voters,  returns  two  ;  Merthyr,  with  15,400 
electors,  also  returns  two  members.  These  things  should  not  be. 
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The  representation  of  the  Scotch  counties  calls  for  no  alteration. 
Twenty-three  are  single-seat  counties,  and  the  remaining  six  that 
return  more  than  one  member  all  average  at  least  10,000  voters 
per  member,  except  Perthshire,  where  two  members  are  returned 
by  close  on  16,000  voters.  The  representation  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  in  Scotland  is,  however,  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  eighteen 
members  being  returned  by  seven  cities  and  boroughs,  the  average 
electorates  of  which  would  warrant  more  generous  treatment. 
The  remaining  thirteen  seats  are  distributed  amongst  the  same 
number  of  "  districts,"  each  of  which  is  formed  by  grouping  from 
three  to  seven  small  towns,  not  necessarily  lying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  each  other,  and  often  spread  over  a  wide  area ;  for  instance, 
Wick  "district,"  comprising  2603  electors,  takes  in  the  towns 
of  Wick,  Cromarty,  Dingwall,  Dornoch,  Kirkwall  and  Tain.  The 
four  smallest  "  districts  "  could  be  more  satisfactorily  represented 
by  their  respective  county  members.  However,  the  present  state 
of  the  parliamentary  representation  of  North  Britain  is  not  open 
to  serious  objection,  viewed  from  a  purely  English  or  external 
standpoint,  and  if  the  Scotch  members  are  content  to  let  things 
remain  in  their  present  position,  the  labours  of  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  appreciably  lightened  when  the  coming  Ke- 
distribution  Bill  is  under  consideration.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
a  pity  if  they  did  not  seize  that  opportunity  to  adjust  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Scotch  seats  in  the  direction  indicated. 

At  the  last  General  Election,  the  460  members,  exclusive  of 
the  university  representatives  to  which  England  is  entitled,  were 
returned  by  4,975,432  electors.  Of  these,  2,779,800  voted  in  the 
counties,  650,955  in  the  Metropolitan  boroughs,  and  1,544,677  in 
the  provincial  cities  and  boroughs.  Assuming  that  the  total 
representation  to  which  England  is  entitled  be  428  (including  five 
university  members)  the  proportion  would  be  as  follows  : 


Parliamentary  Divisions 

Number  of 
Voters. 

Present  Number 
of  Members. 

Proposed  Number 
of  Members. 

Counties     .... 

2,779,800 

234 

276 

Metropolitan  Boroughs 

650,955 

62 

64 

Provincial        Cities        ancH 
Boroughs         .         .         ./ 

1,544,677 

164 

153 

Universities 

•• 

5 

5 

Dividing  the  present  county  electorate  by  the  proposed  increased 
number  of  county  members  it  will  be  found  that  each  county 
member  would  be  on  an  average  returned  by  over  10,000  voters. 
On  this  basis,  the  following  counties  ought  to  receive  increased 
representation : 
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County. 

Electorate. 

•  - 

Present  Number 
of  Members. 

Proposed  Number 
of  Members. 

Increase. 

Bedfordshire 

26,739                       2 

3 

1 

Cheshire  . 

90,584                      8 

9 

1 

Derbyshire 

83,697 

7 

8 

1 

Durham  . 

103,964 

8 

11 

3 

Essex 

110,349 

8 

11 

3 

Gloucester 

55,600                      5 

6 

1 

Kent 

105,768 

8 

10 

2 

Lancashire 

217,223 

16 

22 

6 

Leicester 

50,625 

4 

5 

1 

Middlesex 

105,893 

7 

10 

3 

Northumberla 

ad 

49,322 

4 

5 

1 

Nottingham 

48,221 

4 

5 

1 

Staffordshire 

87,757 

7 

9 

2 

Surrey     . 

81,156 

6 

8 

2 

Yorkshire 

242,912 

19 

24 

5 

Total   . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

33 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  are 
entitled  to  64  members  and  not  62,  the  number  at  present  returned; 
these  two  seats  should  certainly  be  allotted  to  the  City  of  London, 
where  33,364  voters  elect  but  two  representatives.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Divisions,  the  Metropolitan 
constituencies  are  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  The  seven  divisions 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  however,  return  one  member  each  although 
the  total  electorate  is  but  48,437.  Five  members  should  suffice, 
and  an  additional  member  given  to  Wandsworth,  which  has  only 
one  member  to  20,790  electors,  and  to  West  Ham  with  only  two 
members  to  35,475  voters.  The  provincial  cities  and  boroughs 
return  164  members.  Here  a  net  reduction  of  eleven  seats  must 
be  effected. 

The  constituencies  now  returning  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment and  having  electorates  of  less  than  6000,  are  Bed- 
ford, Boston,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Canterbury,  Colchester, 
Dover,  Durham,  Gravesend,  Hereford,  Hythe,  Kidderminster, 
King's  Lynn,  Maidstone,  Penryn  and  Falmouth,  Peterborough, 
Pontefract,  Rochester,  Salisbury,  Scarborough,  Shrewsbury, 
Stafford,  Taunton,  Wakefield,  Warwick  and  Leamington,  White- 
haven,  Winchester  and  Windsor.  All  these,  except  perhaps  the 
royal  borough  of  Windsor,  which  deserves  special  consideration, 
should  be  disfranchised,  thus  leaving  26  seats  available  for  distri- 
bution amongst  the  under-represented  constituencies  in  the 
provinces.  Bath,  with  an  electorate  of  7300,  Devonport,  with 
8351,  Ipswich,  with  10,646,  Northampton,  with  12,180,  should 
each  lose  one  member.  If  the  four  last-named  boroughs  be 
added  to  the  26  above-mentioned,  the  number  available  for 
distribution  will  be  30.  Deducting  the  proposed  11  provincial 
seats,  we  have  19  seats  available  for  distribution,  and  of  that 
number  17  ought  to  be  allocated  to  the  undermentioned  rapidly 
VOL.  III.— No.  13.  c 
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increasing  towns,  assuming  as  before  that  one  member  is  elected 
by  10,000  voters. 


Towns. 

Electorate. 

Present  Number 
of  Members. 

Proposed  Number 
of  Members. 

Increase. 

Birmingham 

88,823 

7 

9 

2 

Bradford 

36,971 

3 

4 

1 

Bristol    . 

47,100 

4 

5 

1 

Hanley    . 

15,983 

1 

2 

1 

Huddersfield 

16,770 

1 

2 

1 

Hull 

39,021 

3 

4 

1 

Leeds 

66,852 

5 

7 

2 

Leicester 

24,962 

2 

3 

1 

Manchester 

66,055 

6 

7 

1 

Middlesboro' 

17,307 

1 

2 

1 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

34,690 

2 

3 

1 

Nottingham 

39,424 

3 

4 

1 

Oldham  . 

29,253 

2 

3 

1 

Portsmouth 

26,698 

2 

3 

1 

Sheffield. 

57,252 

5 

6 

1 

Total  . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

17 

Such  are  the  details  of  my  plan,  and  I  will  now  sum  up  by 
presenting  a  "  balance  sheet  "  showing  the  seats  that  are  thus 
available  for  distribution  and  the  distribution  suggested. 


Available  for  Distribution. 


Proposed  Distribution. 


Ireland — 

Counties  reduced      .  .     22 

Boroughs      „  1 

„          disfranchised  .       6 

Scotland — 

Boroughs  disfranchised     .   • 

England — 

Provincial  boroughs  dis- 
franchised .  .26 

Provincial  boroughs  lose 
one  seat 


29 
4 


England — 

Counties  increased.         .         .     33 
Metropolitan      boroughs      in- 
creased       ....       2 
Provincial  boroughs  increased.     17 


Less  proposed  reduction  in 
representation  in  pro- 
vinces . 


Total 


4 

30 

11 


19 
52 


Total 


.     52 


Some  critics  may  question  the  fairness  of  legislation  that 
would  prejudice  any  political  party,  and  if  such  legislation  was 
solely  directed  to  that  end,  I  think  the  objection  would  be  well 
founded.  The  purpose,  however,  of  redistribution  is  to  remove 
an  injustice  :  it  is  a  mere  accident  that  the  Irish  Nationalists  are 
the  only  party  primarily  affected,  and  in  no  other  parliament  in 
the  world  would  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  be  tolerated. 

F.  ST.  JOHN  MORROW. 
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REMINISCENCES   OF   SPORT   IN   WEST 
AFRICA 

THERE  are  not  many  portions  of  the  globe  which  Englishmen 
do  not  search  out,  if  shooting  and  other  forms  of  sport  are  to  be 
had.  West  Africa  has,  and  not  without  cause,  a  bad  name,  in 
more  ways  than  one  ;  the  climate  is  most  trying  in  every  Colony, 
the  means  of  communication  are  slow,  uncertain,  and  most  diffi- 
cult, and  the  expenses  are  very  great ;  the  ordinary  servants  that 
a  traveller  is  likely  to  pick  up  are  frequently  dishonest  and  lazy, 
and  the  whole  conditions  of  life  are  different  to  any  other  part  of 
the  world  which  I  have  visited.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  sportsman  in  search  of  hunting-grounds  turns 
his  thoughts  anywhere  rather  than  to  the  still,  vast,  untrodden 
grassy  plains  of  the  Upper  Niger  or  the  dense  forests  and  swamps 
of  the  Coast  and  its  Hinterlands.  And  yet,  probably,  in  few  parts 
of  the  world  are  there  to  be  found  greater  opportunities  of  shooting 
every  kind  of  game,  from  the  humble  snipe  to  the  lordly  elephant, 
and  no  doubt  as  the  country  becomes  better  known  and  its 
smaller  rivers  can  be  ascended  it  will  be  found  that  Northern 
Nigeria  at  least  can  furnish  good  sport  with  the  rod.  Indeed, 
even  in  1898,  when  we  first  established  ourselves  at  Jebba,  some 
of  the  young  officers  of  the  West  African  Frontier  Force  were 
not  long  in  discovering  that  fairly  good  fishing  could  be  obtained 
towards  Bajibo,  some  thirty  miles  higher  up  the  river.  However, 
it  is  not  the  rod,  but  the  rifle  and  gun  to  which  a  sportsman 
must  look  for  his  rewards. 

My  personal  experiences  of  shooting  in  West  Africa  have  been 
limited  to  the  regions  of  the  Niger,  and  even  there  so  small  an 
area  has  hitherto  been  practicable,  that  anything  written  at  this 
stage  must  necessarily  cover  but  a  very  limited  amount  of  the 
future  possibilities  ;  nor  do  I  intend  to  make  this  a  story  of 
adventures  by  land  and  water ;  rather  would  I  point  out  to  those 
whose  lot  may  be  cast  there  or  who  may  contemplate  a  trip  to 
these  portions  of  the  Dark  Continent,  that  with  health  and 
the  exercise  of  constant  patience,  a  determined  sportsman  may 
enjov  some  magnificent  shooting,  at  the  same  time  as  he  has  the 
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opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the  most  primitive  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  one  which  has  a  wonderful  attraction  for  a  traveller. 
Nothing  is  more  common  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Old  Calabar  than 
to  hear  the  constant  grumblings  of  the  Briton  at  the  ill-luck 
which  has  doomed  him  to  residence  in  those  parts,  yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  most  of  them,  from  one  cause  or  another,  find  themselves 
back  on  the  Coast,  and  in  time  even  get  to  like  the  existence. 
Frequent  trips  home,  chances  of  quick  advancement,  the  free  life 
and  the  love  of  adventure  all  combine  to  make  the  much-abused 
West  Africa  a  not  undesirable  place  for  him  who  will  lead  an 
active  and  sober  life. 

More  especially  would  I  remind  those  younger  officers  of  the 
army  who  are  ever  seeking  opportunities  of  active  service,  that 
they  may  easily  find  a  more  unprofitable  field  for  their  energies 
than  the  West  Coast.  The  Frontier  Force,  which  now  includes 
all  the  troops  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger,  is  attracting  officers 
from  every  branch  of  the  service  ;  the  life  is  one  of  great  freedom  ; 
the  natives  who  fill  the  ranks  make  excellent  soldiers  and  com- 
rades, and  last,  but  not  least,  spells  of  short  leave  can  often  be 
had,  when  the  keen  sportsman  can  enjoy  that  inexpressible  form 
of  pleasure  which  reigns  in  the  pathless  woods  alone ;  when, 
forgetting  for  the  time  being  all  things  else,  he  may  find  himself 
pitted  against  the  fiercest  or  the  most  cunning  of  nature's  creatures. 
One  moment  all  is  silence  and  he  can  hear  his  own  heart  beat, 
then  of  a  sudden  he  is  face  to  face  with  the  king  of  beasts,  and 
the  best  must  win.  The  arm  must  be  steady,  the  eye  quick  and 
clear,  the  heart  stout.  It  is  all  over !  and  the  joy  of  seeing  his 
first  dead  lion,  his  first  tusker,  or  one  of  those  many  splendid 
antelopes  which  Africa  alone  can  produce,  will  more  than  com- 
pensate him  for  the  days,  maybe,  of  toil  he  has  had  to  endure 
before  any  trophy  graced  his  bag.  Luck  may  be  with  or  against 
him,  but  when  back  in  the  old  land,  as  he  sits  smoking  the  peace- 
ful pipe  and  contemplating  the  tawny  skin,  the  ivory  tusks,  or 
the  graceful  heads  around  him,  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  will 
not  recall  with  real  pleasure  the  malarious  swamps  and  forests  of 
the  mighty  river  which  flows  through  three  thousand  miles  of 
deserts,  prairies  and  giant  trees.  What  countless  trophies  its 
banks  must  contain ;  what  happy  hunting-grounds  for  our  suc- 
cessors. Sport  may  be  fast  dying  out  in  certain  parts  of  the 
earth,  but  at  least  West  and  Central  Africa  will  need  to  be  far 
better  known  before  it  can  be  said  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made.  I  have  often  heard  it  said,  "  No  doubt  there  is  plenty  of 
game,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  it."  Now  this  assertion  is 
only  true  in  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  easy-going  hunter.  The 
forests  of  Assam,  between  India  and  Burmah,  especially  those 
known  as  the  Namba,  between  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Naga  hills, 
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are  quite  as  difficult  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  West  Africa ;  indeed, 
the  undergrowth  there  is  far  worse,  and  when  I  first  entered  the 
Namba  it  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  shooting  on  foot,  but  during 
the  two  years  I  was  on  duty  in  that  country,  I  had  innumerable 
opportunities  of  disproving  my  own  conviction ;  for  though  the 
work  was  very  hard  and  the  atmosphere  at  times  almost  unbear- 
able, I  brought  away  some  of  the  best  heads  and  skins  I  ever  shot. 

The  first  sine  qua  non  for  shooting  in  West  Africa  is  good 
health,  without  that  it  would  be  folly  to  think  of  going  south-east 
of  the  Canary  Islands.  There  are  so  many  opinions  regarding 
the  most  suitable  battery  of  guns  that  I  do  not  intend  entering 
into  the  argument  here,  suffice  it  to  say  my  own  consisted  of  a 
12-bore  shot  gun,  and  plenty  of  big  shot  for  geese  and  No.  3  for 
guinea  fowl ;  a  single  "303  rifle  for  deer  and  a  double  "577  rifle  for 
large  game.  I  also  had  a  double  10-bore  rifle  for  elephants. 
There  are  hunters  who  use  a  '303  rifle  for  all  kinds  of  game,  but 
it  has  not  been  my  experience  that  in  thick  bush,  where  you 
must  often  take  a  very  rapid  shot,  this  rifle  will  stop  a  charging 
elephant  or  wounded  rhinoceros.  One  word  more  regarding 
camp  equipment  and  I  have  done ;  whatever  may  or  may  not  be 
taken  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  couple  of  good  portable 
filters,  and  the  "  Berkfield  "  is  the  best,  Mosquito  curtains  of 
two  sorts,  one  with  ordinary  small  netting,  and  one  of  book- 
muslin  to  keep  out  the  sand-flies  which  abound  in  many  parts, 
but  are  happily  altogether  absent  in  others. 

My  first  experience  of  West  African  shooting  was  in  Borgu, 
that  is,  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger  north  of  the 
9th  parallel  of  latitude.  It  was  then  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
it  was  a  toss  up  whether  you  shot  anything  or  were  yourself  shot 
by  one  of  the  many  tirailleurs  who  wandered  about  the  country 
asserting  the  authority  of  the  Tricolor.  After  marching  some 
fifty  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Fort  Goldie  (or  d'Aren- 
burg  as  the  French  had  named  it),  and  which  is  some  thirty  miles 
north  of  Jebba  on  the  Niger,  we  came  one  morning  to  a 
village,  the  first  we  had  seen,  where  the  red,  white  and  blue 
ensign  was  floating  on  the  breeze,  and  under  it  stood  at  attention 
a  Senegalese  soldier  of  France.  We  knew  that  the  French  had 
a  small  garrison  somewhere  about  there,  but  nothing  further ;  the 
country,  however,  was  claimed  by  England,  so  we  had  every  right 
to  be  there.  However  to  the  story :  close  to  the  guard-house 
under  a  fine  old  tree  could  be  seen  a  large  flock  of  wild  guinea 
fowl,  and  we  proceeded  to  stalk  these.  ''Guard  turn  out,"  in 
broken  French  soon  rang  out,  and  instead  of  stalking  the  guinea- 
fowl  we  found  ourselves  being  stalked  by  the  black  soldiers  of  the 
Great  Eepublic.  We  had  our  orders,  and  as  "  shooting  game  " 
formed  no  part  of  them,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  guinea-fowl 
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alone,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  small  garrison,  which,  with  charac- 
teristic French  ideas  of  "effective  occupation,"  consisted  of  a 
corporal  and  six  men,  whereas  I  had  three  hundred  men  with  me. 
This  story  finds  a  place  here  only  as  showing  that  sport  in  West 
Africa  may  occasionally  have  to  be  indulged  in  under  somewhat 
novel  circumstances. 

The  first  white  man  I  met  in  Borgu  was  an  officer  in  the 
Royal  Niger  Company's  Constabulary.  He  was  quartered  close 
by  some  excellent  shooting  grounds  but  was  not  a  hunter  of  wild 
beasts.  To  my  query  as  to  what  sport  he  had  had  lately,  he 
informed  me  that  there  were  "a  good  many  lions  and  tigers  in 
the  bush,"  and  when  I  said  I  had  never  heard  of  tigers  on  the 
Niger,  he  hurriedly  explained  that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  as  he  limited  his  bag  to  a  few  monkeys.  This  was 
not  an  encouraging  beginning,  but  it  soon  became  evident  from  the 
spoor  on  every  side  that  we  were  entering  a  fine  antelope  country. 
The  first  two  or  three  days  we  were  always  crossing  and  recrossing 
innumerable  tracks  of  antelope  and  occasional  lion  and  dwarf 
buffalo  (bush  cow),  in  fact  so  much  was  the  place  cut  up  and 
trodden  that  we  imagined  we  had  entered  a  veritable  land  of 
promise.  It  might  have  proved  so  had  it  not  been  that  other 
more  serious  matters  had  to  be  attended  to  constantly,  and  few  of 
us  in  consequence  were  ever  able  to  devote  much  time  to  shooting, 
but  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  what  good  times  are  in  store 
for  those  who  may  now  get  as  far  as  Borgu.  The  whole  country 
consists  of  plains  with  kopjes  here  and  there,  and  very  rarely  do 
you  come  across  big  forest ;  most  of  the  trees  are  low  with  grass 
undergrowth,  and  after  the  annual  fires  you  may  ride  freely  any- 
where at  a  slow  pace,  whilst  from  March  till  May  it  is  comparativly 
speaking  quite  open. 

During  these  months  there  is  little  or  no  rain,  and  in  fact 
drinking-water  then  becomes  a  main  difficulty,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  the  advantage  that  animals  collect  together  more, 
and  by  camping  within  reach  of  pools  or  springs  many  certain 
shots  at  big  game  may  be  had.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
lions  could  easily  be  shot  from  machans  (the  Indian  word  for  a 
rough  seat)  on  trees,  but  we  never  had  time  to  attempt  it.  That 
lions  must  be  fairly  numerous  in  Borgu,  was  proved  by  the  King 
of  Kyama  when  I  was  about  to  start  for  England  on  my  first 
leave ;  he  and  I  had  been  very  good  friends  since  the  evacuation 
of  the  country  by  the  French,  and  wishing  to  give  me  a  present, 
he  asked  if  I  would  like  a  couple  of  lion  skins :  I  accepted  with 
pleasure  and  expected  to  receive  two  old  skins ;  what  was  my 
surprise  when  only  ten  days  later  he  sent  me  two  fresh  skins  which 
had  not  even  dried  when  I  received  them,  the  lions  had  been  killed 
by  his  hunters  on  receipt  of  my  message.  On  another  occasion  my 
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second  in  command  was  travelling  along  the  regular  beaten  caravan 
track ;  having  just  arrived  from  England  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
country,  and  neglecting  my  advice  to  always  have  his  rifle  handy, 
had  ridden  fifty  yards  ahead  of  his  orderly,  when  emerging  from 
the  forest  into  a  field  he  came  upon  a  splendid  male  lion  which 
looked  him  in  the  face  and  calmly  moved  off  before  he  could  get  a 
shot. 

The  first  sight  of  a  herd  of  roan  antelope  is  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  event.  In  June  1898  I  was  shooting  some  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Kyama,  when  I  put  up  some  hartebeest,  and  following 
them  up,  came  suddenly  upon  two  waterbuck  in  a  hollow ;  I  was 
about  to  fire  at  the  biggest,  when  a  hundred  yards  beyond  I  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  nine  roan  antelope  standing  perfectly  still  and 
looking  at  me.  For  a  moment  I  stood  staring,  for  it  was  a 
splendid  spectacle,  the  manes  on  their  necks  and  their  great  size 
being  so  novel  to  me ;  however  there  was  no  time  to  lose  and  no 
cover  to  approach  near  by,  so,  taking  a  steady  aim,  I  fired  right 
and  left  barrel,  both  misses,  as  I  thought,  and  reloading  I  ran 
forward  to  try  another  shot,  when  to  my  joy  the  first  roan  I  had 
fired  at  turned  sharp  to  his  right  and  fell  dead.  The  Hausa 
soldiers  I  had  with  me,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  extracted  the  liver 
and  having  each  eaten  a  bit  raw,  informed  me  it  was  excellent  in 
such  a  state. 

In  July,  August,  and  September,  -when  the  rains  are  continuous 
on  the  Upper  Niger,  elephants  are  to  be  found  in  Southern  Borgu, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony  of  Lagos, 
the  natives  all  state  that  at  the  close  of  the  rains  these  herds  cross 
to  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Niger  and  wander  to  the  Hausa  and 
Pagan  States  north  of  the  bend  of  the  river.  The  elephant  tracks 
to  the  north-east  of  Kishi,  which  is  almost  on  the  9th  parallel 
near  the  Lagos  and  Borgu  boundary,  were  so  numerous  in  1898 
that  it  was  difficult  to  walk  along  the  paths  owing  to  the 
numerous  holes  made  by  the  elephants'  feet.  Bush  cow  are  to  be 
had  in  fair  numbers  and  are  much  dreaded  by  the  native  hunters ; 
only  three  or  four  were  killed  whilst  I  was  there,  but  as  I  said,  we 
had  not  the  opportunities.  Besides  the  animals  already  mentioned, 
leopards,  springbuck,  reedbuck,  bushbuck,  oribi,  sable  antelope, 
and  others,  are  found  on  both  banks  of  the  Niger,  both  above  and 
below  Jebba,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
Government  of  Northern  Nigeria  and  the  old  West  African 
Frontier  Force.  Throughout  the  Niger,  from  Illo  our  frontier 
post  on  the  north,  to  the  sea,  and  on  other  rivers  such  as  the 
Okpara  which  divides  our  Colony  of  Lagos  from  French  Dahomey, 
hippopotami  are  numerous ;  and  goose,  duck,  and  snipe  shooting 
can  be  had  everywhere  where  there  is  water. 

The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Benue,  which,  flowing 
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from  the  regions  of  Lake  Tchad  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  joins  the 
Niger  at  Lokoja  (the  headquarters  of  the  late  Eoyal  Niger 
Company),  is,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  best  shooting 
ground  in  Nigeria.  In  its  upper  portions  roam  immense  herds  of 
elephants,  and  every  kind  of  game  known  in  West  Africa  is  to  be 
had.  When  I  left  the  country  we  were  engaged,  as  we  still 
appear  to  be,  in  subduing  the  savages  who  make  man-hunting 
their  object  in  life,  and  Europeans  had  not  had  any  opportunity  of 
organising  shooting  expeditions;  but  all  this  must  end,  and  with  it 
will  surely  be  opened  up  one  of  the  finest  shooting  grounds  in 
Africa.  Our  experience  has  been  confined  hitherto  to  the  banks 
of  the  great  rivers,  the  natural  highways  of  the  country,  but  when 
one  looks  at  the  map  and  sees  the  vast  tracts  stretching  from  the 
Niger  to  Lake  Tchad,  and  reaching  as  far  north  as  the  14th 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  as  far  east  as  the  14th  of  longitude, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  endless  possibilities  exist  for  the 
sportsmen  who  only  await  the  opening  up  of  our  latest  acquisi- 
tions. Fortunately  for  Nigeria,  its  present  High  Commissioner, 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  is  himself  not  only  an  Empire  builder,  but 
a  mighty  hunter,  who  has  shot  everything  worth  shooting  in  Asia 
and  throughout  the  whole  African  continent.  He  has  no  inten- 
tion of  allowing  the  extinction  of  elephants,  or  any  other  beasts, 
for  purposes  of  trade  in  ivory,  and  if  he  can  only  be  induced 
to  remain  a  few  years  longer,  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  he 
will  establish  such  shooting  and  game  laws  as  will  prevent  their 
extermination. 

At  present  the  chief  obstacle  to  sport  is  the  difficulty  of 
transport  and  food  supplies ;  but  to  any  one  who  knew  Nigeria 
in  1897-8,  it  must  be  manifest  that  such  changes  as  have  taken 
place  in  four  years,  if  continued,  must  before  long  considerably 
facilitate  matters,  and  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  with  the 
opening  up  of  the  country,  the  sportsman  will  find  he  can 
go  farther  and  fare  much  worse.  I  remember  well  on  first 
arrival,  many  of  our  officers  were  loud  in  their  dispraise  of 
West  African  shooting — the  old  cry  of  impenetrable  bush — yet 
within  a  few  days  of  forming  camp  at  Lokoja,  where  lions  were 
supposed  to  be  unknown,  our  principal  Medical  Officer,  wandering 
a  few  miles  from  the  Royal  Niger  Company's  factory,  came  on 
and  shot  a  lion  ;  and  in  the  same  way  immediately  after  we 
first  set  foot  in  Jebba  the  late  Captain  Baker  of  the  Durham 
Light  Infantry  shot  a  leopard  almost  in  the  camp.  I  quote 
these  two  cases  to  show  how  abundant  must  be  the  game ; 
what  is  wanting  is  the  opportunity  to  follow  it  and  the  absence 
of  good  trackers.  It  is  strange  that  amongst  the  natives  whose 
whole  life  is  spent  in  the  woods,  there  are  hardly  any  who  can 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  trackers.  In  time  this  will  be  cured 
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no  doubt,  and  perhaps  even  now  it  is  more  the  stupid  apathy  of 
the  negro  than  his  ignorance  which  is  at  fault. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  Nigeria,  but  the  Hinterland  of 
Lagos,  the  Gold  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone,  all  furnish  good  sport, 
provided  the  hunter  has  the  time  and  the  energy  to  devote  to  it. 
During  the  Ashanti  Campaign  of  1900,  the  military  operations 
were  all  confined  to  the  rainy  season,  and  owing  chiefly  to  this 
fact  and  to  the  danger  of  attempting  to  leave  one's  escort,  there 
was  no  opportunity  of  searching  for  game;  but  soon  after  the 
fighting  was  over,  one  gallant  officer  of  the  Argyll  and  Suther- 
land Highlanders,  who  had  previously  done  a  good  deal  of 
shooting  in  East  Africa,  visited  the  country  north  of  Kumassi, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  of  Kintampo,  on  the  boundary 
between  Ashanti  and  the  northern  territories  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
he  killed  in  a  few  days,  roan  antelope,  bush  cow  and  hartebeest ; 
then  moving  south-eastwards  towards  Kwahu  he  entered  an 
elephant  country,  where  he  had  a  very  lively  time  with  these 
pachyderms. 

My  own  connection  with  West  Africa  is  now  severed,  but 
the  recollections  of  my  three  years,  on  and  off,  spent  in  Nigeria, 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti,  are  very  pleasant  ones  indeed,  and 
I  shall  always  be  happy  to  give  any  information  in  my  power 
to  anyone  intending  to  visit  that  part  of  the  world.  At  times 
Jebba  and  other  spots  seemed  very  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable, 
but  when  one  looks  back  on  it  all,  many  and  many  were  the 
happy  days  we  spent  on  the  Niger  and  in  the  Hinterlands  of 
the  Gold  Coast.  From  March  to  June  (which  are  the  best 
shooting  months  in  West  Africa),  within  a  mile  of  Jebba  to 
the  day  I  left  it,  I  frequently  had  shots  of  an  afternoon  at  roan, 
water  buck,  oribi  and  other  kinds  of  antelope ;  whilst  any  day 
during  those  months  you  could  cross  the  river  and  bring  home 
a  good  bag  of  guinea  fowl,  bush  fowl  and  occasionally  duck  and 
a  few  snipe.  Then  as  darkness  began  to  fall  there  was  the 
English  built  pair  oar  waiting  for  you,  and  a  pleasant  pull  down- 
stream landed  you  on  the  island ;  refreshments,  a  change  of 
clothes,  a  cigar  and  then  dinner,  where,  in  the  mess,  could  always 
be  met  some  of  the  best  officers  in  his  Majesty's  Service.  It 
was  an  active,  healthy  life,  lived,  it  is  true,  in  a  very  unhealthy 
climate;  but  good  comrades  make  one's  other  surroundings  a 
secondary  consideration.  We  had  at  Jebba  and  Lokoja  a  boat 
club,  with  excellent  boats  from  England,  which  were  much  in 
demand.  But  sport  in  West  Africa  was  not  confined  solely  to 
the  gun  and  rifle.  At  Lokoja,  which  was  the  headquarters  of 
a  battalion  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  polo  was  always  in  full 
swing ;  two  or  three  games  a  week  were  played  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  and  the  last  tournament  I  saw  produced 
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four  competing  teams.  The  mortality  among  ponies  was  un- 
fortunately very  heavy,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  were  fairly 
cheap,  and  many  of  them  were  very  well  bred.  The  polo  ground 
at  Jebba,  which  I  left  half  completed,  has  since  been  finished, 
and  I  am  told  is  a  really  good  one,  sown  with  Indian  doob  grass. 

My  last  trip  down  the  Niger  was  a  memorable  one  for  me, 
for  mixed  with  the  pleasure  of  being  homeward  bound  was  the 
regret  one  cannot  but  feel  at  leaving  behind  what  has  been  one's 
temporary  home  and  the  many  good  comrades  made  there,  both 
white  and  black.  I  was  accompanied  by  my  faithful  Senegalese 
orderly,  Sergeant  Alieu,  who  had  served  for  many  years  in  the 
French-African  Army,  and  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  black 
soldier  as  ever  I  wish  to  meet.  We  came  down  river  in  a  small 
steam  launch,  shooting  along  the  islands  and  open  banks  as  far 
as  Lokoja;  after  passing  Lokoja  we  had  some  shots  at  hippo, 
and  the  very  last  evening  before  reaching  Forcados,  the  seaport 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  most  exciting  adventure  occurred. 

The  evening  was  foggy  and  the  launch  going  slow,  when 
turning  a  sharp  bend  covered  with  overhanging  trees,  we  ran  right 
into  the  middle  of  eight  or  ten  hippo  wallowing  under  the  shallow 
banks.  Seizing  a  *303  carbine  which  was  lying  near  me,  I 
climbed  on  to  the  very  flimsy,  slippery  sun  deck,  which  had 
no  kind  of  railing  or  other  protection  round  it.  Covering  a  hippo 
about  twenty  yards  off,  I  fired  at  his  spine  and  hit  him  hard ; 
the  launch  had  meantime  eased  off  dead  slow,  and  I  was  reloading 
when  there  was  a  roar  and  a  crash  and  I  found  myself  pitched 
violently  on  my  face ;  I  should  have  been  hurled  overboard,  only 
that  I  managed  to  hold  on  to  the  small  funnel ;  it  was  indeed 
a  case  of  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  for  though  I  was  just 
able  to  remain  on  board,  my  hands  and  arms  were  badly  burnt 
and  I  soon  had  to  let  go.  The  hippo  had  come  straight  for  us, 
and  was  now  under  the  launch  bumping  us  for  all  he  was  worth  ; 
crawling  along  the  deck  I  jumped  on  to  the  stern,  and  only  just 
in  time,  for  the  skipper,  as  anxious  as  I  was  to  get  away  from 
such  unpleasant  surroundings,  had  begun  to  go  full  speed  ahead, 
and  in  consequence  the  blade  of  the  propeller  struck  the  hippo  — 
a  nasty  jar  for  both  of  us,  as  the  helm  was  hard  on  and  the 
little  launch  reeled  at  the  blow;  everything  on  board  was  sent 
flying  in  all  directions,  but  next  moment  we  were  free.  I  saw 
my  hippo  no  more,  though  we  steamed  about  till  dark  in  the  hope 
he  might  turn  up.  Thus  ended  my  last  day's  sport  on  the  Lower 
Niger,  and  next  day  I  was  homeward  bound  on  the  Or  on. 

JAMES  WILLCOCKS  (Colonel}. 
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THE  PRESS  OF  AMERICA 

A   DEFENCE   AND   AN   EXPOSITION. 

IN  the  December  number  of  THE  EMPIEE  KEVIEW  there 
appeared  an  article  which  took  the  American  press  to  task  for  the 
inaccuracy  and  bias  of  its  English  news.  My  object  is  not  so 
much  to  controvert  the  opinions  expressed  in  that  article  as  to 
deal  with  the  broad  issue  raised  in  the  writer's  criticism  of 
American  papers,  and  to  throw,  perhaps,  some  new  and  rather 
important  light  upon  a  matter  which  vitally  concerns  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  great  English-speaking  peoples. 

First  of  all  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  no  press  of  any  country 
attains  to  that  supreme  potentiality  over  popular  opinion  which 
has  been  achieved  by  the  press  of  America.  Were  it  guilty  as  a 
whole  of  animus  against  England,  the  present  amicable  relations 
of  the  two  countries  would  be  impossible  of  continuance.  The 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  will,  perhaps,  be  clearer  to  those 
who  have  visited  or  lived  in  America,  and  have  realised  with  what 
marvellous  celerity  and  strength  the  public  purse  of  that  country 
responds  to  press  suggestion  and  agitation;  responds  in  a  way 
that  is,  apparently,  quite  foreign  to  English  character.  This 
extreme  sensitiveness  of  popular  judgment  in  the  United  States 
has  been  to  many  an  able,  cultured  American  a  source  of  deep 
concern.  They  have  seen  grave  issues,  upon  which  they  believed 
the  future  welfare  of  the  country  to  depend,  tossed  and  bandied 
by  the  flippant  influence  of  certain  sections  of  the  press  that 
neither  professed  nor  practised  moral  or  political  principle.  Yet 
to-day,  the  majority  of  those  who  once  wrung  their  hands  at  the 
lack  of  all  sense  of  moral  responsibility  exhibited  by  many 
American  papers,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  evolution, 
greater  than  they  dreamed  of,  has  been  in  process,  and  that  out 
of  evil,  good  has  come ;  for  recent  history  in  America  shows  that, 
in  the  main,  public  feeling  has  been  influenced  in  the  right 
direction  by  the  methods,  however  questioned  they  may  be,  of 
the  American  press,  which  in  its  vast  composition,  is  so  hetero- 
geneous as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  analytical  generalisms. 

There  are  over  two  thousand  daily  papers  published  in  the 
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United  States,  but  what  I  desire  particularly  to  emphasise  is,  not 
so  much  their  numerical  strength,  as  their  unusual  scope  for  good 
or  evil.  Once  this  phase  is  clearly  grasped,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  Anglo-American  friendship  could  not  continue  to  exist  if  the 
bulk  of  news  sent  from  England  to  America  were  impregnated 
or  even  tainted  with  Anglophobe  spirit. 

From  the  abstract  answer  to  the  criticism  which  suggested 
this  article  we  come  to  the  concrete  in  a  fact  which,  though  little 
known  here,  has  an  all-important  bearing  upon  the  subject.  And 
this  is  that  almost  all  the  news  of  England  which  appears  in 
American  newspapers  is  cabled  to  them  by  one  organisation. 
Were  every  American  paper  to  have  its  own  correspondent  in 
London  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  deal  with  such  a  subject 
as  the  perversion  of  news,  for  either  in  confutation  or  denuncia- 
tion the  individual  opinions,  prejudices  and  shortcomings  of 
countless  correspondents  would  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. By  chance,  and  the  prevailing  American  aptitude  for  con- 
solidation of  interests,  the  rectitude  or  otherwise  of  the  American 
press  in  its  reporting  of  events  in  England  is  practically  narrowed 
down  to  the  conduct  of  one  concern,  known  as  the  Associated 
Press.  To  deal  with  a  criticism  of  the  daily  records  of  events  in 
England,  "they  are  served  up "  in  the  United  States,  compels,  as 
every  American  knows,  the  specification  of  this  body. 

It  consists  of  a  co-operative  combination  of  almost  all  the  great 
— and  small — papers  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  news  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  controlled 
absolutely  by  the  American  papers  themselves ;  it  is  not  a  profit- 
making  concern  ;  has  no  politics,  no  creed,  and  in  its  work  is  the 
incarnation  of  anonymity.  The  Associated  Press  is  allied  with 
Keuter  and  with  all  the  other  great  European  news  agencies.  In 
addition  to  these  far-reaching  connections  the  world  is  dotted  with 
its  correspondents,  who  are  employed  solely  for  American  papers, 
and  whose  reports  are  almost  instantaneously  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada,  over  nearly  30,000  miles  of  their 
own  telegraph  wires  to  some  3000  papers.  The  yearly  expenditure 
of  this  concern,  or  rather  of  the  American  papers  constituting  it, 
probably  surpasses  the  combined  expenditure  of  all  the  other 
news  agencies  of  the  world.  It  is  truly  "  the  eyes  and  ears  "  of 
America,  both  from  a  home  and  foreign  standpoint.  So  far  as 
England  is  concerned  the  bulk  of  the  American  papers  rely  almost 
solely  upon  the  Associated  Press  to  keep  their  readers  informed  of 
events  there,  though  a  few  leading  New  York,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  papers  maintain  special  correspondents  in 
London,  who  supplement  the  Associated  Press  news  service 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  paper  that  employs  them.  There 
are,  however,  probably  only  twenty  such  correspondents  in 
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London,  and  only  half-a-dozen  of  these  use  the  cable  to  any 
extent,  or  with  any  effect  upon  public  opinion.  In  addition  there 
are  two  small  American  news  agencies  operated  as  private  con- 
cerns whose  influence  for  good  or  evil  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
several  of  the  special  correspondents  who  have  established,  by 
excellence  of  explanatory  and  critical  comment  rather  than  by 
reporting,  reputations  in  America,  where  their  careful  and  un- 
prejudiced dispatches  do  much  to  foster  the  good  feeling  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  reader  will  have  already  observed,  in  a  general  way,  the 
marked  difference  existing  between  the  method  of  conveying 
English  news  to  America  and  that  of  sending  American  news  to 
England,  with  the  accompanying  difference  in  effect.  How  great 
these  disproportions  are  is  known  only  to  a  few,  and  the  lesson 
they  teach  is  striking.  It  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  for  every  line  of  American  news  printed  in  the 
London  papers  there  is  almost  a  column  of  English  news  printed 
in  America.  In  other  words,  the  American  papers  go  to  great 
expense  and  immense  pains  to  keep  their  readers  au  fait  with 
all  the  happenings  of  England,  while  the  London  dailies  pay  but 
scant  attention  to  American  matters.  Only  two  London  papers 
maintain  correspondents  in  Washington.  Not  once,  but  many 
times,  the  American  papers  have  contained  cabled  accounts  of 
international,  political,  social,  or  religious  events  in  England, 
which  have  been  longer  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  reports 
of  the  same  occurrences  as  published  in  the  London  papers  them- 
selves. This  is  not  intended  as  an  indictment  of  the  English 
press,  but  merely  to  illustrate  the  energy  of  the  American  corre- 
spondent. And  in  the  exercise  of  that  energy  he  naturally  runs 
foul  of  many  pitfalls,  which  never  yawn  for  the  man  without 
initiative,  or  for  the  press  that  only  encourages  the  mutual  study 
of  one  English-speaking  nation  by  the  other  through  the  medium 
of  delightfully  academic  editorials.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
in  the  world  that  owing  to  the  provincialism  and  immature 
criticism  of  some  American  correspondents,  wrong  impressions 
of  England  have  obtained  in  the  United  States,  but  these  have 
generally  been  obliterated  or  atoned  for  by  the  subsequent  ex- 
perience of  the  perpetrator ;  moreover,  and  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  these  mis-statements  or  exaggerations  were,  and  are, 
often  directly  due  to  the  fact  that  those  in  a  position  to  give  the 
correspondent  correct  information  utterly  refuse  to  do  so. 

In  this  respect  the  Government  official  as  a  class,  though 
with  several  notable  exceptions,  is  a  notorious  offender,  and  it 
is  within  my  own  limited  experience  that  conscientious,  able 
American  correspondents,  full  of  friendliness  to  England,  versed 
in  the  customs  of  half  a  dozen  countries,  received  at  foreign 
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courts,  and  making  by  their  pen  a  Cabinet  Minister's  salary, 
have  been  so  brusquely  treated  as  to  excuse,  had  they  been  small 
enough  to  contemplate  such  action,  the  venting  of  their  indigna- 
tion in  a  tirade  against  the  English  Government  and  all  its  works. 
The  most  notable  instance  of  neglect  is  the  extraordinary  fact 
that  the  Associated  Press  is  afforded  neither  the  privileges  of  the 
press  gallery  nor  the  lobby  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  this 
exclusion  is  persevered  in,  despite  the  appeals  made  on  behalf  of 
that  news  organisation  by  several  leading  members  of  the  present 
Cabinet.  The  officials  of  the  House  of  Commons  plead  lack  of 
space,  but  when  special  committees  or  other  bodies  are  sitting  in 
quarters  where  there  is  room  in  plenty  (e.g.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Anglo-American  parliamentary  chess  match,  the  Jameson  Raid 
Commission,  wherein  several  prominent  Americans  were  con- 
cerned, and  other  similar  cases)  they  plead  the  excuse  that  the 
Associated  Press,  not  being  a  member  of  the  Lobby  or  Press 
Gallery,  cannot  be  admitted. 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  ruling  is  made  more  painfully  evident 
by  comparison  with  procedure  at  Washington,  where  English 
correspondents,  whenever  they  make  their  infrequent  appearance, 
are  cordially  welcomed  and  afforded  all  those  privileges  of  Con- 
gress for  which,  as  can  be  judged  from  the  greater  size  of  the 
country  and  its  huge  number  of  papers,  the  competition  is  far 
keener  than  it  is  at  Westminster.  This  is  a  phase  that  never 
occurs  at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  authorities 
are  more  alive  to  the  power  of  the  American  press.  It  is  only 
mentioned  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  despite  many  adverse 
circumstances,  rather  than  owing  to  his  satisfactory  treatment, 
the  American  correspondent  in  London  represents  this  country 
and  its  affairs  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  his  countrymen. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  an  indictment  of  strikingly 
anti-English  tendencies  might  be  drawn  up  by  some  careful 
searcher  of  the  American  press.  In  this,  however,  he  would 
have  to  rely  to  no  little  extent  upon  headlines  and  editorials. 
And,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  from  the  press  of  England 
itself,  such  a  self -depreciatory  document  might  easily  be  prepared 
by  examination  of  the  files  of  the  last  two  years.  In  this 
"  dossier  "  the  so-called  "  pro-Boer  "  papers  would  by  no  means  be 
the  sole  sources  of  supply,  for  there  have  appeared  in  such  papers 
as  the  Times,  Standard,  and  Morning  Post,  denunciations  of 
government  methods  and  national  deficiencies,  quite  as  severe 
and  striking  as  any  that  could  have  been  cabled  by  an  American 
correspondent.  There  are  some  daily  papers  published  in  London, 
of  large  circulation  and  apparent  good-standing,  from  whose 
columns  sufficient  abuse  of  England  might  be  secured  to  fill  the 
soul  of  the  most  rabid  American  Anglophobe  with  unadulterated 
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joy.  Truly,  these  are  often  softened  by  soothing  sentences 
sandwiched  or  subjoined  with  a  palpable  intention  to  save  the 
charge  of  unpatriotism,  but  no  foreign  correspondent  would  be 
likely  to  lose  the  space  or  money  of  his  paper  by  including  these 
in  his  report.  I  doubt  if  the  most  careful  investigation  of 
American  papers  within  the  past  two  years  would  reveal  any 
more  scathingly  anti-English  articles  than  could  be  immediately 
equalled  or  capped  by  extracts  from  papers  published  in  London, 
and  which  must  certainly  be  representative  of  a  certain  section  of 
the  community :  else,  why  do  they  exist  ?  The  importance  of 
this  phase  is  not  so  clear  to  the  layman  as  it  is  to  the  journalist, 
for  the  layman  forgets  that,  after  all,  news  chiefly  consists  of  the 
abnormal.  It  is  when  things  go  wrong,  and  when  the  unexpected 
happens,  that  our  papers  are  interesting;  hence,  on  the  same 
basis,  criticism  and  abuse — perhaps  quite  wrongly — form  far  more 
interesting  reading  the  world  over,  than  do  the  obvious  praise  or 
self-complacency  that  naturally  takes  such  a  large  part  in  the 
amenities  and  commonplaces  of  everyday  individual,  political  and 
international  life.  Thus  in  London,  without  exercising  any 
imaginary  Anglophobe  instincts,  the  American  correspondent  has 
put  before  him  the  most  interesting  class  of  "  copy,"  which  in 
many  cases  it  is  almost  his  duty  to  cable  over,  however  unfavour- 
able it  may  be  to  England.  This,  doubtless,  would  create  heart- 
burnings among  the  English  readers  in  America,  many  of  whom 
would  surely  return  to  England  full  of  denunciation  of  the 
American  press,  yet  just  as  surely  continue  to  buy,  if  only  from 
curiosity,  the  daily  issues  of  the  London  paper  from  which  that 
correspondent  derived  his  information,  inspiration  or  criticism. 

Yet  with  all  these  really  interesting  and  often  enticing 
temptations,  which  could  be  accepted  without  the  slightest  breach 
of  newspaper  morality,  I  venture  to  say  that  careful  perusal  of  the 
leading  papers  of  America  will  convince  any  unprejudiced  person 
that  they  are  seldom  taken  advantage  of  unfairly.  During  the 
year  the  Associated  Press  cables  to  America  many  columns  of 
excerpts  from  the  editorials  of  the  English  press,  yet  out  of  these 
I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  that  was  not  fairly  represen- 
tative, and,  while  naturally  giving  the  extreme  views  of  govern- 
ment and  opposition,  balanced  with  a  nice  sense  of  fairness  which 
is  the  nearest  human  approach  to  impartiality. 

In  the  matter  of  reporting  news  events,  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  papers  of 
New  York  contained  as  long,  readable  and  fair  accounts  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  as  appeared  in  any  London  paper;  of  those 
stately  ceremonies  which  attended  the  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria, 
the  same  thing  may  be  said.  Yet  these  were  cabled  at  an  expense 
of  many  thousand  pounds,  and  written,  in  several  cases,  by  men 
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whose  literary  services  meant  an  outlay  that  no  London  paper 
would  have  contemplated  for  a  moment.  The  writer  of  the 
recent  article  in  THE  EMPIKE  KEVIEW  refers  to  the  method  in 
which  the  Henley  races  were  reported  in  America  when  the 
Cornell  crew  came  over  in  1895.  Without  going  into  any 
explanation  of  his  error  in  this  instance,  let  me  state  what  hap- 
pened last  year,  when  the  Pennsylvania  boat  came  so  near  to 
winning  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup.  The  Associated  Press  had 
at  Henley  a  larger  staff  than  any  London  paper,  and  the  man 
who  wrote  the  main  account  of  the  final  race  for  them  was — 
what  ?  A  bigoted  American,  with  his  eyes  shut  to  the  virtues  of 
Leander,  watchful  for  the  slightest  excuse  to  belittle  the  English- 
men, or  discover  meanness  in  their  conduct  ?  No.  He  was  an 
old  Oxford  blue,  who  probably  knows  as  much  about  rowing  as 
anj^one  in  the  country.  Such  instances  might  be  multiplied 
unceasingly.  Most  people  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
American  papers  last  year  were  far  ahead  of  their  English  con- 
temporaries in  announcing  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  to 
introduce  a  duty  on  sugar  and  coal ;  and  the  enterprise  of  this 
announcement  was  no  more  criminal  than  that  which  made  the 
cabled  report  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  that 
duty  more  comprehensive  and  textual  than  appeared  in  most  of 
the  London  papers. 

That  care  is  taken  to  avoid  all  trifling  errors,  exaggerations, 
or  isolated  instances  of  anti-English  bitterness,  can  be  judged 
only  by  detailed  statement  of  the  methods  employed.  The 
Associated  Press  maintains  in  London  alone  an  office  and  staff 
which  probably  entails  an  expense  equal  to  that  of  several  of 
the  London  papers.  Its  employees  are  variously  English  or 
American  who  have  had  wide  experience.  Then  too,  the  special 
correspondents  in  London,  whose  words  carry  any  weight,  are 
cultured  men,  whose  lives  have  led  them  into  many  countries. 
Scarcely  without  exception  they  have  an  affection  for  England 
and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  customs.  In  short,  the  men 
who  gather  the  news  in  England  and  send  it  to  America  form  a 
class  which  scarcely  has  its  comparison  in  English  journalism. 
Every  system,  however  carefully  fostered  has,  of  course,  its  weak 
adherents  and  its  faults,  but  in  view  of  the  pains  with  which 
American  newspapers  certainly  endeavour  to  gain  a  truthful  and 
comprehensive  account  of  the  daily  life  of  England,  it  seems  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  their  correspondents,  if  only  from  a  negative 
point  of  view,  must  have  done  much  to  promote  the  friendship  of 
England  and  America.  And  in  their  hands,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, to  a  great  extent,  lies  the  strengthening  of  those  threads  of 
unity,  still  slender  and  sentimental. 

W.  A.  M.  GOODE. 
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THE   RIGHTS   AND    WRONGS   OF   THE 
AGRICULTURAL   LABOURER 

PBEACHING-  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  shortly  after  the 
assassination  of  President  McKinley,  Canon  Hensley  Henson 
sounded  a  lofty  note  when  reminding  his  congregation  that : — 

The  martyrdom  of  another  American  President  will  not  be  fruitless  if  it 
leads  us  as  citizens,  and  as  Christians,  to  self-examination,  and  forces  us  to 
face  the  dangers  which  we  are  nursing  within  our  commonwealth  by  the 
apathy  and  short-sightedness  which  mark  our  civic  action,  and,  still  more,  by 
the  luxury  and  license  of  our  private  habits.  .  .  .  Let  a  sterner  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  [he  continued]  preside  in  our  municipal  councils,  so  that  the 
miserable  conditions  under  which  thousands  of  our  people  now  exist  may  be 
firmly  and  finally  prohibited. 

These  words  are  equally  applicable  to  the  country  as  to  the 
Metropolis,  for  no  one  can  allege  that  a  stern  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  characterises  our  rural  councils  or  that  the  miser- 
able conditions  under  which  many  agricultural  labourers  exist 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  members  of  our  governing 
bodies.  The  labourers  do  not  avenge  themselves  by  acts  of 
violence,  it  is  true.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  quite  the  most 
law-abiding  class  in  the  country.  Nevertheless,  they  show  their 
discontent  by  steadily  streaming  off  to  the  towns,  where,  at  any 
rate,  they  have  improved  prospects  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  This  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  is  to  many 
of  us  a  disturbing  sign  of  the  times ;  but  if  the  labourers  are 
beginning  to  realise  the  joylessness  and  hopelessness  of  their  lives 
under  present  conditions,  it  is  not  an  unqualified  evil. 

They  are  told  plainly  to  expect  no  help  from  the  Government. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Hanbury,  speaking  in  Shropshire  lately,  proclaimed 
the  necessity  of  withholding  from  the  labourer  any  teaching  that 
could  enable  him  to  rise  in  the  world ;  rustic  children,  we  are 
informed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  are  to  have  only  "  nature 
lessons  "  to  fit  them  solely  for  an  agricultural  life.  We  have  got 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  education  now  being  given,  and  get  rid 
of  "  this  absurd  grammar  and  all  the  rest  of  it."  Pronounce- 
ments such  as  these,  however  much  they  may  be  admired  by 
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er section  of  the  community,  can  scarcely  fail  to  stimulate 
the  Shropshire  labourers  to  slip  off  to  the  towns  at  the  first 
opportunity.  There  is  also- a  primary  objection  to  Mr.  Hanbury's 
proposed  scheme  of  rural  education  ;  it  makes  a  child  specialise 
too  soon — all  the  years  of  school  age  are  wanted  for  general 
cultivation  of  the  faculties  and  perceptions ;  time  given  to 
specialisation  is  time  taken  from  general  culture  at  an  age 
when  it  cannot  be  spared;  the  years  of  school  age  are  too 
few  to  initiate  that  training  of  the  eye,  ear  and  the  hand,  so 
necessary  for  success  in  every  career ;  there  is  hardly  time  even 
to  open  a  crack  of  the  door  of  knowledge  or  allow  the  child  one 
peep  of  the  rich  stores  within.  A  fairly  well-educated  middle- 
class  woman  was  present  recently  at  the  opening  of  a  rural  library. 
"  What  kind  of  book  would  you  Like  to  have  ?  "  asked  the  librarian. 
"Well,  miss,"  was  the  answer,  "I  don't  know  at  all;  will  you 
please  choose  for  me  ?  You  see  we  never  read  books,  and  know 
nothing  about  them."  The  poverty  of  our  elementary  instruction 
and  the  very  few  years  devoted  to  it,  are  bearing  the  natural  fruit 
of  a  stunted  education. 

To  the  farmers  the  position  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  if  rural 
labour  goes  on  rising  in  price  and  falling  in  quality  they  must 
either  farm  on  different  methods  to  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, or  ask  their  landlords  for  a  substantial  reduction  of  rent,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  which  alternative  would  be  the  most  distasteful 
to  them.  If,  however,  the  labourers  can  be  kept  in  just  that 
amount  of  ignorance  and  blindness  that  leads  bats  and  owls  to 
shun  the  daylight  it  will  solve  the  difficulty.  According  to 
Mr.  Hanbury,  "  the  education  given  does  its  best  to  sicken  the 
child  of  the  country  life  .  .  .  they  ought  to  be  taught  what  would 
give  them  an  interest  in  country  life,  and  not  make  them  dis- 
satisfied and  drive  them  to  the  towns."  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  Divine  discontent,  and  these  are  days  when  the  prayer  at  a 
Mothers'  Meeting,  "  Pray  God,  make  these  poor  women  contented 
with  their  lot,"  sounds  a  little  out  of  date.  Even  where  active 
oppression  cannot  be  alleged,  the  general  conditions  of  rural  life 
afford  but  the  poorest  prospects  to  the  labourer  and  to  his  children, 
whether  for  the  enjoyment  or  the  enlargement  of  life. 

Village  festivities  are  apt  to  be  rare  and  dull.  Instead  of 
being  organised  by  the  people  themselves,  they  are  usually 
arranged  by  the  parish  magnates  who  have  their  own  views  of 
what  kind  of  dissipation  is  good  for  labourers,  views  not  always 
identical  with  those  of  the  labourers  themselves.  Even  on  the 
weekly  festival  of  Sunday  the  labourer  and  his  family  are  not 
free  to  do  as  they  like ;  non-attendance  at  church  or  chapel  and  at 
Sunday  school  is  viewed  with  a  disfavour,  which  has  been  known 
to  take  a  very  practical  shape.  There  are  venial  sins,  such  as 
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eating  a  heavy  dinner  and  enjoying  subsequent  torpid  hours  or 
sitting  on  a  gate  and  chaffing  the  passers-by  of  either  sex ;  and 
there  are  mortal  sins  like  playing  cricket  or  football.  In  these 
matters  it  is  not  wise  to  outrage  public  opinion  or  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  great — it  does  not  pay.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  townsman  is  free  to  spend  his  Sunday  as  seems  good  to  him ; 
he  may  visit  a  cathedral  and  enjoy  the  most  glorious  music,  or  go 
to  a  picture  gallery,  where  priceless  art  treasures  are  his  to  behold  ; 
or  he  has  a  large  choice  in  social  life.  Above  all  he  possesses  his 
freedom  ;  he  is  not  bound  down  by  the  petty  restraints  of  a  country 
village. 

Turning  from  the  enjoyment  to  the  enlargement  of  life,  let  us 
examine  for  a  moment  the  two  first  requirements  which  lead  in 
every  class  to  a  successful  and  brilliant  career.  Good  health,  and 
all-round  instruction,  the  one  depending  much  on  good  sanitation, 
adequate  water-supply,  and  sufficient  food,  and  the  other  stimu- 
lating every  faculty  of  body  and  mind,  and  affording  each  child 
that  elementary  knowledge  which  places  it  in  his  own  power 
further  to  advance  his  own  education.  What  have  our  Kural 
Councils  and  Boards  to  say  on  these  matters  ?  Does  their  "  stern 
sense  of  civic  responsibility  "  urge  them  to  do  at  least  all  they  can 
to  give  the  labourer  and  his  children  something  like  the  induce- 
ments of  sanitation  and  education  held  out  to  them  by  the  towns  ? 
Or  is  "  saving  the  rates  "  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end 
of  their  sense  of  "civic  responsibilities"?  Lord  Kosebery  is 
justified  in  saying  that  in  this  country  we  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  purity  in  public  life.  And  this  is  true,  as  a  rule,  of 
our  Rural  Boards  and  Councils ;  but  if  our  clear  duties  to  the 
labourers  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  motive  of  "  saving  the 
rates"  it  will  not  be  true  much  longer.  We  cannot  expect  to 
offer  the  labourer  all  the  advantages  of  the  great  towns ;  classes 
for  gymnastics,  carving,  modelling,  drawing,  and  foreign  languages, 
swimming-baths,  free  libraries  and  reading-rooms.  But  many  of 
these  things  are  actually  within  the  reach  of  the  labourers  of  every 
country  parish,  if  they  choose  to  demand  them  and  use  their  votes 
to  get  them.  Every  rural  parish  ought  to  have,  and  can  have,  at 
once  without  any  special  legislation  art  instruction,  instruction  in 
some  foreign  language  and  in  some  branch  of  technical  science, 
its  own  fire  brigade,  and  its  own  free  library  or  reading-room 
under  its  own  control.  And,  provided  there  be  an  adequate  supply 
of  water,  every  parish  can  have  its  bathing-place,  where  the 
children  may  be  taught  swimming.  In  short,  much  may  be  done, 
and  may  be  done  immediately,  to  render  rural  life  far  more  attrac- 
tive than  it  is.  Agricultural  labourers  love  their  village;  many  still 
live  in  the  cottages  where  they  were  born,  and  their  fathers  before 
them.  But  the  best  of  them  are  being  squeezed  out  and  driven 
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to  the  towns  by  the  present  conditions  of  a  rural  life  which  offers 
small  inducements  to  high-spirited  and  ambitious  youths. 

Apart  from  questions  of  labour  and  wages,  the  rustic  is  not 
welcomed  to  take  his  share  of  civic  life  in  the  community ;  he  is 
not  wanted  on  local  councils  and  boards,  while  often  if  a  labourer 
insists  on  taking  his  part  in  local  government  he  is  regarded  as  a 
noxious  and  dangerous  agitator.  No  doubt  the  land  question  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  hopeful  reformers  recognised  this  fact,  and  Reform  of  the 
Land  Laws  was  a  favourite  theme  for  speeches  in  rural  con- 
stituencies, but  I  vainly  ask,  in  the  words  of  an  American  poet, 
"where  be  that  barty  now?"  There  is  a  society  called  ''The 
Land  Law  Eeform  Association  "  with  an  admirable  programme, 
but  it  does  very  little.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  chairman 
"  congratulated  "  the  members  four  times  in  his  opening  speech  ; 
but  a  more  practical  member  said  "  they  wanted  to  see  the 
Association  going  on  a  little  faster  and  more  vigorously  than  it 
had  been  doing."  Two  of  the  speakers,  however,  got  well  home 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  Channing,  who  said  there  was  "  a  real  and 
growing  revolt  of  manhood  against  the  root-evil,  that  land 
monopoly,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  every  social  reform,"  and 
the  Rev.  A.  E.  T.  Newman,  of  Granborough,  who  advocated 
giving  "  the  labourer  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  and  working 
land  for  himself."  The  land  monopoly,  more  than  anything  else, 
is  responsible  for  driving  into  the  towns  the  best  of  our  agri- 
cultural labourers.  Nature  study,  agricultural  education,  experi- 
mental plots,  all  help  to  teach  the  labourer  that  he  can  never  hope 
to  own  a  homestead  himself  ;  if  he  stays  in  the  country  he  has  to 
work  for  the  enrichment  of  others,  for  himself  there  is  only  a  life 
of  dull  toil  and  subordination. 

Quite  an  undue  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  housing 
of  the  poor  in  rural  districts.  Over-crowding  in  the  towns  is 
unquestionably  a  terrible  evil,  and  the  country  labourers  are  well 
aware  of  it,  but  the  fact  has  no  weight  in  checking  their  migration. 
If  Rural  District  Councils  did  their  duty,  the  rural  poor  would 
have  very  little  to  complain  cf  in  the  housing  question ;  a  weather- 
proof roof  and  a  dry  floor  are  practically  all  that  matters  if  the 
surroundings  be  sanitary.  There  is  seldom  any  occasion  or 
excuse  for  over-crowding;  by  a  little  arrangement  the  kitchen 
might  be  used  if  necessary  for  sleeping  at  night,  but  it  never  is  so 
used.  Draughts  from  imperfectly  fitting  doors  and  windows  are 
healthier  than  stuffy  dwellings  with  every  aperture  sealed  up. 
The  merits  of  open-air  treatment  are  being  more  and  more  realised 
every  day,  but  it  is  essential  that  it  be  accompanied  by  nourishing 
food  and  warm  clothing.  When  the  vast  Scutari  Hospital  was 
full,  the  incoming  sick  and  wounded  were  disposed  in  tents  where 
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almost  everyone  recovered;  nearly  all  in  the  hospital  died.  A 
cottager  complains  of  thin  and  drafty  walls  and  persuades  his 
landlord  to  weather-board  them,  with  the  result  that  the  chimneys 
begin  to  smoke  and  the  cottage  becomes  less  healthy.  Eural 
housing  is  not  responsible  for  the  genesis  of  the  rural  exodus. 

Among  the  drawbacks  of  rural  life  the  helplessness  of  the  sick 
is  not  to  be  omitted  ;  the  labourer  has  practically  no  choice  in  the 
matter  of  his  doctor;  there  is  the  club  and  there  is  the  club 
doctor,  and  if  the  doctor  be  incompetent,  lazy  or  intemperate,  the 
labourer  has  to  put  up  with  him.  Supposing  the  sickness  be  a 
serious  one,  it  is  often  possible  after  some  delay  to  get  an  admis- 
sion to  the  County  Hospital,  but  for  the  ordinary  ailments  of  life 
there  is  no  alternative  but  the  club  doctor.  In  the  towns  of 
course  the  best  medical  advice  may  be  had  gratis.  Indeed,  the 
condition  of  the  sick  labourer  is  often  pathetic  ;  the  cottage  may 
be  a  bright  and  happy  home  under  prosperous  circumstances,  but 
when  the  breadwinner  is  laid  low  the  strain  is  almost  past  bearing ; 
the  poor  wife  is  terribly  over- worked ;  the  children  are  always  in 
the  way ;  the  doctor  perhaps  prescribes  nourishing  food,  which 
there  is  no  money  to  buy.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  in  every 
parish  for  the  systematic  comfort  of  the  sick.  There  should 
always  be  a  store  of  articles  essential  for  a  sick  room,  which  may 
be  given  out  on  loan  and  remain  the  property  of  the  Parish 
Council.  And  in  every  parish  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of 
provision  for  sick  nursing ;  some  woman  should  be  available  to 
sit  up  at  night  with  a  patient  in  an  emergency.  In  a  town  a 
patient  may  be  promptly  hurried  off  to  a  hospital,  but  in  the 
country  an  order  for  admission  must  be  sought  together  with  the 
funds  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Wealthy 
people  know  from  experience  how  often  permanent  mischief  may 
be  avoided  by  the  two  simple  remedies  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  poor,  rest  and  change.  Many  a  life  has  been  saved  by  a  visit 
to  the  seaside.  Adequate  provision  for  the  sick  poor  will  go  far 
to  make  rural  life  more  tolerable. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  labourers  are  kept  down  by  the  village 
magnates  ;  and  yet  these  magnates  are  good  men,  many  of  them, 
sincerely  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  labourer,  which  they 
think  to  promote  by  discouraging  all  independent  action.  Some 
years  ago  a  young  man  was  sent  to  London  from  a  country 
village  at  the  squire's  expense  to  learn  his  trade;  he  learnt  it 
thoroughly,  and  in  due  time  came  back  to  his  parish  where  he 
now  lives,  and  carries  on  a  good  business.  But  he  learned  that 
in  London  which  made  him  revolt  against  the  conditions  of  rural 
life,  and  while  he  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  squire  who  gave  him 
so  good  a  start  in  life,  he  is  compelled  to  oppose  the  squire  on 
almost  every  public  question,  with  the  result  that  the  squire  feels 
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that  he  has  nourished  a  serpent  in  his  bosom,  and  regards  the  man 
as  a  dangerous  agitator.  And  dangerous  no  doubt  he  is  to  the 
principles  underlying  his  patron's  views  of  duty.  A  lady  who 
devotes  her  life  to  the  welfare  of  the  village  in  which  she  lives 
was  recounting  some  of  her  difficulties  and  failures  (mainly  due  to 
drink),  when  one  of  the  company  drew  attention  to  the  unreason- 
able number  of  public-houses  in  the  village,  and  asked  why  she 
did  not  attack  the  drink  trade.  She  replied  that  such  a  step 
would  bring  a  hornet's  nest  about  her  ears ;  that  gentle-folk  had 
their  clubs ;  and  that  the  neighbouring  brewers  were  so  kind  and 
generous  and  philanthropic.  The  suggestion  that  the  inhabitants 
ought  to  have  some  voice  in  the  extent  of  the  liquor  traffic  at 
their  own  doors  found  no  favour  in  her  eyes. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  labourers  in  the  country  have  a  sense 
of  living  under  unfair  conditions ;  in  these  conditions  they  have 
little  or  no  voice ;  in  their  dwellings,  their  gardens,  their  allot- 
ments they  have  no  say ;  even  as  to  the  farmer  they  work  for 
and  the  wages  they  receive  they  have  little  choice.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  see  where  any  immediate  remedy  may  be  found. 
Perchance  the  best  hope  may  lie  in  the  very  depopulation  that 
is  deplored ;  it  may  be  that  when  employers  become  seriously  em- 
barrassed for  labour  they  will  turn  to  see  what  they  can  do  to  make 
village  life  more  attractive  and  to  win  labourers  back  to  the  land. 

In  the  last  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  articles  on  English  Agri- 
culture which  appeared  in  the  Express,  he  takes  a  dark  and 
depressing  view  of  the  future  with  the  conditions  that  now  prevail, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  grasped  the  fact  that  those  condi- 
tions are  due  to  our  system  of  land  tenure.  Rural  depopulation 
may  end,  he  says,  "  in  the  ruin  of  the  race."  Yes,  it  may,  if  our 
labourers  are  always  to  be  kept  in  darkness  and  ignorance,  as 
advocated  by  Mr.  Hanbury ;  but  year  by  year  more  progressive 
men  and  women  are  being  returned  to  our  local  boards  and 
councils  ;  year  by  year  the  labourers'  wages  are  creeping  up, 
while  here  and  there  a  ray  of  light  gives  hope  of  brighter  days. 
Even  now  Mr.  Haggard  finds  that  "  wherever  small  holdings 
exist  in  England  there  is  comparative  prosperity  ...  an  increasing 
as  compared  to  a  diminishing  population,  a  large  production 
of  children,  and  a  considerable  addition  to  the  supply  of  local 
labour."  If  the  numerous  complications  and  encumbrances 
relating  to  land  that  characterise  our  laws  and  fatten  our  lawyers 
were  swept  away,  and  we  had  some  simple  system  like  that  which 
Sir  Robert  Torrens  devised  for  Australia,  we  should  not  only  soon 
have  small  holdings  all  over  the  country,  but  a  body  of  genuine 
Yeomanry  very  different  to  the  poor  material  the  Government  sent 
out  recently  to  South  Africa,  and  which  Lord  Kitchener  returned 
by  hundreds. 
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The  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice  which  breeds  anarchists  is 
not  met  within  our  rural  districts,  because  the  dissatisfied  labourer 
can  carry  his  labour  to  the  towns  ;  neither  is  there  at  present  in  the 
great  towns  any  hopeless  sense  of  wrong  because  combinations  of 
labourers  in  trades  unions  have  again  and  again  shown  themselves 
strong  enough  to  battle  for  and  to  win  their  rights.  If  these 
organisations  be  destroyed  we  may  have  an  awkward  and  ugly 
spirit  in  this  country  threatening  the  very  foundations  of  society. 

To  maintain  peace  within  our  borders  and  command  the 
respect  of  other  nations  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  be 
united  at  home,  and  that  the  humblest  citizen  shall  be  able  to 
realise  in  his  own  experience  that  whatever  may  be  our  differ- 
ences the  boasted  freedom  of  the  British  Empire  is  founded 
on  justice  and  right. 

Anarchy  finds  a  prolific  soil  among  men  of  hopeless  lives  who 
believe  they  have  never  had  a  fair  chance ;  among  men  who 
conceive,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  upper  classes  are  in  league 
against  them,  and  who  ignorantly  hold  responsible  the  ruler 
nearest  at  hand,  the  anarchist  will  not  be  cowed  by  violent 
repression ;  he  may  be  vanquished  by  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
and  Christian  love,  not  merely  preached  on  the  Sunday  but 
practised  on  the  Monday.  This  at  least  is  the  fruit  Canon 
Hensley  Henson  invites  us  to  cull  from  the  appalling  tragedy  of 
the  late  President's  murder. 

EDMUND  VERNEY. 
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SKETCHES   IN   NORTH-WEST    CANADA 

LIFE   IN   A   BACHELOR'S   SHACK. 

I. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS. 

As  we  walked  up  the  main  street  of  Indian  Head  that  April 
morning  I  had  time  to  take  stock  of  my  surroundings.  When  I 
think  of  the  flourishing  town  which  now  exists  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  it  is  the  same  spot  I  saw  not  quite  five  years  ago. 

The  street,  if  street  it  could  be  called,  was  splendidly  wide, 
but  nine-tenths  of  it  was  the  most  awful  conglomeration  of  mud 
I  have  ever  seen ;  not  nice  polite  mud  that  simply  bows  to  you 
and  then  leaves  you,  but  thick,  horribly  sticky  stuff  that  adds 
pounds'  weight  to  your  feet  every  time  you  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  step  into  it ;  a  mud  that  gives  to  the  fragile  wheels  of 
a  buggy  the  appearance  of  those  belonging  to  a  traction  engine ; 
a  mud  compared  to  which  Christian's  "  Slough  of  Despond  "  would 
have  been  a  clean,  refreshing  resting-place.  The  remaining  tenth 
of  the  street  was  devoted  to  the  side  walks  made  of  wood,  in  a 
more  or  less  rickety  condition,  quite  death-traps,  I  thought ;  but  as 
I  was  journeying  by  daylight  no  serious  accident  occurred.  I  saw 
numberless  little  wooden  places,  of  an  enlarged  packing-case  or 
glorified  doll's  house  order,  which  I  was  told  were  dwelling-houses 
or  stores,  or  offices,  as  the  case  might  be.  Certainly  they  had 
a  door  and  a  window  or  two  apiece,  but  the  fact  of  their  being 
built  entirely  of  wood,  nearly  all  unpainted  and  frequently  of  only 
one  storey,  gave  them  a  curious  Liliputian  air  to  one  unac- 
customed to  the  sight ;  at  any  rate  it  was  not  until  we  nearly 
reached  the  end  of  the  street,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  further  on, 
that  I  saw  what  I  recognised  as  bond  fide  houses.  These  were 
built  of  brick,  two  or  even  three  storeys  high,  the  lower  part  being 
used  as  stores  and  the  owners  living  on  the  floors  above.  A 
long,  rather  imposing-looking  block  of  buildings  some  distance 
away  had  been  originally  built  for  an  hotel,  but  was  now  divided 
into  three  houses,  one  of  them  being  the  Rectory  for  which  we 
were  bound. 

Perhaps  the  extraordinarily  untidy  and  unfinished  look  of 
things  struck  me  most.  Each  house  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
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"  dumped  "  on  its  present  site  just  temporarily,  until  the  owner 
had  time  to  think  of  a  proper  location  or  until  something  better 
could  be  devised,  which  in  very  truth  was  the  case ;  for  to-day 
there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  buildings  standing  in  exactly  the 
same  condition  I  found  them  in  when  I  arrived.  Fine  blocks  of 
brick  or  stone  buildings  have  replaced  the  little  wooden  shanties ; 
large  plate-glass  windows  adorn  all  the  stores ;  capital  side-walks 
abound  not  only  in  the  main  street  but  in  the  many  side  streets 
which  are  now  rapidly  appearing ;  the  mud,  alas  !  remains.  Not 
even  my  rose-coloured  spectacles  can  obliterate  that  in  the  early 
spring  when  the  thaw  comes.  But  this  drawback  only  exists  for 
a  very  few  weeks  in  the  year ;  at  other  times  no  roads  could  be 
better. 

As  for  the  interior  of  the  stores,  I  have  often  wished  I  could 
transplant  them  to  some  of  our  country  towns  at  home.  This 
desire  was  very  strong  within  me  the  other  day  when  I  went  into 
our  little  town  in  the  North  of  England  (a  picturesque  old  market- 
town  of  about  three  thousand  inhabitants)  to  buy  some  black  and 
white  material  for  blouses — a  simple  enough  demand  in  all  con- 
science. I  went  into  shop  No.  1  and  was  shown  a  most  melan- 
choly-looking material  and  informed  it  was  the  only  one  they  had 
in  stock.  "  No,  thank  you  !  "  I  said ;  "  I'm  afraid  it  will  not  do," 
and  passed  on  to  shop  No.  2.  Here,  horror  of  horrors  !  the  very 
same  material  was  shown  to  me,  together  with  its  own  sister,  by 
way  of  an  alternative,  these  again  being  the  only  specimens  in  .the 
shop.  In  desperation  I  took  the  original  piece ;  but  bemoaned  my 
good  North- Western  stores  which  would  have  easily  shown  me 
a  dozen  varieties  in  both  material  and  design.  I  remember  going 
two  years  ago  into  one  of  our  stores  in  Indian  Head  to  choose 
some  blouses  and  being  positively  amazed  at  the  number  to  select 
from.  It  is  the  same  with  every  other  department,  you  can  get 
everything  you  want  for  ordinary  use,  especially  in  the  way  of 
groceries,  ironmongery  and  butcher's  meat,  at  wonderfully  reason- 
able prices.  Clothing  and  drugs  are  as  a  rule  more  expensive 
than  they  are  in  England ;  but  happily  these  do  not  make  a  very 
serious  incursion  upon  one's  income,  for  the  country  is  very 
healthy  and  simplicity  in  dress  is  the  rule. 

Free  schools  with  an  admirable  curriculum;  churches  of  different 
denominations,  and  tolerably  good  hotels  of  the  rough  and  ready 
order,  exist  in  nearly  every  village.  On  the  other  hand,  a  state 
of  chaos  reigns  with  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements,  which, 
excepting  in  half  a  score  of  the  larger  towns,  are  practically  non- 
existent. The  water-supply  unfortunately  is  most  primitive, 
people  being  as  a  rule  dependent  upon  wells  of  a  more  or  less 
dubious  character,  and  such  rainwater  as  they  may  succeed  in 
catching  in  barrels  and  cisterns.  There  will  probably  be  an 
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excellent  telephone  service  and  not  a  single  sewer !  A  capital 
water-supply  may  exist  only  a  few  miles  away,  but  it  is  argued 
that  the  cost  of  obtaining  this  would  be  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
present  slender  resources  of  the  municipality.  Possibly  when 
some  serious  epidemic  appears,  decimating  the  inhabitants,  it 
may  be  realised  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and  that  a 
low  municipal  rate  is  not  altogether  an  unmixed  blessing. 

II. 

AT  THE  KECTOEY. 

When  we  reached  the  Kectory  I  was  taken  into  the  drawing- 
room  and  tucked  up  on  the  sofa  to  rest  till  breakfast  time. 

"  Are  you  two  off  to  bed  again  ?  "  I  innocently  asked,  for  it  was 
only  just  after  five. 

"  Not  much !  "  said  J.  (my  brother) ;  "  we're  off  to  do  our 
chores." 

"  What  on  earth  are  chores  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Why!  I've  got  my  horses  to  do  and  the  Parson's  got  his, 
and  the  cow's  to  be  milked,  and  there's  wood  to  be  cut,  and  the 
fire  to  be  lighted,  and  water  to  be " 

"  Oh,  good  gracious  !  do  stop.  And  when  on  earth  will  your 
chores,  as  you  call  them,  be  over?  I  never  thought  of  all  this." 

"  No  !  I  dare  say  you  didn't,"  said  J.,  smiling  as  he  left  me. 

I  wonder  how  many  others  at  home  quite  grasp  what  it  means 
to  have  no  servants  either  in-doors  or  out,  and  no  water  laid  on  all 
over  the  house.  If  you  possess  horses,  the  chances  are  you  have 
to  groom  them  yourself,  clean  out  the  stable,  and  do  all  the  other 
outside  work.  The  water  which  you  have  to  carry  for  the  daily 
supply  is  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  away,  and  when  you  come 
down  in  the  morning  instead  of  a  cosy  breakfast  awaiting  you,  a 
cold  stove  with  yesterday's  ashes  demands  your  attention.  This 
had  not  quite  come  home  to  me  till  J.'s  rigmarole  compelled 
me  to  realise  it,  and  I  just  lay  back  and  tried  to  grapple  with  the 
situation.  There  was  this  comfort,  evidently  the  men  lighted  the 
fires,  and  while  I  was  meditating  on  this  gleam  in  the  darkness  in 
came  the  Parson  with  a  cup  of  tea  to  soothe  my  ruffled  feelings. 
Evidently  one  chore  was  already  accomplished,  for  the  fire  must 
be  alight  to  make  the  tea,  so  perhaps  it  wasn't  such  an  awful 
business  after  all  said  and  done.  I  have  since  found  it  is  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world,  and  have  often  lighted  the  fire 
two  or  three  times  a  day  in  the  summer,  rather  than  have  the 
bother  of  everlastingly  putting  wood  on  and  keeping  the  kitchen 
unnecessarily  hot. 

After  the  tea  had  comforted  me  I  began  to  look  about,  and 
was  charmed  with  the  room  which  was  so  pretty  and  dainty :  if 
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I  hadn't  known  I  was  in  Assiniboia  I  might  have  thought  I  was 
still  in  England,  it  was  all  so  homelike;    even  Punch  and  the 
English   illustrated    papers   were    on    the    table    beside    me    (a 
fortnight  old  I  admit,  but  after  all  that  is  only  a  trifle ! ),  plants  and 
flowers  were  in  profusion,  and,  to  crown  all,  there  was  a  piano.     I 
don't  know  why,  but  I  had  always  pictured  missionaries  as  sedate 
elderly  people,  and  their  houses  as  sedate  and  elderly  as  themselves; 
therefore  it  was  with  something  like  a  shock  that  I  discovered  that 
this  particular  missionary  and  his  wife  were  no  older  than  myself, 
and  that  their  rooms  and  furniture  were  equally  gay  and  cheerful. 
They  had  other  friends  staying  with  them,  so  we  were  a  very  lively 
party  for  breakfast,  during  which  my  hostess  tried  to  persuade  me 
to  stay  with  them  instead  of  going  to  the  Shack,  as  my  brother's 
mansion   was   designated.     J.,  howrever,  assured  them  I  was  to 
stay  with  a  neighbour  near  the  Shack;  which  irritated  me  horribly, 
and  I  promptly  informed  him  that  I  hadn't  come  half  over  the 
world  to  be  quartered   upon  strangers,  however  delightful  they 
might  be.     I  had  come  to  my  brothers,  and  with  my  brothers  I 
meant  to  stay.     "  You  know  any  corner  will  do  for  me,"  I  airily 
concluded.      "All  right!"   murmured  J.,  who   has  an  abomin- 
able habit  of  never  contradicting  you  however  much  you  may  goad 
him  to  it,  yet  invariably  getting  his  own  way  in  the  end :  as  he 
did  with  a  vengeance  in  this  case. 

After    breakfast,   being   a   "  distinguished    stranger,"   I    was 
gravely  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  granted   an  audience  of 
regal  brevity  by  the  hostess,  and  left  to  do  some  correspondence, 
while   the   rest  of  the  party  continued  their  unfinished  chores. 
Alas !  since  then  "  old  times  are  changed,  old  manners  gone,"  and 
in  that  establishment,  at  any  rate,  a  meal  is  scarcely  over  before  an 
authoritative  voice  addresses  me  :  "  Now,  Colonel,  you  can  clear 
away  and  we'll  get  on  with  the  washing-up ;  "  thereby  signifying 
that  I  have  been  admitted  into  the  Inner  Shrine  of  Friendship's 
Temple,  a  mystic  fane  in  which  there  are  three  sharply  defined 
degrees,  though   the   English  world   may  not  quite   realise   the 
outward  and  visible  signs  thereof  unless  I  more  fully  explain  them. 
The  first  or  outermost  court  relegates  you  to  the  drawing-room, 
treats  you  with  the  most  frigid  politeness,  does  not  allow  you  to 
help  in  any  way  and  consequently  makes  you  feel  "  all  out  of  it." 
This  melancholy  region  is  reserved  for  the  very  new  arrivals,  gener- 
ally those  just  out  from  Home,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
stand, or  at  any  rate  fully  appreciate  Western  ways.     The  next 
degree  places  you  in  an  easy  chair  near  the  scene  of  operations  in 
the  dining-room  or  kitchen,  and  bids  you  discourse  while  the  host  or 
hostess  (or  both)  do  all  the  work ;  lastly  comes  the  Inner  Shrine, 
where  the  treatment  is  as  I  have  described  above ;  with  possibly 
an  extra  inducement  to  hurry  up  with  the  work  in  hand,  as  there 
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is  plenty    more    awaiting    your    further    efforts    when  that    is 
accomplished. 

The  average  man,  I  notice,  rarely  makes  any  effort  to  advance 
beyond  the  second  stage,  being  quite  content  to  do  as  he  is  told 
and  rest  in  comfort,  pipe  in  mouth  and  morning  paper  on  knee, 
making  covert  jibes  at  the  way  you  fold  the  table-cloth,  remove 
the  crumbs,  or  some  other  matter,  where  no  doubt  he  could  so 
easily  improve  upon  the  method  he  so  gaily  criticises.  Now  and 
then,  one  more  adventurous  or  more  imperious  than  the  rest, 
will  insist  on  helping ;  but  such  ardour  is  not  encouraged,  and  he 
too  generally  relapses  into  the  middle  course  from  which  in  a  wild 
moment  he  threatened  to  emerge.  Cases  have  been  known, 
however,  where  bolder  spirits  have  actually  had  the  audacity  to 
turn  their  hostess  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  do  all  the  washing-up 
for  her,  despite  her  vehement  protestations  that  all  the  china  will 
be  broken,  the  tea-spoons  sent  to  the  pig-tub  or  some  other  equally 
dire  calamity  occur — cheerful  prognostications  which  unfortunately 
are  never  realised ;  so  when  she  is  graciously  permitted  to  return 
to  her  domain,  she  finds  everything  as  clean  as  a  new  pin,  even  the 
washing-up-bowl  put  away,  and  the  towels  duly  hung  up  to  dry. 
Such  neatness  in  men  is  most  reprehensible,  for  what  on  earth 
are  women  to  do  when  they  cannot  grumble  at  the  shortcomings 
of  their  menkind,  but  are  obliged  unwillingly  to  confess  that  the 
poor  creatures  who  are  supposed  to  be  so  miserably  helpless  in 
domestic  matters  are,  after  all,  an  uncommonly  good  imitation  of 
the  superior  being  who  deigns  to  criticise  them  ?  I  can  assure  my 
English  sisters  that  there  are  few  situations  more  humiliating  to 
a  woman,  who  fondly  imagines  she  knows  how  to  do  things,  than 
to  be  ineffectually  struggling  with  some  essentially  feminine 
occupation,  when  some  man  comes  along  and,  saying,  "  Look  here, 
you're  doing  that  all  wrong,  let  me  help  you,"  in  a  moment  the 
difficulty  is  solved,  the  thing  is  done,  and  you  are  left  to  wonder 
how  you  could  ever  have  been  such  a  goose  as  not  to  have  seen 
the  right  way  before. 

III. 

THE  SHACK. 

However,  this  is  a  digression,  and  it  is  time  I  was  getting  on 
to  the  Shack.  To  put  it  mildly,  onr  equipage  in  which  we  were 
to  make  our  seven  miles  journey  had  seen  better  days.  I  could 
not  at  first  appreciate  its  merits,  and  was  in  mortal  terror  lest  it 
should  collapse,  for  there  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  superfluity 
of  string  and  rope  about  the  concern  which  threatened  disaster. 
And  when  we  started — my  brother  and  I  in  front,  with  the 
luggage  tied  in  behind — ugh  !  it  was  awful.  The  roads,  as  I 
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have  said,  were  knee-deep  in  slush ;  and  if  we  attempted  to  go 
beyond  a  foot's  pace,  great  clods  of  mud  bespattered  us,  until  we 
looked  more  like  exaggerated  mud-pies  than  anything  else.  When 
this  wasn't  happening,  we  were  plunging  through  sleughs  (good 
sized  ponds) ;  the  horses  taking  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
showing  that  this  was  not  their  first  experience,  by  any  means. 
At  first  I  wanted  to  get  out,  and,  I  suppose,  take  a  little  swim  on 
my  own  account ;  but  after  a  few  salutary  truths  had  been  hurled 
at  me,  I  did  as  I  was  told  and  "  sat  tight "  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  which,  to  my  unutterable  surprise,  was  accomplished  in 
safety.  We  passed  no  houses,  but  could  see  in  the  distance 
three  or  four  farmsteads  ;  the  prairie,  here  all  unbroken,  being 
one  mass  of  lovely  pale  purple  anemones  (very  like  our  crocus  in 
form,  but  with  an  exquisite  silvery,  fur-like  calyx),  which  appear 
immediately  the  thaw  sets  in,  heralding  the  spring,  and  gladdening 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  been  looking  so  longingly  towards 
its  advent. 

As  we  drove  up  to  the  Shack,  there  appeared  a  young  Hercules, 
whom  J.  introduced  as  "  Ealph,  who  is  helping  us  a  bit."  "  You 
see,  Kalph,  my  sister  has  actually  come,  after  all,"  he  added. 
The  young  man  raised  his  cap,  and,  seizing  my  hand,  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eyes,  and  casually  remarked,  "  I  wonder  if  you'd 
give  a  fellow  a  kiss."  I  was  petrified  with  horror  at  this  awful 
remark,  feeling  I  had  indeed  landed  among  savages,  though  I 
admit  the  creature  was  not  unprepossessing  in  appearance.  It 
was  not  until  I  saw  a  smile  on  J.'s  face  that  I  grasped  that  the 
young  giant  was  my  small  brother  W.,  who  had  five  years  previ- 
ously left  me,  nearly  drowned  in  my  own  tears,  because  he  seemed 
so  young  to  begin  to  fight  life's  battle  in  the  Western  wilderness. 
Certainly  the  North- West  has  treated  him  right  royally,  and  made 
him  into  one  of  her  most  devoted  sons.  They  had  had  a  great 
argument  as  to  whether  I  should  know  him  or  not ;  hence  the  little 
comedy,  which  emphatically  proved  that  I  did  not.  "By  Jove  ! 
there  was  murder  in  your  eye,  and  I  believe  if  we  hadn't  laughed 
you'd  have  jumped  out  of  the  back  of  the  rig  and  made  a  streak 
for  town,"  said  W.,  when  I  had  recovered  my  equanimity.  This 
uproar  brought  out  of  the  Shack  H.,  the  middle  brother.  I  can 
see  him  now  in  my  mind's  eye.  They  had  not  expected  me  till 
after  dinner,  so  his  costume  was  decidedly  of  the  negligS  order ;  in 
one  hand  he  held  a  huge  carving-knife,  in  the  other  a  flitch  of 
bacon,  both  of  which  he  dropped  on  an  old  box  outside  when  he 
came  to  give  me  a  fraternal  embrace  ;  then  he  escorted  me  into 
the  house,  picking  up  the  knife  and  flitch  en  passant,  and  proceeded 
to  cut  the  bacon  for  the  day's  dinner,  as  he  was  cook  and  general 
chore-boy  of  the  establishment. 

A  log  shanty  about  sixteen  feet  square,  two-thirds  of  which 
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formed  the  dwelling-room,  the  other  third  being  a  kind  of  passage, 
dtbris  shed,  call  it  what  you  will.  In  the  dwelling-room  a  stove, 
a  table,  a  bench,  three  or  four  wooden  chairs,  a  bookcase-cupboard 
arrangement  and  a  bed  in  the  corner,  used  as  a  sofa  in  the  day- 
time ;  on  this  bed  two  dogs  and  a  cat,  on  the  stove  a  frying-pan 
with  bacon  frizzling,  a  pan  of  potatoes,  and  a  huge  kettle  boiling ; 
on  the  table,  a  plate,  a  knife  and  fork,  a  cup,  and  (generally)  a 
saucer  for  each  person,  a  sugar  basin  and  salt  and  pepper  castors. 
Such  was  the  vision  that  greeted  me.  Such  is  the  vision  that 
would  greet  most  sisters  who  go  out  to  their  bachelor  brothers. 
Of  cleanliness  little,  comfort  a  minus  quantity;  the  bare  logs 
showing  where  the  paper  had  fallen  off,  and  daylight  appearing 
here  and  there  where  the  lime  had  fallen  away.  I  was  describing 
the  scene  awhile  ago  to  some  friends  in  England  when  one  of 
these  brothers  was  with  me. 

"  Oh,  come,  draw  it  mild,"  he  said,  "  it  wasn't  as  bad  as  that." 

"  Wasn't  it  ?  "  I  said ;  "  what  about  Araminta  running  in  and 
out  through  some  of  the  holes  ?  " 

"  Araminta  might  run  through  one  or  two,"  he  said  medita- 
tively ;  "  but  you  must  remember  she  was  a  very  small  cat," 
which,  as  you  will  readily  perceive,  effectually  proved  what 
horrible  fibs  I  had  been  guilty  of  telling  !  Holes  through  which 
a  cat — even  a  small  one — can  crawl,  being  so  usual  in  houses  in 
England  that  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  the  fact.  Under  the 
shanty  was  a  cellar,  but  the  ladder  down  to  it  was  risky,  so, 
needless  to  say,  I  never  went.  Up  a  step-ladder  with  some  of 
the  steps  a'missing  was  the  sleeping-room,  into  which  I  was  told 
I  must  not  pry ;  as,  though  they  had  cleaned  the  dwelling-room, 
they  had  had  no  time  to  do  anything  upstairs.  Being  a  daughter 
of  Eve,  one  day  I  thought,  like  Fatima,  to  probe  the  mysteries 
of  this  Bluebeard's  chamber,  and  with  difficulty  ascended,  in- 
tending to  put  it  to  rights.  But  one  glimpse  showed  me  I  could 
not  enter  upon  that  Herculean  labour,  and  I  went  down  in  a 
hurry ;  nor  did  I  ever  go  up  again  until  we  had  our  new  house 
built,  with  nice,  clean,  comfortable  bed-rooms;  and  I  thought, 
by  way  of  contrast,  I  would  look  once  more  upon  the  scene  which 
had  horrified  me  so  that  day ;  by  which  time  I  suppose  I  had 
become  more  accustomed  to  roughing  it,  at  any  rate  the  place 
did  not  appear  anything  like  so  desperately  awful  as  it  previously 
had  done,  and  I  believe  my  brothers  sleep  no  more  comfortably 
on  their  good  spring  beds  in  the  new  establishment  than  they  did 
on  straw  mattresses  on  the  floor  of  the  old ;  and  sometimes,  per- 
chance, they  sigh  for  the  good  old  days,  when  they  could  do  exactly 
as  they  liked,  with  no  thought  of  anyone  beyond  themselves. 

Later  experiences  proved  that  I  could  not  possibly  have  hit 
upon  a  more  inconvenient  time  than  I  did  for  my  brothers,  as 
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they  were  in  the  midst  of  seeding  operations  and  had  to  leave 
their  work  in  order  to  look  after  me ;  and,  as  there  was  not  even 
the  corner  I  had  so  built  upon  for  my  resting-place,  they  had,  in 
spite  of  my  previous  protestations,  to  drive  me  twice  a  day  to  and 
from  the  kind  neighbour  who  hospitably  entertained  me  for  the 
short  time  I  could  then  spare  for  the  prairie.  It  was  not  worth 
my  brothers'  while  to  make  any  unncessary  preparation  till  they 
found  whether  I  really  would  stay  with  them  and  that  my  much 
talked  of  plans  would  not  end  in  smoke.  But  it  was  great  fun, 
and  I  would  not  have  foregone  that  fortnight  on  any  account.  It 
was  so  delightful  being  as  abominably  untidy  as  one  could  be, 
knowing  it  did  not  matter  to  anyone  ;  for,  in  spite  of  our  vaunted 
civilisation,  there's  a  good  deal  of  barbarism  left  in  some  of  us. 
Even  in  this  short  time  I  had  two  visitors — husbands  sent  over 
by  their  wives  to  spy  out  the  land  and  see  what  I  was  like. 
The  first  one  came  in  his  working  clothes  and  found  me  sweeping 
out  the  room ;  to  him  I  could  talk  with  ease,  for  was  he  not  just 
as  we  were  ?  But  the  other  was  so  well-dressed  I  had  to  dust 
a  chair  before  I  could  possibly  dream  of  letting  him  sit  on  it, 
while  I  sat  with  the  dogs  and  cats  on  the  couch  and  tried  to  talk 
prettily  to  him,  knowing  all  the  while  my  face  was  black  as  a 
negro's  from  cleaning  the  stove,  and  that  there  was  a  distinctly 
dishevelled  air  about  the  whole  establishment  not  very  likely 
to  prepossess  a  stranger,  a  state  of  affairs  I  candidly  confess  not 
tending  to  put  one  at  one's  ease.  Since  then  I  have  become 
case-hardened,  and  even  if  my  Lord  Bishop  arrives,  I  go  out 
to  welcome  him  with  the  repose  of  a  Vere  de  Vere,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  occupation  of  the  moment. 

All  day  my  brothers  and  the  two  young  men  helping  them 
were  at  work  on  the  land  and  only  used  to  come  in  for  meals, 
dinner  at  twelve  o'clock,  supper  at  six.  In  those  halcyon  days 
washing-up  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  the  beef  used  to 
be  put  on  the  table  in  the  tin  it  had  been  roasted  in,  and  the 
potatoes  remained  in  their  pan  on  the  stove  to  be  dug  out  as 
required  :  only  a  gigantic  tea-pot  graced  the  board,  farmers  being 
inveterate  drinkers  of  that  beverage.  At  first  there  was  no 
cream,  all  the  cows  being  away,  for  it  was  considered  too  much 
fag  to  milk  them.  That  was  the  first  improvement  the  "  Missus  " 
effected  ;  a  cow  was  fetched  forthwith,  and  since  then  the  ranche 
has  never  been  without  a  splendid  supply  of  milk.  It  is  quite 
a  rare  thing  for  a  bachelor  to  keep  a  cow,  and  he  drinks  his  tea 
from  one  year's  end  to  another  without  a  drop  of  cream  in  it,  and 
pretends  he  likes  it.  Seeing  that  one  can  buy  a  cow  for  £5  and 
its  keep  costs  practically  nothing,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
imagine  why  this  useful  animal  isn't  a  member  of  every  bachelor's 
establishment  just  as  a  pig  is. 
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This  reference  reminds  me  of  an  amusing  episode  of  six 
months  later,  after  my  return  from  British  Columbia,  when 
"  The  Boys  "  had  made  a  little  room  beside  the  shanty  for  me 
to  live  in,  until  our  new  house  was  built.  The  little  spot  had 
formerly  been  a  granary — well  known  to  our  porcine  friends, 
no  doubt,  and  it  was  here  that  I  was  sleeping  placidly  one  moon- 
light night  when  I  was  awakened  by  most  mysterious  sounds 
difficult  to  define.  Scared  out  of  my  wits,  I  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
there  before  me  were  six  or  eight  little  porkers  foraging  among 
my  lares  and  penates  for  the  grain  they  thought  ought  to  be 
there.  They  had  prized  the  door  open  evidently  with  their 
snouts,  and  were  having  a  high  old  time  amongst  my  clothes. 
In  a  moment  I  was  out  of  bed  and  among  those  astonished  pigs. 
At  first  they  gazed  in  hopeless  bewilderment.  You  know  the 
way  they  look,  little  snouts  in  the  air,  little  bead-like  eyes  peering 
curiously,  little  tails  curled  and  all  so  alert  and  ready  for  whatever 
may  betide.  What  is  this  white-clad  avenging  fiend?  they 
asked — then  uttering  ear-piercing  squeals  and  grunts  they  made 
a  desperate  rush  for  the  world  outside.  I,  with  the  lust  of 
vengeance  strong  upon  me,  followed  barefooted  in  their  wake, 
and  the  last  I  saw  of  them  was  their  little  pink  bodies  rushing 
madly  down  the  bank  towards  the  creek,  irresistibly  reminiscent 
of  a  scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  two  thousand 
years  before. 

Happily  no  dire  result  ensued  in  this  case,  for  they  were  all 
perfectly  sound  and  flourishing  the  next  day,  though  no  doubt 
if  they  had  been  asked  they  would  have  told  you  they  were 
suffering  from  nerves,  and  their  description  of  the  night  before 
would  have  been  worthy  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  or  the  redoubt- 
able Baron  Munchausen ;  but  never  again  did  they  dare  to 
approach  the  shanty,  let  alone  come  into  the  inner  sanctum 
of  my  room,  where  they  had  seen  so  appalling  an  apparition, 
enough  to  have  sent  any  less  well-balanced  piggies  into  a  state 
of  raging  lunacy.  The  amazing  part  of  the  whole  business 
was  that  my  belongings  in  the  shack  never  heard  anything,  but 
slept  peacefully  through  it  all,  which  alarmed  me  more  than  the 
adventure  itself  had  done.  They  forthwith  had  a  strong  bolt  put 
on  the  door  by  way  of  atonement  for  such  unfraternal  callousness  ; 
though  they  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  dance  about  the  prairie, 
after  pigs  in  the  moonlight  in  such  madcap  fashion,  I  might 
have  the  dogs  and  cats  to  assist  me,  but  they  must  beg  to 
be  excused  from  joining  in  such  an  unconventional  proceeding, 
as  they  at  any  rate  had  a  hitherto  unblemished  reputation  for 
sanity  to  maintain. 

ELIZABETH  LEWTHWAITE. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS    IN   INDIA 
I. 

INDIGO— THE   NATIONAL   CONGRESS— IN  PRAISE  OF   THE 
VICEROY— THE   PERSIAN   GULF— TAXATION   AND   TEA 

THE  British  Government,  often  and  not  without 
reason,  blamed  for  its   supineness  in  favouring  our 
own  industries,  was  praised   last  year  for  ruling  that  all  blue 
cloth   supplied   to  the   Army  and  Navy  Clothing  Departments 
should  be  dyed  with  natural  indigo,  and  it  was  noticed  that  even 
in  Germany  an  order  had  issued  that  military  blue  cloth  should 
be  dyed  in  future  with   indigo  and  not,  as  in  the  past,  with 
alizarin.     This  was  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  that  in 
the  home  of  chemical  substitutes  alizarin  was   admitted  to  be 
inferior  to  the  old  blue  dyes,  though  the  order  did  not  prescribe 
the  use  of  natural  indigo.     Now,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
Prussian  War  Office  has  issued  type  patterns  dyed  with  synthetic 
indigo,  which  would  naturally  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  latter 
substance  had  recently  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection 
as  to  render  unnecessary  and  superfluous  the  use  of  natural  indigo. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  such  inference  is  justifiable, 
for  there  is  every  indication  that  the  Germans  are  not  unwilling 
to  bluff  the  planters  out  of  the  trade.     Now  that  men  of  science 
and  men  of  business  alike  allow  that  artificial  indigotin  is  not 
a   substitute  for,   but    identically  the  same   compound   as,   the 
indigotin  of  natural   indigo,  the   whole   question   resolves   itself 
into  one  of  cost.     For  it  does  not  appear  that  such  substances, 
other  than  indigotin,  as  exist  in  natural  indigo  are  indispensable 
to  the  production  of  a  dye,  fast,  brilliant  and  permanent,  though 
they  may  be,   and  probably  are,   of    value  in  the    process  of 
dyeing. 

The  acceptance  of  this  verdict  narrows  the  issues  and  leaves 
the  planter  face  to  face  with  the  real  problem — the  relative  cost 
of  production  of  the  synthetic  and  natural  substances.     Up  till 
YOL.  IIL— Up,  13.  E 
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now  the  price  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  improvement  in 
cultivation  by  the  use  of  artificial  manure  and  better  seed  is  likely 
to  further  reduce  the  cost  of  cultivation.  Much  is  hoped  from 
the  use  of  artificial  manures,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  planters  who  think  the  increase  will  be  at  least  as  great 
in  cost  as  in  production.  Great  results  are  also  expected  from 
the  use  of  the  blower  invented  by  Mr.  Christopher  Kawson, 
which  should  prevent  waste  and  will  in  no  way  impair  the  value 
of  the  indigo.  This  invention  will  be  thoroughly  tested  during 
the  present  year;  and  already  some  of  the  most  experienced 
brokers  in  Calcutta  have  expressed  the  opinion  that,  without 
reducing  the  quality,  the  use  of  the  blower  will  effect  an  increase 
of  upwards  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  out-turn. 

Attempts  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  production  of  synthetic 
indigo  have  hitherto  failed,  but  permission  can  be  obtained  to 
visit  the  Badische  Aniline  Soda  Fabrik  Works  at  Ludwigschofen, 
and  inspect  the  process  of  manufacture,  commencing  with  the 
raw  material  naphthaline,  and  finishing  with  the  synthetic  Indigo 
of  Commerce.     About  six  thousand  hands  are  employed,  and,  it  is 
needless  to  observe,  a  number  of  chemists,  and  the  machinery  is 
of  the  latest  and  best  character.     From  the  price-current  of  the 
shares  of  the  Company  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
experienced  a  loss  since  the  introduction  of  the  indigo  manu- 
facture, whether  due  to  loss  on  the  production  of  that  substance, 
or  of  one  or  more  of  their  other  numerous  products,  is  uncertain. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Company  is  very  anxious  to 
foster  the  idea  that  Behar   Indigo  is  a  ruined  industry,  which 
sugar  should  speedily  replace,  and  that  their  solicitude  is  not  due 
to  a  disinterested  affection  for   the  Indian  planters.      There  is 
moreover  no  immediate  likelihood  of  the  establishment  of  other 
synthetic  indigo  factories  in  Germany,  and  so  long  as  the  produc- 
tion at  Ludwigschofen  is — as  it  is — only  about  one-sixth  of  the 
present  requirements  of  the  trade,  at  a  time  when  the  demand 
for  pure  natural  indigo  for  dyeing  cotton  is  actually  increasing, 
there  is  no  cause  for  the  planters  to  look  upon  a  cause  as  lost, 
in  which  300,000  acres  of  land,  £4,000,000  of  capital,  and  a  vast 
population  are  vitally  interested.     Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  over- 
estimate the  loss  to  India  which  would  result  from  the  withdrawal 
of  the  700  Europeans,  who  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
others,  have  settled  in  that  country  to  the  equally  great  advantage 
of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Indian  Government. 

Like  other  economic  questions,  the  future  of  Indian  indigo 
is  one  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  dogmatise.  There  are  experts 
who  think  that  owing  to  the  reduction  of  prices  brought  about 
by  the  competition  of  synthetic  and  aniline  blue,  the  worst  class 
of  estates  must  disappear,  and  that  prices  are  not  likely  to  witness 
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any  great  recovery,  but  that  the  good  estates  will  continue  to  pay 
fairly  well,  because  they  can  produce  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
Badische  Anilin  Fabrik.  Several  authorities  hold  that  the  aniline 
dye  and  not  synthetic  indigo  is  the  dangerous  competitor,  and 
point  out  that  alizarine  blue  is  more  easily  manipulated,  and  in 
certain  manufactories  has  ousted  natural  indigo,  except  in  respect 
of  contracts  with  Government,  which  stipulates  for  the  use  of  the 
latter  product.  In  short,  they  think  the  Germans  are  booming 
the  synthetic  indigo,  which  cannot  be  produced  at  a  profit,  in 
order  to  force  the  Behar  planters  into  sugar  cultivation,  and 
obtain  command  of  the  market.  If  this  view  be  correct,  which 
there  seems  good  reason  for  thinking,  the  planter  should  recog- 
nise his  chief  competitor  in  the  aniline  dyes,  and  order  accordingly 
his  plans  for  defence  and  attack. 

Such  a  course  of  conduct  can  be  pursued  simultaneously  with 
the  prosecution  of  thorough  and  effective  research  into  the  possi- 
bilities of  developing  and  extending  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  The 
O'Connor  Commission  reported  that,  as  carried  on  at  present  by 
the  planters,  sugar-growing  is  already  profitable,  but  that  the 
profits  could  be  greatly  enhanced  by  resorting  to  central  mills  and 
refineries,  or  if  these  reforms  would  cost  more  than  can  at  present  be 
provided,  by  the  use  of  cheaper  steam  mills  worked  in  the  factories 
and  making  "  grey  sugar,"  for  selling  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  organise  a  regular  system,  since  the  Indian  methods  could 
hardly  be  applied  upon  a  large  scale  by  Europeans.  The  Com- 
mission did  not  recommend  the  grant  of  State  aid  to  the  planters 
for  the  erection  of  refineries,  but  thought  Government  might  with 
advantage  maintain  a  well-equipped  central  institution  in  charge 
of  a  competent  director  and  chemist,  who  could  give  advice  as  to 
the  best  variety  of  cane  and  other  crops,  and  generally  impart 
instruction  regarding  the  scientific  side  of  cultivation.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  further  access  to  the  railway  system  should 
be  given  by  way  of  sidings.  Sir  John  Woodburn,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  practically  promised  a  grant  equal  to  the 
sum  the  planters  are  now  spending  upon  experiments,  provided 
an  amalgamation  were  effected  between  the  Behar  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Indigo  Improvements  Syndicate.  This  condition 
has  been  fulfilled,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  sugar 
should  not  be  provided  as  a  second  string,  without  in  any  way  re- 
linquishing the  battle  with  the  Badische  Factory,  or  feeling  des- 
pondent as  to  its  successful  issue.  Meanwhile  experiments  have 
been  made  in  sugar  cultivation  exhibiting  profits  of  50  per  cent, 
and  100  per  cent.,  or  double  what  the  profit  on  indigo  would  be  at 
twice  its  present  price.  Of  course  such  experiments  upon  small 
patches,  carried  out  at  relatively  small  cost  upon  indigo  estates, 
do  not  pretend  to  be  conclusive. 

E  2 
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The  resolutions  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 


possess  little  novelty,  but  that  in  itself  is  no  more  a 
National  ,  .,  .  ,,  ,, 

Congress,     reproach  to  its  organisers,  than  the  reappearance  every 

session  of  the  Irish,  the  temperance,  and  other  in- 
soluble problems  is  a  reproach  to  legislators  at  home.  The  resolu- 
tions are  moderate  in  terms,  just  as  the  language  in  which  they 
are  discussed  is  loyal  and  unobjectionable,  and  some  of  them  at 
any  rate  are  admitted  to  be  counsels  of  perfection  even  by  men, 
who  by  no  means  accept  the  Congress  programme  as  practicable. 
The  institution  of  a  permanent  settlement,  such  as  exists  in 
Bengal,  in  every  province  of  the  Empire,  would  deprive  the 
Government  of  any  share  in  future  of  the  increased  value  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  resulting  from  improved  communications 
and  irrigation,  from  improved  trade,  and  higher  prices.  Of 
course  if  the  periodical  revisions  effected  in  the  temporarily  settled 
provinces  have  been  unfair  to  the  cutivator  holding  directly 
under  Government,  the  administration  cannot  be  successfully 
defended.  But  the  case  is  hardly  made  out,  and  the  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Dutt,  Mr.  W.  Digby  and  Mr.  Naoroji  are  by  no  means 
conclusive.  The  condition  of  the  people  being  adopted  as  the 
criterion,  the  assertion  that  this  is  better  in  Bengal  than  in  other 
parts  of  India,  is  met  by  a  flat  contradiction  from  men  whose 
experience  cannot  be  denied.  Neither  does  Mr.  Digby  help 
the  case,  when  he  shows  that  in  Bengal  the  average  income  is 
almost  the  lowest,  below  what  Lord  Curzon  gave  last  year  as  the 
all-Indian  average,  while  in  the  Central  Provinces,  of  the  assess- 
ment of  which  the  loudest  complaints  are  made,  and  in  Bombay, 
the  condition  of  which  is  at  present  more  unsatisfactory  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  India,  the  average  income  is  calculated 
by  the  Congress  party  to  be  the  nearest  to  the  Viceroy's  figure, 
which  itself  that  party  rejects  as  altogether  too  favourable. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  the  considerable  rise  in  the  assess- 
ment was  made  at  the  expense  of  a  new  class  of  landlords, 
against  whom  their  tenants,  the  actual  cultivators,  were  at  the 
same  time  protected  by  a  stringent  Tenancy  Act.  Even  Mr. 
Digby  admits  that  in  Madras  a  higher  assessment  is  paid  with 
greater  ease  than  a  lower  assessment  in  Bombay.  The  fact 
is  the  figures  prove  very  little,  but  as  a  rule  the  heavier  assess- 
ments upon  the  better  lands  are  lighter  in  incidence  than  the  very 
much  lower  rates  levied  upon  inferior  and  unirrigated  soils.  The 
institution  of  a  permanent  settlement,  which  does  not  necessarily 
postulate  the  creation  of  a  middleman  landlord,  would  not  with 
any  certainty  or  even  probability  improve  the  condition  of  the 
agriculturists,  but  enhancements  of  the  land  revenue  should  by  all 
means  be  discouraged  by  Government  at  the  periodical  revision, 
until  it  is  more  apparent  than  it  is  at  present  that  existing  rates 
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are  paid  without  difficulty.  The  increased  demands  of  scientific 
administration  are  too  readily  accepted  as  an  excuse,  though  the 
people  do  not  desire,  and  do  not  need  anything  more  scientific 
and  elaborate  than,  and  indeed  could  get  along  very  well,  with 
something  less  scientific  and  elaborate  than  the  present  system. 
Again,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  separation  of  the 
judicial  and  executive  functions  would  not  weaken  the  executive 
Government.  Such  separation  is  a  Western  not  an  Eastern 
ideal. 

The  man  in  authority  in  the  East  has  always  had  judicial 
powers,  and  must  have  them  to  maintain  authority,  while  a 
mere  tax-collector,  shorn  of  his  magisterial  functions,  would  be 
an  altogether  odious  and  incomprehensible  creature.  Of  course, 
if  the  executive  abuses  its  magisterial  powers,  there  is  an  un- 
answerable case  for  separation,  but  is  there  any  proof  of  this? 
And  how  is  a  new  magistracy  to  be  created  without  adding 
enormously  to  the  cost  of  an  administration  the  Congress 
condemns  as  extravagant,  and  most  people  who  know  India  will 
allow  to  be  already  at  least  as  costly  as  the  country  can  afford  ? 
No  doubt  qualified  Indian  lawyers  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  that  learned 
body  would  not  necessarily  be  strengthened  by  acquiring  the 
services  of  Indian  High  Court  Judges,  who  knowing  nothing  of 
India  upon  appointment,  and  frequently  having  had  very  little 
practice  in  England,  yet  return  with  £100  a  year  pension  for  life 
for  every  completed  year  of  only  twelve  years'  service  in  India, 
without  necessarily  having  become  "  qualified  Indian  lawyers." 
Among  them  are  very  able  men,  but  the  system  by  no  means 
guarantees  that  India  gets  her  money's  worth,  and  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  among  those  conversant  with  the  conditions  of  our 
High  Courts  in  India  that  barristers  and  vakils,  who  have 
proved  their  capacity  in  the  country,  should  more  frequently  be 
promoted  to  the  Bench,  whence  they  could,  in  fulness  of  time  and 
in  ripeness  of  knowledge,  pass  on  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Congress  cries  out  with  justice  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
abilities imposed  upon  Indians  in  South  Africa,  in  which  country 
they  have  again  proved  their  courage  and  devotion  to  their  de 
facto  rulers,  a  quality  in  which  their  equals  will  nowhere  else 
be  found.  But  while  they  ask,  severer  disabilities  are  enacted 
in  Australia,  which  is  not  likely  to  heed  the  recent  protest 
of  the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce,  against  the  restric- 
tion of  mail  contracts  to  ships  worked  exclusively  with  white 
labour.  Some  disadvantages  are  inherent  in  world-wide  empire. 
One  is  that  general  and  abstract  justice  cannot  be  enforced 
against  local  prejudice,  and  individual  interests  and  federation 
would  not  stand  the  strain  of  forcing  Australia  to  give  a  free 
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field  and  no  favour  to  the  Indian  immigrant.  It  is  comforting 
to  find  the  Congress  unwilling  to  adopt  Mr.  Naoroji's  theory 
that  foreign  trade  confers  no  advantage  upon  India,  if  so  much 
may  be  inferred  from  the  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  true 
remedy  for  famine  lies,  among  other  things,  in  the  stimulation 
of  capital.  Lord  Curzon's  government  seems  to  be  furthering 
upon  the  frontier,  and  in  its  internal  policy,  the  very  ends  the 
Congress  has  in  view,  namely,  military  retrenchment,  improved 
agriculture,  and  a  fostering  of  indigenous  industries,  so  far  as 
such  industries  can  by  indirect  action  be  fostered. 

That  the  resolution  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  simultaneous  ex- 
aminations in  England  and  in  India  for  admission  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  has  been  ignored,  that  the  pledges  given  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians  have  been  inadequately  redeemed,  can  hardly  be 
denied,  and  that  certain  items  in  the  military  account,  notably  the 
capitation  charges,- call  for  readjustment,  is  at  any  rate  an  opinion 
very  widely  held.  The  Congress  is  not  satisfied  with  the  con- 
siderable addition  made  last  year  to  the  wages  of  the  planters' 
coolies  in  Assam,  though  the  condition  of  these  immigrants  was 
previously  by  no  means  altogether  unsatisfactory,  as  Mr.  Digby 
apparently  admits  in  his  '  Prosperous  India,'  when  he  says  there 
is  no  pressure  in  Assam.  The  currency  question  is  one  upon 
which  few  will  be  prepared  to  express  so  confident  an  opinion  as 
that  recorded  by  the  Congress,  though  their  position  is  one  which 
by  no  means  lacks  numerous  and  respectable  adherents.  The 
effect  of  the  Government's  policy  upon  the  producer  can  hardly 
be  certainly  known  till  a  far  longer  period  has  elapsed  than  that 
upon  the  experience  of  which  it  would  be  altogether  unsafe  to 
base  positive  and  permanent  conclusions. 

Meanwhile  the  Mahomedans  not  only  abstain  from  counten- 
ancing the  Congress,  but  at  a  recent  meeting  held  at  Lucknow 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  a  new  organisation  of 
Mahomedans  should  be  formed  in  order  to  secure  united  action  in 
social  and  political  matters  affecting  the  followers  of  Islam,  and 
that  such  organisation  "  should  hold  aloof  from  that  body  of 
persons,  natives  from  every  part  of  India,  which  has  been  known 
for  many  years  past  as  the  National  Congress."  The  reasons  for 
the  latter  resolution  are  that  the  essential  demand  of  the  Congress 
is  a  representative  system,  which  must  prove  injurious  to  the 
numerical  minority.  The  religious  idea  still  dominates  the 
inhabitants  of  India,  and  though  Christians  must  rejoice  with  Sir 
Charles  Elliott  at  an  increase  of  half  a  million  since  last  census, 
very  little  significance  attaches  even  to  an  advance  which  is 
undeniably  large  out  of  a  total  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
Christians,  a  fact  which  will  probably  be  made  more  clear  when 
Mr.  Bisley's  report,  showing  the  class  to  which  the  converts 
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belong,  is  published   to  supplement  and  explain  the  advanced 
figures  that  have  been  circulated. 

The  Congress  party  praises  every  Viceroy  upon 
^th**86  ms  appointment,  waxes  luke-warm  as  the  months 
Viceroy.  Pass»  an^  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  short 
term  of  office  elapses  without  any  substantial  step 
being  taken  towards  the  adoption  of  their  programme,  and 
generally  despairs  of  him  before  half  his  reign  is  over.  It 
is  therefore  noteworthy  that  the  President,  who  in  his  opening 
speech  cannot  well  do  other  than  give  voice  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Congress,  should  declare  "  that  Lord  Curzon's  zeal 
for  the  advancement  of  the  people,  and  his  desire  to  hold  the 
scales  even  is  unquestionable."  This  confidence  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  a  conviction  that  the  Viceroy  will  leave  nothing 
undone,  and  will  exert  to  the  utmost  his  undeniably  great 
personal  influence  and  authority,  to  curb  the  forward  spirits  on 
the  frontier.  One  little  war  throws  every  consideration  but  finance 
into  the  background,  and  causes  suffering  on  the  Indian  borderland 
which  would  excite  strong  feeling  if  the  scene  were  laid  in  South 
Africa.  The  Viceroy  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  faculty  of 
focussing  the  public  eye  in  India  upon  his  own  personal  words 
and  deeds,  and  his  recent  tour  through  Assam  and  over  the  north- 
western frontier  to  Upper  Burma  was  in  itself  memorable  among 
viceregal  progresses,  over  and  above  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
just  after  the  death  of  the  Amir,  when,  contrary  to  expectation 
and  apprehension,  the  peace  was  hardly  disturbed  by  petty  raids 
upon  the  north-west  frontier,  and  while  a  new  policy  and  a  new 
province  were  more  than  justifying  their  existence. 

Lord  Curzon  did  well  to  discourage  the  wild  schemes  for 
connecting  Burma  by  railway  with  Yunnan,  the  great  mineral 
wealth  of  which,  particularly  copper,  is  no  doubt  destined  to 
make  its  way  to  the  coast  by  the  ancient  and  sufficient  waterways 
and  by  the  railway,  the  construction  of  which  is  believed  to  be 
already  arranged  by  syndicates  working  under  a  guarantee,  with 
the  active  aid  of  the  French,  Home  and  Tonquin  Governments. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  contemplation  or  even  the 
discussion  of  such  obviously  unremunerative  schemes  as  exten- 
sions of  the  Burmese  railway  systems  to  Yunnan  and  Bengal  go 
some  way  to  justify  the  fears  of  those  who  see  in  all  expenditure 
of  British  capital  in  the  Indian  Empire  a  further  drain  upon  its 
resources,  without  direct  return  for  the  payment  of  interest 
charges.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Indian  taxpayer  nothing 
can  be  said  for  costly  extensions  of  railway  systems ;  neither 
the  revenues  of  the  country,  nor  the  necessities  of  the  people 
allow  of  mere  political  protractions  into  mountainous  hinterlands 
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in  order  to  meet  difficulties  which  may  never  arise,  or  the  occur- 
rence of  which  such  uneasy  and  apprehensive  activity  actually 
precipitates.  Within  the  limits  of  India  there  are  certain  strategic 
advantages  which  would  be  obtained  by  making  a  broad  gauge 
connection  between  Bombay  and  Sind,  and  by  doubling  the  line 
from  Lahore  to  Peshawar,  but  these  are  not  pressing  necessities. 
A  greater  interest  attaches  to  the  distribution  during  the  coming 
financial  year  of  the  sanctioned  expenditure  of  ^7,000,000,  of 
which  half  will  be  absorbed  by  lines  already  under  construction. 
Of  the  new  railroads,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  which 
gives  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Eailway  access  to  the  Palamow  and 
Daltongang  coalfields,  and  several  very  necessary  extensions  and 
additions  to  the  existing  lines  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies. 

The  English  and  Continental  Press  has  taken 
Persian  so  seri°usty  certain  unsigned  articles  published  in 
Gulf.  this  country  regarding  the  relations  of  England 

and  Eussia  in  the  East,  that  it  might  almost  be 
imagined  that  the  suggestions  thrown  out  for  an  under- 
standing proceeded  from  other  than  irresponsible,  and  possibly 
uninformed,  sources.  The  most  capable  of  these  writers  admits 
that  no  agreement  could  be  made  with  Eussia  except  upon  the 
condition  that  Persia  should  be  sacrificed.  This  is  a  condition 
England  can  never  accept,  and  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a 
guarantee  that  we  should  reap  any  advantage  for  sacrifices  made 
for  the  sake  of  shadowy  understandings,  which  are,  indeed,  of 
little  account,  when  solemn  treaties,  on  the  occurrence  of  inter- 
national convulsions,  prove  to  be  so  much  waste  paper.  There 
could  be  no  greater  folly  than  to  attempt  to  define  relations  which 
can  never  be  a  constant  quantity,  particularly  at  a  time  when  we 
suffer  from  embarrassments  affecting  our  freedom  of  action.  It 
is  doubtful  how  far  in  England  people  understand  how  exclusively 
the  Persian  Gulf  falls  within  the  sphere  of  our  influence,  how  all 
its  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  and  how  vital  it  is  to  our  interests  that  it  should 
remain  a  British  water.  It  needs  no  denial  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  convince  us  that  Eussia  has  no  intention  and  no  means  of 
connecting  the  trans-Caspian  line  with  South  Persia,  but  no  such 
preliminary  is  necessary  to  action  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  being 
taken,  similar  to  the  cynical  game  of  grab  played  by  Germany, 
Eussia  and  England,  on  the  coast  of  China.  Fortunately,  the 
Foreign  Office  does  not  follow  the  lead  of  anonymous  writers,  and 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  we  shall  be  content  to  watch  Eussia, 
and,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  act  with  vigour  if  occasion  arises,  though 
our  influence  has  been  on  the  wane,  particularly  in  the  north,  since 
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the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  loan  and  the  commencement  of  the 
South  African  War.  Odessa  is  a  better  source  than  Petersburg 
whence  to  obtain  an  impartial  opinion  upon  any  political  questions, 
and  there  it  is  believed  that  the  Russian  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany does  not  consider  that  there  is  little  chance  of  developing  an 
export  trade  between  Russia  and  Southern  and  Western  Persia. 

The  discussion  which  ensued  upon  Mr.  Lynch's  recent  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  showed  that  most  of  the  speakers 
were  sound  upon  the  Gulf  question.  Mr.  Norman,  in  asking 
Mr.  Lynch  for  a  constructive  policy,  seemed  to  indicate  that  as 
we  cannot  fight  Russia  and  Germany  on  land,  we  had  better  let 
them  alone  to  do  what  they  like,  though  he  did  not  expressly 
advocate  so  spiritless  a  policy,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson, 
arguing  also  from  our  recent  Chinese  experiences,  appeared  to  be 
of  much  the  same  mind.  Mr.  Lynch,  in  reply,  said  he  would 
declare  a  protectorate,  and  oppose  the  world  in  arms  rather  than 
tolerate  the  acquisition  of  a  port  in  the  Gulf  by  another  Power. 
No  one  suggested  any  less  heroic  measures  for  present  use,  but 
I  urged  that  we  should  cease  to  irritate  powerful  neighbours  by 
attaching  undue  importance  to  anonymous  writers,  and  by  con- 
tinually lecturing  them  from  our  own  assumed  altruistic  heights. 
Surely  also  in  the  last  resort  we  have  in  our  navy  and  our  tariff 
a  present  and  a  potential  weapon  of  defence  and  offence. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  Robert  Giffen's  pro- 
and  Tea*1  Posal  that  tea  should  be  taxed  another  2d.  or  3d.  per  lb., 
which  would  bring  the  toll  up  to  100  per  cent,  of  value, 
has  aroused  a  storm.  Not  only  is  Sir  Robert  Giffen  not  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  influences 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  smallest  degree.  Sir 
Michael  has  expressly  stated  that  when  remissions  can  be  con- 
sidered, tea  shall  come  before  wines,  spirits,  and  alcoholic  liquors, 
and  he  expressed  his  sympathy  with  this  peculiarly  British 
industry  weighed  down  by  currency  legislation,  which  obviously 
has  adversely  affected  it  up  to  the  present  at  any  rate,  by  war 
taxation,  and  by  over-production.  Just  as  the  corner  was  being 
turned,  and  there  were  fair  hopes  of  a  complete  recovery,  though 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  new  ground  to  come  into  bearing,  this 
irresponsible  bomb  is  thrown  into  the  tea-garden.  There  is 
little  reason,  however,  for  thinking  it  will  explode,  and  those  who 
think  it  will,  may  prove  as  far  out  in  their  reckoning  as  the 
critics,  who  have  been  penning  accounts  of  the  gloomy  outlook 
in  the  tea  trade,  just  as  that  outlook  had  considerably  cleared  up, 
and  the  glass  is  set  fair. 

J.  D.  REES. 
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II. 

THE   LAND   QUESTION 

A. 

COLLAPSE  OF  THE  AGEICULTUEIST 

[Impressed  by  the  evidences  of  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  agricultural 
masses  in  India,  a  number  of  eminent  Englishmen  recently  submitted  a 
memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  asking  that  local  inquiries,  similar 
to  those  carried  out  in  the  Punjab  in  1896,  may  be  instituted  in  other  parts  of 
our  great  dependency.  As  the  Punjab  inquiry  resulted  in  the  passing  of  relief 
legislation  of  a  drastic  character  for  that  province,  it  is  thought  that  were 
precise  information  collected  for  the  other  provinces  of  British  India,  adminis- 
trative reforms  would  be  introduced,  tending  to  the  rehabilitation  of  agriculture 
and  the  consequent  strengthening  of  the  famine-resisting  powers  of  the  people. 
Lord  George  Hamilton  has  consented  to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject  at 
an  early  date.] 

SINCE  1896  the  monsoon  rains,  with  one  short  exception,  have 
persistently  failed  over  vast  areas  in  India.  At  first  a  country  as 
large  as  France  was  affected,  but  later,  provinces  more  extensive 
than  France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  put  together  were 
all  famine-stricken.  During  this  prolonged  visitation  the  number 
of  starving  persons  maintained  by  the  State  ranged  from  over 
five  millions  to  a  hundred  thousand,  the  present  figure.  The 
direct  cost  of  the  famine  has  so  far  been  eleven  millions  sterling 
to  the  State,  several  millions  to  the  charitable  public,  and,  roundly, 
sixty  millions  to  the  sufferers — and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Indeed, 
all  indications  point  to  the  probability  that  pauper  relief  will  soon 
be  a  permanent  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  India. 

In  some  aspects  the  drought  of  the  last  five  years  has  not  been 
without  economic  gain.  By  killing  off  weaklings  and  checking 
the  birth-rate  it  has  arrested  for  a  time  the  appalling  growth  of 
population,  the  feeding  of  which  during  periods  of  rain-failure  must 
in  future  be  a  problem  of  ever-increasing  difficulty.  Further,  by 
revealing  the  general  destitution  of  the  agriculturists,  and  those 
dependent  on  them,  the  Government  is  awakening  to  the  task  of 
remodelling  the  machinery,  which  has  been  instrumental  in  im- 
poverishing them.  In  former  times  war,  pestilence  arid  famine 
counteracted  the  exuberance  of  reproduction,  induced  by  a  hot 
climate,  cycles  of  good  rains,  and  a  rich  soil.  The  first  enemy 
has  long  been  disarmed,  and  the  other  two  have,  since  1870,  been 
kept  at  bay.  How  this  thirty  years'  war  will  end  is  now  doubtful. 
At  present  victory  inclines  to  the  forces  of  nature  rather  than  to 
those  of  organised  human  effort.  Three  hundred  millions  of 
mouths,  that  number,  during  normal  periods,  annually  increasing 
by  three  millions,  the  classes  growing  richer,  the  labouring  masses 
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poorer,  how  are  these  masses  to  be  fed  and  kept  contented  ?  That 
is  the  problem.  Some  say  by  a  more  rapid  extension  of  irriga- 
tion-canals and  railways.  That  is  hardly  possible.  The  Govern- 
ment is  doing  its  best,  in  both  directions.  But  the  maximum 
possible  is  not  far  off,  and  after  all,  too,  though  irrigation  provides 
food,  it  also  multiplies  consumers,  and  though  railways  equalise 
prices,  they  also  facilitate  exportation,  and  the  concentration  of 
produce  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  When  famine  occurs,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  dearth  of  food  which  starves  the  millions,  as  the  want 
of  means  to  procure  it.  Unhappily,  most  of  the  steps  hitherto 
taken  to  increase  and  diffuse  agricultural  products  have  operated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  the  purchasing  ability  of  the  poor. 
If  so,  reduce  the  land  revenue,  say  many,  and  enable  the  cultivators 
to  buy  food.  As  a  fact,  the  land  revenue  demand  has  been  already 
lowered  to  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  pre-English  times,  with 
the  result  that  improved  credit  has  made  indebtedness  easy. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  truism  that  were  the  Government  not  only  to 
further  reduce  its  assessments,  but  forego  them  altogether,  in  a 
generation  or  two  most  of  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice  would  have 
passed  to  the  money-lenders.  In  this  dilemma,  some  critics  urge 
that,  as  famine  is  due  to  rain-failure,  and  forests  improve  and 
regulate  the  rainfall,  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  re-afforesting 
India.  Such  a  measure  would  only  intensify  famine,  for,  were  it 
applied,  it  would  prove  enormously  costly,  withdraw  great  areas 
from  cultivation,  and  in  the  end  prove  ineffective.  Before  the 
nineteenth  century,  India  was  patched  with  scattered  forests  and 
jungles,  and  yet  all  the  evidence  available  shows  that  the  rains 
were  just  as  uncertain  then  as  now.  The  people  of  India,  in 
other  words  the  labouring  population,  have  always  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth ;  but  whilst  not  crowding  on  the  soil,  and  left  to 
shift  for  themselves,  they  were  less  sedentary  and  less  self -helpless 
than  they  now  are.  Hecatombs  were  sacrificed  from  preventible 
causes,  no  doubt,  but  nobody  cared,  and,  the  calamity  over,  the 
gaps  were  soon  filled.  Ordinarily  there  was  enough  and  to  spare 
for  all,  and  as  the  State  did  not  interfere  with  village  institutions, 
they  survived  and  were  strong. 

To-day  the  conditions  are  different ;  the  population  is  dense, 
the  room  to  move  no  longer  exists,  individualism  has  displaced 
communism,  the  law  is  omnipotent  and  omnipresent,  the  profits 
of  agriculture  are  intercepted  by  usurers,  and  the  producers  are 
in  poverty.  Twenty  years  ago  the  late  Sir  William  Hunter 
wrote,  "  Forty  millions  of  the  people  of  India  habitually  go 
through  life  on  insufficient  food."  Seven  years  afterwards 
Sir  Charles  Elliott,  with  perhaps  some  exaggeration,  put  on 
record,  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  half  the  agricultural 
population  do  not  know  from  one  year's  end  to  another  what 
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it  is  to  have  a  full  meal."  Before  our  day  they  had  plenty  of 
"full  meals"  in  years  of  abundance,  and  every  village  was  an 
independent  commonwealth,  but  now  the  last  vestiges  of  these 
mutual-aid  associations,  which  had  resisted  the  vicissitudes  of 
two  thousand  years  of  native  rule  and  misrule,  are  disappearing, 
and  grasping  intruders  lord  it  over  the  people  of  the  soil,  who  are 
sinking  into  the  position  of  serfs  under  their  former  dependents. 
Until  lately,  this  truth  has  been  seen  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly  " 
— the  vis  inertia  of  a  centralised  system  distorting  vision  and 
veiling  inconvenient  actualities.  Now  there  is  a  general  awaken- 
ing to  facts  both  amongst  officials  and  the  informed  portion  of  the 
British  public.  Both  are  beginning  to  recognise  that,  as  Lord 
Curzon  lately  put  it,  "  upon  the  contentment  and  solvency  of  the 
millions  who  live  upon  the  soil  is  based  the  security  of  our  rule," 
and  that  as  many  of  those  millions  are  paupers  or  in  debt  our 
safety  is  already  jeopardised.  Failing  a  higher  motive  then,  our 
own  self-interest  demands  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  our  dominion  should  be  restored.  Can  the  evils 
created  by  the  mistakes  and  lethargy  of  the  last  fifty  years  be  now 
removed,  or  is  it  too  late?  That  is  the  question.  To  form  an 
opinion,  the  facts  require  elucidation. 

When  we  acquired  the  heritage  of  the  Moguls,  and  later  of 
the  Sikhs,  we  had  a  clean  slate  to  work  upon.  Every  ruler  before 
us  had  always  been  the  universal  landlord,  exacting  directly  or 
through  farmers  from  the  village-communities  about  a  third  of 
each  crop.  The  rent  paid,  the  account  between  State  and  village 
was  closed  for  the  harvest.  Being  left  to  themselves,  each  culti- 
vating fraternity  evolved  for  itself  the  system  of  self-government 
best  suited  to  its  idiosyncrasies.  In  bad  times  there  was  terrible 
suffering,  no  doubt,  but  whether  the  brotherhood  were  scattered 
or  temporarily  almost  blotted  out,  the  remnant  invariably  re- 
turned and  re-established  their  old  system.  When  the  rains 
failed  many  died,  many  migrated,  driving  their  cattle  before  them. 
If  the  calamity  were  war  or  civil  commotion,  villages  took  sides, 
or  looked  idly  on,  indifferent  as  to  whether  they  paid  rent  to  King 
Stork  or  King  Log.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Mogul 
domination  village  conditions  were  on  the  whole  well  ordered. 
When  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  intolerant  bigotry  of 
Aurungzeb,  the  last  of  the  Great  Moguls,  had  disrupted  their 
empire,  a  scramble  for  its  derelict  provinces  ensued.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  rivalries  and  ambitions  of  the  various  contest- 
ants, the  East  India  Company  emerged  sole  victor.  With  the 
advent  of  the  pax  Britannica  the  uncertainties  of  a  rule  dependent 
on  personal  qualities  alone  were  superseded  by  those  of  settled 
order  and  law.  For  years  the  people  throve  amazingly,  learnt  new 
wants  and  gratified  them,  living  largely  upon  capital.  Produc- 
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tion  doubled,  so  did  population,  but  at  the  same  time  tbere  was 
economic  revolution.  Native  rulers,  good  and  bad,  had  taken 
the  lion's  share  of  the  produce,  leaving  the  humble  producers  a 
bare  subsistence.  The  new  rulers  left  them  much  more — a  margin 
for  profit — but  before  many  years  had  passed,  it  was  the  money- 
lenders, not  the  cultivators,  who  alone  benefited  by  our  forbear- 
ance. The  transition  period  roughly  synchronised  with  the 
century  preceding  Queen  Victoria's  accession.  It  was  on  the 
whole  a  time  of  expansion  and  reconstruction  for  the  village 
republics  of  India. 

With  the  consolidation  of  our  power  and  the  development  of 
the  country  the  passion  for  centralisation  and  forcing-house 
progress  took  possession  of  our  administrators.  In  the  older 
provinces  of  Madras  and  Bombay  the  new  system  was  a  growth 
of  comparatively  many  years.  In  Bengal  its  expansion  was  early 
arrested  by  "the  Permanent  Settlement"  (1793),  a  mistake  of 
English  landlordism,  which  handed  over  twenty  millions  of 
husbandmen  to  the  tender  mercies  of  certain  revenue-farmers  and 
other  wealthy  men,  and,  according  to  the  most  recent  official 
calculations,  is  now  causing  the  Indian  Exchequer  a  loss  of  more 
than  five  millions  sterling  annually.  In  the  case  of  the  provinces 
acquired  and  brought  within  the  "  system  "  in  the  last  sixty  years 
— Sindh,  the  Punjab,  Oude,  the  Central  Provinces — the  sort  of 
assimilation  effected  by  our  hard  and  fast  methods  was  rapid,  for 
the  laws  and  regulations  obtaining  elsewhere  were  extended  to 
the  new  territories  wholesale,  and  as  further  legislation  was 
enacted  and  made  applicable  to  the  whole  of  British  India,  it 
became  operative  indifferently  upon  civilised  Madrasis,  rude  Pun- 
jabis, and  wild  aboriginal  tribes. 

Generally,  then,  the  marked  contrast  between  the  principles  of 
government  and  their  application  to  the  governed  in  the  centuries 
preceding  the  establishment  of  our  rule,  and  that  period  for  each 
province  when  our  administration  had  been  thoroughly  organised 
and  centralised,  has  been  this.  Under  home  rule  the  people  were 
treated  as  cattle,  the  property  of  the  Strong  Man  of  the  day,  under 
us  as  human  beings,  all  free,  equal,  and  business-like. 

Men,  kept  abject,  unreflective,  and  ignorant  of  better  things, 
may  be  content  with  their  lot,  but  when  raised  to  the  position  of 
free  agents  and  given  property  and  an  elaborate  legal  system,  being 
of  various  degrees  of  intelligence,  the  astute  few  prey  upon  the 
stupid  many,  and  the  inequalities  which  result  create  discontent 
and  misery.  Under  home  rule  the  idea  of  individual  right  as 
against  the  State  or  the  brotherhood  never  occurred  to  anyone. 
In  the  struggle  for  life  the  only  chance  for  the  individual  lay  in 
his  subordinating  self  to  the  common  weal.  The  village  was  con- 
sequently the  unit.  There  being  no  security,  there  was  no  credit, 
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no  indebtedness.  Inside  the  village,  public  opinion  was  all- 
powerful,  and  grain-dealers  and  petty  traders  were  the  dependents, 
not  as  now,  the  masters  of  the  cultivators.  With  the  coming  of 
"  the  English  peace,"  new  lands  were  broken  up ;  colonies  from 
the  parent  village  settled  new  hamlets ;  the  standard  of  discomfort 
was  lowered ;  land  previously  worthless  became  valuable ;  upon 
each  plot  a  fixed  sum  was  assessed  as  land-revenue  payable  on 
fixed  dates,  crop  or  no  crop.  The  demand  was  so  moderate  that, 
in  ordinary  years,  a  considerable  margin  of  profit  was  left  to  the 
cultivator  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  production ;  a  record 
of  individual  right  was  prepared  for  every  village ;  personal 
property  and  credit  were  thus  created ;  petty  traders  soon  ceased 
to  be  dependents;  individualism  asserted  itself;  debts  were 
incurred ;  the  village  grocer  developed  into  the  village  money- 
lender ;  in  short  years  he  made  advances,  charging  unconscionable 
interest;  earth-hunger  possessed  him;  by  degrees  he  became  a 
considerable  landlord,  his  debtors  cultivating  as  tenants  under  him ; 
he  made  for  himself  a  good  house,  with  a  roomy  granary,  and  soon 
in  every  village  a  substantial  building  or  two  began  to  vary  the 
old  dreary  monotony  of  the  ubiquitous  mud-hovel. 

For  years  whilst  land  was  abundant,  seasons  fairly  propitious, 
the  legal  system  embryonic,  and  the  increasing  population  not  too 
numerous,  the  visible  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  villages 
was  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  Government :  the  agriculturists 
were  prospering;  having  more,  they  were  spending  more,  were 
substituting  metal  for  earthenware  utensils,  drinking  milk  oftener, 
eating  wheaten  cakes  sometimes,  and  occasionally  indulging  in 
mild  extravagances,  such  as  second  wives  or  unnecessary  marriage 
expenses.  In  short,  to  the  superficial  observer,  they  were  having 
a  good  time  all  round.  As  time  went  on  the  reign  of  law  extended, 
congestion  began,  and  by  degrees  the  poorest  rain-lands,  hitherto 
used  as  uncertain  pasturages,  were  subdued  to  the  plough,  thereby 
providing  subsistence  in  good  seasons  for  more  months.  Mean- 
while the  less  insecure  lands  were  being  acquired  by  capitalist 
mortgagees,  and  growing  products,  which  were  stored  by  their 
new  landlords  to  sell  to  advantage  in  the  next  period  of  high 
prices.  Under  these  altered  conditions  debt  litigation  soon  filled 
the  courts,  and  arrears  accumulated ;  more  judges  were  appointed, 
drawn  as  a  rule  from  the  trading  classes  of  the  towns,  and  these 
judges  being  biassed,  careless,  venal,  unversed  in  the  niceties  of 
the  law,  or  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  rural  habit,  a  chain 
of  appellate  and  revising  courts  was  created,  and  a  multitude  of 
practising  lawyers  enrolled ;  for  educated  town-bred  natives  who 
fail  to  secure  good  posts  under  Government  the  law  is  the  only 
attractive  profession.  Each  grade  of  superior  court  supervised 
the  law  and  procedure  of  those  subordinate  to  it  under  the  general 
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control  of  a  High  or  Chief  Court,  and  over  them  all  was  a  busy 
legislature,  sitting  in  remote  centres,  in  the  cold  weather  in 
Calcutta,  in  the  hot  at  Simla,  collating,  creating,  codifying,  and 
giving  backward  and  stagnant  India  the  latest  fruits  of  Western 
legal  science,  such  as  the  Contract,  Specific  Belief,  and  Evidence 
Acts,  and  the  Civil  Procedure  Code,  all  admirable  perhaps  for 
hard-headed  business-men  in  the  presidency  capitals,  but  centuries 
in  advance  of  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  agriculturists. 

Such  treatment  of  the  peasantry  could  have  only  one  result — 
the  transfer  of  their  recently  acquired  assets  to  the  educated  and 
acquisitive  few.  The  process  was  accelerated  by  the  recurrence  of 
periods  of  drought  and  murrain  at  intervals  of  a  decade  or  shorter, 
and  by  the  rigid  exaction  of  the  land-revenue  and  the  action  of  the 
civil  Courts,  which,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  executive  officers, 
were  kept  open  all  the  year  round,  even  during  famines  in  famine- 
stricken  areas.  That  the  most  extensive  achievement  of  British 
rule  in  India  has  been  the  degradation  of  her  ancient  peasantry 
under  politically  worthless  money-lenders  and  the  disintegration 
of  her  village  communal  system,  is  discreditable  to  us  as  trustees 
for  India.  The  duty  of  all  Englishmen  is  plain — they  are  respon- 
sible for  the  well-being  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  India,  and 
should  do  more  than  impotently  sympathise  with  them  in  the 
miserable  plight  into  which  they  have  fallen,  from  the  errors  of 
our  own  creation.  The  English  nation  should  insist  that  effective 
steps  be  now  taken  whereby  the  fruits  of  agricultural  labour  shall 
be  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturists  themselves,  instead  of  by  the 
usurers. 

For  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  present  situation  home-staying 
Englishmen  as  a  body  are  not  answerable.  They  have  in  the 
past,  year  after  year,  been  hoodwinked  by  official  optimists  into 
the  belief  that  the  people  of  India  were  living  in  contentment  and 
reasonable  prosperity  under  the  blessings  bestowed  by  a  just, 
equal  and  enlightened  rule.  Every  year  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  has  stood  up — usually  in  an  empty  House — and  pro- 
claimed the  fact.  Every  year  the  Government  of  India  have 
published  a  report  called  "  The  Moral  and  Material  Progress  of 
India,"  in  which  the  benefactions  conferred  by  us  have  been 
paraded  in  many  pages  of  facts  and  figures — production,  revenue, 
trade,  education,  all  showing  steady  improvement.  But  not  a  line, 
not  a  figure  has  been  permitted  to  appear,  which  suggested  that  the 
masses  were  being  exploited  by  professional  usurers.  However, 
during  the  last  few  years,  notwithstanding  the  official  presentment 
of  the  case,  and  the  suppressio  veri  invariably  contained  therein, 
the  more  frequent  visitations  of  wide-spread  famines,  the  reports 
of  various  commissions  of  inquiry,  the  utterances  and  writings  of 
a  few  in  dependent  t-rninded  officials,  and  to  some  extent  the  facts 
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published  by  press- correspondents,  and  even  the  somewhat  exag- 
gerated assertions  of  that  once  misguided  but  now  useful  body, 
called  the  Indian  National  Congress,  have  all  combined  to  lift  the 
veil  of  governmental  obscurantism  and  admit  the  light. 

As  a  consequence  official  statements  are  now  pitched  in  a 
lower  key:  the  agriculturists  of  India  are  no  longer  "eminently 
prosperous,"  but  merely  "  in  a  more  satisfactory  state  than  at  any 
period  previous  to  British  rule,"  as  if  that  were  cause  for  self -con- 
gratulation, seeing  that  our  predecessors  thought  only  of  their  own 
interests,  whereas  our  raison  d'etre  in  India  is  the  good  of  her 
people.  Even  Lord  George  Hamilton,  thorough-going  optimist 
though  he  is,  in  making  his  budget  statement  in  August  last,  had 
to  fall  back  on  the  safe  platitude  that  judged  by  the  standards 
applied  in  the  homogeneous  states  of  Europe — trade,  production, 
revenue,  stamps,  consumption  of  spirits,  railways — "  all  the 
evidence  points  to  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people."  The  office-made  mind  seems  impervious  to  the  idea  that 
proof  of  the  welfare  of  an  agricultural  people  depends  more  upon 
the  reasonable  diffusion  of  wealth  than  upon  its  actual  volume. 
The  same  tests  applied  to  Kussia  would  prove  that  her  people 
have  long  been  increasingly  "prosperous,"  yet  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  they  continue  miserably  poor,  and  that  their 
labour  does  not  benefit  them  but  the  big  landlords  and  the  20,000 
comparatively  fortunate,  who  monopolise  all  lucrative  offices 
under  the  Government. 

The  evolution  of  the  "  system  "  which  has  conduced  to  the 
present  catastrophe  in  India — the  beggary  of  the  peasantry — has 
been  excused  in  various  ways.  Lord  Lansdowne,  when  laying 
down  the  vice-royalty,  was  probably  right  in  tersely  ascribing  it  to 
"over-government"  upon  Western  lines.  The  root  of  our  great 
mistake  lies  in  the  fact  that  legislation  in  India,  following  im- 
pulses from  England,  has  always  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
what  was  good  for  Englishmen  must  be  good  for  Asiatics.  The 
absurdity  of  treating  heterogeneous  Easterns,  the  large  majority 
of  whom  cannot  count  more  than  twenty  or  think  beyond  their 
next  meal,  as  intelligent  business  men  is  obvious.  The  fact  may 
be  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  action  of  any  important  branch 
of  the  administration — the  Post  Office  excepted.  Take  any  or  all 
of  the  following  departments — Land  Eevenue,  Civil  Justice, 
Forests,  Police,  Education — and  look  into  their  working,  and  the 
causes  for  the  unhappy  effect  of  the  "  system  "  will  be  evident. 
Let  us  consider  the  first  and  the  last  in  the  list.  Fixity  with 
moderation  is  the  basis  of  the  Land  Eevenue  system,  the  assump- 
tion being  that  the  savings  of  good  years  would  more  than  recoup 
the  deficiencies  of  bad  seasons.  But  how  can  a  people  be  thrifty 
when  the  average  income  of  a  solvent  family  of  five  mouths  is 
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officially  admitted  to  be  under  £1  sterling  a  year,  out  of  which 
total  land-revenue,  cesses,  and  salt  duty  swallow  a  sixth  part.  The 
balance  might  be  sufficient  in  average  years,  but  as  every  fourth 
or  fifth  is  a  short — not  necessarily  a  famine — year,  and  the  mouths 
have  still  to  be  fed  and  the  taxes  to  be  paid,  borrowing  at  such 
times  is  unavoidable,  and  every  rupee  thus  lent  becomes  two 
inside  three  years.  The  belief  then  that  the  surplus  of  good 
harvests  would  cover  the  deficits  of  scarcity  years  was  unreason- 
able. 

Now  passing  on  to  the  last  department  in  the  list,  Education, 
the  Government  scattered  primary,  middle,  and  high  schools 
broadcast  over  the  land,  but  the  peasantry  would  not  or  could  not 
send  their  sons  to  the  generally  distant  school.  Money-lenders 
and  townsfolk  were  wiser,  their  children  went  to  school — amongst 
other  things  it  was  at  their  doors — and  acquired  wisdom's  ways, 
at  least  the  wisdom  which  enables  a  class  to  fleece  the  ignorant 
and  monopolise  all  the  good  appointments,  under  a  system  which 
treats  all  men  as  equals,  and  makes  the  passing  of  competitive 
and  other  examinations  the  qualifying  test  for  employment. 
When  the  peasantry  refused  the  gift  of  gratuitous  education — a 
gift  for  which,  nolens  volens,  they  had  in  fact  to  pay  —  the 
Government  folded  its  hands  and  accepted  the  situation,  satisfied 
that  it  had  done  all  that  was  possible. 

The  future  historian,  when  describing  the  condition  of  India 
during  the  Victorian  era,  will  have  to  explain  how  it  was  that 
when  the  Queen-Empress  died,  it  was  discovered  that  throughout 
her  reign  the  Government  of  India,  pure,  enlightened,  well- 
intentioned,  and  nobly  served  though  it  was  and  is,  had  persisted 
in  a  policy  quite  unsuited  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  governed,  and  that  only  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  when  too  late  to  give  the  agriculturists  a  fresh 
start,  failure  was  grudgingly  admitted,  and  reforms  haltingly 
devised  to  put  heart  into  a  people  crushed  under  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  mistakes  of  the  preceding  fifty  years.  The  ex- 
planation will  probably  be  found  in  the  erroneous  ideas  prevailing 
when  the  "  system "  was  built  up,  and  in  the  narrow  official 
environment  in  which  Indian  administrators  have  to  work. 
The  certain  effects  of  the  "system"  were  early  forecasted  by 
many  civil  officers,  and  were  even  fitfully  but  impotently  deplored 
by  several  viceroys  and  governors,  yet  until  quite  recently  no  man 
in  authority  ever  ventured  to  resolutely  combat  the  impending 
catastrophe.  The  discipline  of  the  service,  sometimes  mis-called 
loyalty,  kept  subordinates  silent  or  helpless,  for  in  India,  where 
public  opinion  is  persistently  suppressed,  independence  of  character 
blackballs  a  man  for  advancement.  Thus  in  India  up  to  1900 
only  on  four  occasions  have  measures  of  strong  equity,  each 
VOL.  IH.--NO.  13.  if 
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confined  to  a  particular  tract,  superseded  the  ordinary  law  of 
the  land.  In  all  four  cases  the  change  was  due  not  to  the 
spontaneous  initiative  of  the  Government,  but  to  an  actual  or 
threatened  rising  of  the  people. 

This  "  system  "  which  is  responsible  for  the  present  situation 
in  India,  was  earliest  omnipotent  in  Bombay.  So  far  back  as 
1855  the  Government  there  acknowledged  "  the  almost  universal 
bondage  into  which  the  agricultural  classes  have  fallen  from  their 
indebtedness  to  these  foreigners  " — the  intruding  Marwari  money- 
lenders. Instead  of  taking  action  to  free  the  people,  the  Govern- 
ment shelved  the  disagreeable  subject  by  resolving  that  "  the 
gradual  spread  of  education  will  eventually  render  the  ryots  less 
facile  victims  to  the  practices  of  the  usurers,  over-reaching  petty 
capitalists,  than  they  have  hitherto  been."  So  the  matter  slept 
for  the  next  twenty  years,  until  in  1874-5  the  peasantry  in  twenty 
villages  of  the  Bombay  Deccan  rose  in  riotous  demonstration  against 
their  oppressors,  the  usurers  and  the  "  system,"  Drastic  changes 
in  law  and  procedure  were  hastily  effected — the  "  foreigners  "  were 
disabled  from  doing  further  mischief,  and  courts  of  law  were 
replaced  by  courts  of  equity.  The  remedy  proved  a  palliative 
only,  as  borrowing  was  still  necessary  in  short  years  to  pay  the 
land  revenue  and  buy  food,  and  the  Government  had  provided  no 
substitute  for  the  proscribed  usurers.  According  to  the  latest 
accessible  information,  the  report  of  the  Famine  Commission  of 
1900-01,  one-fourth  of  the  peasantry  of  Bombay  are  now  landless 
and  four-fifths  involved  in  debt.  This  partial  fiasco  only  shows 
that  patching  a  rotten  garment  with  new  cloth  neither  gives  the 
wearer  a  new  coat  nor,  metaphorically,  depressed  agriculturists 
prosperity. 

In  the  North- West  Provinces  the  "  system  "  produced  the  same 
results  as  in  Bombay,  but  the  ablest  governors,  though  deploring 
the  causes,  were  content  to  look  helplessly  on.  Thus  m  1859  Sir 
William  Muir,  and  after  him  Sir  John  Strachey,  pointed  out  that 
"the  pressure  of  our  land  revenue  system  and  of  the  law  and 
procedure  of  the  Civil  Courts  "  was  forcing  "  the  passing  of 
landed  estates  into  the  hands  of  mere  speculators  without  any 
local  influence  or  connection  with  the  soil."  In  the  Punjab,  the 
omens,  increases  in  land- transfers  litigation,  stamp  and  land 
revenue,  and  even  school-attendance  by  non-agriculturists,  were 
read  differently  by  district  and  headquarter  prophets,  by  the 
former,  inconvenient  Cassandras  that  they  were,  as  portentous  of 
disaster,  by  the  latter  as  evidence  of  healthy  progress. 

S.  S.  THOEBUKN. 
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VIEWS  OP  A  MOUNTED  INFANTRY  SUBALTERN 

As  the  trials  of  our  life  in  South  Africa  are  forgotten,  and  its 
anxieties  recede  into  the  background,  we  are  better  able  to  take 
stock  of  the  lessons  learned  during  the  period  we  were  on  active 
service.  It  is  not  my  purport  to  pose  as  a  military  instructor,  but 
I  think  perhaps,  the  result  of  my  own  experience  as  a  mounted 
infantry  subaltern  in  the  City  of  London  Imperial  Volunteers  may 
be  worth  recalling. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  a  composite  regiment  of  volunteers 
is  a  mistake.  Service  with  provisional  battalions  drawn  from 
different  London  corps  on  home  manoeuvres  favoured  this  opinion : 
experience  with  the  C.I.V.  has  confirmed  it.  One  section  of  a 
company  may  be  composed  of  gentlemen — lawyers,  professional 
men  and  Government  clerks.  The  next  drawn  from  shops  and 
city  offices:  the  third  recruited  in  Whitechapel  or  Bermondsey. 
All  are  equally  private  soldiers  and  friction  is  inevitable.  As  the 
wastage  of  a  campaign  proceeds  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
their  commands  get  changed  about,  the  corporal  from  Aldgate 
takes  charge  of  a  detachment  from  the  Temple.  The  privates  look 
down  on  their  leader  as  wanting  the  intelligence  they  themselves 
possess.  The  N.C.O.  is  out  of  touch  with  his  rank  and  file,  which 
is  bad :  or  else,  conscious  perhaps  of  the  difference  in  station  in 
civil  life,  fails  to  exert  his  rightful  authority  as  a  soldier,  which  is 
worse.  The  N.C.O.'s  have  often  been  called  the  backbone  of  the 
British  Army.  This  they  may  be  in  the  regular  regiments  ;  it  is 
not  so  in  the  Volunteers.  Many  of  the  C.I.V.  sergeants  and 
corporals  given  their  rank  in  London  previous  to  sailing,  and 
doubtless  excellent  when  dealing  with  the  stamp  of  men  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  in  their  home  corps,  did  not  prove  successful 
in  controlling  the  mixed  companies  under  their  command.  More- 
over where  companies  were  composed  of  complete  sections  of  a 
different  nature,  there  was  apt  to  be  a  similar  want  of  harmony 
between  the  different  detachments  of  rank  and  file.  There  was  a 
tendency  to  despise  one  section,  or  "  score  off"  another.  Healthy 
rivalry  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  a  regiment;  jealousy  in 
matters  of  petty  detail  has  a  reverse  effect. 

F  2 
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It  was  also  a  matter  of  interest  to  me,  as  the  section  com- 
mander, to  discover  that  several  of  my  men  who  had  been  drawn 
from  the  London  Artillery  regiments  were  entirely  ignorant  of  a 
rifle.  Till  we  started  musketry  on  the  outward-bound  troopship 
they  had  never  handled  anything  but  an  artillery  carbine.  Again 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  a  provisional  corps,  officers  and  men 
were  strange  to  each  other.  It  was  a  risky  experiment  to  gather 
all  ranks  hastily  from  various  sources,  to  thrust  them  into  the 
same  uniform,  and  then  to  call  on  them  to  undergo  some  of  the 
most  trying  experiences  which  a  man  can  have  to  face,  with 
unknown  untried  comrades.  The  wonder  is  that  it  answered  as 
well  as  it  did.  The  necessity  for  a  philosophic  temperament  was 
immense — the  lack  of  it  was  sometimes  apparent.  Neither  officers 
nor  men  had  had  the  opportunities  of  learning  each  other's  little 
idiosyncrasies  in  peace  time,  prior  to  the  ordeal  of  war. 

There  is  another  conviction  about  which  many  of  us  are  clear. 
The  "  gentleman "  does  not  make  the  best  private  soldier. 
Personally  I  now  hold  this  opinion  strongly,  though  for  five  years 
I  served  in  the  ranks  of  a  "  class  "  volunteer  battalion.  I  remember 
then  how  in  our  hearts,  and  occasionally  in  our  conversation,  we 
considered  ourselves  every  bit  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  our 
officers.  It  was,  I  expect,  the  same  when  campaigning  in  the 
ranks  of  the  C.I.V.  Moreover  it  was  very  possibly  a  truth.  There 
were  men  in  the  company  who  doubtless  would  have  done  my  work 
as  an  officer  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  I  did  myself.  But  that  is 
not  the  point.  The  spirit  of  such  comparison  is  fatal  to  efficiency 
and  contentment.  A  keen  volunteer  officer  has  to  pick  up  his 
military  knowledge  at  odd  moments  and  under  many  disadvantages. 
On  Saturday  afternoons,  and  in  Bank  Holiday  camps,  by  text- 
book examinations,  and  spare  hours  at  the  War  Game  he  learns  a 
little.  If  he  is  lucky  he  comes  into  contact  with  senior  officers  of 
the  regular  forces  when  passing  through  a  school  of  instruction,  or 
when  attached  for  a  week  or  two  to  a  line  battalion  in  barracks. 
By  them  his  efforts  to  obtain  some  slight  military  training  have 
been  regarded  as  praiseworthy,  doubtless  his  zeal  has  been 
amusingly  laudable.  But  really  hasn't  his  energy  been  somewhat 
misplaced  ?  It  was  never  supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  would 
be  actually  wanted.  Then  he  was  suddenly  taken  seriously  and 
set  to  the  real  thing  in  a  most  difficult  country.  Self-confidence 
was  essential.  Yet  it  is  not  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  "  gentleman "  privates  behind  view  everything  from  a 
similar  standpoint,  consider  themselves  equally  capable  of  in- 
dependent judgment,  and  are  fully  conscious  of  the  limitations  in 
training  under  which  their  officers  of  necessity  have  suffered  in 
the  past. 

There  are  other  grounds  also  on  which  the  "  gentleman  "  ranker 
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may  be  considered  to  have  proved  unsuccessful.  As  a  class  his 
stamina  in  a  hard  campaign  does  not  equal  that  of  men  drawn 
from  other  ranks  in  life.  This  is  a  large  generalisation  and  as 
such  of  course  liable  to  exceptions.  It  seems  to  be  often  a 
question  of  food.  For  a  while,  especially  if  times  are  exciting, 
he  will  rough  it  with  successful  ease.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  if  the  operations  include  the  occupation  of  towns  where  he 
can  supplement  his  army  rations  by  the  purchase  of  extra  luxuries 
which  his  possession  of  money  enables  him  to  afford.  But  later 
on  come  the  weeks  of  dull  drudgery — it  is  astonishing  how  much 
of  a  campaign  is  spent  in  this  way.  He  gets  nothing  but  his 
handful  of  biscuits  and  bully,  or  his  ration  of  unbaked  flour  or 
uncooked  meat.  Then  it  is  that  the  constant  fatigue  party,  the 
daily  attendance  on  the  horses,  the  nightly  exposure,  and  the 
lack  of  the  better  food  to  which  he  is  accustomed  begin  to  tell. 
By  the  artizan  and  the  labourer  the  hardship  is  not  so  much  felt. 
On  the  higher  nervous  constitution  of  the  more  gently  nurtured 
the  strain  falls  with  added  weight.  As  orderlies  to  a  general,  as 
despatch  riders,  as  scouts,  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  "  gentle- 
man" private  may  sometimes  make  him  more  valuable;  as  the 
simple  fighting  soldier  in  the  ranks  he  will  collapse  more  quickly 
when  hardships  thicken.  And  such  "wastage"  is  bad  for  a 
regiment  on  campaign. 

The  C.I.V.  were  in  the  main  picked  men  from  the  London 
Volunteer  Corps.  Their  standard  of  efficiency  was  on  the  whole 
above  that  of  the  average  of  their  rank  in  the  home  battalions. 
As  such  how  did  they  compare  with  the  regular  soldiers  with 
whom  they  were  brigaded  ?  The  answer  is  rather  a  difficult  one 
to  make.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  general  officer  then  commanding 
at  Colchester,  addressing  the  volunteer  officers  of  the  brigade  to 
which  I  belonged,  said  that  he  was  not  going  to  tell  us  that  we 

were  as  good  as  the  regulars  because  he  was  not  such  a  d d 

fool.  He  considered,  however,  that  we  were  fully  equal  to  the 
continental  conscript  battalions  in  spite  of  the  stricter  training 
which  they  undergo.  In  this  war  we  were  not  fighting  men  with 
the  spirit  of  conscripts — far  from  it.  My  knowledge — such  as  it 
is — of  continental  armies  tends  to  the  belief  that  quality  is  often 
sacrificed  to  quantity :  with  our  late  opponents  it  was  the  reverse. 
And  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  we,  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tion and  spirit  possible,  were  licked  into  anything  like  the  shape 
of  a  good  regular  regiment. 

In  general  self -resourcefulness,  in  care  of  the  horses,  in  matters 
of  minor  discipline,  we  lacked  at  any  rate  for  some  time  the 
smooth  working  that  distinguishes  the  regular  regiment  accus- 
tomed to  the  mutual  association  of  more  or  less  similar  times  in 
India  or  at  home.  The  men  required  far  more  "mothering" 
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by  their  superiors  from  the  colonel  downwards.  This  may  seem 
a  small  matter.  In  the  present  instance  it  affected  but  the  single 
corps.  Yet  if  the  time  ever  arrives  when  large  masses  of  volun- 
teers have  to  be  employed  in  the  field  it  will  be  of  greater  import- 
ance. I  suggest  no  remedy — for  me  it  is  simply  to  state  the 
conclusion  derived  from  experience.  The  much  talked-of  esprit  de 
corps  is  said  to  be  sometimes  lacking  in  our  regular  battalions ; 
there  is  no  doubt  it  exists  very  little  in  many  of  our  volunteer  ones. 
Yet  as  a  factor  in  minor  matters  it  is  important ;  when  a  crisis 
comes  its  absence  may  be  positively  disastrous.  As  the  months 
passed  the  improvement  in  the  C.I.V.  was  most  marked  ;  General 
Smith-Dorrien  in  a  telegram  which  was  read  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment  stated  that  fifty-six  of  the  C.I.V.  Mounted  Infantry  had 
done  to  his  mind  the  finest  mounted  infantry  work  he  had  seen 
in  the  campaign.  This  was  at  the  end  of  eight  months  cam- 
paigning ;  it  could  scarcely  have  been  said  during  the  first  weeks. 
But  were  volunteers  ever  to  be  called  on  hurriedly  for  sudden 
service  the  difference  between  them  and  the  regular  battalions 
would  be  most  pronounced.  It  would  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
volunteer  force,  it  would  be  due  its  very  nature.  Picked  men  as 
many  of  the  C.I.V.  were,  experience  has  shown  once  more  the 
advantage  that  the  professional  possesses  over  the  best  intentioned 
amateur  in  the  world.  Smartness  and  efficiency  in  minor  matters 
of  detail  are  not  unimportant — as  some  people  would  have  us 
believe ;  they  prove  a  capacity  for  higher  things  when  the  psycho- 
logical moment  arrives. 

Next  to  the  subject  of  the  men  comes  that  of  the  horses.  At 
Cape  Town  we  were  provided  with  Cape  ponies.  Taken  all  round 
they  were  an  excellent  lot,  though  not  up  to  the  weight  of  the 
heavier  men.  One  of  my  theories  drawn  from  the  campaign,  is 
that  a  mounted  infantry  man  should  be  a  small  man.  He  will 
never  be  called  upon  for  "  shock"  purposes — that  is,  the  role  for 
cavalry.  He  is  neither  armed  nor  trained  for  work  of  that  descrip- 
tion. His  mount  is  solely  for  the  sake  of  speedy  locomotion. 
The  lighter  the  weight  of  the  rider  the  longer  the  horse  will  last 
— given  equal  intelligence  in  horsemanship.  As  time  went  on 
and  horses  became  scarcer,  while  those  remaining  had  to  be 
nursed  with  anxious  care,  it  was  always  an  increasing  difficulty 
to  mo  ant  the  heavier  men.  Yet  how  little  this  fact  is  recognised 
by  the  War  Office.  Quite  recently  mounted  infantry  companies 
were  formed  at  Alder  shot  recruited  from  men  of  the  Foot  Guards. 
These,  if  the  standard  for  the  Guards  had  been  adhered  to,  must 
be  all  big,  heavy  men.  Surely  it  would  have  been  far  wiser  to 
have  drawn  on  the  Eifle  Eegiments  whose  boast  it  is  that  they 
are  "  light  infantry." 

Then  as  the  campaign  went  on  we  were  given  Argentines. 
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I  doubt  if  any  single  cause  for  frequent  invective  was  greater 
among  the  mounted  troops  in  South  Africa  than  the  Argentine 
horse.  Clumsy  mule-eared  creatures  they  had  neither  spirit  nor 
speed.  If  it  is  indeed  a  truth  that  South  Africa  is  a  land  where 
human  legs  were  never  meant  to  be  used  if  horses  were  available 
to  transport  their  owners,  it  was  now  abundantly  proved  that 
Nature  never  intended  the  Argentine  breed  to  supply  the  local 
deficiency.  On  a  hard  march  they  lay  down  and  died.  They 
had  no  spirit  to  make  any  effort.  They  resigned  themselves 
surlily  to  their  fate  with  a  resignation  that  was  maddening  to 
their  owners.  And  to  have  your  new  steed,  obtained  with  such 
infinite  labour  from  the  reluctant  clutches  of  the  remount  depot 
after  the  exercise  of  persuasive  powers  of  no  mean  order  on  the 
commandant  thereof,  quietly  collapse  after  a  few  days'  march  is 
not  an  occurrence  favourable  to  Stoicism.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign  half  of  one  of  our  companies  rode  forty-two  miles 
one  day  in  full  marching  order,  covering  the  last  thirty  miles 
at  trot  and  gallop  with  scarcely  a  halt.  Every  one  of  their  Cape 
ponies  reached  its  destination.  To  have  attempted  half  that 
distance  on  Argentines  at  the  same  pace  would  have  been  to 
have  strewn  the  track  with  mournful  derelicts. 

The  only  plea  that  can  be  entered  for  the  Argentine  horse  is 
to  urge  that  he  never  had  a  fair  chance.  Bought  hastily  in  large 
numbers  in  his  native  land,  he  was  shipped  for  a  long  sea  voyage 
in  a  vessel  which  might  or  might  not  be  suited  for  animal  trans- 
port. The  stablemen  on  board  were  probably  few  and  overworked. 
He  might,  or  he  might  not,  get  the  food  to  which  he  was 
accustomed.  On  arrival  at  the  Cape  he  was  hurriedly  packed 
into  railway  trucks,  fed  and  watered  more  or  less  by  chance  on 
his  long  hot  journey  up  country,  dumped  down  at  a  remount 
depot,  and  thence  issued  ungroomed,  unshod,  to  the  first  regiment 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  orders  for  fresh  troop  horses.  Laden 
with  the  heavy  impedimenta  that  the  British  mounted  trooper 
is  taught  to  fondly  cherish,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  poor 
unshod  feet  soon  desisted  for  ever  from  scouting  over  rocky 
kopjes  or  slithering  through  sticky  drifts.  The  allowance  of 
forage  for  the  horses,  like  that  of  rations  for  the  men,  was 
constantly  short.  Then  the  native  pony,  who  would  eat  his 
native  veldt  in  times  of  scarcity  lived  on  to  see  better  times, 
while  his  imported  brother  troop  horse  puzzled  over  the  absence 
of  forage  and  irritated  the  long-suffering  grazing  guard  by 
refusing  to  munch  in  peace  till  he  lay  down  prematurely  to  die. 
The  wastage  of  horseflesh  in  a  campaign  is  extraordinary.  The 
mounted  infantry  of  the  C.I.V.  were  provided  in  all  with  620 
animals ;  360  at  the  beginning  by  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fund  and 
260  from  the  Government  remount  department  at  later  stages. 
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Of  these  357  died  or  were  killed,  56  were  lost  or  otherwise 
unaccounted  for,  123  were  sent  to  sick  horse  dep6ts,  and  but 
84  returned  when  the  regiment  was  ordered  home.  Only  two 
of  the  horses  originally  issued  at  Cape  Town  were  among  the 
84  at  the  close,  both  wiry  Cape  ponies  belonging  to  one  of  the 
subaltern  officers. 

A  great  deal  of  horseflesh  would  have  been  saved  by  a 
proper  employment  of  signallers.  The  Mounted  Infantry  had 
no  signallers,  it  being  judged  fit  by  those  in  authority  over  us 
to  retain  all  the  signallers  with  the  infantry  battalion.  In  my 
opinion  this  was  a  mistake.  Infantry  signallers,  who  have  to  stop 
or  take  down  or  send  a  message,  of  necessity  fall  behind  their  bat- 
talion on  the  march,  and,  weighted  with  signalling  equipment  as 
well  as  their  ordinary  kit  with  rifle  and  ammunition,  often  fail  to 
overtake  and  rejoin  for  hours.  In  Lieut-General  Colville's  recent 
book  he  speaks  in  more  than  one  place  of  the  want  of  mounted 
signallers.  His  divisional  signallers  had  to  go  on  foot.  He 
mentions  how  on  one  occasion  Brigadier-General  Hector  Mac- 
donald  mounted  two  of  his  brigade  signallers  on  ponies,  by  which 
means  alone  he  was  enabled  to  direct  satisfactorily  the  movements 
of  his  very  extended  brigade  during  the  march  on  Heilbron. 
Often  have  I  seen  messages  brought  back  from  patrols  in  advance, 
or  on  flank,  by  men  riding  their  worn-out  horses  hard  in  order 
to  make  a  report  or  deliver  a  message  smartly.  Many  a  time  as 
a  section  commander  I  have  watched  a  horse  that  I  was  nursing 
carefully  in  order  to  keep  him  going  as  long  as  possible  being 
unavoidably  galloped  away  over  rough  country  to  convey  an 
order  or  bring  a  report  of  an  observation  between  distant  scouts 
and  the  main  body.  Sometimes  this  was  almost  heartbreaking. 
For  a  little  knowledge  of  signalling  with  small  flags — not  difficult 
to  attain  to — would  have  conveyed  the  requisite  intelligence  just 
as  well,  often  indeed  have  saved  time,  and  would  have  spared  the 
men  and  more  especially  the  horses  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary 
fatigue. 

This  principle  is  recognised  and  acted  on  by  the  cavalry.  I 
saw  it  working  well  from  the  advanced  Hussar  parties  of  Buller's 
force  in  the  march  on  Lydenburg.  But  never  once  did  I  see 
or  hear  of  a  signaller  of  mounted  infantry.  It  was  our  constant 
duty  to  send  out  small  mounted  observation  posts  into  the  hills 
as  soon  as  the 'camping  ground  for  the  main  force  was  reached. 
These  would  remain  out  till  relieved  by  the  infantry  piquets 
at  nightfall.  The  latter  would  have  infantry  signallers  with 
them  who  cpuld  be  seen  busily  employed  with  their  lamps  in  the 
darkness ;  the  former  had  none,  they  had  to  use  their  horses  and 
ride  in  if  needful.  Why  this  should  be  I  have  never  discovered. 
The  only  possible  solution  at  which  I  can  arrive  is  that  in  the 
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prevalent  opinion  of  the  Staff  the  horse  of  the  Mounted  Infantry- 
man, like  his  rider,  is  a  nondescript  kind  of  party  deemed  able 
to  undergo  exertion  in  the  conveyance  of  messages  which  his 
brother  troop-horse  in  the  cavalry  would  never  be  expected  to  do. 
In  a  properly  constituted  Mounted  Infantry  Corps — perhaps  I 
should  say  in  my  ideal  one — at  least  one  man  out  of  every  four 
should  be  able  to  send  and  read  with  the  small  flag.  Given 
a  company  so  equipped,  I  would  back  my  horses  heavily  for 
lasting  against  a  rival  company  similarly  horsed  but  without 
signallers,  all  of  whose  news,  when  scouting  or  on  patrol,  had  to 
be  conveyed  by  mounted  messengers. 

At  one  portion  of  the  campaign  cypher  was  much  employed 
in  the  transmission  of  messages.  The  individual  signaller  as 
a  rule  does  not  like  cypher.  It  involves  greater  labour  as  each 
group  of  cypher  letters  has  to  be  repeated  to  ensure  accuracy. 
Moreover  in  an  ordinary  message  if  he  reads  the  greater  part  of 
a  word  correctly  he  can  often  guess,  or  correct,  the  remainder 
from  the  context.  This  is  indeed  a  reprehensible  practice,  sternly 
forbidden,  but  usually  indulged  in  notwithstanding.  Worst  of 
all  however  remains  the  fact  that  when  sending  in  cypher  his 
curiosity  is  at  the  same  time  aroused — and  unsatisfied.  The 
signallers  of  the  C.I.V.  however  were  wily,  and  rose  to  the 
occasion.  Each  day  it  would  be  their  duty  to  transmit  the  pass- 
word for  the  night  to  the  outlying  piquets — this  in  cypher. 
Later  on  when  attached  or  reunited  to  those  same  piquets  they 
would  learn  the  countersign — in  the  English  of  their  comprehen- 
sion. Memories  of  classes  of  instruction  at  Wellington  Barracks 
revived.  By  degrees  an  alphabet  was  constructed  by  comparing 
their  copy  of  the  cypher  message  with  the  word  subsequently 
given  out.  As  the  countersign  differed  daily,  the  equivalents 
of  fresh  letters  were  noted.  Ere  long  to  the  zest  of  signalling  in 
cypher  was  added  the  stimulant  of  translating  for  private  and 
personal  information  messages  whose  contents  were  fondly  deemed 
by  their  writers  to  be  enigmatic  to  the  last  degree. 

Since  our  return,  I  have  sometimes  heard  it  stated  that 
numbers  of  us  never  even  fired  our  rifles  at  the  enemy.  A  slight 
sneer  often  accompanies  this  remark  of  the  charitable  asserter. 
On  requesting  the  authority  for  the  statement,  the  evidence 
tendered  generally  fades  away  into  the  remotest  hearsay.  Yet 
it  possesses  that  fractional  truth  sufficient  to  classify  its  inaccuracy 
in  the  condemnatory  words  of  the  poet.  If  apologia  is  needed,  it 
is  this.  The  mounted  infantry  of  the  C.I.V.  were  again  and 
again  used  throughout  the  campaign  as  cavalry.  To  them  fell 
constant  scouting,  patrolling,  details  of  orderlies  and  observation 
posts.  We  would  be  told  off  as  escort  to  a  battery  of  Koyal 
Horse  Artillery,  or  we  would  be  sent  to  assist  in  safeguarding  a 
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convoy.  At  other  times  we  have  been  told  to  "  ride  on  and  draw 
the  fire — those  kopjes  in  front  are  probably  held."  Now  any 
soldier  will  recognise  at  once  that  these  duties  may  involve  con- 
siderable danger,  without  necessarily  implying  a  corresponding 
amount  of  shooting.  Sometimes,  when  escort  to  a  battery,  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  sit  patiently  on  the  veldt,  under  heavy  shell- 
fire,  doing  nothing,  while  our  guns  fought  it  out  with  the  enemy's 
artillery.  This  inaction  is  void  of  all  excitement,  and  gives  the 
imagination  full  opportunity  to  calculate  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  passing  Creusot  shell  or  pom-pom  one-pounder  should  such 
act  unpleasantly  in  its  flight  to  earth.  In  such  case  the  half- 
contemptuous  assertion  that  we  never  even  let  off  our  rifles  would 
perhaps  be  literally  true ;  the  implied  corollary  that  we  had  had 
a  "  soft  job  "  of  it  that  day  would  be  absolutely  false. 

Again,  it  is  by  no  means  the  duty  of  a  weak  patrol,  or  a  few 
scouts,  to  start  a  fight  on  their  own  account  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
charging their  rifles  at  the  first  Boer  they  see.  A  screen  of 
advancing  mounted  infantry  extended  to  long  distances  between 
the  men,  at  the  commencement  of  an  action,  will  probably  be 
ordered  to  fall  back  to  flank  or  to  rear  when  they  have  success- 
fully located  the  enemy.  Such  ascertaining  of  the  hostile  position 
as  a  rule  involves  more  expenditure  of  ammunition  on  the  part  of 
the  discovered  than  on  that  of  the  discoverer.  It  is  distinctly, 
however,  more  unpleasant  for  the  latter,  for  he  usually  acquires 
his  desired  knowledge  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  rifle-shots 
intended  to  hinder  his  subsequent  career.  From  the  13th  of 
February,  on  which  date  the  C.I.V.  mounted  infantry  left  Enslin, 
until  the  1st  of  October,  when  the  detachment  of  No.  2  Company 
returned  to  Pretoria  from  Koomati  Poort,  one  or  both  of  our  two 
companies,  or  else  sections  of  them,  were  continually  at  the  front. 
No.  1  Company  was  present  at  engagements  with  the  enemy  on 
twenty  occasions ;  No.  2  Company  on  thirty  occasions ;  in  all, 
the  C.I.V.  mounted  infantry  were  present  at  forty-four  different 
engagements.  Perhaps  such  statistics  are  the  best  answer  to  the 
voice  of  the  detractor,  whether  raised  in  Parliament,  in  the  press, 
or  in  the  drawing-room. 

Yet  campaigning  in  South  Africa  was  sometimes  very  dull. 
There  was  very  little  to  interest  the  soldier  trekking  wearily  over 
the  wide  expanse  of  veldt.  It  is  indeed  a  "  land  scarce  noticed  in 
historic  tales."  Places  of  any  historic  or  natural  interest  were 
very  few.  The  day  we  first  crossed  the  Vaal  I  might  have  con- 
fessed to  a  touch  of  the  "  Wanderlust" — at  last  we  were  setting 
foot  on  the  ground  of  our  foe  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  night  we 
arrived  at  Bronkhorst  Spruit  the  thunder  muttered  restlessly  over 
the  scene  of  the  treachery  to  the  94th  in  those  days  long  since, 
which  we  had  at  length  returned  to  avenge.  At  Lydenberg,  too, 
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there  was  a  cottage  pitted  with  bullet  marks  from  the  siege.  But 
the  mines  and  chimneys  of  Johannesburg  were  viewed  with  a 
careless  indifference  by  most  of  us.  Pretoria  was  a  goal  for 
a  time,  till  that  aspiration  ceased  with  its  capture.  The  extra- 
ordinary shape  of  the  kopjes  occasionally  excited  comment.  The 
neighbour  of  a  sharp-pointed  "  Spitz  Kop  "  would  often  be  a  table- 
planed  summit  resembling  an  unfinished  pyramid.  Doubtless 
much  learning  has  been  expended  by  the  wise  ones  of  the  world 
on  the  subject  of  kopje  formation.  We  had  no  new  geological 
theories  to  propound.  We  confined  our  criticisms  as  a  rule  to  an 
unsparing  condemnation  of  their  slopes  and  stones,  except  when 
necessity  led  us  to  seek  the  hasty  cover  of  boulders  which  there- 
upon assumed  a  sudden  use  in  emergency. 

The  morning  after  the  fight  at  Dornkop  I  was  riding  over  the 
scene  of  the  infantry  advance  when  I  came  across  a  large  boulder, 
whose  surroundings  told  a  significant  tale.  On  the  one  side  lay 
the  empty  Mauser  clips,  on  the  other  a  pile  of  Lee-Enfield  cart- 
ridge-cases. The  defending  Boer  had  used  it  for  cover  from  one 
direction,  the  advancing  Highlander  from  the  other.  The  sequel 
could  also  be  read.  Torn-up  Field  Service  dressings  and  blood- 
stained bandages  were  strewn  around  it  too.  Near  at  hand,  the 
Gordons  were  digging  a  great  grave.  Perchance  one  of  that  row 
of  silent  figures,  awaiting  the  last  service  from  the  hands  of  their 
comrades  still  on  earth,  had  lain  behind  that  boulder  a  few  hours 
before — who  knows  ?  The  stones  on  the  ridges  of  the  Band  are 
speechless  ;  were  it  not  so,  what  tales  they  could  tell !  Yet  never 
a  more  stirring  one  than  of  the  May  afternoon  when  the  waves 
of  Gordon  Highlanders  and  City  Imperial  Volunteers  surged 
forward  to  their  appointed  task. 

AETHUB  H.  HENDEESON 
(Captain  21st  MX.  Vol.  Rifle  Corps, 
late  Lieut.  GJ. V.M.I.). 
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OPENINGS  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN   IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

THE  more  hopeful  outlook  in  South  Africa  is  evidenced  in 
many  ways,  in  none  more  so  than  by  the  fact  that  public 
attention  hitherto  concentrated  on  the  military  position  is  now 
mainly  centred  on  the  administration  of  the  country,  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources  and  the  well-being  of  the  future  inhabitants. 
And  closely  connected  with  these  economical  problems  is  the  duty 
of  finding  an  efficient  system  of  female  immigration. 

Leading  men  in  England  and  at  the  Cape  recognise  that 
many  openings  must  occur  in  the  new  colonies  for  British  enter- 
prise, and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  further  expansion  of 
emigration  and  immigration  work.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  emphasised  the  social  and  political  im- 
portance of  female  emigration  to  South  Africa.  Speaking  on  the 
subject  at  the  Imperial  Institute,*  the  Colonial  Secretary  reminded 
his  audience  of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for 
women  in  our  congested  towns  and  centres,  and  spoke  hopefully 
of  the  brighter  prospects  before  them  in  the  new  colonies  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  calling  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
women,  unlike  men,  cannot  take  the  initiative  in  colonisation,  but 
are  dependent  when  leaving  home  for  a  new  country  on  the 
assistance  and  protection  of  others.  Referring  to  the  large 
number  of  men  who  will  be  settled  in  South  Africa  as  reservists, 
constabulary  and  farmers,  he  urged  the  expediency  of  sending 
out  English  women  of  undoubted  loyalty  to  the  Mother  Country 
to  make  wives  for  these  men.  The  speech  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  the  time  in  political  circles  at  the  Cape,  as  it  defined  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  towards  emigration  and  the 
amount  of  assistance  which  might  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter. 

In  South  Africa  many  prominent  people  are  also  watching 
the  situation,  waiting  till  the  right  moment  arrives  to  begin 

*  Annual    Meeting    of  the  United  British  Women's  Emigration  Association, 
March  14, 1 1901. 
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active  work.  A  few  months  ago  the  South  African  Immigra- 
tion Association  was  formed  in  Cape  Town  with  the  objects  of 
promoting  and  assisting  the  immigration  of  English  women, 
establishing  Homes  for  their  reception  in  the  Colony  and  other 
centres,  and  founding  Eegistration  Bureaux  in  connection  with 
the  movement.  The  names  of  those  serving  on  the  Committee, 
ladies  well  acquainted  with  conditions  of  life  in  South  Africa,  men 
of  weight  and  position  in  the  Colony,  are  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  practical  character  of  the  undertaking,  and  of  the  sound  lines 
on  which  it  will  be  carried  out.  The  Association,  conscious  of 
earlier  mistakes,  has  from  the  first  advocated  the  necessity  of 
careful  selection  in  the  girls  sent  out,  the  importance  of  sending 
them  in  charge  of  a  matron,  and  then  only  when  Homes  are  ready 
to  receive  them. 

The  United  British  Women's  Emigration  Association  has  for 
some  time  past  endeavoured  to  cope  with  one  of  the  domestic 
difficulties  in  South  Africa  by  emigrating  young  women  in  the 
capacity  of  servants,  but  the  work  has  been  seriously  crippled 
owing  to  want  of  funds  and  the  lack  of  suitable  homes  in  which 
to  accommodate  the  emigrants  on  their  arrival  at  Cape  Town.  In 
the  absence  of  these  homes  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Girl's  Friendly  Society  have  rendered  useful 
service  by  meeting  and  assisting  the  young  women,  and  of  late 
the  Salvation  Army  has  housed  many  who  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated elsewhere.  In  May  last,  Lady  Hely  Hutchinson  opened  at 
Rondebosch,  a  suburb  of  Cape  Town,  the  first  home,  built  under 
the  auspices  of  the  South  African  Immigration  Association,  for 
female  immigrants.  This  Home  will  accommodate  thirty  inmates, 
and  is  arranged  on  somewhat  novel  lines  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  classification  of  women  in  Homes. 
Two  dining-rooms  are  provided,  one  to  be  used  exclusively  by  those 
employed  in  domestic  service.  In  the  second,  small  tables  are 
arranged  in  restaurant  fashion  to  enable  the  girls  to  choose  their 
own  friends  and  acquaintances.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  many 
heart-burnings  and  jealousies  will  be  avoided,  but  as  Lady  Hely 
Hutchinson  well  remarked,  the  smooth  working  of  the  Homes 
must  depend  on  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  inmates,  and  the 
tact  and  discretion  of  the  matron.  The  South  African  Immigra- 
tion Association  will  work  in  friendly  co-operation  with  the 
United  British  Women's  Emigration  Association,  but  the  funds 
are  to  be  kept  separate  so  as  to  allow  of  greater  independence  to 
both  societies.  It  is  suggested  that  all  work  in  the  Cape  Colony 
should  be  carried  out  by  the  South  African  Committee,  leaving 
the  establishment  of  Homes  and  Bureaux  in  the  other  South 
African  colonies  to  be  undertaken  by  the  South  African  Expan- 
sion branch  of  the  British  Association.  This  plan  may  answer 
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well,  provided  the  services  of  men  and  women  on  the  spot  well 
acquainted  with  South  African  life  are  utilised ;  but  it  will  be 
impossible  to  organise  work  of  this  kind  with  economy  and  effici- 
ency at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  thousand  miles  without  the 
close  co-operation  of  strong  local  committees. 

That  circumspection  is  necessary  in  the  initiation  of  the  work 
at  Cape  Town,  is  fully  recognised.  Colonial  opinions  and  suscep- 
tibilities must  be  considered.  A  powerful  minority  in  the  Cape 
Assembly  has  persistently  discouraged  British  immigration,  and 
during  the  Bond  administration  of  1881,  the  Government  grants 
were  materially  reduced,  though  nomination  passages  were  still 
allowed.  Some  progressive  members  also  view  the  present 
movement  with  a  certain  amount  of  distrust,  rightly  maintaining 
that  the  country  is  not  yet  ready  to  receive  women  in  any  large 
numbers.  Premature  action  on  the  part  of  the  South  African 
Immigration  Association  in  encouraging  any  influx  of  female 
immigrants  other  than  those  of  the  servant  class,  would  not  only 
discredit  the  work  in  South  Africa,  but  would  imperil  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  funds  of  the  Society  which  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  hopes 
to  procure  from  the  Cape  Parliament :  it  is  the  domestic  side  of 
the  question  in  the  first  instance  which  is  recognised  as  of  pressing 
importance. 

Ladies  in  England  who  complain  of  trouble  with  their  house- 
holds, will  perhaps  find  some  consolation  in  hearing  of  the  far 
greater  difficulties  experienced  by  mistresses  in  South  Africa. 
The  services  of  capable  European  servants  are  held  at  such  a 
premium  in  the  Colony  that  honour  among  acquaintances  is 
practically  unknown,  where  a  desirable  maid-servant  is  in  question. 
A  visitor  calling  at  a  friend's  house  will  frequently  preface  her 
inquiries  as  to  whether  the  mistress  is  at  home,  by  questions  as  to 
the  salary  the  maid  who  opens  the  door  is  receiving,  and  will  then 
proceed  to  tempt  the  girl  from  her  present  situation  by  offers  of  a 
higher  salary.  Neither  does  a  plentiful  supply  of  coloured  domestics 
obviate  the  difficulty.  A  capable  coloured  servant  is  certainly  to  be 
preferred  to  the  incompetent  white  woman  sent  out  from  England, 
but,  as  the  following  incident  shows,  the  independence  and 
uppishness  of  the  coloured  woman  often  renders  her  presence  in 
the  house  unbearable. 

A  coloured  woman  had  accepted  the  position  of  cook  in  a 
private  family,  and  on  arriving  at  her  new  situation  informed 
the  mistress  she  was  not  given  to  patronising  dances  or  entertain- 
ments and  would  therefore  prove  an  invaluable  servant.  Gratified 
by  this  intelligence  the  mistress  expected  great  things.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  the  cook  had  attended  every  dance  in  the 
neighbourhood,  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  number.  On 
one  occasion  she  did  not  return  home  till  late  the  next  morning, 
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whereupon  the  master  of  the  house  felt  constrained  to  make 
inquiries.  Remonstrances  were  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  anything 
of  that  nature  would  have  led  to  instant  departure,  so  the  cook 
was  only  asked  the  reason  of  her  absence.  Evidently  primed 
for  conflict,  the  coloured  lady  flounced  round  exclaiming  in 
indignant  tones,  "  Master  must  remember  the  days  of  slavery  are 
over."  The  awe  in  which  servants  are  held  by  their  employers 
would  be  ludicrous  if  a  sudden  departure  were  not  so  very  incon- 
venient, and  in  many  of  the  hotels  the  proprietress  would  sooner 
lose  her  visitors  than  offend  her  servants  by  questioning  them  on 
reported  incivility  to  those  staying  in  the  house;  the  guests  she  can 
replace,  the  servants  she  cannot. 

The  high  wages  given  in  Johannesburg  before  the  war 
attracted  a  larger  number  of  domestics  and  rendered  them  more 
contented,  but  even  there,  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand.  A  servant  could  leave  her  situation  for  any  trivial 
reason,  certain  of  finding  another  place  immediately,  and  this 
without  any  inconvenient  questions  being  raised  as  to  her  ante- 
cedents or  reason  for  leaving  her  previous  situation.  The  in- 
equality in  wages  and  salaries  is  a  consideration  which  cannot  be 
ignored  in  dealing  with  emigration  work.  For  instance  in 
Johannesburg  nurses  received  double  the  fees ;  artizans  twice  the 
wages,  and  servants  almost  double  the  salaries  given  in  Cape 
Town.  In  the  case  of  artizans  having  families  to  maintain,  high 
wages  were  compulsory,  owing  to  the  excessive  prices  charged 
for  the  necessaries  of  life;  but  there  was  never  any  reason 
for  paying  extravagant  wages  to  domestic  servants,  as  their 
maintenance  was  provided  by  their  employers.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  girls,  except  in  the  most  comfortable  situations, 
will  remain  in  Cape  Colony  if  higher  wages  can  be  obtained  else- 
where. Engagements  found  for  them  previous  to  their  arrival 
will  be  thrown  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  like  the  Boers  of  old 
they  will  trek  across  the  Vaal  in  the  hope  of  improving  their 
position.  It  is  said  that  the  Transvaal  Government  intend  to 
lower  the  excessive  cost  of  living  in  that  colony,  a  step  which 
must  tend  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  working  classes  generally, 
while  servants'  wages  will  also  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
military  and  civilian  element  now  largely  represented  in  Johannes- 
burg are  unable  to  give  the  high  wages  hitherto  paid  in  the 
Transvaal  capital.  But  until-  these  inequalities  are  adjusted 
there  will  be  considerable  difficulty  in  settling  young  women 
permanently  in  Cape  Colony. 

In  Rhodesia  the  servant  difficulties  are  even  greater,  and  unless 
native  labour  is  more  plentiful  after  the  war,  the  importation  of 
coolies  as  domestics  as  well  as  for  mining  operations  would  appear 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity.  In  many  households  of  to-day  black 
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servant-boys  are  engaged  and  are  attired  at  the  master's  expense, 
in  picturesque  linen  liveries  with  coloured  braidings.  But  they 
are  most  unreliable.  A  dinner-party  is  perhaps  planned,  and 
the  mistress  having  personally  superintended  kitchen  work  and 
dining-room  arrangements,  seeks  some  relaxation  in  going  out  for 
a  drive,  only  to  find  on  returning  home  that  her  servants  have 
decamped,  taking  their  new  liveries  with  them.  A  somewhat 
weird  story,  dpropos  of  these  difficulties  and  Basuto  administration 
of  justice  in  these  parts  some  years  ago  is  told  by  a  well-known 
Ehodesian.  A  coloured  man  whom  he  had  treated  with  much 
kindness  on  several  occasions  decamped  with  his  master's  gun. 
Basuto  men,  who  make  excellent  policemen  in  tracking  offenders, 
volunteered  to  give  chase.  The  first  time  they  returned  with  the 
gun  and  the  boy.  The  second  time  with  the  gun  only,  when 
inquiries  were  naturally  made  for  the  black  servant.  Without  any 
compunction  the  Basutos  replied,  "  Where  was  the  use  of  bringing 
back  the  boy  with  us,  he  would  only  have  run  away  again.  We 
have  therefore  made  away  with  him  to  save  further  trouble  and 
— brought  back  the  gun. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  drawbacks  of  domestic  life  in  South 
Africa  occasioned  solely  by  the  want  of  European  servants.  The 
contempt  in  which  domestic  service  is  held  by  Dutch  women  no 
doubt  increases  the  difficulty.  English  servants  naturally  resent 
the  fancied  superiority  of  those  in  their  own  rank  of  life.  Again, 
coloured  and  European  servants  are  often  engaged  to  work  on 
equal  terms  in  the  same  household,  and  to  this  white  women 
strongly  object.  In  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  it  is  the  importation  of  women  servants  which  appeals  chiefly 
to  the  Colonial  public. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  many  persons  in  South  Africa 
keenly  interested  in  the  wider  aspect  of  the  immigration  move- 
ment. They  dread  the  result  of  marriages  between  Boer  women 
and  British  settlers.  Only  people  who  have  lately  visited  South 
Africa  can  fully  realise  the  extent  to  which  it  is  honeycombed  with 
disloyalty,  and  only  residents  of  long  standing  fully  appreciate  from 
experience  or  observation  that  every  marriage  between  Boers  and 
English  means  the  preponderance  of  Dutch  influence,  and  that 
the  children  born  of  such  marriages  are  in  education,  feeling  and 
in  political  sympathies  entirely  Dutch.  This  is  the  case  whether 
an  English  woman  marries  a  Dutch  farmer  or  a  Boer  woman 
marries  an  Englishman.  Recent  events  have  proved  the  bitter 
animosity  displayed  by  the  Boers  towards  the  English  is  quite 
as  strongly  developed  in  the  womenfolk,  and  this  cannot  be 
attributed,  as  some  in  England  would  maintain,  entirely  to  the 
war.  Colonial  opinion  declares  this  racial  feeling  has  been  the 
growth  of  years,  and  reached  its  culminating  point  when,  after 
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Majuba,  the  unconquered  Dutch  considered  they  were  the  stronger 
nation  of  the  two,  and  bitterly  resented  our  claims  to  supremacy. 
This  bitterness  is  no  doubt  accentuated  by  the  present  conflict, 
and  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  women  by  the  loss  of 
husbands  and  brothers.  The  fusion  of  races  by  intermarriages 
is  at  the  present  time  an  impracticable  idea.  Later  on  such 
marriages  may  be  desirable,  but  to  encourage  them  at  the  present 
moment  would  be  a  step  which,  like  many  another  in  our  South 
African  history,  we  have  had  reason  to  deplore.  Nor  are  Boer 
alliances  alone  to  be  avoided.  Our  soldiers  and  men  of  the 
artizan  class  have  unfortunately  no  deep-rooted  objection  when 
in  South  Africa  to  contract  marriages  with  coloured  women,  and 
many  marriages  of  this  kind  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
years.  With  English  women  to  choose  from,  the  Britisher 
would  hardly  select  a  Kaffir  bride. 

But  from  the  general  approval  of  immigration  work,  there  are 
naturally  dissentients.  The  disloyal  of  course  oppose  all  that  tends 
to  establish  British  influence,  while  adverse  critics  give  the 
encouraging  information  that  there  are  more  deserted  wives  in 
South  Africa  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  A  certain 
jealousy  of  English  intrusion  also  exists,  and  yet  this  feeling 
appears  somewhat  misplaced.  The  disproportion  between  men 
and  women  in  England  has  been  increased  by  the  war,  and  will 
be  further  augmented  by  the  absence  from  England  of  the  large 
number  of  men  required  to  protect  and  develop  the  country  on 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  If  Englishmen  are  thus  called  to 
the  Colonies,  it  is  only  fair  that  some  of  our  womenfolk  should 
find  homes  and  husbands  in  their  midst.  Objections  having 
more  weight,  are  those  raised  by  the  officials  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  The  difficulties  experienced  in 
supervising  but  a  few  girls,  lead  these  ladies  to  anticipate  greater 
trouble  when  dealing  with  larger  numbers,  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  rules  an4  regulations  of  these  semi-religious  institu- 
tions will  not  be  in  force  in  the  Immigration  Homes.  Super- 
vision, but  of  a  different  nature,  is  to  be  exercised,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  will  not  succeed.  The  contention  that 
settlers  ought  to  select  their  wives  among  Colonial  girls  is  met  by 
the  reply  that  the  encouragement  of  female  immigration  from  the 
mother  country  need  not  necessarily  preclude  Colonial  marriages. 
The  view  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  that 
no  woman  should  be  encouraged  to  come  out  to  South  Africa 
before  homes  are  established  for  their  reception,  is  fully  endorsed 
by  the  South  African  Immigration  Society. 

Many  people  in  England  maintain  that  in  the  present  dearth  of 
servants  it  is  inexpedient  to  encourage  them  to  leave  the  country. 
There  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  contention,  but  the 
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women  seeking  situations  abroad  are  hardly  the  class  from  which 
servants  are  recruited  in  England.  Two  distinct  estimates  are 
formed  by  female  domestics  of  foreign  travel  and  Colonial  life ; 
some  regard  life  abroad  and  fresh  experiences  as  far  preferable  to 
humdrum  life  in  England,  others  associate  a  sea- voyage  with 
untold  perils  and  life  in  South  Africa,  surrounded  by  black  people, 
as  only  the  next  thing  to  associating  with  cannibals.  Women  of 
the  one  class  will  prefer  emigrating,  and  women  of  the  other  will 
prefer  remaining  at  home.  Thus  ladies  advertising  for  servants 
in  England  frequently  receive  no  reply,  while  ladies  seeking 
servants  for  the  Colonies  are  overwhelmed  with  applications. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  fear  exists  that  the 
love  of  change  and  disinclination  for  steady  work  which  prompts 
so  many  girls  to  leave  their  own  homes,  are  scarcely  the  qualities 
which  will  make  for  success  in  a  new  country. 

The  work  outlined  in  the  earlier  resolutions  of  the  Cape  Town 
Association  no  doubt  best  meets  the  more  pressing  requirements 
in  South  Africa,  but  there  are  other  classes  of  young  women,  not 
directly  affected  by  present  schemes,  whose  claims  to  assistance, 
when  funds  are  more  plentiful,  well  deserve  consideration.  Shop 
assistants,  and  those  in  business  houses,  are  much  in  need  of  a 
helping  hand.  Women  go  out  to  South  Africa  from  first-class 
London  houses  to  work  in  various  capacities  in  Cape  Town 
establishments,  wishing  to  experimentalise  in  Colonial  life,  and 
desirous  in  many  instances  of  finding  a  home  later  in  the  new 
country.  With  these  objects  in  view  they  are  willing  to  accept 
lower  salaries  than  they  have  received  in  England,  but  are  quite 
unprepared  for  the  expensive  rate  of  living  in  the  Colony  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  suitable  accommodation,  a  difficulty  that  has 
increased  tenfold  during  the  war.  Many  tell  of  fruitless  and 
disheartening  researches  for  rooms,  though  prepared  to  offer  good 
terms  and  unexceptionable  references,  and  of  the  constant  reply 
given  as  the  door  is  closed  in  their  faces  by  irate  landladies, 
"  We  do  not  take  women  boarders ;  we  prefer  the  men,  they  give 
so  much  less  trouble."  These  women  are  welcomed  to  the 
Kondebosch  Home,  but  an  insignificant  number  only  can  be 
received.  When  funds  are  more  plentiful  houses  should  be 
bought  or  rented  in  Cape  Town  for  the  accommodation  of  this 
class  of  immigrant.  The  preliminary  outlay  in  the  purchase  of 
houses  need  alone  be  considered.  Shop  assistants  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  twenty-five  shillings  a  week,  and  this  sum  should 
more  than  defray  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Again,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  part  passage  money  might  with  advantage  be  given 
or  advanced  to  these  girls,  and  some  of  the  free  passages  in  Govern- 
ment transports  placed  at  their  disposal.  Employers  saved  this 
initial  expense,  which  they  frequently  incur,  could  then  afford  to 
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give  better  salaries  to  the  women  they  bring  over  from  England. 
Another  suggestion  made  by  Lady  Hely  Hutchinson  that  it  may 
be  advisable  to  extend  the  same  assistance  to  the  sisters  and  near 
relations  of  those  settlers  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  homes 
for  them,  but  cannot  defray  their  travelling  expenses,  meets  with 
some  approval.  One  must  always  remember  that  it  is  among  this 
class  that  the  Colonists  will  find  wives  of  their  own  position  and 
circumstances.  Further,  a  training  college  in  South  Africa  is 
much  needed  where  girls  could  learn  the  conditions  of  domestic 
and  farming  life  in  the  Colonies. 

The  initial  expenses  of  immigration  expansion  must  necessarily 
be  great,  though  later  it  is  hoped  that  much  of  the  work  will  be 
self-supporting.  Mr.  Rhodes,  De  Beers  and  others  have  sub- 
scribed generously  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  but  to  carry  out 
the  movement  efficiently,  further  assistance  is  required.  At  one 
time  hopes  were  entertained  in  South  Africa  of  a  monetary  grant 
from  the  British  Government,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at 
the  Imperial  Institute  has  made  it  clear  that  aid  of  this  kind  will 
be  limited  to  free  passages  in  Government  transports ;  and  even 
this  assistance,  it  is  understood,  will  be  preferably  given  to  women 
going  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Women's  Emigration 
Association,  and  eventually  placed  in  situations  by  that  Society. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  the  first  instance  female  immigration 
must  rely  more  on  private  enterprise  than  on  Government  support, 
although  it  is  unlikely  that  this  support  will  be  withheld  when 
the  real  need  of  the  work  is  fully  realised. 

Trade  is  hampered  and  commercial  enterprise  crippled  in 
South  Africa  by  the  want  of  capable  men  and  women  to  take 
the  situations  open  to  all.  First-rate  dressmakers  and  tailors 
would  find  ample  employment  at  the  Cape  and  in  other  centres, 
the  taste  for  dress  being  developed  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  both 
Dutch  and  Colonial  women ;  but  with  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing efficient  hands  few  will  accept  the  risks  involved.  Again, 
capable  and  practical  workmen  and  workwomen  are  needed  to 
undertake  the  work  of  various  descriptions  which  it  is  now 
extremely  difficult  to  get  executed  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages.  Jobs  of  the  simplest  kind  have  to  wait  the  con- 
venience of  the  workman  or  till  the  one  handy  man  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood has  returned  from  fulfilling  an  engagement  elsewhere. 
So  difficult  is  it  to  procure  hands  for  hotel  work  that  the  managers 
are  frequently  obliged  to  reply  to  visitors  wishing  to  hire  carriages, 
that  the  horses  and  carriages  are  in  the  stables,  but  no  coachman 
can  be  engaged  to  drive  them.  Good  hotels  again  are  much 
needed,  but  to  start  them  requires  considerable  outlay  and  to 
keep  them  up  in  present  conditions  much  trouble  and  worry. 
There  is  an  indisposition  to  spend  capital  when  the  staff,  without 
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whose  aid  the  work  cannot  be  carried  on,  may  fail  at  any 
moment. 

Dependence  on  one  tradesman  for  each  class  of  goods  in  some 
places,  results  in  an  entire  reversal  of  the  position  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed.  The  susceptibilities  of  the  employed 
alone  must  be  considered,  and  complaints  of  the  quality  of  the 
article  supplied,  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  would  probably 
lead  to  the  intimation  that  no  further  orders  could  be  executed. 
As  an  example  of  this  independence  I  may  cite  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  living  in  the  suburbs  of  Cape  Town,  who,  observing 
from  his  windows  that  the  milk  delivered  each  day  was  watered 
on  the  stoep  of  his  house,  ventured  to  inquire  whether  milk  was 
scarce.  The  same  evening  the  gentleman  received  a  letter  from 
the  dairyman,  whom  he  had  himself  started  in  life,  stating  that 
as  his  customer  appeared  dissatisfied  he  had  better  get  his  milk 
elsewhere ;  a  piece  of  advice  impossible  to  follow  as  there  was 
no  other  dairy  farm  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  may  be  an 
extreme  case,  but  many  of  a  similar  nature  are  constantly 
occurring. 

The  immigration  of  capable  men  and  women  will  be  the  best 
remedy  for  these  evils  and  must  necessarily  improve  the  situation. 
Once  the  business  principals  see  that  in  engaging  a  superior  class 
of  shop  assistants  and  first-rate  fitters,  they  are  improving  their 
own  business  and  diverting  orders  hitherto  placed  in  English 
houses  to  their  own  firms,  they  will  probably  be  willing  to  give 
the  higher  salaries,  without  which  the  services  of  the  best  women 
cannot  be  secured  for  any  length  of  time. 

But  if  Colonials  should  recognise  that  an  extended  immigra- 
tion movement  will  tend  to  the  prosperity  and  further  develop- 
ment of  their  country,  and  by  lessening  inconveniences  and 
discomforts  may  induce  many  who  now  pass  half  the  year  on 
the  Continent  to  spend  their  time  and  money  in  South  Africa, 
Englishmen  must  also  acknowledge  that  an  efficient  system  of 
emigration  will  likewise  benefit  their  own  country.  They  cannot 
regard  emigration  as  a  philanthropic  undertaking  of  a  purely 
visionary  nature  leading  to  no  practical  results,  neither  can  they 
consider  help  given  in  this  direction  a  charitable  dole  for  which 
no  profitable  return  can  reasonably  be  expected.  The  preponder- 
ance of  women  in  Great  Britain  and  the  impossibility  of  finding 
employment  for  all  who  must  work  and  thus  provide  for  old  age, 
are  realities  which  have  to  be  faced.  The  inability  to  procure 
occupation  need  not  necessarily  imply  lethargy  or  incapacity,  but 
is  due  in  many  instances  to  excessive  competition  in  all  branches 
of  woman's  work.  This  specially  applies  to  those  in  the  social 
scale  above  the  servant  class.  For  them  there  will  be  many 
openings  after  the  war.  It  is  sounder  economy  to  help  the  lower 
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classes,  unable  to  find  occupation  at  home,  to  migrate  to  countries 
where  employment  is  open  to  them  than  eventually  to  have  to 
support  them  out  of  the  rates.  It  is  truer  kindness  to  assist 
poorer  women  of  the  better  class  to  go  out  to  the  colonies  where 
they  may  find  fresh  openings  and  possible  homes,  than  with 
infinite  difficulty  to  get  one  woman  out  of  a  hundred  into  a 
benevolent  institution  or  to  provide  inadequately  for  the  rest  by 
profuse  expenditure  at  charity  bazaars. 

But  here  a  word  of  caution  is  needed.  It  is  useless  to  send 
out  to  South  Africa  women  who  through  lack  of  training  or 
through  incapacity  cannot  procure  employment  at  home.  The 
days  are  gone  by  when  it  was  considered  that  any  inferior  article 
would  do  for  the  Colonies.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in  his 
recent  tour  round  the  world  has  gained  unique  experience 
of  Colonial  life  and  of  Colonial  wants,  not  only  forcibly  impresses 
on  as  the  "  all-prevailing  want  of  population  "  in  our  Colonies, 
and  strikingly  contrasts  the  happy  life  possible  in  those  lands, 
compared  with  the  miserable  existence  of  many  in  our  over- 
crowded cities,  but  with  equal  insistence  brings  home  to  us  the 
message  "  Send  us  of  your  best."  This  message  applies  alike 
to  men  and  women,  and  more  especially  it  may  be  claimed 
in  connection  with  emigrants  to  our  newly-acquired  Colonies. 
Failures  in  England  will  be  worse  failures  in  Africa.  Again,  the 
various  openings  for  women's  work  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
not  available  at  the  moment,  neither  could  women  seeking 
employment  obtain  permission  to  travel  up  country  in  present 
conditions.  For  this  reason  the  Government  has  so  far  given 
but  few  free  passages  to  female  emigrants,  limiting  the  privilege 
to  women  joining  their  husbands  in  civil  employment,  or  to  those 
who  have  assumed  billets  in  the  coast  towns. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  thoroughly  the  views  of  our 
leading  men  in  the  present  day  were  anticipated  and  endorsed 
by  Dutch  statesmen  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  On  two 
points  at  least  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary 
in  the  speech  already  referred  to  reproduce  the  views  maintained 
by  the  Dutch  Colonist  Johann  von  Eiebeck  in  1652.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  remarked  that  the  men  who  lose  touch  with  family 
life  decline  from  the  standard  of  manners  and  morals  maintained 
in  their  previous  home  life.  Van  Eiebeck,  writing  from  the 
recently  acquired  Cape  Colony  to  the  Dutch  Government  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  yet  stronger  terms  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  "  working  with  unmarried  men  is  very  unstable  and 
rests  but  in  loose  screws."  Again,  the  Colonial  Secretary  partly 
attributes  the  failure  of  colonisation  work  in  South  Africa  to  the 
fact  that  men  who  have  left  England  for  the  Cape  have  gone 
as  to  a  temporary  resting-place,  and  not  to  a  permanent  home, 
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and  this  he  further  traces  to  the  want  of  family  surroundings  and 
home  ties  in  the  new  country.  In  the  quaint  writings  of  the 
Dutch  statesman  recognition  is  found  of  the  same  fact.  "  It 
would  be  desirable,"  he  says,  "  for  the  unmarried  free  agricul- 
turists and  burghers,  that  at  least  twenty  lusty  farmers'  and 
other  ordinary  people's  marriageable  daughters  came  over.  Such 
lowly  maidens  coming  over  would  immediately  obtain  husbands 
and  the  colony  at  the  Cape  be  more  permanently  established, 
whilst  those  who  might  be  induced  to  desert  would  completely 
abandon  the  idea."  In  these  letters  we  find  enlightened  Dutch 
opinion  recognising  the  beneficent  results  of  female  immigration. 

The  fact  that  men  who  have  gone  out  to  South  Africa  have 
proved  temporary  denizens  rather  than  permanent  citizens  may 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  conditions  of  life  prevailing  in  the 
country  of  late  years.  The  humiliating  position  of  the  Uitlanders  in 
the  Transvaal,  consciousness  of  growing  disloyalty  in  Cape  Colony 
and  the  anticipation  of  the  gathering  storm,  have  all  conduced  to  this 
end.  And  still  more  determining  influences  must  be  considered. 
The  natural  inclination  on  the  part  of  those  separated  from  kith 
and  kin  to  spend  their  remaining  days  at  home,  is  responsible  for 
many  of  the  returns.  The  bringing  over  of  whole  families  to 
a  new  country  no  doubt  tends  greatly  to  counteract  this  move- 
ment, but  in  the  case  where  large  numbers  of  unmarried  men 
will  be  settled  in  the  South  African  colonies,  female  emigration 
is  the  best  remedy  for  home-sickness.  As  these  women  become 
the  wives  of  colonists  there  will  be  less  temptation  to  return 
to  the  old  country.  In  the  environment  of  family  life  the  ties 
with  the  Motherland  will  imperceptibly  weaken,  though  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  flag  may  increase  year  by  year.  The  man 
who  has  children  and  grandchildren  growing  up  around  him 
in  the  new  home  may  well  recognise  that  he  has  given  hostages 
to  the  fortune  of  his  adopted  country. 

CHABLOTTE  BIECH. 
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HOW  TO  ADORN  LONDON  WITHOUT  COST 

MANY  are  the  critics  of  London's  street  architecture,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  town.  People  spend  pleasant  weeks  in 
foreign  capitals,  and  then  apply  to  our  own  squares  and  public 
buildings  the  standard  of  taste  suggested  by  the  best  parts  of 
Paris,  Dresden,  or  Brussels.  Some  of  their  criticisms  are  just,  and 
some  of  their  proposals  excellent,  but  nearly  all  of  them,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  entail  a  very  large  expenditure  of  money. 
Certainly  the  present  would  be  a  bad  time  in  which  to  suggest 
the  employment  of  millions  on  unproductive  works,  unproductive, 
that  is,  in  the  utilitarian  sense  of  the  word,  the  only  sense  in 
which,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  generally  understood.  Yet  it  is 
curious  to  recall  the  words  in  which,  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
a  distinguished  Parisian  held  London  up  as  an  example  in  the 
matter  of  tasteful  improvements. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Paris,"  said  Voltaire,  "  possess  what  is  sufficient  to 
purchase  kingdoms;  they  every  day  see  what  is  wanted  to  render  the  city 
complete,  and  yet  content  themselves  with  murmuring  at  it.  We  walk  before 
the  Louvre,  and  groan  at  seeing  that  front,  a  monument  of  the  grandeur  of 
Louis  XIV.,  of  Colbert's  zeal,  and  the  genius  of  Perrault,  concealed  by  the 
buildings  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals." 

And  then  Voltaire  went  on  to  offer  his  fellow-citizens  a  lesson 
which  reads  strangely  in  days  when  Paris  provides  the  standard 
of  taste  continually  placed  before  us  by  the  critics  of  London 
street  architecture  and  sculpture. 

"  Whose  business,"  he  asked,  "  is  it  to  embellish  the  city,  if  it  is  not  that  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  it  all  that  opulence  and  pleasure  can 
lavish  on  mankind  ?  People  talk  of  a  square  and  the  king's  statue,  but  in  the 
time  they  have  been  talking  of  it  there  has  been  a  square  built  in  London,  and 
a  bridge  over  the  Thames,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  war  more  prejudicial  to  the 
English  than  to  us.  If  we  may  not  have  the  glory  of  setting  an  example,  let  us 
at  least  have  that  of  following  the  examples  that  are  given  us.  It  is  time  that 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  most  opulent  capital  in  Europe  should  render 
it  the  most  commodious  and  the  most  magnificent." 

At  the  present  moment,  in  the  midst  of  an  expensive  war, 
we  are  again  building  "  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,"  and  as  for  a 
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"  square,"  is  not  the  ground  being  gradually  prepared  for  the 
execution  of  the  most  extensive  "  improvement "  scheme  that  has 
been  undertaken  since  Great  Swallow  Street  gave  place  to  greater 
Eegent  Street,  and  the  glories  of  Eegent  Circus  were  revealed  to 
an  admiring  world  ? 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  suggest  the  improve- 
ment of  the  central  region  of  London,  partly  by  the  removal  of 
blemishes,  and  partly  by  the  addition  of  new  beauties,  and  at  no 
cost  whatever  to  the  ratepayers.  Surely  no  one  can  question  the 
excellence  of  such  an  object,  unless  on  the  grounds  that  the 
blemishes  referred  to  are  in  reality  beauties,  and  the  beauties 
blemishes.  Let  anyone  who  reads  these  pages,  and  cares  in  the 
least  whether  London  is  beautiful  or  not,  supply  his  own  lists 
of  blemishes  and  beauties — I  know  that  there  are  people  of  the 
highest  respectability  who  consider  that  the  view  of  London  from 
Westminster  Bridge  is  improved  by  the  introduction  of  Charing 
Cross  Station — and  then  let  him  consider  how  far  it  may  be 
possible  to  enhance  the  charms  of  the  British  capital  by  the 
costless  removal  or  concealment  of  the  objects  that  make  his 
own  eyes  sore,  and  the  erection,  equally  "  free,  gratis,  and  for 
nothing  "  so  far  as  the  pockets  of  the  public  are  concerned,  of 
whatever  things  of  beauty  would  be  joys  for  ever  to  him. 

Who  is  to  be  the  arbiter  of  taste  ?  The  question  is  in  itself 
an  obvious  criticism  on  any  such  suggestions  as  I  am  about  to 
make.  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  it.  Board  of  Works,  County 
Council,  vestry,  ground  landlord,  leaseholder,  man-in-the-street, 
it  matters  very  little  who  does  the  thing,  provided  it  is  well  done. 
In  Berlin,  from  time  to  time,  the  "  County  Council "  and  the 
Kaiser  have  serious  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  design  and 
erection  of  statues  and  drinking-fountains.  But  for  all  that 
Berlin  goes  on  adorning  herself  year  'by  year.  And  so  it  ought 
to  be  with  London. 

When  we  are  led  by  the  natives  into  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
at  Paris,  the  Bingstrasse  at  Vienna,  or  the  Grand'  Place  at 
Brussels,  and  told  in  an  exultant  voice  to  look  around  us,  we  see, 
if  we  accede  to  the  request,  that  we  are  surrounded  by  buildings 
or  monuments  which,  however  varied  their  qualities  and  their 
design,  form  together  an  impressive  whole,  and  not  a  haphazard 
jumble  of  the  noble  and  the  insignificant.  Is  there  a  single 
public  place  in  London  to  which  we  can  lead  our  impartial 
foreign  friends  with  the  same  confidence  that  they  will  be 
impressed  by  the  general  effect?  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to 
imply  that  the  principal  object  of  beautifying  our  cities  is  to 
impress  foreigners,  impartial  or  otherwise. 

Let  us  start  from  Trafalgar  Square,  our  own  "  Place  de  la 
Concorde,"  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  make  "  the  finest  site  in 
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Europe  "  a  little  more  pleasant  to  the  eye.  To  begin  with,  there 
is  that  Aunt  Sally  of  several  generations  of  critics,  the  National 
Gallery.  Nothing,  perhaps,  save  reconstruction  on  different  lines, 
could  make  it  worthy  of  the  priceless  treasures  that  it  holds.  But 
it  might  easily  be  made  less  ugly  than  it  is.  We  could  remove 
the  "  pepper-boxes,"  and  we  could  open  a  competition  for  statues 
to  fill  the  niches  intended  for  their  reception,  the  cost  of  such 
statues  to  be  defrayed  out  of  a  fund,  the  sources  of  which  will  be 
explained  later  on.  At  present  those  empty  receptacles  produce 
the  effect  of  sham  windows,  and  surely  of  all  " decorative"  shams 
known  in  architecture  the  sham  window  is  the  worst,  far  worse 
even  than  those  bogus  rain-water  pipes,  those  "  gurgoyles  that 
cannot  gurgle  "  which  are  used  to  give  a  Gothic  effect  to  blocks 
of  offices  and  flats  that  are  blessed  with  "  all  the  latest  sanitary 
improvements."  The  statues  would  be  out  of  range  of  the  too 
critical  observer,  and,  unless  they  were  atrociously  bad  and 
hopelessly  inappropriate,  they  would  at  once  go  far  to  remove  the 
deadly  dulness  that  is  at  present  the  chief  characteristic  of  that 
facade. 

Then  there  is  the  statuary  in  the  square  itself.  Nelson 
and  his  lions,  and  Gordon,  we  do  not  dream  of  disturbing ;  Have- 
lock  and  Napier  we  would  like  to  see  commemorated  by  works  of 
art  more  worthy  of  their  fame.  The  George  IV.  is  certainly  not 
much  below  the  general  level  of  our  equestrian  statuary,  and  the 
vacant  pedestal  on  the  other  side — since  disproportion  is  one  of  the 
least  of  the  blemishes  of  London's  street  ornamentation — might  be 
filled  by  the  removal  thither  of  the  George  III.  round  the  corner, 
a  work  of  art  not  much  better  or  worse  than  the  other.  As 
for  the  Charles  I.,  with  its  strange  history  and  romantic  associa- 
tions, it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  pieces  of  outdoor  statuary  in 
London,  pedestal  and  horse  and  rider  together.  Its  near  relative, 
the  famous  "  Henri  quatre  sur  le  Pont  Neuf,"  is  a  less  pleasing 
example  of  the  sculptor's  art,  and  if  our  King  Charles  has  not  the 
dash  and  fire  of  the  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  of  which  the  Belgians 
are  so  proud,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  stolid  life,  both  in  man  and 
beast,  that  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  artist.  We  pass  out  of 
the  Square  by  way  of  Cockspur  Street,  and  proceed  to  note  a  few 
more  typical  instances  of  want  of  taste  in  the  appearance  of  our 
streets  and  open  spaces.  There  is,  for  example,  Regent  Street,  a 
spacious  and  well-intended  thoroughfare,  which  in  name  leads 
from  Mortimer  Street  to  Waterloo  Place,  and  in  fact  leads  from 
the  Langham  Hotel  to  Piccadilly  Circus.  At  the  top  is  the 
wonderful  "  bedroom  candlestick,"  extinguisher  and  all ;  at  the 
bottom  we  come  out  face  to  face  with  several  houses  of  refresh- 
ment not  at  all  lovely  to  look  upon.  I  may  note  in  passing  that 
whether  the  idea  presented  itself  to  the  architect  or  not,  the  dome 
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of  the  incongruously  designed  and  conspicuously  labelled  "  Eegent 
House  "  does,  when  seen  from  below  Conduit  Street  at  twilight, 
produce  a  rather  pleasing  termination  for  the  street  vista.  There 
is  no  need  to  load  this  article  with  illustrations  of  the  better  way 
in  which  they  manage  such  effects  in  foreign  cities.  Within  a 
few  minutes'  walk  of  Eegent  Circus  there  is  a  street  vista  which 
is  closed  by  a  building  not  only  appropriate  to  its  position — the 
"  Candlestick  "  church  may  be  that — but  handsome  in  its  design. 
I  refer  to  Stratford  Place. 

Let  us  go  now,  on  foot  or  in  vehicle,  towards  Parliament 
Square,  if  that  is  its  right  name,  the  space  between  the  Abbey 
and  the  site  of  the  new  Government  offices.  On  our  way  we 
pass,  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  a  fountain  which  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  objects  of  outdoor  art  in  London.  "We  have  no  really 
good  fountains.  This  particular  example  can  never  be  other  than 
an  object  of  pity  so  long  as  the  water  is  not  allowed  to  flow 
through  the  upper  jets.  That  the  thing  is  impossible  in  the 
existing  arrangement  of  the  jets  I  know  from  personal  experience, 
having  stopped  on  one  occasion  to  buy  a  bunch  of  violets  at  a 
moment  when,  unknown  to  me,  the  "  authorities  "  were  about  to 
try  experiments  with  the  fountain.  The  upper  jets  were  turned 
on  suddenly.  I  escaped  with  a  sprinkling,  but  the  unhappy 
flower-sellers,  who  were  sitting  down  in  their  usual  semi-circle, 
were  drenched  before  they  could  get  out  of  radius.  But  although 
the  water  cannot  be  turned  full  on,  a  sufficient  amount  might  be 
allowed  to  issue  from  the  top  jets  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  great 
protuberance  below.  The  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the 
erection  after  rain,  when  it  is  all  wet,  and  the  greenish  hue  of  the 
metal  is  brought  out  by  the  transparent  film  of  water,  must  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  passers-by.  The  "fountain"  is 
meant  to  be  coated  with  water,  and  it  is  coated  with  dust  instead. 
While  on  the  subject  of  fountains,  I  may  perhaps  suggest  that 
the  pair  in  Trafalgar  Square  would  be  greatly  improved  if  the 
green  water  that  they  emit  spurted  directly  from  the  level  of  the 
sheet  of  water  below,  as  in  the  beautiful  fountain  opposite  the 
Parliament  House  at  Brussels.  The  centre-pieces  out  of  which 
at  present  the  water  spurts  belong  to  the  same  order  of  art  as  the 
marble  ornaments  that  one  sees  on  the  mantel-pieces  of  old- 
fashioned  lodging-houses. 

The  thoroughfare  from  Pall  Mall  to  Piccadilly  Circus,  part 
called  Waterloo  Place  and  part  Eegent  Street,  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  architectural  effects  at  either  end, 
better,  if  I  may  digress  so  far,  than  Ludgate  Hill,  where  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  worthy  approach; to  St.  Paul's  was  lost  when 
the  roadway  was  insufficiently  widened  some  years  ago,  and  where, 
at  an  earlier  period,  the  Ludgate  railway  bridge,  perhaps  the  most 
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deplorable  example  of  the  triumph  of  utility  over  common  decency 
in  the  whole  of  London,  was  allowed  to  be  built  across  the  street. 
At  the  top  of  Lower  Regent  Street  we  see  the  County  Fire  Office 
with  two  tall  chimney  shafts  behind  it ;  at  the  bottom  we  see  the 
back  view  of  the  "  quoit-thrower,"  and  the  Duke  of  York's 
column,  crowned  by  a  figure  with  an  obtrusively  prominent 
lightning  conductor  projecting  as  a  spike  out  of  its  head. 

Parliament  Square  ought  to  be  one  of  the  finest  "places  "  in 
London,  and  so  it  is.  The  Abbey,  the  little  church  beneath, 
Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  whatever  their 
various  degrees  of  merit,  are  buildings  that  we  can  regard  with 
varying  degrees  of  genuine  pleasure,  which  together  fill  two  sides 
of  the  square  as  well  as  we  can  ever  hope  that  the  half  of  any 
square  in  London  will  be  filled.  We  may  object  to  Wren's 
western  towers,  to  the  top  of  Barry's  clock  tower,  or  to  the 
modern  side  of  Westminster  Hall.  But  that  would  be  hyper- 
criticism  in  considering  how  to  make  the  best  of  our  possibilities. 
The  centre  of  the  square  is  admirably  laid  out,  and,  but  for  several 
of  its  statues,  especially  that  which  represents  Sir  Robert  Peel 
turning  his  left-hand  pocket  inside  out  to  find  a  lost  threepenny- 
piece  or  to  empty  the  crumbling  remains  of  a  forgotten  sandwich, 
might  be  wholly  pleasant  to  regard.  When,  however,  we  look  at 
the  remaining  two  sides  of  the  square,  we  see  a  row  of  shops,  the 
hoardings  of  a  block  of  buildings  which  will,  we  must  trust  and 
believe,  be  worthy  of  the  site,  and,  on  the  west  side,  behind  some 
trees  that  do  their  best  to  cover  its  shame,  a  rectangular  block  of 
offices  of  the  commonest  order  of  architecture,  coated  with  stucco 
and  ruled  over  with  lines  to  make  believe  it  is  stone.  The  same 
kind  of  offence,  and  on  a  far  larger  scale,  is  seen  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  where  another  of  the  finest  sites  in  London  is  half 
spoiled  by  the  hideous  front  of  St.  George's  Hospital. 

After  these  few  instances  of  the  many  that  could  be  given  in 
illustration  of  the  blemishes  of  London  public  architecture  and 
outdoor  ornament,  I  will  state,  as  shortly  as  I  can,  the  plan  by 
which  the  blemishes  could  be  removed  and  fresh  beauties  added 
without  any  expense  to  the  ratepayer,  or  any  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  American  or  other  millionaires.  Everybody  who 
has  any  sense  of  decorum  in  such  matters  must,  I  think,  regard 
with  dislike,  if  not  absolute  disgust,  the  alternating  electric  adver- 
tisements which  flash  out  upon  the  night  in  such  places  as 
Trafalgar  Square.  I  cannot  understand  why  "  authorities  "  who 
decline  to  allow  sky-signs,  however  securely  set  up,  should  offer 
smiling  faces  to  these  aggravating  devices.  Advertising  in  the 
streets  and  squares  is  necessary  to  trade,  we  are  told.  Very  well, 
let  us  admit  it,  and  on  the  admission  base  our  plan  for  adorning 
London.  The  empty  pedestal  in  Trafalgar  Square  provides  a 
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ready  starting-place;  let  us  assume  that  the  idea  of  bringing 
George  III.  there  is  or  is  not  entertained.  In  either  case  we  have 
an  unoccupied  pedestal.  What  I  propose  is  that  one  or  other  of 
the  firms  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  extraordinarily  powerful 
beef  extracts,  soaps,  cocoas,  pills,  hair  restorers,  and  other  of 
those  indispensable  inventions  which  render  the  present  age  so 
much  happier  than  all  preceding  ages,  shall  be  invited  to  advertise 
the  fame  of  their  commodities  by  paying  for  the  erection  of  a 
statue  or  group  of  sculpture  on  the  pedestal,  with  the  right  to 
inscribe  on  the  pedestal  itself,  in  letters  of  the  size  usually 
employed  in  the  inscriptions  of  statuary,  the  name  of  the  com- 
pound of  which  they  are  so  anxious  to  sell  the  benefit  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  subject  to  the  conditions — 

That  the  work  of  art  shall  satisfy  the  authority  charged  with 
the  delicate  task  of  deciding  in  such  cases  ;  and 

That  a  specified  sum  of  money,  beyond  the  cost  of  the 
sculpture,  shall  be  paid  over  to  a  fund  for  the  adornment 
of  public  places. 

The  objections  to  the  proposal  stare  one  in  the  face,  and 
I  proceed  briefly  to  state  and  reply  to  them.  (1)  It  puts  fine 
art  to  vulgar  uses.  As  to  this,  I  would  say  that,  if  we  are 
to  regard  our  public  places  as  objects  of  pride,  we  put  them 
to  vulgar  uses  already  by  allowing  the  staring  advertisements 
already  referred  to.  Which  is  preferable,  to  vulgarise  the  whole 
of  Trafalgar  Square,  for  instance,  its  gallery,  its  fountains, 
its  monuments,  its  church,  by  the  electric  signs  in  question, 
or  to  vulgarise  it  by  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  brief  inscrip- 
tions, of  half-a-dozen  words  each  at  most,  in  comparatively 
small  letters,  on  the  pedestals  of  works  of  art  that  are  in  them- 
selves a  pleasure  to  regard  ?  For  it  is  part  of  the  plan  that  no 
other  method  of  stationary  advertising  shall  be  permitted  in  public 
places.  (2)  It  would  be  an  outrage  on  public  taste  to  allow 
statuary,  whatever  its  artistic  value,  that  was  partly  intended  to 
advertise  various  trade  concerns,  to  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
memorials  of  the  great  naval  and  military  heroes,  and  the  kings 
and  statesmen  of  England.  To  this  I  can  but  reply  that  there 
are  many  places  that  need  adornment  where  the  objection  could 
not  apply,  and  that  where  it  does  apply  we  show  small 
enough  concern  for  the  fitness  of  things  already.  Would 
Nelson  and  Charles  I.  be  more  offended  by  having  a  soap  or 
beef -tea  name  inscribed  on  a  plinth  in  their  neighbourhood  than 
by  having  the  same  name  throbbing  before  their  eyes  at  night, 
or  could  Wellington  object  more  to  such  an  inscription  on  a  pedestal 
in  the  triangle  before  the  Bank  and  the  Eoyal  Exchange  than 
to  being  made  the  central  ornament  for  a  subterranean  lavatory  ? 
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(3)  No  authority  that  could  be  trusted  to  select  the  works  of  art 
could  be  constituted.  The  reply  to  this,  of  course,  is  that  in  that 
case  it  is  hopeless  to  suppose  that  any  British  city  can  be  beautified 
save  by  the  casual  offerings  of  generous  individuals,  an  idea  which, 
when  we  look  abroad,  becomes  at  once  an  insult  to  our  national 
intelligence.  If  public  bodies  on  the  Continent  can  exhibit 
respectable  or  even  excellent  taste,  such  bodies  are  evidently  not 
impossible  of  discovery.  Therefore,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only 
objection  to  which  this  method  of  benefiting  the  public  at  the 
expense  of  advertising  manufacturers  is  open,  is  purely  sentimental, 
and  if  I  have  not  already  disposed  of  that,  surely,  in  an  age  which 
prides  itself  so  much  on  its  "  practical  "  character,  the  sentimental 
objection  has  only  to  be  named  to  be  dismissed — by  most  people 
— at  the  same  instant.  To  the  few  who  are  not  so  utterly 
practical  I  would  say,  is  it  not  worse  to  have  our  public  places  in 
their  present  state,  than  to  have  them  made  beautiful  at  the  cost 
of  that  sense  which  revolts  from  the  association  of  art  and  ad- 
vertisement ?  To  sum  up,  let,  for  example,  St.  George's  Hospital 
be  given  a  frontage  befitting  its  site  and  the  noble  work  that  is 
carried  on  within  its  walls,  and  let  the  name  of  some  invalid's 
food  or  patent  medicine,  whose  proprietors  have  paid  for  the 
improvement,  appear  on  the  front.  Let  Parliament  Square,  at 
its  north-east  and  north-west  corners,  be  occupied  by  buildings 
more  worthy  of  its  eastern  and  southern  sides,  and  let  Regent 
Street,  which  in  itself,  when  it  puts  on  its  fresh  coat  of  white 
paint — giving  always  the  first  sign  of  spring  in  London — is  not  at 
all  unlovely,  have  something  better  at  its  extremities  than  the 
London  Pavilion  and  Criterion  blocks  and  the  Candlestick  Church. 
Let  the  statuary  in  our  squares  vie  with  such  works  as  the 
Gambetta  Group  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  or  the  drinking 
horse  by  Meunier  in  the  Square  Ambiorix  at  Brussels.  And  let  all 
this  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  very  practical  people  who  are 
ready  to  spend  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year  to  advertise  a  single 
commodity.  What  better  advertisement  can  they  have  than  the 
appearance  on  some  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  London, 
of  the  titles  of  their  wares.  On  the  pedestals  of  groups  corres- 
ponding for  us  to  the  "  Horses  of  Marly  "  in  Paris,  or  the  "  Fairy- 
Fountain  "  in  Berlin,  we  should  see,  in  unobtrusive  lettering,  the 
names  of  "Nibs's  cocoa,"  or  " Lather's  soap,"  of  "Buckle's 
harness  polish  "  and  of  "  Bohn's  beef -tea." 

W.  H.  HELM. 
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NOTES   ON   LIFE   INSURANCE* 

STAFF   PENSION   FUNDS 

DUEING  the  last  few  weeks  public  attention  has  been  directed, 
mainly  by  the  Times,  to  the  value  of  different  workmen,  and 
it  seems  to  be  well  established  by  the  various  authorities  who 
have  contributed  to  the  controversy  that  the  cheapest  labour  is 
the  best  work  of  a  good  workman  however  well  he  is  paid.  This, 
of  course,  is  no  novel  conclusion,  but  it  may  be  well  to  emphasise 
the  fact.  The  principal  employers  of  labour  are  quite  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  looking  after  their  employees,  and  in  addition 
to  paying  good  wages,  frequently  give  them  other  benefits  in 
order  to  encourage  contentment  and  arouse  enthusiasm — a  re- 
munerative system  of  generosity,  since  the  firms  which  acquire 
a  reputation  for  liberality  and  a  regard  for  their  staff  invariably 
secure  the  best  labour,  and  there  is  competition  to  obtain  employ- 
ment with  them  often  in  preference  to  others  which  pay  higher 
wages,  but  have  a  reputation  for  hardness  and  uncertainty. 

Perhaps  these  remarks  are  chiefly  applicable  to  workmen  in 
the  manufacturing  trades,  although  the  same  principle  applies,  if 
in  a  less  degree,  to  other  spheres  of  labour,  and  some  of  the 
more  wealthy  firms,  including  most  banks,  have  instituted  systems 
of  old  age  pensions  conditional  upon  their  employees  completing 
a  given  number  of  years'  service.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
obtaining  the  best  class  of  work  than  by  this  means,  while  as 
the  conditions  of  the  contract  usually  necessitate  a  partial  loss  of 
the  pension  in  the  event  of  any  employee  transferring  his  services 
to  another  firm,  the  permanent  services  of  each  individual  are,  as 
far  as  possible,  retained.  The  principals  of  commercial  houses 
will  find  few  more  remunerative  investments  for  their  spare 
money  than  a  pension  fund,  and  it  even  pays,  as  many  find,  to 
bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  undertaking  themselves.  Several 

*  These  notes  will  be  continued  month  by  month  so  that  subscribers  to  the 
Review  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  may  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  various  systems  of  life  insurance. — ED. 
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firms  have  their  pension  funds  invested  in  the  business  and 
administered  by  their  own  officials.  The  objection,  however,  to 
this  method,  is  that  the  fund  is  subject  to  the  firm's  adversities. 
Thus,  in  the  event  of  failure,  which,  in  the  case  of  industrial 
concerns,  is  a  real  contingency  to  be  guarded  against,  the  pension 
fund,  although  the  property  of  the  employees,  may  be  absorbed 
in  other  claims,  or  it  may  happen  that  both  the  ordinary  and  the 
pension  funds  have  been  lost  before  the  real  position  is  known. 
If,  however,  the  pension  liabilities  are  transferred,  as  they  can  be 
and  at  no  increased  cost,  to  a  financial  corporation  of  greater 
stability  such  as  an  insurance  company,  the  position  is  altogether 
different ;  then  if  any  crisis  should  happen  which  the  finances  of 
the  firm  are  unable  to  meet,  the  funds  in  question  are  safe  from 
the  demands  of  the  creditors.  First-class  insurance  companies 
are,  in  point  of  stability,  the  equal  of  any  financial  institution. 
They  will  organise  any  scheme  of  the  kind  named  upon  a  more 
scientific  basis  than  that  usually  employed,  besides  saving  all 
the  expense  connected  with  the  clerical  labour,  which  in  large 
concerns,  such  as  breweries,  often  involves  an  expenditure  of 
several  hundreds  of  pounds  a  year.  Moreover,  as  the  daily 
business  of  Insurance  Societies  is  to  find  channels  for  investment 
of  large  sums  of  money,  they  are  in  a  position  to  invest  the 
pension  funds  to  produce  the  highest  rate  of  interest.  These 
advantages  are  being  more  realised  every  day,  and  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  customary  to  utilise  insurance  offices  in  this  manner. 

Simplicity  is  the  first  requirement  of  any  plan  of  pensions. 
You  must  have  a  scheme  that  the  ordinary  business  man  can 
master  and  control  without  inordinate  study.  Some  gentlemen 
in  the  actuarial  world  are  rather  fond  of  intricate  mathematical 
plans  which  would  in  many  cases  require  the  services  of  a  skilled 
actuary  to  carry  out ;  and  so  it  ofttimes  happens  that  insurance 
plans  are  rejected  as  unsuitable,  and  ultimately  a  banking  arrange- 
ment is  adopted.  The  employee  is  promised  that  for  every  £1  he 
deposits  in  a  fund  the  firm  will  contribute  a  like  sum.  The  fund 
is  invested,  and  by  the  time  the  employee  arrives  at  the  age  he 
wishes  to  retire  the  sum  standing  to  his  credit,  provided  his 
subscriptions  have  been  regularly  paid,  will  give  him  a  fair 
pension.  But  herein  is  a  serious  weakness.  There  is  no  element 
of  coercion  which  must  exist  to  ensure  success.  In  some  cases 
the  employee  is  allowed  to  make  his  deposits  when  he  likes, 
and  to  set  aside  what  amount  he  pleases.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  insurance  companies,  and  when  a  pension  policy  has 
been  effected  the  future  contributions  are  compulsory.  Again, 
insurance  companies  have  been  somewhat  disregarded  because 
of  a  supposed  difficulty  in  the  cash  realisation  of  the  pensions ; 
but  whavever  may  have  been  the  position  in  the  past,  all  is 
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changed  to-day,  and  their  latest  pension  plans  are  not  only  as 
adaptable,  but  provide  old  age  pensions  upon  far  better  terms 
than  any  banking  arrangement. 

By  way  of  comparison  I  will  take  the  case  of  a  young  man 
aged  twenty-one.  Supposing  he  begins  with  a  salary  of  £75  a 
year,  increasing  by  various  amounts  until  at  the  age  of  fifty  a 
maximum  of  £350  is  reached,  the  retiring  age  being  sixty,  and 
assuming  that  he  contributes  2J  per  cent,  of  his  annual  salary, 
and  the  employer  a  similar  amount,  the  combined  contributions 
being  used  in  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity,  the  following 
table  shows  the  amount  of  pension  provided  by  this  method  and 
the  amount  that  a  banking  scheme  will  secure. 


INSURANCE  PLAN. 

Age. 

Salary. 

i2i  per  cent, 
on  Salary. 

Employer's 
Contribu- 
tion. 

Total 
Annual  Con- 
tribution, j 

Total  Amount 
of  Deferred 
Annuity 
bought  by 

Banking  Scheme. 

Contributions. 

£ 

£  :  s.      d. 

£    s.      d. 

£     s.      d. 

£ 

21-24 

75 

1  17    6| 

1  17     6 

3  15    0 

34 

The  same  amount  of 

25-29 

100 

2  10    a- 

2  10     0 

500 

44 

total  contributions 
placed  in   a  bank 

30-34 

150 

3  15    0 

3  15     0 

7  10    0 

59 

at     2A    per    cent. 

35-39 

200 

500 

500 

10    0    0 

69 

would  amount  to 
£659    at     age    60, 

40-44 

250 

650 

650 

12  10    0 

77 

and     provide     an 

45-49 

300 

7  10    0 

7  10    0 

15    0    0 

82 

annuity     of     only 
£62. 

50-60 

350 

8  15     0 

8  15    0 

17  10    0 

85 

Note. — Double  these  contributions  would,  of  course,  purchase  double  the  benefits, 
or  if  the  firm  contribute  a  larger  proportion,  the  benefits  would  be  proportionately 
increased. 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annuity  provided 
upon  the  man  reaching  the  age  of  sixty  is  £85.  If,  however,  the 
same  amount  of  money  had  been  placed  in  a  bank  and  accumu- 
lated at  2^  per  cent,  compound  interest,  which  is  about  the  rate 
that  would  be  earned,  the  sum  available  when  the  man  reached 
the  age  of  sixty  would  only  be  sufficient  to  purchase  an  annuity  of 
£62.  The  deferred  annuity,  therefore,  provides  by  far  the  larger 
pension,  which,  after  all,  is  the  chief  requirement.  In  comparing 
the  banking  and  deferred  annuity  schemes  upon  other  points,  it 
would  be  fair  to  let  this  advantage  balance  any  minor  disadvan- 
tage that  may  exist,  but  in  reality  there  seems  to  be  no  such 
disadvantage. 

Three  contingencies  can  terminate  the  deferred  annuity  before 
it  commences  at  age  sixty.  Change  of  service  to  another  firm, 
total  disablement,  when  the  employee's  services  are  impossible, 
and  death  of  the  employee.  In  the  first  contingency  the  deferred 
annuity  provides  a  most  useful  feature.  The  policy,  which  must 
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be  held  in  the  firm's  possession,  can  be  surrendered  by  them  for 
an  amount  equal  to  their  contributions.  They  are  thus  protected 
against  any  loss,  but  the  employee  must  apply  his  portion  to  buy 
a  small  amount  of  deferred  annuity,  commencing  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  but  with  no  payment  if  he  should  die  before  reaching  that 
age.  He  cannot  have  his  contributions  returned,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  will  doubtless  tend  to  prevent  him  transferring  his 
services  to  a  rival  firm.  In  the  banking  scheme,  however,  both 
parties  would  take  their  contributions  and  interest,  terminate  the 
agreement  and  suffer  no  loss.  There  is  nothing  in  the  banking 
scheme  binding  the  employee  to  one  firm,  and  this  omission  more 
often  than  not  will  be  found  a  serious  drawback.  It  may  perhaps 
be  useful  when  an  employer  wishes  to  rid  himself  of  a  worthless 
servant,  but  that  would  seldom  happen,  and  this  point  does  not 
materially  lessen  the  value  of  my  argument.  The  second  con- 
tingency, namely,  the  total  disablement  of  the  employee  by 
sickness  or  by  accident  so  that  he  would  be  unable  to  perform 
his  work,  is  met  by  the  deferred  annuity  policy  in  equally  as 
efficacious  a  manner.  The  whole  of  the  contributions  made  by 
both  parties  would  be  returned,  and  if  the  policy  had  endured 
for  some  time  the  amount  thus  provided  would  form  a  material 
sum.  In  the  earlier  years,  of  course,  the  contributions  would 
amount  to  a  very  small  sum  and  be  of  little  use,  but  to  undertake 
any  scheme  which  would  provide  the  disabled,  during  that  period, 
with  a  permanent  income  of  sufficient  amount  would  make  the 
cost  prohibitive.  These  cases,  unfortunately,  must  be  content 
with  the  return  of  the  total  contributions  and  their  co-employees' 
generosity,  which  is  usually  readily  offered.  As,  however,  their 
number  is  small,  they  may  be  disregarded  when  considering  the 
plan  in  its  broader  issues.  The  banking  arrangement  meets  this 
second  contingency  in  much  the  same  way. 

The  third  contingency,  that  of  the  death  of  the  employee 
before  the  pension  is  due,  requires  an  extension  of  the  annuity 
scheme.  All  the  contributions  made  both  by  the  firm  and  the 
employee  must  be  forfeited,  and  this  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
largest  possible  annuity  when  the  employee  retires.  But  when  a 
man  has  been  for  some  years  in  the  service  of  a  firm,  he  has  to  some 
extent  earned  their  consideration  for  those  he  may  leave  behind 
him,  and  this  consideration  is  generally  shown.  Firms  which 
have  experienced  claims  of  this  nature,  usually  now  make  it  a  con- 
dition of  service  when  a  new  employee  is  engaged  that  he  shall 
insure  his  life  for  £200  or  £250  when  he  arrives  at  a  certain 
age.  Some  require  the  employee  himself  to  pay  the  premium, 
but  others  help  by  paying  one-third,  one-half,  or  sometimes  the 
whole.  By  this  means  the  liability  is  known  from  the  outset, 
and  the  survivors  of  the  employee  are  provided,  in  event  of  his 
VOL.  Ill —No.  13,  H 
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death,  with  a  much  larger  sum  than  that  usually  forthcoming  in 
an  ex  gratia  payment.  Therefore  in  any  scheme  of  pensions  by 
means  of  the  deferred  annuity  it  should  be  insisted  that  a  policy 
of  at  least  £200  be  effected  when  the  employee  reaches  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Not  only  does  this  relieve  the  firm  of  claims  by  the 
employee's  widow  and  children,  but  it  also  materially  increases 
the  pension  itself  if  the  policy  taken  is  upon  the  endowment  plan 
made  payable  to  the  insurer  himself  when  he  reaches  sixty  years 
of  age.  For  instance,  at  twenty-one,  an  annual  premium  of 
£5  Os.  %d.  would  be  required  to  provide  a  policy  of  £200  under 
this  plan,  with  profits  which  are  added  every  five  years,  and 
increase  the  sum  insured  up  to,  say,  £400  at  age  sixty.  This 
sum  again  is  much  larger  than  that  which  would  have  been 
obtained  had  the  same  sum  of  £5  Os.  %d.  been  deposited  in  a 
bank.  At  2J  per  cent,  compound  interest  it  would  have  amounted 
to  £332  only,  besides  which,  in  event  of  death,  there  would  have 
been  no  insurance.  If  the  insurer  died  in  the  first  year  the  bank 
would  return  but  £5  Os.  2$.  to  his  estate,  while  the  insurance 
company  would  pay  £200. 

Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  transaction  the  insurance 
policy  is  similarly  more  advantageous  than  the  bank.  Arriving 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  the  sum  of  £400  could  be  invested  in  an 
annuity  to  produce  £38  a  year  which,  added  to  the  £85  already 
mentioned,  would  create  a  total  pension  of  £123  against  a  total 
pension  of  only  £94  by  means  of  the  banking  arrangement.  The 
insurance  policy  has  the  same  features  of  adaptability  as  the 
annuity,  for  if  the  employee  transfer  his  services  it  can  be 
surrendered  by  the  firm  for  their  contributions  already  made  and 
the  employee's  portion  used  to  purchase  merely  a  paid-up  policy. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  position  of  the  employee.  If  the  firm 
contribute  half  the  cost,  the  total  expense  to  him  will  be  while 
his  salary  is  £75  :— 

2J  per  cent,  of  salary  for  deferred  annuity      .... 
Half  cost  of  insurance  policy          ...... 

Total £477 

This  sum  is  doubtless  not  unduly  disproportionate  to  income. 
Each  year  as  his  salary  increases  the  contribution  for  the  deferred 
annuity  will  increase,  but  that  for  the  policy  remains  constant. 
Any  other  insurance  he  may  effect  must  be  at  his  own  expense 
and  not  at  that  of  the  firm,  which  requires  him  to  insure  for  the 
£200  only  to  relieve  them  of  ex  gratia  death  claims.  My  remarks 
are  based  only  upon  the  case  of  a  new  entrant  at  the  lowest  age, 
which  in  any  scheme  will  form  the  greater  number  eventually. 
If,  however,  the  scheme  be  adopted  by  a  firm  which  has  hitherto 
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had  no  system,  a  considerable  difficulty  will  arise  as  to  the  older 
members  of  the  staff.  A  man  of  fifty,  for  instance,  would  have  to 
pay  an  annual  premium  of  £83  for  each  £100  pension  to  be 
received  at  age  sixty,  clearly  an  impossible  proportion  to  his 
salary.  These  cases,  however,  must  be  considered  separately, 
and  the  firm  will  doubtless  have  to  incur  some  extra  cost  at  the 
outset  by  the  provision  of  a  fund.  In  any  event  they  need  not 
interfere  with  the  working  of  the  scheme  for  the  greater  number, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  whole  of  the  employees  would  be 
provided  for  on  the  lines  I  have  suggested. 

The  question  of  calculating  the  premiums  for  each  case  and 
with  each  increase  in  contribution  involves  no  intricate  calcula- 
tions, for  the  insurance  company  would  provide  each  employee 
with  a  list  of  premiums  showing,  at  every  age  between  twenty 
and  fifty,  the  annual  premium  to  secure  a  pension  of  £1  per 
annum  upon  attaining  the  age  of  sixty.  The  following  figures  at 
five  ages  will  serve  as  an  example. 

Annual  Premium 

Age  at  Entry.  (to  secure  a  pension  of  £1, 

commencing  at  age  60). 


*.    d. 

21     . 

.     2     1£ 

25     . 

.     2    7| 

30     . 

.,.35 

35     . 

.     4    8 

40     . 

.     7    0 

The  employee  aged  twenty-one  with  £75  a  year  having  to 
contribute  £1  17  's.  6d.  can  easily  calculate  from  this  table  that 
the  pension  bought  by  this  would  be  £17,  and  the  contribution  by 
the  firm  would  provide  an  equal  amount,  making  £34  in  all,  as 
shown  in  the  table  on  page  96. 

A  pension  scheme  on  these  lines,  however,  is  a  very  expensive 
affair  —  and  one  which  only  very  rich  firms  could  afford.  Others 
must  be  content  with  less  ambitious  ends,  and  will  find  some 
plan  on  the  lines  of  those  adopted  by  many  London  business- 
houses  equally  as  successful  in  their  immediate  objects,  though 
the  provision  in  old  age  will  not  be  as  great.  An  excellent  plan, 
and  one  which  has  met  with  great  success,  is  that  adopted  by 
one  of  our  leading  shipping  companies.  The  proprietors  have 
undertaken  to  pay  one-third  of  each  man's  premium  for  an  in- 
surance policy  of  £200,  which  any  member  of  the  staff  may  elect 
to  take  out  in  a  named  insurance  office,  so  long  as  the  employee 
remains  in  their  service.  The  insurer,  therefore,  is  offered  a 
policy  at  two-  thirds  the  ordinary  rates,  and  thereby  secures  so 
excellent  a  bargain,  that  common  prudence  compels  him  to 
insure. 

An  actual  example  will  illustrate  the  force  of  this.  Take  the 
case  of  a  man  age  thirty.  The  ordinary  rate  for  him  is  £6  16s. 

H  2 
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for  a  policy  of  £200,  with  profits,  payable  at  age  sixty  or  previous 
death.  Bonuses  are  added  every  five  years,  and  according  to  the 
results  of  the  office  which  offers  best  terms  for  this  policy,  a  sum 
in  cash  of  about  £344  would  be  payable  when  he  attains  the  age 
of  sixty.  The  £344  would  thus  be  given  for  total  payments 
of  £204,  a  return  of  the  premiums  with  3  per  cent,  compound 
interest.  But  if  one-third  of  the  premiums  be  paid  by  the 
employer,  the  employee's  net  annual  premium  will  be  but 
£4  10s.  8d.,  the  net  total  payments  required  but  £136,  for  which 
he  would  be  given  £344  or  a  return  of  all  the  premiums  paid  with 
over  5J  per  cent,  compound  interest,  in  addition  to  the  insurance 
protection  of  £200-£344  which  has  been  provided  during  the 
thirty  years. 

Men  enjoying  a  limited  income  would,  as  it  were,  be  forced 
to  make  such  an  investment,  as  nothing  equally  as  remunera- 
tive could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  When  policies  are  brought 
to  them  in  numbers  under  schemes  of  this  kind,  the  insurance 
offices — or  rather  the  most  progressive  of  them — are  prepared  to 
offer  exceptional  terms  if  the  lives  involved  are  of  a  good  class. 
In  the  first  place  no  medical  examination  is  required  for  the 
insurance  of  any  individual,  if  he  can  certify  that  he  has  enjoyed 
good  health  for  the  previous  six  months,  and  that  his  occupation 
does  not  lessen  his  value  as  a  risk.  The  clerks  in  a  shipping 
office  or  a  bank,  for  instance,  are  very  acceptable  subjects.  In- 
surance without  medical  examination,  however,  is  only  possible 
on  the  condition  that  all  policies  are  taken  for  a  level  amount. 
This  may  be  £200,  £500,  £1000,  or  any  figure,  but  it  must  be 
uniform ;  otherwise,  if  any  amount  of  policy  were  permitted  with- 
out selection,  the  bad  lives  would  tend  to  insure  for  large  amounts 
while  the  good  lives  would  insure  for  smaller  sums.  The  fixing 
of  a  definite  amount  averages  the  risk  and  makes  life  assurance 
without  medical  examination  possible.  A  policy  for  a  sum  above 
the  fixed  amount  requires  the  insurer  to  be  medically  examined. 

Several  firms  enjoy  schemes  of  this  character,  but  all  of  them 
by  no  means  obtain  the  best  terms.  Some  of  the  offices  concerned 
not  only  require  the  examination  of  each  applicant,  but  also 
charge  the  full  rate  of  premium.  This  is  hardly  just,  for  once  the 
scheme  has  been  arranged,  the  office  receives  a  continuous  flow 
of  business  without  any  of  the  heavy  expenses  incident  to  the 
procuration  of  new  business.  They  can  well  afford  to  allow  some 
permanent  reduction,  such  as  7J  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  if  the  lives  are  of  the  class  equal  to  bank  clerks,  and 
doubtless  they  would  do  so  if  representations  were  made  to  them. 
These  advantages  permit  the  creation  of  a  pension  scheme  upon 
much  better  terms  than  any  firm  could  create  it  for  itself.  The 
insurance  offices,  as  I  have  already  said,  willingly  bear  the 
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expenses  of  administration  and  clerical  work  involved.  Employers 
of  labour,  therefore,  who  have  hitherto  hesitated  to  commence 
what  would  lead  them  into  the  unknown,  can,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  before  them,  give  the  matter  proper  con- 
sideration, and  see  in  advance  the  maximum  labour  and  expense 
required  of  them. 

At  the  start  an  employer  often  seeks  to  compel  his  employee 
to  join  the  pension  fund,  and  would  like  to  deduct  his  contribu- 
tion from  the  salary  paid,  but  such  a  course  is  illegal.  All  schemes 
must  be  entirely  optional.  The  force  of  coercion,  however,  is 
provided,  if  the  firm  consents  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  premiums. 
Assistance  of  this  kind  soon  causes  an  employee  to  enter  of  his 
own  free  will,  and  by  a  mutual  arrangement  his  contribution 
can  be  deducted  from  his  salary  monthly  or  quarterly,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  paid  yearly  by  the  firm  to  the  insurance  office,  thus 
providing  the  employee  at  no  cost  either  to  himself  or  his 
employer  with  a  convenient  means  of  payment  of  his  portion  of 
the  premium. 

THEIFT. 

*  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  and  marked 
"  Insurance  "  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope.— Ed. 


bt. 
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CONTINENTAL   VIEWS   ON  BRITISH   POLICY 

PBOFESSOE  LORIN  is  a  professor  of  geography  in 


Bordeaux  University  who  seriously  speaks  of  Herat 
England."  as  tne  key  to  India.  Taking  this  as  a  specimen  of  his 

knowledge  of  matters  outside  of  French  politics,  there 
is  nothing  very  surprising  in  his  finding  the  whole  cause  of 
Britain's  decline  to  be  "  that  blemish  of  imperialism  of  the 
Chamberlain  type,  ignorance  of  foreign  affairs."  Nay,  there  is 
some  spark  of  unconscious  humour  in  his  rhodomontade,  and, 
read  in  this  light,  it  is  enjoyable.  The  British  nation  he  regards 
as  a  huge  island-dwelling  animal  of  athletic  propensities  that 
blind  it  to  the  more  serious  problems  of  national  existence.  It  is 
to  the  Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Coloniales  that  M.  Lorin 
contributes  his  long  and  discursive  essay  on  "  Les  ^preuves  de 
1'Angleterre,"  and  among  the  "  trials  "  therein  reviewed  are  the 
Transvaal  War,  our  Panama  negotiations,  internal  finance,  sup- 
pression of  the  Mad  Mullah,  British  policy  in  the  Far  East,  and 
our  relations  with  Persia  and  Afghanistan  and,  incidentally  in 
that  quarter,  with  Bussia. 

In  a  more  refined  vocabulary,  suited  to  a  university  professor, 
M.  Lorin  has  hashed  up,  for  the  readers  of  the  interesting 
periodical  referred  to,  all  the  false  rumour  that  for  the  past 
twelvemonth  has  filled  the  sheets  of  a  gutter-press  on  either 
bank  of  the  Bhine.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  is  more 
amazing  in  his  statements  of  "fact  "  or  in  his  dark  prophecies  as 
to  England's  sad  future.  Our  South  African  problem,  the  French 
professor  of  geography  tells  us  unblushingly,  will  be  eternally 
complicated  by  the  undying  hatred  of  Boer  irreconcilables, 
whose  women  have  been  outraged  and  whose  children  have 
been  flogged  or  starved  (he  is  not  quite  sure  which)  and  otherwise 
overwhelmed  by  the  "brutalities  of  Lord  Kitchener."  We  have 
an  alternative  policy,  and  in  both  cases  our  genial  friend  predicts 
disaster.  If  we  do  not  exterminate  the  Boers,  they  will  be  the 
"Irish  of  South  Africa";  if  we  do,  and  allow  their  place  to  be 
taken  by  the  blacks,  we  shall  only  be  choosing  the  greater  evil. 
Then  comes  one  of  those  marvellous  gymnastic  feats  of  French 
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logic,  in  which  the  professor  hugs  himself  in  the  belief  that  the 
Transvaal  War  has  wiped  out — by  this  elegant  periphrasis  I 
venture  to  render  his  assoupis — the  painful  memories  of  Fashoda. 
Why  this  meting  out  of  due  punishment  for  an  affront  to  French 
dignity  in  the  latitude  of  10°  N.  should  have  fallen  to  a  small 
community  of  revolted  Dutchmen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  30°  S. 
is  not  explained  by  M.  Lorin,  but  he  sees  in  Colenso  the  direct 
retort  to  Fashoda. 

It  is,  however,  when  our  somewhat  angry  critic  touches  on 
affairs  in  the  Far  East  that  his  peculiar  talent  manifests  itself  in 
a  degree  not  reached  in  the  portions  of  his  oration  which  have 
reference  to  the  Boer  War.  Successively,  as  suits  his  fickle 
purpose,  he  mistakes  the  anglophobia  of  a  section  of  the  German 
rabble  for  set  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Berlin  Government, 
although  I  must  confess  that,  to  quote  from  Count  von  Bulow's 
speech  at  the  reassembling  of  the  Reichstag,  he  would  seem  to 
have  friends  in  high  quarters ;  he  implies  that  England  has 
throughout  opposed  the  "  Open  Door "  policy  on  the  coasts  of 
China  ;  and  he  infers  that  Japanese  suspicion  of  the  good  faith  of 
Britain  was  clearly  shown  by  the  visit  of  the  Marquis  Ito  last 
year  to  St.  Petersburg.  Even  M.  Lorin  must  see  the  humour 
of  this  last  inference,  seeing  that  his  article  appeared  at  the 
moment  when  the  great  Japanese  statesman  was  being  received 
as  an  honoured  guest  in  Britain's  capital.  In  concluding  his 
wholly  inaccurate  account  of  our  troubles  and  trials  abroad, 
M.  Lorin  has  the  cool  effrontery  to  assure  his  readers  that  it 
is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  Australia  and  Canada  have 
sparingly  (sic)  contributed  men  to  the  forces  serving  in  South 
Africa,  and  he  sneers  alike  at  the  results  of  the  recent  Colonial 
Tour  and  at  the  eloquence  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  his  bitter  attack 
showing  all  the  sting  which  the  Canadian  Premier's  unswerving 
loyalty  must  have  for  the  French  reader. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  our  internal,  financial  and 
economic  decline,  M.  Lorin  is  merely  unintelligible.  He  quotes 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  freely,  and  he  quotes  an  Italian 
writer  in  the  Piccolo  della  Sera  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
financier  is  no  more.  But  in  all  his  eighteen  pages  of  exaggera- 
tion it  is  possible  to  find  some  little  sub-stratum  of  truth.  Few 
can  dispassionately  contemplate  the  Franco-Italian  understanding 
in  the  Mediterranean  (ostensibly  on  the  subject  of  Tripoli,  but  in 
reality  on  that  of  Morocco)  without  some  pardonable  feeling 
of  regret  for  the  attitude  recently  taken  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  the  Tripoli  hinterland.  For  if  it  be  correct  that 
the  present  King  of  Italy  is  less  amiably  disposed  towards  us  than 
his  father  was,  a  conciliatory  policy  is  of  urgent  necessity.  Instead 
we  must  needs  ignore  the  situation  and  hesitate  and  dally  until 
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Italy  is  persuaded  of  a  bad  faith  that  has  in  truth  no  other  founda- 
tion than  a  ponderous  inability  to  foresee  the  quick  changes  in  the 
European  Concert.  M.  Lorin  is,  however,  silent  on  this  matter, 
which  would  have  been  so  useful  a  weapon  in  his  hands.  He  is 
content  to  know  our  business  better  than  we  know  it  ourselves. 
He  has  for  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  all  the  preference  that 
a  misguided  franchise  has  assigned  to  the  Government.  In  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  he  sees  men  who  will  wreck  the 
barque  of  State  in  defiance  of  the  navigating  rules  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  in  Mr.  Lloyd-George  he  sees  the  political 
counterpart  of  the  Saint  who  slew  the  Dragon. 


From  a  Spanish  pen,  the  Eevista  de  Aragon 
England,  prints  another  reminder  of  our  unfortunate  reputation 
Fpaneein  for  bad  faithj  a  rePutation,  be  &  remarked,  that  only 
Morocco.  a  multi-millionaire  can  maintain  with  indifference  to 
the  consequences.  Whether  Britain  holds  that  envi- 
able position  in  the  comity  of  nations  is  for  circumstances  to 
decide,  but  no  good  can  accrue  from  disregarding  such  warnings 
as  reach  our  ears.  Sefior  Kibera,  a  courteous  and  enlightened 
Spaniard,  has  evidently  made  a  special  study  of  the  Morocco 
question,  more  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  his  country's 
traditional  aspirations  in  that  quarter.  To  those  of  us  who  know 
anything  of  the  political  relations  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
Africa,  there  is  something  not  less  pathetic  in  the  prospect  of  Spain 
trusting  herself  to  French  alliance  than  in  the  already  accom- 
plished Franco-Italian  entente,  for  we  know  full  well  that  France 
will  make  her  weaker  allies  suffer  for  every  rebuff,  official  or 
otherwise,  that  she  receives  from  her  powerful  friend  on  the 
Neva.  Yet  how  comes  it,  we  may  well  ask  ourselves,  that  Italy 
has  already  joined  France  on  all  issues  affecting  the  control 
of  the  great  inland  sea,  and  that  here  is  Sefior  Bibera  urging  his 
countrymen,  when  confronted  with  the  choice  between  France 
and  England,  unconditionally  to  choose  the  former?  Surely, 
it  would  be  thought  that  England,  with  scarcely  any  ambitions 
in  that  quarter  beyond  perhaps  the  control  of  the  one  port  of 
Tangier,  once  hers  and  always  dear  to  her  as,  together  with 
Gibraltar,  dominating  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  would 
be  a  more  desirable  ally  for  Spain  than  a  hungry  Power  like 
France,  ambitious  to  push  her  North  African  territory  to  the  very 
sands  of  the  Atlantic. 

Curiously  enough,  Sefior  Eibera  takes  account  of  this  very 
point,  and  in  Britain's  modest  aspirations  he  sees  the  very  danger 
that  he  most  dreads,  that  is  to  say  her  ensconcing  herself  securely 
in  Tangier  and  then  leaving  Spain  to  face  the  combined  or 
independent  opposition  of  French  and  Moorish  hostility,  without 
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any  attempt  to  cover  her  operations  on  the  Atlantic  coast  with 
a  British  fleet.  What,  if  not  the  firmly  implanted  conviction 
of  our  bad  faith  in  such  alliances,  can  inspire  an  evidently 
cultured  writer  to  exhort  his  countrymen  in  this  strain  ?  Certainly 
not  the  mere  fact  of  our  occupying  the  Kock  of  Gibraltar,  though 
he  admits  that  occupation  to  constitute  a  by  no  means  negligible 
cause  of  difference  between  the  two  peoples.  We  should  feel 
more  comfortable  that  he  was  in  error,  and  that  this  wider 
European  application  of  a  certain  objectionable  epithet  hitherto 
confined  to  the  Parisian  news-sheets  in  writing  of  Albion  was 
unwarranted,  if  we  could  rebut  his  contentions  with  something 
more  in  the  nature  of  evidence  than  patriotic  resentment  of  such 
an  imputation. 


On  the  Franco-Italian  understanding,  to  which 
France  and  allusion  was  in  passing  made  in  the  foregoing  para- 
MedTter-  6  graph>  ^-  Robert  de  Caix,  who  is  not  prominent 
ranean.  among  our  well-wishers  in  Paris,  contributes  a  some- 
what fiery  article,  with  the  strangest  thoughts  fathered 
by  the  wildest  wishes,  to  the  January  Bulletin  du  Comite  de 
I'Afrique  Franqaise.  After  "exposing"  our  opinion  that  Tripoli 
is  only  a  bait  for  the  confusion  of  Italy  —  as  well  might  one 
"  expose  "  our  conviction  that  Queen  Anne  is  dead  —  M.  de  Caix 
rejoices  that  all  the  endeavours  of  Albion  to  blind  Borne  to  its 
own  interests  have  failed,  that  even  the  bogey  of  the  break-up  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  has  not  led  the  Quirinal  astray,  and  that  Italy 
has  now  left  the  path  of  France  clear  to  the  conquest  of  Morocco. 
I  was  not  aware  that  Italy  possessed  a  preponderating  influence 
in  that  quarter  such  as  to  make  her  acquiescence  in  a  French 
plan  of  occupation  of  any  moment.  It  was  rumoured  at  the  time 
that,  thanks  mainly  to  the  astuteness  of  someone  or  other  at  the 
Italian  Embassy  in  Tangier,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  had  been 
compelled  to  redeem  a  cruiser,  ordered  by  his  late  father  from  a 
famous  Italian  shipyard,  at  a  more  than  exorbitant  price,  but  the 
transaction,  having  transferred  some  tens  of  thousands  of  lire 
from  Marrakesh  to  Leghorn,  was  closed  without,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  exercising  any  lasting  influence  on  the  Moorish  Ques- 
tion. The  only  touch  of  genius  in  this  article,  which  falls  short, 
if  one  may  say  so,  of  the  high  standard  of  prevarication  set  by 
some  others  from  the  same  pen,  is  to  be  found  in  an  eloquent 
sentence  wherein  M.  de  Caix  pretends  to  interpret  a  remark 
lately  made  by  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Standard  news- 
paper, in  which  Italy  was  warned  of  the  long  and  costly  campaign 
that  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  establish  her  firmly  in  Tripoli, 
as  indicative  of  strong  British  opposition  to  her  success  in 
that  quarter.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  such  a  consummation 
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in  no  way  consolidated  the  position  of  France  in  the  hinterland  of 
Tangier  and  Ceuta — and  it  is  apparent  that  it  need  in  no  way 
affect  it — we  would  welcome  Italian  neighbours  on  either  side 
of  Malta. 

Lord  "  Use  palliatives  when  you  contradict,"  urged  the 

Chester-  great  Lord  Chesterfield  in  his  immortal  '  Kules  for 
the  an  Conversation ' ;  and  his  descendant,  acting  on  this 
Ethiopian  admirable  advice  in  a  conciliatory  letter  not  long  ago 
Railways.  written  by  him  to  the  Temps  on  the  subject  of  a 
criticism  of  his  speech  to  the  shareholders  of  the  International 
Ethiopian  Railway  Trust  and  Construction  Company,  has  roused 
the  fury  of  that  journal  and  of  others  all  over  France.  Thus,  the 
longest,  and,  in  some  ways,  most  important  article  in  the  January 
Bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  railroad 
rivalries  of  Paris  and  London,  Italy  and  (sic)  Eussia  holding 
watching  briefs,  in  that  coast  strip  confronting  the  sandy  outposts 
of  Arabia.  That  the  two  great  African  Powers  should  have 
clashed  at  more  than  one  point  along  the  boundary  of  two  con- 
tinents, at  Suez  and  at  Aden,  in  the  easternmost  of  which  modern 
France  retains  but  a  local  and  indifferent  prestige,  is  not  sur- 
prising, and  it  is  probable  that  neither  Lord  Chesterfield's  critic 
in  the  Temps,  nor  M.  Etienne  in  the  D6peche  Coloniale,  nor 
M.  Jay  in  the  Salut  Publique  de  Lyon,  nor,  indeed,  the  editor  of 
the  Bulletin,  can  be  held  quite  in  error  when  they  attribute 
"political  afterthought"  (or  shall  we  say  forethought  ?)  to  our 
endeavours  to  divert  a  branch  of  the  railway  in  progress  to  Zeila, 
which  is  British,  as  a  set-off  to  Djibouti,  which  is  French.  The 
writer  in  the  Bulletin  protests  most  admirably  that  Djibouti  is 
geographically  the  better  port ;  true,  but  when  geography  and 
politics  clash,  then  geography  must  go  by  the  board.  The 
burning  ambition  across  the  water  just  now  is  to  buy  us,  bag  and 
baggage,  out  of  this  Ethiopian  enterprise,  a  matter  of  something 
like  seven  or  eight  million  francs,  or  £320,000.  And  we  shame 
to  confess  that  so  uncommercial  is  our  spirit  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gate  of  Tears  that  we  would  rather  hold  to  our  Zeila  branch  line 
than  even  have  this  vast  sum  put  at  our  disposal  by  patriotic 
French  capitalists.  This  is  quite  reprehensible  on  the  part  of  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  extravagance 
of  a  day  off. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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SOME   MEMOEIES. 


VII. 

WESTWAED. 

IN  1887  we  left  B .  The  diocese  of  Ballarat  had  been 

carved  out  of  that  of  Melbourne,  hitherto  bounded  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  colony  ;  and  the  knife  had  lopped  off  a  portion 
of  our  parish,  leaving  only  enough  to  support  a  "reader,"  who  is 
supposed  not  to  want  anything  to  live  on. 

We  passed  then  into  the  new  diocese.  And,  to  begin  with, 
did  a  stupid  thing — possibly  two  stupid  things.  G.,  after 
consultation  with  his  bishop,  accepted  a  living  without  seeing 
it.  A  charming  photograph  of  the  parsonage,  and  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  situated  in  a  pleasant  district,  within  a  short  drive  of 
our  then  metropolis,  Ballarat,  seemed  to  make  a  preliminary 
inspection  unnecessary,  especially  as  the  financial  soundness  of 
the  parish  was  guaranteed.  We  had  dismantled  our  house  at 

B and  packed  our  furniture  for  L before  personally 

making  acquaintance  with  the  latter  place.  Then — for  I  was 
fretting  to  see  and  rummage  over  my  new  home  with  a  measuring 
tape  in  my  hands — we  arranged  to  drive  over.  It  was  on  a 
Saturday  that  we  started,  in  very  wintry  weather,  and  all  our 
subsequent  lives  might  have  been  different  if  only  it  had  been 
summer  or  a  fine  day. 

The  night  was  spent  in  Ballarat,  and  after  breakfast  we  drove 

to  L ,  timing  ourselves  to  get  there  for  morning  service,  G. 

having  taken  duty  for  the  day.  There  was  hardly  any  congre- 
gation, and  the  church  was  dark,  cold  and  dismal.  Amongst  the 
absentees  was  the  organist,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  play  the 
selected  music,  without  preparation,  to  a  few  watchful  critics. 
The  people  gave  us  a  kindly  welcome,  and  after  partaking  of  their 
hospitality  we  were  able  to  inspect  the  parsonage.  It  had  been 
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empty  for  some  weeks,  and  rain  had  rained  on  it  for  days.  The 
picturesqueness  of  the  photograph  had  been  wholly  washed  away. 
We  should  have  made  allowances  for  all  this,  but  when  we  found 
one  room  with  the  paper  peeling  from  the  wall,  and  another 
showing  a  wet  patch ;  and  when  we  sniffed  the  fusty,  mouldy, 
shut-up  air,  we  exclaimed  to  each  other,  "  A  damp  house  !  "  and 
there  and  then  determined  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  go 
into  it.  We  had  lost  two  children ;  nothing  should  induce  us  to 
imperil  the  safety  of  the  third. 

At  dinner,  and  again  at  tea,  our  entertainers  apologised  for 
the  exceptional  weather,  and  assured  us  that  all  was  quite  other- 
wise as  a  rule.  The  parsonage  needed  fires  for  a  few  days, 
perhaps  a  patch  on  the  roof,  possibly  the  clearing  of  dead  leaves 
and  birds'  nests  from  the  water-pipes.  They  answered  for  it 
that,  when  in  order,  it  was  a  perfectly  healthy  house.  I  daresay 
they  were  right,  for  we  never  heard  that  the  family  of  the 
clergyman  who  subsequently  jumped  at  it  took  any  harm  while 
living  there.  But  the  possibility  of  its  being  damp  was  enough 
for  us  ;  we  dared  not  risk  it. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty,  and  not  without  unpleasantness, 
that  we  backed  out  of  the  engagement  we  had  deliberately  made. 
It  was  our  unexpected  luck  not  to  suffer  more  than  we  did.  In 
the  end,  instead  of  declining  upon  a  lower  level  in  the  matter  of 
the  next  appointment,  it  fell  to  our  lot  to  be  promoted  to  what 
I  think  was  considered  at  the  time  the  most  important  country 
parish  in  the  diocese.  Here  there  was  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
parsonage  house,  unless  one  objected  to  its  lonely  situation — 
which  we  did  not.  As  a  parsonage  house  it  was  unique  in 
Victoria,  and  I  believe  in  Australia.  The  wayfaring  stranger 
might  have  taken  it  for  but  another  station  homestead,  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  most;  as  a  fact,  he  frequently  did,  in  the 
person  of  the  professional  sundowner.  We  did  not  go  there  at 
once,  but  went  on  a  short  visit  to  one  of  the  "  mansions  "  in  the 
neighbourhood — the  seat,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  the  new  squire 
of  the  parish — and  such  was  the  treatment  we  received  that  we 
remained  there  as  visitors  for  nearly  half  a  year.  The  lady  of  the 
house  was  young,  and  we  became  friends.  She  said,  "  Why  should 
I  be  here  by  myself  while  you  are  over  there  by  yourself  ?  Let  us 
keep  each  other  company."  Never  did  I  live  in  such  utter  ease 
and  luxury.  Men  and  maid  servants  to  wait  on  one  at  every  turn, 
and  to  pet  the  year-old  baby  so  that  even  her  nurse  found  her 
place  a  sinecure  ;  a  dear  old  housekeeper  continually  pursuing  me 
with  "  nourishment  "  ;  daily  drives  with  my  hostess,  alone  or 
with  a  cavalcade  of  more  ephemeral  guests — so  numerous  that  we 
seem  to  have  had  a  dinner-party  every  night ;  no  domestic  cares  ; 
no  parish  work  ;  the  conditions  were  not  only  delightful  but  most 
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beneficial  to  my  health.  Meanwhile  G.  worked  the  parish  from 
this  base,  using  the  horses  and  buggies  of  the  establishment  as  if 
they  were  his  own. 

From  July  25th,  1877,  to  January  8th  of  the  following  year, 
we  lived  this  feather-bed  life.  Then  our  friends  set  us  gently 
down  upon  our  own  premises,  and  started  us  in  life  again  on  our 
own  account.  That  fifth  home  was  a  survival  of  the  old,  old 
times— quite  the  beginnings  of  the  colony.  In  those  days,  before 
townships  were,  the  princely  pioneer  squatters  (our  late  host  the 
chief),  wishing  to  have  their  church  represented  amongst  them, 
made  a  first  gift  for  the  purpose  of  one  hundred  acres  of  their  fat 
lands  and  a  house.  It  was  an  inalienable  endowment,  not  to  any 
parish — for  there  was  none — but  to  the  incumbent  for  the  time 
being;  so  that  afterwards,  when  it  came  to  belong  to  a  parish, 
whose  centre  of  town  and  church  was  six  miles  off,  the  vestry 
could  not  turn  it  into  money,  as  they  desired,  so  as  to  bring  their 
parson  to  headquarters. 

The  first  incumbent — Dr.  K. — eminent  in  the  church  and  in 
the  history  of  the  western  district,  a  pioneer  himself,  whose  name 
is  now  perpetuated  in  a  Trinity  College  scholarship — began  his 
long  ministry  as  a  missionary  at  large.  He  saw  all  the  changes 
that  turned  that  fertile  wilderness  into  the  garden  of  Victoria, 
studded  with  wealthy  homesteads  and  prosperous  towns,  while 
sitting,  as  Dik  would  say,  upon  his  own  valuable  bit  of  it,  living 
the  same  pastoral  life  as  the  squatters  around  him.  In  his  old 
age,  Dr.  B.  went  "  home  "  for  a  holiday,  leaving  two  curates  in 
charge.  Shortly  before  he  was  expected  back  came  the  news  of 
his  death,  and,  after  a  sorrowful  time  of  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  mourning  parish,  Gr.  was  selected  to  take  his  place.  It  was 
always  impressed  upon  us  that  it  was  to  take  his  place,  not  to 
fill  it,  which  nobody  could  do. 

For  six  years  we  lived  as  he  lived.  Then  the  authorities  six 
miles  off  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  regime.  Incumbent 
No.  3  had  to  be  brought  into  line  with  other  incumbents  somehow. 
His  property  could  not  be  sold,  but  apparently  (with  his  consent, 
T presume)  it  could  be  let;  for  let  it  was,  as  soon  as  we  had 
vacated  it.  Tenants  of  a  class  to  suit  the  house  needed  more 
than  one  hundred  acres  of  land  with  it,  so  it  was  let  to  a  farmer, 
an  ex-free-selector,  whose  selection  adjoined.  He  took  up  his 
abode  in  what  we  called  the  "  old  part " — the  original  house  (our 
kitchens,  store-rooms,  etc.),  to  which,  according  to  bush  custom, 
another  and  better  had  been  attached,  the  two  being  connected 
by  a  planked,  bark-roofed,  trellis- walled  passage ;  and  he  used  my 
drawing-room  and  our  other  living  rooms  to  stack  his  produce  in. 
It  was  an  old  place  when  we  had  it,  showing  many  signs  of  decay ; 
so  that  I  have  no  doubt  it  became  a  ruin  very  shortly.  And  the 
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parson  went  to  live  in  the  town,  beside  his  church,  in  a  corrugated 
iron  house  that  was  run  up  for  him. 

I  am  glad  it  was  he — not  his  predecessor.  There  is  no  ill- 
nature  in  this,  seeing  that  he  doubtless  congratulated  himself 
also.  For  he  could  get  daily  letters  and  newspapers,  immediate 
access  to  the  stores,  the  schools,  the  church,  the  doctor  and  next- 
door  neighbours ;  whereas  we  were  often  in  straits  owing  to  our 
six  miles'  distance  from  headquarters.  Between  us  and  the  road 
lay  a  (to  us)  bridgeless  river — it  is  called  a  river — which  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  to  get  to  church  and  back,  and  at  the  best  of 
times  its  banks  at  the  crossing-place  were  so  steep  down  and  up 
again  that  I  dreaded  the  spot  on  a  dark  night,  after  going  through 
it  in  safety  hundreds  of  times,  and  after  all  the  breaking-in  to 
such  things  that  I  had  had.  The  flood  water  used  to  overflow 
into  what  we  called  our  "  lane,"  the  unavoidable  approach  to  the 
house,  covering  the  fences  on  either  side  in  the  lower  parts, 
which  between  whiles  were  either  soft  bogs  or  rough  ruts  and 
ridges  like  those  of  a  ploughed  field.  Owing  to  these  lions  in  the 
path,  we  had  few  visitors  in  winter.  In  summer  there  were  bush 
fires — of  which  I  will  say  more  presently. 

Then  there  were  long  waits  for  the  doctor  in  dire  emergencies, 
and  per-mile  fees  for  his  tardy  attendance.  One  day  my  nurse 
and  I  found  a  white  speck  on  the  throat  of  the  baby,  when  no 
man  or  buggy  or  even  wood-cart  was  at  home.  While  I  looked 
at  my  devoted  colleague  in  despair,  she  began  briskly  to  gather 
and  tie  on  our  respective  hats.  "We  have  to  get  him  to  the 
doctor  somehow,"  said  she.  And  off  we  started,  and  carried  him 
(he  was  then  twenty-one  months  old),  turn  and  turn  about,  the 
whole  six  miles,  all  up-hill,  since  there  was  practically  no  alterna- 
tive. As  it  chanced,  the  doctor,  when  we  got  to  him — dead-beat 
as  ever  women  were — laughed  at  the  baby's  throat ;  but  the 
incident  illustrates  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  our  isolated  life 
which  were  not  suffered  by  our  successors. 

Household  supplies  had  to  be  laid  in  wholesale — sacks  of  sugar 
and  flour,  chests  of  tea,  boxes  of  kerosine  and  candles.  We  had 
to  make  our  own  bread,  and  our  own  yeast  for  it ;  we  had  to  kill 
our  own  mutton  and  dress  it ;  gather  our  own  firewood  and  chop 
it.  This  meant  keeping  a  man  (for  the  first  time),  besides  whom 
we  had  a  general  servant,  a  nurse,  and  a  young  lady  companion. 

The  kitchen  party  were  not  at  all  lonely  in  these  wilds.  They 
had  friends  on  the  neighbouring  stations  and  farms,  with  whom 
they  foregathered  in  their  leisure  hours;  they  had  many  picnics 
and  excursions  to  the  town;  they  gave  a  ball  every  Christmas 
(which  rather  scandalised  a  section  of  the  parish),  and  were 
tendered  balls  in  return.  At  ordinary  times  they  seemed  sufficient 
for  themselves.  Sitting  in  my  detached  house  of  an  evening,  I 
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would  hear  cheerful  sounds  from  the  other  building,  and,  being 
mysteriously  summoned  thither,  would  find  the  groom  with  his 
concertina,  playing  reels  and  jigs  for  the  little  ones  to  dance  to, 
the  dancing  mistresses  standing  by  to  enjoy  the  achievements  of 
their  pupils  and  the  surprise  they  had  prepared  for  me. 

A  new  member  was  added  to  the  household  in  a  singular 
manner.  The  selectors  with  families  needed  a  school.  To  get 
a  school,  Government  had  to  be  assured  that  so  many  children— 
twenty-five  or  thereabouts — were  entitled  to  it ;  and  the  parents 
came  to  ask  if  we  would  aid  them  to  make  up  the  number.  Our 
three  were  babies,  and  we  certainly  did  not  mean  to  foist  them 
on  the  State  for  their  education,  but  we  somehow  reconciled  it 
with  our  consciences  to  sign  the  requisition  on  our  poorer  neigh- 
bours' behalf.  Thus  they  got  their  school — a  tiny  white  wooden 
building  and  one  teacher.  The  building,  consisting  of  schoolroom 
and  teacher's  quarters,  was  set  up  on  the  public  highway,  just 
outside  our  outer  gate,  on  the  bank  of  the  so-called  river,  a  night 
camping-place  of  all  the  teamsters  and  drovers  on  the  road  ;  and 
the  teacher  appointed  to  live  there,  beyond  call  of  any  other 
house,  was  a  good-looking  young  woman.  She  came  to  us  one 
day  in  great  distress — perplexity,  rather,  for  she  was  far  too 
sensible  to  make  a  fuss.  She  could  not,  under  the  circumstances, 
live  alone  in  her  school-quarters,  and  she  had  tried  in  vain  to  find 
lodgings  in  the  farmer's  cottages ;  they  were  all  too  small  and 
full.  What  should  she  dp  ? 

She  was  an  extremely  nice  girl,  and,  finding  we  could  solve 

her  difficulty  in  no  other  way,  we  took  her  in  ourselves.     Strange 

to  say,  the  experiment  answered  admirably.     In  the  servants' 

house  there  was  a  large  spare  room  which  had  once  been  Dr.  E.'s 

study.     We  put  a  screen  across  the  middle  of  it,  made  a  bedroom 

and  a  simple  sitting-room  in  front,  and  there  installed  her.     She 

attended  to  her  own  little  housework,  and  the  servants  took  her 

in  her  meals  from  the  adjacent  kitchen — a  job  to  which  they  had 

no  objection  in  the  world  ;  and  she  used  to  sit  in  her  basket-chair 

on  their  common  verandah  and  pass  the  time  of  day  with  them 

when  so  inclined,  and  adjusted  herself  to  the  position  generally 

with  perfect  taste,  just  as  they  did.     To  us  personally  she  made 

no  difference  whatever,  except  in  her  services  to  the  children. 

She  paid  us  the  trifle  that  covered  the  cost  of  her  board,  and  as 

a  further  return  for  hospitality  took  the  two  elder  little  ones  to 

school  with  her  once  a  day,  taught  and  specially  shepherded  them 

while  there,  and  brought  them  back  again,     So,  by  accident,  we 

kept  faith  with  the  Government  after  all ;  and  anything  like  the 

rapidity  and  thoroughness  with  which  all  the  drudgery  of  the 

three  E.'s  was  got  through  in  that  little  schoolhouse  I  never  saw. 

I  used  to  walk  over  the  paddock  of  an  afternoon  to  see  the  process. 
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We  made  a  new  track  across  the  paddock  with  our  goings  and 
comings,  and  we  were  amused  one  wet  winter  to  find  Miss  C.  and 
her  charges  making  a  bridge  of  a  bullock's  carcase  that  con- 
veniently spanned  a  muddy  rift.  They  went  over  it,  they  said, 
until  the  ribs  bent  and  threatened  to  "  let  them  through." 

Besides  the  milking  cows  of  the  establishment,  we  always  had 
a  herd  of  bullocks  on  the  place.  We  bought  them  as  "  store," 
intending  to  sell  them  as  "  fats  " — intending,  indeed,  to  make  our 
fortunes  as  land-owners  and  cattle-dealers.  Our  hundred  acres 
were  notoriously  one  of  the  rich  patches  of  the  district,  coveted 
by  our  wealthy  neighbours  as  badly  as  ever  Ahab  coveted  Naboth's 
vineyard ;  anything  could  be  made  of  it — on  paper. 

Alas  !  the  usual  fate  of  the  amateur  farmer  befell  us.  Perhaps 
we  were  not  there  long  enough.  Certainly  we  had  the  worst  of 
luck  in  the  matter  of  seasons.  It  was  one  long  series  of  droughts, 
punctuated  by  those  floods  already  alluded  to,  which  came  at  the 
wrong  time  to  benefit  the  grass.  The  store  cattle  would  not 
make  fat  on  which  we  could  make  profit ;  the  precious  "  water- 
frontage,"  when  it  became  a  rope  of  sand  threaded  with  water- 
holes,  unfenced  one  side  of  the  property,  allowing  the  stock  to 
stray  at  large.  The  stock  also  by  degrees  became  largely  com- 
posed of  unproductive  horses,  those  happening  to  be  G.'s  special 
weakness  and  temptation.  He  had  an  assortment,  continually 
being  added  to,  for  his  own  riding,  and  we  had  two  concurrent 
pairs  for  the  buggy ;  the  groom  had  one  or  two  for  his  constant 
journeys  to  the  post,  and  there  was  one  for  the  wood-cart.  They 
were  for  ever  going  to  be  shod,  or  they  met  with  accidents  and 
had  to  be  replaced.  The  most  valuable  that  we  ever  possessed 
was  pricked  in  the  haunch  with  a  point  of  fencing  wire — a  wound 
almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye— and  died  of  lock-jaw  from  it. 
Finally  we  let  fifty  acres  to  a  real  farmer,  at  £1  per  acre.  He 
strongly  fenced  this  off,  and  grew  lovely  crops  of  corn  on  it.  And 
I  think  that  was  about  all  the  "increment"  we  enjoyed. 

Here  we  learned  something  of  what  bush-settlers  have  to  suffer 
in  our  frequent  years  of  drought.  We  had  a  large  under-ground 
rain-tank  with  a  pump  to  it,  but  there  were  times  when  it  seemed 
a  perfect  sin  to  wash.  Our  selector  neighbours  had  only  their 
zinc  tanks  and  the  river — muddy,  and  fouled  by  creatures  alive 
and  dead ;  and  the  nurse  and  children  used  to  make  it  an  object 
of  their  summer  evening  walks  to  carry  little  cans  of  water  to  their 
friends,  to  make  at  least  one  nice  cup  of  tea  with.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  handsome  present. 

ADA  CAMBRIDGE. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Government  disburse- 
ments for  war  expenditure  have  been  very  heavy,  and  these, 
with  the  heavy  dividend  payments,  have  restored  the  equilibrium 
of  the  money  market,  which  was  somewhat  upset  previously. 
All  the  loans  were  repaid  to  the  Bank,  and  supplies  have  been 
so  plentiful  that  discount  rates  are  gradually  falling  away. 
Except  for  the  heavy  losses  at  Tweefontein,  news  from  South 
Africa  has  been  uniformly  good,  and  there  has  been  great  activity 
in  all  the  mining,  land  and  finance  companies'  shares.  The 
stimulus  has  affected  other  departments  to  some  extent,  the  tone 
of  markets  generally  being  distinctly  confident  and  cheerful. 

Consols  rose  recently  to  94f ,  and  are  maintained  at  a  figure 
only  slightly  below  the  best.  Other  British  Government  stocks 
have  followed  the  lead,  and  Indian  issues  show  a  distinct  recovery 
since  last  month.  The  three  sterling  loans  quoted,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  3£,  3  and  2J  per  cent,  respectively,  stand  at  prices 
which,  allowing  for  gain  or  loss  on  redemption,  give  an  average 
net  yield  of  3  per  cent.  That  rate  may  consequently  be  accepted 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

3J%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 
3   %      „      (0      ... 
2J  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 
3*  %  Bupee  Paper    .     . 

63,314,232 
45,835,354 
11,892,207 
Rx.  7,180,280 

1931 
1948 
1926 

108 
99* 
85 
63 

S* 

3* 

Quarterly. 
»i 
ii 
Various  dates. 

3J%      „          „    1854-5 

Rx.  13,  348,  530 

.  . 

64 

3iJ» 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3   f      „          „    1896-7 

Rx.  1,567,090 

1916 

55 

sr 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


*  Rupee  taken  at  1*. 


as  the  present  standard  of  the  credit  of  the  Indian  Government. 
The  latest  reports  by  the  Viceroy  as  to  the  state  of  the  country 
are  slightly  less  satisfactory,  the  numbers  on  famine  relief  having 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

! 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bars!  Light  L    shares 

1,500,000 
75,000 
2,750,000 
825,000 
400,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 
250,000 
3,000,000 
7,550,300 

2,000,000 

300,000 
800,000 
400,000 
348,666 
41,914 
74,936 
180,256 
93,991 

624,900 

2,634,522 
3,915,477 
1,435,650 
3,500,000 
2,701,460 
246,151 
1,022,365 
2,575,000 
8,000,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 
160,000 
2,000,000 
79,800 
502,000 
1,153,900 
646,100 
200,000 
71,097 
300,264 
379,980 
290,000 
425,000 
1,000,000 
8,500,000 
1,195,100 
966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

40,000 
40,000 

3 
5 
5 

1* 

*H 

3g 

ef 

S| 

1 

Ann'ty. 
» 

M 
M 

II 

£ 

? 

4 
Ann'ty. 
it 

P 
? 

5 
4 
4 

7 
Ann'ty. 
D 

5 

4 
4 

? 

5 

10 
10 

i 

100 
10 
100 
100 
100 
5 
100 
10 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
6 
100 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

166 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

20 
12* 

94 

9£ 
131 
99 
92 

107* 
10 
106 
!  166J 

106J 

105£ 
116 

124* 
23 
27 
24 
26 

28 

134J 
145 
139J 
96 
126 
22 
22 
104 
106 
137£ 

123 
103* 
102 
94} 
93J 
135* 
23 
27 
98 
98 
138* 
108 
107 
112 
101 
100 
78J 
103 

89 
24*. 

3 

3 
3 
3 
4 
5 
3 
4 
4 

3 
3 

a 

4 
3 
4 
8 
3i 
3] 

3i 
£ 

3^ 
3 

a 

8\ 

«i 
8 

il 

g 

1 

3; 
51 

4j 
8j 
*i 
3j 

3; 

1 

3i 
«j 
*I 

4 

H 

P 

& 

i 

!' 

t 

n 
I 

* 
* 

r 

r 

^B 
L9B 

1 
1 

^ 
18 

i 

Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Do.  3}  %  cum.  pref  
Do.  3  %  deb.  stock  red  
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3}  %  +  £th  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

Do  Shares 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2}  %  and  J  %  additional"! 
till  1901                        .     .     . 

Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  4%  deb.  stock 
Do.  guaranteed  SJ  %  +  net  earnings  . 
Do.  Kalka-Simla  Railway  Ord.       .      . 
Eastern  Bengal  —  4  %  deben.  stock 
Do.  "A"  Annuities,  ceasing  1957  . 
Do.  "  B  "  Annuities,  repayable  1957  (£) 
East  Indian  Annuity  "  A,"  ceasing  1953 
Do.  C.  2/6  ded.  for  sinking  fund    .     . 
Do.  Ann.  B  (less  1/4  skg.  fd.)  repayable\ 
1953  (t)    .           

Do.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  fc  sur.  profits  (t) 
Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4}  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do  new  3  "/  deb.  red  (t)  

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  Annuity  "  A  "      
Do.  do.  B  (t)     
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  It 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  1  surp.  profits^ 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  42  */  (t) 

Do.do.4XM     

Nilgiri,  L.,  4  %  deb.  stock    .... 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock      . 
Do.  4  %  red.  mort.  debentures  1936     . 
Do  regd.          

Do.  3}  %  red.  mort.  debs  

Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
Scinde,  Pun.,  Delhi,  Ann.  "  A,"  1958  . 
Do.  "  B  "  £1  (less  1/8-143  Sinking  Fd.(f) 
South  Behar,  Limited     
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock,  red  
South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do  capital  stock  

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3*  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do  4  °/  deb.  stock     

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  8J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L.     . 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  "1 
and  China         / 

National  Bank  of  India 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital. 
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increased  to  some  extent.  The  total  is  now  about  140,000,  and 
that  of  course  is  almost  insignificant  by  comparison  with  the 
five  or  six  millions  who  were  at  starving  point  during  the  worst 
period  of  the  famine.  Although,  however,  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  hear  that  relief  could  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  general  improvement  indicated  by  the  resump- 
tion of  wheat  exports,  the  increased  trade  in  Manchester  goods 
and  other  statistical  evidence.  Indian  railway  stocks  have 
attracted  only  the  usual  amount  of  steady  investment  business, 
and  prices  have  moved  in  an  irregular  fashion.  The  stock  of 
the  great  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central  India  Company  has  fallen 
rather  heavily  as  it  is  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  that  the  bulk 
of  the  relief  is  being  given.  On  the  other  hand,  Delhi  Umballa 
Kalka  stock  and  East  Indian  Annuities  have  improved  in  market 
value.  The  shares  of  both  the  Indian  banks,  too,  are  quoted 
higher  than  they  were  a  month  ago. 

Canadian  Dominion  and  Provincial  securities  have  been  kept 
at  maximum  quotations,  and  further  advances  are  recorded  in 
several  instances.  All  statistics  go  to  prove  that  the  past  year 
has  been  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion. 
We  last  month  gave  some  figures  indicating  the  magnitude  of  the 
banking  operations,  and  statements  now  available  show  that  the 
foreign  trade  reached  extraordinary  dimensions.  Imports  into 
Canada  were  valued  at  $190,000,000,  and  exports  at  $196,000,000, 
the  latter  having  exactly  doubled  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten 
years. 

In  a  year  of  such  activity  the  railways  have  naturally  done 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-  1 
colonial/ 

Guaran- 

1,500,000 

1903 

101 

4 

407 
/Q            || 

teed  by 

1,500,000 

1908 

106£ 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Got. 

4.   / 

*   /O         II 

Britain. 

1,500,000 
1,700,000 

1910 
19i3 

109 
110 

3 

5  %  Guar.  Inter,  col.  . 

500,000 

1903 

103 

a 

1 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4%      „       Ins.  Stock 

4,718,100\ 
7,821,900J 

1904-8f 

103 
103J 

3; 

3^ 

E!) 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „      Ins.  Stock 

2,247,221\ 
4,195,915/ 

1910 

107x 
107 

8j 

;} 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3J%  1884  Bonds  .     .           402,000\ 
3J%    „    Ins.  Stock  .       4,598,400/ 

1909-34* 

303 
103 

8) 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

4%  1885  Bonds     .      .  :         516,500\ 
4%    „    Ins.  Stock    .       3,483,500/ 
3%  Bonds  .     .     .     .  j        311,700) 

1909-35* 

1  OOO 

107x 
106J 
101 

1 

^ 

• 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t)     10  ,  086  ,  021  f 

1938 

101 

2i 

.K 

h£ 

2*%      „ 

»     (*) 

2,000,000 

1947 

90 

2*1 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  ol  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

i  2 
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CANADIAN  PROVINCIAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

6  %  Bonds  .... 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

95,400 
1,324,760 

1907 
1941 

108x 
92 

4*     \ 
3§     / 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 
4%       „        Debs.     . 

346,700 
308,000 
205,000 

1910 
1923 
1928 

107x 
116x 
101 

P 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

SJ  %  Debentures  .     . 
3%  Stock   .... 

191,500 
164,000 

1942 
1949 

lOOx 
92 

3J 
8& 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

1,199,100 

1904-6 

103 

*A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4£%    „      1880     .     . 

437,300 

1919 

103x 

8 

1 

5%      „      1883     .      . 

362,200 

1912 

108x 

4 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %      ,  

657,100 

1928 

105x 

si* 

| 

A    °/ 
•*  /o          >i          •        •        •         " 

520,500 

1934 

106 

B? 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,881,305 

1937 

89 

3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

CANADIAN  MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

102 

8f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Moncton  (NewBruns-\ 
wick)  4%     .     .      ./ 

71,000 

drawings 

100 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Montreal  5  %  stg.  bds. 

87,400 

„  by  1903 

102 

3if 

1' 

Do.  5  %  1874    .     .     . 

172,500 

„  by  1904 

102 

3 

Do.  5  %  1879    .     .     . 
Do.  3$  %  40-year  Bds. 

88,100 
150,000 

„  by  1909 
1933 

102 
97 

*H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  3  %  Deb.  Stock    . 

1,440,000 

permanent 

92 

3£ 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „        . 

1,821,917 

1932 

107 

3f 

Ottawa  6  %  Bonds      . 

92,400 

1904 

104£ 

4A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4$%  20-year  Debs. 

120,000 

1913 

103 

6  Apr.—  6  Oct. 

Quebec  6%  1875   .     . 

97,200 

1905 

106x 

4| 

] 

Do.  4J  %  Debs.      .     . 
Do.  4%       „          .     . 

40,400 
385,000 

1914-18J 
1923 

102x 
102x 

at 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  8£  %  Con.  Stock  . 
St.  John  (New  Bruns-\ 
wick)  4%  Debs.      ./ 

334,084 
108,400 

drawings 
1934 

97 
102 

3*f 

j 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Toronto   6  %  Water-1 
works      .     .     .     ./ 

308,200 

1904-6t 

104 

5& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  5  %  Con.  Debs.    . 

136,700 

1919-20 

112x 

*l 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
611,776 

1922-28f 
1913 

102x 
lOlx 

3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3j  %  Bonds     .     . 

999,644 

1929 

97Jx 

35 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

103 

3£ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

104 

3£ 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

108 

*& 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
irlier 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

f 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

$65,000,000 

5 

$100 

H7J 

4£ 

Do.  4  %  Preference  . 

£6,155,000 

4 

100 

106 

3^i 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

113x 

3xt 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary. 

£11,574,606 
£22,475,985 

4 
nil 

100 
Stock 

110 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  . 

£3,420,000 

5 

n 

98 

H 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „       .      . 

£2,530,000 

3 

H 

82 

3U 

Do.  4%  3rd       „       .     . 
Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£7,168,055 
£5,219,794 

nil 

4 

m 

99J 

nil 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

ibo 

133£x 

3f 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

106x 

3* 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

... 

'  •    •  v 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

516 

H 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

66i 

4£ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$•50 

15 

Royal  Electric  Co.  of  Montreal"! 
4  £  %  20-year  debentures    .     .  / 

£115,500 

4 

100 

105 

*A 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

51s.  6d. 

1 

•*• 

30$ 

^Iff 

Canadian  and  American  Mort-1 
gage  and  Trust  £10    .     .     .  / 

44,579 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

15s. 

13 

22£ 

3A 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

6& 

5 

4 

8i 

Do  new                       '"'  • 

25,000 

gi 

3 

2 

9| 

British  Columbia  Electric\0rd. 

20,000 

_ 

10 

6| 

4 

Railway  /Pref  . 

120,000 

*5 

10 

9* 

Wl 

exceedingly  well,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Canadian  Pacific 
and  Grand  Trunk  securities  stand  at  very  high  prices.  So  greatly 
affected  are  they,  however,  by  the  course  of  the  market  for 
American  railway  shares,  that  they  have  recently  given  way 
somewhat  owing  to  the  weakness  in  that  department.  Bank 
shares  of  all  kinds  are  in  demand  just  now,  and  both  Bank  of 
Montreal  and  Bank  of  British  North  America  have  advanced. 
Hudson's  Bays  have  been  enquired  for  recently,  the  indications 
pointing  to  a  very  good  year  for  the  undertaking,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  reduction  in  the  dividend  made  last  year  will 
at  least  be  recovered.  It  is  reported  that  the  Company's  sales 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

34  %  Sterling  Debs. 

650,000 

1941 

93x 

3£f 

3^  %  Bonds      .     . 

692,500 

1947 

93x 

315 

3  %  Sterling  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed    „ 

325,000 
320,000 

1947 
1913-38* 

80x 
105 

4 
3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %        „        Stock 

522,098 

1935 

109 

3& 

4  %  Cons.  Ins. 

200,000 

1936 

109 

*s 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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of  farm  lands  and  town  lots  for  the  nine  months  ended  December 
33  st  last,  amounted  approximately  to  $637,800,  and  the  cash 
receipts  to  $294,500  as  compared  with  $277,615  and  $164,547 
respectively  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1900. 

Australian  Government  Stocks  have  continued  to  participate 
in  the  better  feeling  which  now  characterises  the  market  for  high- 
class  securities.  The  new  3  per  cent,  loan  issues,  which  un- 
doubtedly look  cheap  in  comparison  with  other  inscribed  stocks, 
have  been  the  special  favourites,  but  all  the  inscribed  issues  have 
been  in  good  demand,  and  are  generally  at  a  higher  level  than 
last  month.  A  rough  comparison  of  present  prices  with  those 
ruling  twelve  months  ago  shows  that  the  position  now  is  slightly 
better  than  was  then  the  case,  the  improvement  which  set  in  last 
month  having  more  than  made  up  for  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
intermediate  months.  The  only  marked  exceptions  are  the 
3  per  cent,  stocks,  of  which  new  issues  have  been  made  during 
the  year ;  these  are  all  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Municipal  bonds 
and  miscellaneous  securities  have  been  a  very  stagnant  market 
throughout  the  past  year,  and  there  has  been  little  change  in 
quotations,  but  several  bank  shares  show  an  improvement. 

A  year  ago,  in  the  first  issue  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  financial  difficulties  which  confronted 
Australian  statesmen  as  a  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The  past  twelve  months  have 
witnessed  no  very  remarkable  progress  in  the  settlement  of  these 
difficulties.  The  first  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  most  difficult 
problem — the  fixing  of  an  equitable  basis  of  taxation — has,  even 
now,  not  reached  its  complete  solution.  To  this  problem  the 
Barton  Government  devoted  lengthy  consideration  before  formu- 
lating their  proposals.  These,  when  they  at  length  appeared, 
were  conceived,  as  anticipated,  on  a  protectionist  basis,  and  have 
met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  the  Free  Trade  party.  The 
leading  representatives  of  this  party  expressed  at  the  outset  their 
determination  to  fight  the  proposed  tariff  inch  by  inch,  and  they 
appear  to  have  kept  their  word.  In  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  almost  every  item  is  challenged,  and  the  first 
session  of  the  Australian  Parliament  expired  without  the  Tariff 
Bill  being  passed  into  law. 

Mail  reports  of  proceedings  in  Committee  make  it  certain  that 
the  Bill,  as  ultimately  passed,  will  contain  many  modifications 
on  the  original  proposals.  Numerous  reductions  in  the  duties 
have  been  secured,  some  as  the  result  of  voluntary  concessions  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  others,  in  consequence  of  pressure, 
and  after  adverse  votes  in  Committee.  An  interesting  feature  is 
the  practical  abandonment  by  the  Government  of  the  complicated 
system  of  composite  duties.  Some  spasmodic  attempts  by  extreme 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

5%  Bonds  .     .     . 

399,300 

1902 

lOlx 

'.     >'  '' 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

40/ 
/O            II              ... 

8,239,600 

1903-lOf 

102£x 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

k 

9,686,300 

1933 

116 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

3&  %      11             it 

t) 

16,500,000 

1924 

106 

3^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

31  y 

t) 

12,826,200 

1918 

105 

3^B 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

3  %        ii              i, 

t) 

5,500,000 

1935 

95^ 

3i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4£  %  Bonds      .     . 
4  %  Railway  Bonds 

•\ 

5,000,000 
568,600 

1904 
1907 

lOlx 
102x 

3f 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %  Bonds,  1882-3 

•••• 

588,700 

1908-13f 

104 

3|i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1881 

3,431,400 

1907 

102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %          ,         1882-3 

5,410,500 

1908-13f 

104 

3H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %           ,          1884  (t) 

4,000,000 

1919 

111 

3i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%          ,         1885(0 

6,000,000 

1920 

111 

3i 

) 

3£o%        ,         1889  (*) 
4%          i               •     • 

12,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6f 
1911-26* 

104 
105 

3i 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%         „         (0  - 

. 

4,591,579 

1929-49f 

96 

3i 

J 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  . 

10,267,400 

1913-15f 

104x 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

2,927,900 

1915 

108 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %        » 

A 

7,939,000 

1924 

112 

3i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

A 

8,516,734 

1921-30f 

104 

3A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

"a  /o       ii                 it 

9 

1,250,000 

1945 

105 

3^k 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

0 

3,548,800 

1922-47f 

93$ 

3A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

6  %  Bonds  .     .     . 

. 

537,600 

1902-18f 

lllx 

5A 

5O/ 

240,000 
6,586,700 

1911-20f 
1907-161 

107Jx 

3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

J    y 

] 

4.  °/ 

*    /O              II              ... 

, 

200,000 

1929 

104x 

3f 

d.  °/ 

1,365,300 

1916 

104 

3-i-1 

A    °/ 
a  /o          ll          •        •        • 

372,300 

1917-24f 

107J 

3^5 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %o  Inscribed  Stock 

7,774,500 

1916-36* 

108 

3^5 

2    /O            II                          II 

2,517,800 

1939 

104 

O  O/ 
°    /O                  11                              II 

839,500 

1916-26J 

93 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

q   «V 

2,760,100 

After  1916J 

93 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4£  %  Bonds,  1879  . 
4  %        „      1881  . 

77,800 
108,200 

1922 
1927 

102* 
103 

*£ 
3H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  (£)   . 

975,830 

1934 

113 

3| 

10  Jan.—  10  July. 

4  %        „          .     . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

107 

3^ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3i%      „ 

750,000 

1915-35* 

103 

3| 

1 

880,000 

1920-35 

103 

3j 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3%°      !!           t)   '. 

3,750,000 

1915-35J 

93 

3; 

| 

3%    „      «  : 

3%        „           0   - 

1,100,000 
1,000,000 

1916-36J 
1927J 

93 
92J 

3; 

3; 

1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

4  %  Bonds  . 

2,923,750 

1913-20J 

104 

311 

3i  %  Inscbd.  Stock 

0 

3,456,500 

after  1920 

104 

31 

>1  Jan.—  1  July. 

A  <y 

*    /O                     II                            11 

1,000,000 

„     1920 

110 

37  . 

450,000 

1920-40 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

•  3  *  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present           When  Re- 
Amount,          deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

104 

3ft 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  5%  Debs. 
Do.  4|%  Debs.       .     . 

75,000 
200,000 

1907 
1908-27* 

104$ 

4f 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .      .     . 
Do.    Harbour    Trust  \ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

850,000 
500,000 

1915-22* 
1908-9 

103J 
105£ 

2t 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.4i%Bds.   .     .     . 

250,000 

1915 

104x 

4.1 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .      .      . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

102x 

37 

Hobart  Town  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1918-30* 

109  £ 

4£ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Launceston  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1916 

100 

4 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

106^x 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Met.  Fire  Brigs.  (Mel-\ 
bourne)  4£%  Debs.   / 

100,000 

1921 

105 

H 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

St.  Kilda  (Melbourne)  \ 

125,000 

1918-21* 

103x 

^ 

) 

S.  Melbourne  5%  Debs. 

80,000 

1915 

103x 

411 

Do.  4J%  Debs.       .     . 

128,700 

1919 

102x 

4A 

V  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Sydney  5%  Bds.    .     . 

258,000 

1904 

103x 

3ti 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

103x 

m 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

103x 

3f 

) 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  4£%Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .      .      . 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Adelaide 

12,000 
£130,000 
£670,000 
£500,000 

100  ooo 

5 
•1* 

nil 

4 

8 

5 
100 
100 
100 

4 

4 
99|x 
37£ 
102x 

615 

6J 

tf 
m 

44 

Bank  of  Australasia  
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  £25 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .      .      . 
Do.  -4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  . 
Australian  Mort.  -Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Australian  Pastoral  6  %  Cum.  Pref.    . 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     
Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                  .      . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced                                     / 

40,000 
97,500 
80,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
55,000 
154,000 
£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,491,400 

10 
10 
10 

I* 
? 

nil 
8 

1* 

4 

40 
20 

12* 
25 
100 
5 
100 
10 
5 
100 
100 

100 

80±g 
43 

sis 

40i 
100 
5 
102x 
2* 
5* 
113x 
104 

74 

6* 
?» 

? 

71 

3« 
nil 

7J 
4 

3| 
Bf 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced       .      .      . 
Australian  Agricultural  £25 
N.  S.  Wales  Mort.  Land  &  Agency      . 
South.  Australian            . 

£1,234,350 
20,000 
52,290 
14  200 

48s. 

i 

11 

100 

^ 

20 

30 
64 

2 

47* 

8 
5f 

4-if 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia 
Do.  paid-up  under  old  option    . 
Do.  paid-up  under  new  option  . 
Do.  5  °/  Cum.  Pref.   . 

42,479 
15,314 
28,616 
87,500 

10 
6B 
5 

1 
10 
10 
10 

P 

10 

1 

5 

Australian    Gas    Light   (Sydney   5   %\ 
Debs.  1902                     .      .      .      .       / 

£300,000 

5 

100 

lOOx 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4J  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£550,000 
£250,000 

5 
*i 

100 
100 

108 
103 

% 
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Protectionists  to  secure  further  increases  in  certain  duties  have 
resulted,  for  the  most  part,  in  failure.  Parliament  is  now  again 
sitting,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Bill  will  soon  be  passed  by  the 
House  of  Represent atives.  What  reception  awaits  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  Senate,  where  the  Free-Traders  are  proportionately 
more  numerous  than  in  the  lower  House,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  after  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  lower  House  and  under- 
gone considerable  modification  in  the  process,  its  final  form  should 
not  evoke  an  equal  degree  of  opposition  in  the  higher  assembly. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  members  will  recognise  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  and  press  the  Bill  through  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Any  undue  delay  would  be  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

Apart  from  the  embarrassment  caused  to  the  business  com- 
munity by  uncertainty  regarding  the  tariff,  the  Australian  States, 
as  well  as  New  Zealand,  may  be  congratulated  upon  having 
enjoyed  a  prosperous  year.  Trade  has  been  fairly  active,  and  the 
State  revenues — except  in  the  case  of  Queensland  which  has 
suffered  specially  from  the  prolonged  drought — have  shown  sub- 
stantial increases.  The  banks  have  made  good  profits,  and  the 
easy  condition  of  the  local  money  markets  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  has  been  favourable  to  industrial  interests.  The 
pastoral  industry  unfortunately  has  not  shared  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  improvement,  but  even  here  the  position  is  more 
encouraging  than  for  several  years  past,  and  prospects  for  the 
ensuing  season  are  regarded  hopefully.  It  is  impossible  at 
present  to  forecast  the  effect  of  the  Commonwealth  fiscal  policy 
upon  Australian  prosperity,  but  it  would  be  easier  to  look  forward 
with  confidence  if  the  finances  of  the  various  States  were  con- 
ducted on  wiser  lines.  In  many  directions  the  federal  tariff  will 
impose  fresh  burdens  upon  the  people,  while  the  heavy  duties 
on  mining  and  agricultural  machinery  threaten  the  prosperity  of 
two  important  industries.  Commonwealth  expenditure  is  likely 
to  be  heavier  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  policy  of  the  State 
Governments  ought  to  be  one  of  economy  and  provision  for  less 
prosperous  times.  Instead  of  this,  in  most  cases  the  ordinary 
expenditure  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  expanding  revenue, 
and  loan  expenditure — dictated  too  often  by  political  rather  than 
economic  considerations — is  on  a  lavish  scale. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  past  year  in  the 
region  of  Australian  finance  has  been  the  adoption  by  five  out  of 
the  six  federated  States  of  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Stock 
Act,  1900,  under  which  many  of  the  inscribed  stocks  have  become 
available  for  trustee  investments.  As  a  consequence  the  status  of 
these  stocks  has  been  improved  and  their  market  considerably 
widened.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  each  of  the  five  States 
adopted  the  Act  as  a  preliminary  to  loan  issues  in  London,  and 
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doubtless  the  adoption  was  an  important  factor  in  inducing  the 
favourable  reception  accorded  to  the  issues.  South  Australia  is 
the  only  one  of  the  six  States  that  has  not  yet  complied  with  tne 
provisions  of  the  Act,  but  it  is  rumoured  that  the  Government  of 
this  State  will  shortly  offer  a  loan  in  London,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  then  follow  the  example  of  the  other  States. 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


I 

Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

114 

^ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

288,400 

1908 

101 

5 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

112 

*i* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

8*%      ,,            »      (4 

6,161,167 

1940 

105 

31 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „           ,.      (*) 

3,634,005 

1945 

94* 

BA 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 

Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  6%  1879      . 

182,300 

1930 

132* 

4{f 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  5%  Deb.     .     .     . 
Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  6%  Debs. 

200,000 
84,500 

1934-8* 
drawings 

112x 
105x 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
10  Jan.—  10  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .     . 

150,000 

1917 

110 

4& 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4%Gua.  Stookf     ./ 

£2,000,000 

— 

100* 

4^JJ 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

I    200,000 

1926 

125£x 

4i 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  6%  Debs.      . 

112,400 

1925 

123*x 

IB 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Cons.    .     .     . 

312,200 

1908 

106 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Greymouth  Hbr.  Bd.\ 
4%t    / 

100,000 

1925 

107 

3& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

123* 

4^ 

) 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%| 

300,000 

1920 

109x 

4T5ff 

VI  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108x 

4£ 

J 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7*  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  10  % 

3* 

7* 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

104J 

6A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.   .     . 
Do.  Harb.  6%  Bearer. 

173,800 
100,000 

1920 
1919 

93x 
12* 

a. 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
Int.  in  dent. 

Otago   Hbr.   Bd.    5%\ 
Debs                       .  / 

103,500 

1921 

105x 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Cons.  Bds.  5%      . 

408,600 

1934 

105x 

^H 

Timaru(N.Z.)7%.      . 

60,000 

1910 

118Ax 

4^»ff 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

100,000 

1914 

105x 

4i 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

100,000 

1916 

105x 

4^B 

Wellington  6%  Debs.. 

200,000 

1907 

104Ax 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  6%  Impts.  Loan  . 
Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

100,000 
130,000 

drawings 

125 
125 

jl  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

109 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  4*%  Bds. 
WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

100,000 
150,000 

1907 
1925 

103 
107 

& 

28  Feb.—  28  Aug. 
1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

f  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government, 
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An  unusually  interesting  report  has  been  issued  by  the 
Western  Australian  Bank  for  the  half  year  to  30th  September 
last,  when  the  Bank  completed  the  sixtieth  year  of  its  existence. 
The  fact  that  this  report  marks  the  diamond  jubilee  of  the 
institution  entitles  it  to  special  reference.  The  net  profits  for  the 
half  year  were  ^19,955  as  compared  with  £11,787  for  the  previous 
half  year,  and  £12,810  in  corresponding  half  of  1900.  This  is  a 
remarkable  increase,  and  after  paying  the  usual  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  17J  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  granting  a  special  bonus  to 
the  staff  the  directors,  having  a  large  balance  brought  forward 
from  the  previous  half  year,  were  enabled  to  add  £25,000  to  the 
reserve  fund  and  carry  forward  over  £8000.  The  reserve  fund 
now  amounts  to  £225,000  against  a  paid  up  capital  of  £100,000, 
a  position  probably  unique  among  banks.  This  institution,  which 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

f  Bonds      .     . 

1,029,000 

1915-19* 

104 

4i 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

„      1879  . 

471,600 

1917 

104 

4£ 

„      1881  . 

410,000 

1922 

101 

4 

„      1882  . 

552,700 

1923 

106 

3J& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

%  1882  Inscribed 

2,100,452 

1923 

106 

3~t& 

%  1883 

3,733,195 

1923 

109 

3£ 

%  1886        „ 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

107 

3f& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3*  %  1886       „ 

5,656,780 

1929-49* 

104 

3^r 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3^1886        „ 

4,357,400 

1933-43* 

93x 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4i  %  Bonds,  1876  . 
4  %        „       1882  . 

758,700 
73,200 

1919 
1926 

112 
110 

16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 
15  May—  15  Nov. 

4  %  Con.  Inscribed 

297,682 

1927 

112 

15  May—  15  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     . 

3,026,444 

1937 

115 

Apr.—  Oct. 

3£  %        „ 

3,714,917 

1939 

103 

3§ 

1  June  —  1  Dec, 

3*% 

2,555,000 

1929-49 

93 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Gape  Town  5  %  Debs. 
Do.  4%  Debs..      .     . 

56,200 
362,000 

drawings 
1943 

102Ax 
104 

4£ 
3£ 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J%    „     .     .     . 

388,000 

1948 

98 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

Durban  4  %  Inscribed 
Do.  8}  % 

100,000 
300,000 

1944 
1949 

105 
95 

1 

J30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  4%  Inscribed.     . 

250,000 

1951 

106 

3f 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  3J  % 

200,000 

1939 

92x 

m 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port    Elizabeth    6  %\ 
Waterworks  .     .     .  / 

103,800 

drawings 

108 

&& 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 
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in  its  early  years  was  a  very  small  one,  has  made  remarkable  pro- 
gress in  the  last  decade,  and  now  occupies  a  place  of  importance 
in  Western  Australia.  During  the  last  year  alone  its  deposits 
have  increased  by  £170,000,  and  though  the  paid  up  capital  is 
small  its  position  is  very  strong,  liquid  assets  amounting  to  about 
£1,100,000  against  total  liabilities  to  the  public  of  slightly  over 
£2,000,000. 

South  African  securities  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  during  the  past  month  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else.  The  communications  from  the  coast  to 
Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  have  now  been  secure  for  a  period 
of  about  three  months,  and  mining  is  being  resumed  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  even  if  the  war  is  not 
officially  declared  to  be  at  an  end  for  some  time  to  come,  military 
operations  will  be  so  far  removed  from  the  centres  of  trade 
activity  that  they  will  not  interfere  much  with  the  development 
of  the  country.  South  African  Government  stocks  have  never 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  war,  a  fact  which  constitutes  a 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs.        .     . 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

100 

Natal-Zululand  3  %  Debs  
New  Cape  Central  4  %  Debs.     .     .     . 
Northern  Bailway  of  the   S.  African  } 
Rep  4  7  Bonds       / 

£300,000 
£125,000 

£1,500,000 

3 

4 

nil 

100 
100 

100 

81J 
90 

86J 

nil 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.    . 
Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .      .  / 
Royal  Trans-  African  5  %  Debs.  Red.    . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

£1,005,400 
£2,000,000 
£1,814,877 

80,000 
120,000 

nil 
5 
5 

5 
12 

100 
100 
100 

5 
61 

98£ 
101J 
65£ 

5i 

12* 

nil 

5J 

7f 
? 

National  Bank  of  the  S.  African  Rep.  . 
Do.  Nos.  50,201  to  100,200  .... 
Robinson  South  African  Banking  .     . 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 
Do  7  7  Cum  Pref.          .     . 

500,000 
50,000 
744,000 
50,000 
30,000 
20,000 

nil 
nil 
5 
16 
35 
7 

iof 

10 
4 
25 
5 
5 

10J 
10 

41 

80 
24 

8* 

nil 
nil 

«* 

5 

?s 

44 

Do.  2nd  Cons.  4J%  Cum.  Pref..     .     . 
South  African  Breweries      .... 
Do  5  °/  Cum  Pref 

20,000 
462,589 
300,000 

** 

22J 
5 

g 

1 
1 

5* 

*i 

^ 

5 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 
Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  
Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .      . 
Do.  8  %  Cum.  Pref  
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Do  4|  °/  Cum  Pref 

4,373,559 
£1,250,000 
34,033 
9,906 
10,000 
10,000 

nil 
5 

? 

10i 

41 

1 
100 
10 
5 
10 
10 

vft 

12 
8* 
15 
10* 

nil 
4| 

m 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.      .      .      . 
South  African  Supply  and  Cold"!  Ord. 
Storage  /  Pref. 

45,000 
300,000 
150,000 

5 
105 

7 

7 
1 
1 

6 
8 
1§ 

13* 

5A 
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fine  testimony  to  the  confidence  felt  at  the  darkest  periods  in 
the  ultimate  result.  Still  there  has  been  naturally  a  slight 
falling  away  in  market  value,  and  this  is  now  in  process  of  being 
recovered.  The  governments  of  both  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  to  come  forward  with 
new  loans.  Natal  was  first  in  the  field  with  an  offer  in  the 
first  week  of  January  of  a  loan  of  £1,500,000  3  per  cent,  stock 
at  the  fixed  price  of  93  per  cent.  After  the  lukewarm  reception 
given  to  recent  Colonial  loans  from  other  directions,  the  welcome 
accorded  to  this  issue  was  flattering.  At  least  it  is  to  be  presumed 
so,  for  the  lists  were  closed  two  days  before  the  time  fixed  in 
the  prospectus,  giving  the  impression  that  it  was  largely  over- 
subscribed. No  particulars  have  been  published  as  to  the  actual 
result.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Cape  Colony  offered  an  issue 
of  £2,608,300  3J  per  cent,  consolidated  stock  to  Tank  pari  passu 
with  the  existing  stock  of  that  denomination.  The  tender  system 
after  having  been  abandoned  for  some  time  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
price,  usually  well  under  the  current  market  quotation,  has  been 
tried  again  in  this  instance,  and  has  not  been  found  wanting. 
Tenders  to  the  amount  of  over  five  millions  sterling  were  sent 
in  at  prices  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  £102  to  £103  10s., 
and  the  loan  has  been  satisfactorily  placed  at  an  average  of 
£103  3s.  Qd. 

All  classes  of  South  African  securities  have  participated  in 
the  advance  in  mining  shares.  British  South  Africa  Company's 
shares,  for  instance,  which  failed  to  benefit  from  the  reassuring 
statements  at  the  meeting  in  December,  have  now  been  taken 
up  in  earnest,  and  from  2^  when  we  last  wrote  have  risen  to  4^. 
If  the  advance  is  to  continue,  it  will  not  be  without  occasional 
checks,  as  there  are  numbers  of  people  who  acquired  shares  at 
from  about  £5  to  £8  in  the  last  boom  who  have  been  patiently 
waiting  to  get  out  without  the  very  serious  loss  shown  on  the 
price  during  the  past  two  years.  The  shares  of  all  the  South 
African  banks  have  advanced  by  strides,  and  so  have  the  debentures 
of  the  Mashonaland,  Pretoria,  Pietersburg  and  Rhodesia  railways. 
There  is  one  exception  to  the  general  movement,  South  African 
Supply  and  Cold  Storage  shares  having  suffered  a  distinct  setback. 
There  are  reports,  apparently  well  authenticated,  that  the  com- 
pany has  lost  the  government  contracts  or  will  be  compelled  to 
accept  greatly  reduced  rates,  and  also  that  a  big  competitive 
organisation  has  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  the  Kimberley  magnates.  Such  reports  naturally  create 
uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  people  who  have  paid  £10  or  £11 
for  a  £1  share  in  the  company. 

There  is  no  feature  among  Crown  Colony  issues  which,  being 
mostly  in  comparatively  small  amounts  and  tightly  held,  are  but 
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CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins. 

375,000 

1925  -42f 

101 

J& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  4%  ins. 

194,500 

1935 

104 

m 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Do.  3%  ins.  .     .     . 

250,000 

1923-45* 

92x 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4*%  bonds. 

143,200 

1  %  S.  F. 

105 

3 

15  May—  15  Nov. 

Do.  4%  ins..     .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

111 

3& 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8%  ins..     .     . 

1,450,000 

1940 

97 

H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£  %  ins 

341,800 

1918-43* 

102 

3& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  bonds 
Do.  4%  ins..     . 

69,800 
1,098,907 

1927 
1934 

100 
108 

Q5 

|l5Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3^%  ins. 

1,441,200 

1919-49* 

100 

3i 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar  \ 
Great  Britain  (t)       \ 

600,000 

1940 

10% 

2£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins..     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

lllx 

8& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  5%  debs.. 
Do.  4%  ins.       .     . 

68,620 
422,593 

drawings 
1917-42* 

106 
105 

| 

|l5Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  .     .      . 

400,000 

1927-44f 

93 

3A 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £3£ 

64 

5i 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

seldom  dealt  in.  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation 
shares  have  further  advanced  on  the  return  of  the  Chinese  Court 
to  Pekin  and  the  continued  expansion  of  trade  through  the 
Treaty  Ports. 

TEUSTEE. 

January  Vltli. 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron, 

VOL.  III.  MARCH,  1902.  No.   14. 


THE   IMPERIAL   YEOMANRY   REMOUNTS 

DUEING  the  last  few  weeks  the  press  and  the  public,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  distinguished  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  have  been  engaged  in  criticising  the  personnel,  as 
well  as  the  work  done  by  the  Eemount  Department  of  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry.  Indeed  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
that  perhaps  a  few  words  from  me,  as  the  late  official  chief  of  that 
department,  may  have  a  timely  interest,  and  help  to  clear  up  the 
misapprehensions  that  have  arisen.  At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  a  soldier — I  served  my  country  in  the  10th  Hussars  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  for  six  years  commanded  the  8th  Hussars 
— and  do  not  pretend  to  any  literary  style.  Therefore  I  must  ask 
my  readers  to  excuse  faults  in  this  respect.  Had  not  my  own 
name  been  so  freely  mentioned  I  might  have  allowed  the  able 
speeches  that  were  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  defence  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Committee 
to  represent  my  own  case,  but  so  many  allegations  have  been 
preferred  against  the  department  over  which  I  presided  by 
individuals  who  have  no  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  facts,  as  well 
as,  I  am  afraid  I  must  say,  by  others  who  should  have  been  better 
informed,  that  I  have  decided  to  tell  the  story  in  my  own  words, 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  a  plain  statement  from  myself  may 
not  be  without  use  to  the  public  at  large. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  debates  in  Parliament  were  confined 
to  matters  arising  out  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Horse 
Purchase  in  Austro-Hungary,  and  that  my  evidence  before  that 
VOL.  III.— No.  14.  K 
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Committee  will  speak  for  itself.  I  am  afraid  I  can  hardly  take 
that  view,  seeing  the  irrelevant  matter  that  was  introduced  into 
the  proceedings  of  both  Houses.  Moreover,  my  evidence  related 
directly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  although  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  taken  very  much  into  consideration  by 
the  speakers  on  the  other  side.  I  am  not  a  legislator  and 
therefore  it  was  not  and  is  not  possible  for  me  to  meet  my 
accusers  on  the  ground  they  have  selected  for  the  attack.  Again, 
Mr.  Brodrick  has  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  both 
Colonel  Maclean  and  myself  are  beyond  the  censure  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  (though  we  are  both  willing  and  prepared 
to  submit  ourselves  to  any  tribunal,  whether  civil  or  military). 
I  feel  therefore  that,  as  we  are  to  be  left  to  fight  out  our 
own  battles,  the  best  plan  is  to  make  what  remarks  I  have 
to  make,  in  a  place  where  they  will  be  readily  accessible  to 
every  one. 

In  view  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
I  must  trouble  my  readers  to  go  back  with  me  to  the  time  when 
the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Corps  was  first  formed.  This  was  done 
by  a  Eoyal  Warrant,  dated  December  24th,  1899,  and  the  first 
Army  Order  was  issued  in  January,  1900.  In  connection  with 
this  Warrant,  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  certain  instructions 
forming  the  appendix  of  the  Army  Order  in  question,  which 
instructions  were  also  issued  as  a  Special  Army  Order.  On  the 
28th  of  February  another  Army  Order  authorised  the  issue  of 
revised  instructions  for  the  organisation  and  equipment  of  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  which  superseded  the  previous  instructions. 
TJaese  revised  instructions,  which  are  set  out  verbatim  in  the 
Report*  on  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  presented  to  Parliament, 
contain  two  annexes,  one  of  which  appoints  "  Col.  T.  A.  St. 
Quintin,  retired  pay"  to  deal  with  "Remounts  "  and  the  "  Hon. 
Col.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland 
Yeomanry "  to  deal  with  "  Saddlery  and  Horse  equiqment," 
I  took  over  my  work  on  December  28th,  1899,  and  continued 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Remount  Department  until  the  Committee 
was  dissolved  by  the  Special  Army  Order  of  May  25th,  1900. 

At  first  I  declined  to  accept  the  post  offered  me.  For  I  had 
long  been  engaged  in  similar  work  and  knew  the  business  so  well 
that  I  considered  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  the  the  duties 
of  the  office  satisfactorily  in  view  of  the  surrounding  difficulties. 
And  here  perhaps  I  should  say  that  my  previous  experience 

*  Beport  of  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  of  the  Force  regarding  its  home 
organisation,  inspection  of  the  constitution  of  its  base  and  advanced  depdts,  and 
distribution  of  stores  in  South  Africa,  and  proposals  for  future  organisation 
called  for  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  1st  June,  1900,  and  submitted 
15th  May,  1901.  rnT# '  7 
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consisted  of  five  years'  service  as  Remount  Agent  at  Calcutta, 
where  I  had  to  deal  with  the  Australian  and  Indian  trade,  and  five 
years'  service  as  Assistant  Inspector  of  Remounts  in  Ireland.  It 
was  only  from  a  sense  of  duty  that  I  finally  agreed  to  serve  on 
the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Committee  as  Chief  of  the  Remount 
Department.* 

When  entering  upon  my  duties  I  was  told  by  the  provisional 
Committee,  consisting  of  Colonel  Lucas,  Lord  Chesham,  and 
Lord  Valentia  that  Lord  Lonsdale,  who  had  previously  been 
assisting  them — presumably  in  an  unofficial  capacity,  to  judge 
from  Lord  Tweedmouth's  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  "  that 
on  December  23rd,  1899,  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Times 
referring  to  a  Provisional  Committee  for  the  Yeomanry  to  assist 
in  organising  the  Yeomanry  force.  Among  those  forming  it  were 
Lord  Chesham,  Colonel  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Walter  Long.  The  Earl 
of  Lonsdale  was  stated  to  have  promised  to  assist  the  Committee 
in  obtaining  the  horses  "f — had  told  them  he  had  some  800  to 
1000  horses  collected  at  Liverpool.  These  horses,  which  were  in 
charge  of  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Grand,  who  have  large  stabling 
there  connected  with  the  American  horse  trade,  had  chiefly  been 
ordered  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  Lord  Lonsdale  and 
sent  to  Liverpool,  and  there  were  also  some  American  horses 
purchased  by  him  in  Liverpool.  Dealers  were  also  buying  appar- 
ently under  his  orders.  No  arrangements,  however,  had  been 
made  to  inspect  these  horses,  nor  had  any  arrangements  been 
made  with  the  Government  to  pay  for  them.  On  learning  the 
position,  I  stipulated  with  the  Committee  that  all  orders  given  by 
Lord  Lonsdale  should  be  honourably  carried  through,  and  that  I 
should  in  no  way  be  held  responsible  for  Lord  Lonsdale's  orders 
and  horses.  To  these  points  the  Committee  agreed. 

I  asked  the  Committee  what  was  required  for  the  moment, 
and  was  told  that  they  would  have  a  transport  at  Liverpool  on 
the  6th  of  January  to  carry  1200  horses,  and  they  wished  me  to 
have  1200  horses  there  by  that  day.  Horses  ordered  by  Lord 
Lonsdale  were  pouring  in  from  all  directions,  and  by  the  day 
mentioned  1200  were  stabled  in  Liverpool  and  the  suburbs. 
During  the  time  Lord  Lonsdale  was  at  Lowther.  I  sent  Colonel 
Roberts,  who  had  great  experience  in  remount  work,  with 
Mr.  Wood  to  assist  him,  to  Liverpool  with  orders  to  catalogue 
and  make  a  descriptive  roll  of  the  horses  ready  for  my  inspection, 
giving  them  the  proper  books  for  the  purpose.  About  the  same 

*  "We  are  satisfied  that  Colonel  St.  Quintin  (who  had  come  forward  reluc. 
tantly,  and  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Committee,  to 
undertake  this  work),  had  as  his  only  object  the  fulfilment  of  the  duty  assigned  tp 
him." — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Horse  Purchase  in  Austro-Hungary . 

t  See  Times,  January  14th,  1902. 
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time  Lord  Lonsdale  went  to  Liverpool.  He  refused  to  allow 
Colonel  Eoberts  to  see  the  horses,  wiring  me  that  he  had  shut  up 
the  stables  and  considered  the  horses  were  his  own.  Messrs. 
Shepherd  and  Grand  wired  to  me  to  the  same  effect.  I  reported 
this  to  my  Committee,  and  asked  for  instructions. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Lonsdale  came  to  London.  He  told 
me  that  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Grand  were  his  servants.  To  this 
view  he  seemingly  adheres,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  "  by  January  2nd  he  had  entirely  fulfilled 
his  promise,  but  a  telegram  was  then  received,  not  by  himself 
but  by  his  servant,  '  In  future  take  your  orders,  not  from  Lord 
Lonsdale,  but  from  me  only. — Colonel  St.  Quintin,  Director  of 
Remounts,  Imperial  Yeomanry.'  "  *  In  an  interview  I  had  with 
Mr.  Grand,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  was  that  he  did  not 
seem  quite  to  recognise  that  the  relationship  between  his  firm 
and  Lord  Lonsdale  was  exactly  that  of  master  and  servant.  In 
any  event,  the  use  of  the  term  "servant"  by  Lord  Lonsdale  is 
liable,  I  think,  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  public.  Hence  this 
somewhat  lengthy  explanation.  Lord  Lonsdale  continues  "  That 
was  the  only  intimation  he  had  that  he  was  to  disassociate  him- 
self from  the  Remount  Department."  Here  again  I  confess  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  follow  his  lordship's  meaning.  If  he  infers 
that  he  had  received  no  communication  from  the  Provisional 
Committee,  that  of  course  is  a  matter  outside  my  province.  But 
if  he  implies  that  I  have  been  wanting  in  courtesy,  all  I  can  say  is 
that,  previous  to  the  date  named,  several  lengthy  telegrams  had 
passed  between  us  relative  to  my  appointment.  Having  accepted 
the  office  of  Chief  of  the  Remount  Department,  I  desired  to  carry 
out  the  duties  I  had  undertaken  in  my  own  way,  and  no  one 
regretted  more  than  I  did  that  these  duties  landed  me  in  any 
difficulty  with  Lord  Lonsdale. 

While  Lord  Lonsdale  was  in  London  several  letters  were 
written  on  both  sides,  and  we  had  many  interviews.  Finally  it 
was  agreed  that  I  should  go  down  with  him  to  Liverpool  and  see 
the  horses,  and  that  the  Committee  would  accept  them  on  Lord 
Lonsdale's  responsibility.  Accordingly  I  went  to  Liverpool  and 
made  a  general  inspection  of  the  horses  with  him.  I  pointed 
out  that  I  considered  many  of  the  horses  were  unsuitable  and 
ought  not  to  be  shipped  to  South  Africa.  Lord  Lonsdale  agreed 
with  me  and  said  that  they  had  been  sent  to  Liverpool  without 
his  having  seen  them,  but  that  he  would  go  carefully  through  the 
horses  himself,  giving  me  the  result  of  his  inspection.  He  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  had  done  this  and  sent  back  139  horses. 
This  I  reported  to  the  President  of  the  Committee  at  the  time. 
Being  aware  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  knowledge  of  horses,  I  explained 
*  See  Times,  January  14th,  1902. 
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everything  to  the  Committee,  and  with  their  concurrence  left  the 
matter  of  the  Liverpool  horses  in  his  hands,  but  requested  him  to 
stop  all  buying  orders  and  give  no  more.  Unfortunately  trans- 
ports failed  us,  and  we  were  unable  to  get  the  first  ship  away 
before  the  llth  February.  The  horses  therefore  had  to  remain  at 
Liverpool  up  to  that  time.  All  available  stabling  was  taken  up 
as  well  as  some  of  the  big  cattle  yards,  but  everything  that 
possibly  could  be  done  was  done  for  the  horses.  It  was,  however, 
an  extremely  severe  winter;  we  got  strangles  and  accidents 
amongst  the  horses,  with  the  result  that  many  were  incapacitated 
for  service. 

As  to  the  supply  of  horses,  I  asked  the  Committee  what  their 
requirements  were,  and  was  told  to  purchase  in  all,  as  soon  as 
possible,  10,000  horses.  I  asked  how  many  horses  I  was  to  allow 
for  the  Yeomen  to  buy  themselves ;  I  was  told  1000  and  that  I  was 
to  supply  the  other  9000,  which  were  to  be  collected  at  the  Cape 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  was  already  in  communication  with  Ireland, 
and  I  immediately  put  myself  in  communication  with  Australia 
and  America,  but  found  that  I  could  not  get  the  horses  from 
Australia  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  required  time.  I  also 
found  that  I  could  not  obtain  transport  from  New  Orleans,  and 
that  there  was  a  heavy  epidemic  of  influenza  amongst  the  horses 
there  at  that  time.  I  was  in  constant  communication  with 
General  Truman,  Director  of  Kemounts,  who  was  buying  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  turn 
to  Austria.  Colonel  Tollner  of  the  Kemount  Department  knew 
Austria  and  Austrian  horses  well,  and  he  told  me  that  the  horses 
below  fifteen  hands  were  strong  hardy  cobs,  but  those  above  that 
height  he  did  not  recommend. 

I  observe  that,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Lonsdale  is  reported  to  have  said  that 

At  the  time  he  was  in  communication  with  Austria  [it  is  not  clear  what'  time 
is  referred  to] ,  he  had  made  a  preliminary  contract  with  a  gentleman  called 
Spencer  to  deliver  at  Liverpool  horses  similar  to  those  eventually  supplied  for 
the  sum  of  ^633.  ...  As  to  the  prices  of  horses  in  Austria,  it  seemed  to  him 
remarkable  that  the  authorities  were  unable  to  find  out  in  many  years'  experience 
what  he  was  able  to  find  out  in  forty-eight  hours.* 

I  cannot  tell  whether  Lord  Lonsdale  was  referring  to  the  War 
Office  or  to  myself,  but  I  do  know  that  he  never  mentioned  to  me 
anything  about  these  communications  or  Austrian  horses.  With 
the  information  before  me  I  drafted  a  telegram  to  Colonel  Wardrop, 
Military  Attach^  at  Vienna  and  a  personal  friend  of  mine.  This 
telegram  was,  unfortunately,  sent  from  the  office  without  any 

*  See  Times,  January  14th,  1902, 
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signature.  Eeceiving  no  reply  I  imagined  Colonel  Wardrop  to  be 
away,  and  as  time  pressed  gave  an  order  for  some  Austrian  horses 
to  be  collected  at  Sczabadka  and  shipped  from  Fiume.  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  services  of  Colonel  Maclean, 
who  had  been  in  command  of  the  Boyal  Dragoons.  During 
his  command  the  regiment  was  always  noted  for  the  smartness 
of  his  men  as  well  as  for  the  condition  and  equipment  of  his 
horses.  He  is  also  well  known  as  a  judge  at  different  horse 
shows,  and  is  a  most  capable  judge  of  a  horse.  Colonel  Maclean 
took  with  him  Major  Webb,  a  retired  Veterinary  officer  of  the 
Remount  Department  and  a  first-class  man  in  his  profession. 
Their  work  was  admirably  carried  out ;  their  reports  and  returns 
were  excellently  kept,  and  they  both  deserve  the  greatest  credit 
for  the  way  in  which  they  did  their  work. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  the  orders  for  the  number 
of  horses  were  being  continually  changed,  and  when  the  War 
Office  stated  that  they  could  only  pay  for  one  horse  for  each  man 
enrolled,  I  had  to  stop  buying  and  get  as  best  I  could  out  of 
the  contracts  which  had  practically  been  completed,  except  for 
signature.  This  led  to  grave  trouble  and  threatened  actions 
against  the  Government,  which,  had  I  not  been  most  careful, 
would  have  caused  serious  litigation  and  expense.  Of  the 
different  Yeomanry  regiments,  many  preferred  to  buy  their  own 
horses,  and  were  doing  so,  but  it  was  most  difficult  to  get  any 
returns  or  information  as  to  what  they  were  doing.  I  was  told 
to  send  them  orders  to  stop  buying,  which  I  did,  but  it  was  use- 
less. Many  had  already  bought,  others  had  ignored  the  orders, 
and  instead  of  1000,  they  eventually  bought  3789  horses.  Again  the 
numbers  of  the  Yeomanry  were  increased ;  again  I  was  ordered 
to  get  more  horses.  Again  ships  were  promised  me,  and  I  made 
desperate  endeavours  to  get  the  horses  in  time.  Again  the  ships 
failed  me,  and  I  had  horses  crowded  about  the  country  in  the 
most  terrible  weather,  with  really  no  proper  means  of  looking 
after  them.  Horses  were  often  left  by  the  different  regiments 
going  out,  of  which  I  knew  nothing  until  after  the  regiments  had 
left.  These  horses  had  all  to  be  got  to  the  various  depots,  but 
the  depots  were  crowded ;  Government  were  using  every  available 
barrack  and  stabling,  and  were  buying  every  available  horse  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  I  had  no  proper  trained  staff,  and  every- 
thing was  worked  through  civilian  agencies.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  stress  and  difficulty,  but  each  department  of  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  Head  Quarter  Staff  as  well  as  the  Yeomen  themselves 
were  working  at  high  pressure  against  time,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  could  have  been  avoided. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  organisation  and  staff.     The 
first  regular  Committee  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  was  held 
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on  January  loth,  1900.  Up  to  that  date  orders  were  chiefly  given 
and  received  verbally,  and  in  this  way  I  received  my  orders  from 
the  President  of  the  Committee,  with  whom  I  consulted  on  every 
necessary  occasion,  and  to  whom  I  reported  all  that  was  going 
on.  Later,  the  Committee  moved  into  proper  offices,  and  the 
various  staffs  were  gradually  collected  and  organised,  but  I  was 
unable  to  get  a  competent  officer  to  overlook  my  Office.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  I  had  succeeded,  soon  after  taking  up  my  duties, 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  Sergeant-Major  Smith,  who  had 
served  in  the  Bernount  Department  in  Ireland,  and  for  five  years 
under  me.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  office 
routine  in  remount  work,  and  with  his  assistance  I  started  a 
scheme  of  book-keeping  and  registration  on  the  War  Office 
system.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  I  should  never  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  Office  into  working  order  at  all,  and  he  deserves 
full  credit  for  the  work  he  did.  I  applied  continually  for  officers 
to  assist  me,  but  could  obtain  none,  the  Government  having 
secured  all  the  military  officers  of  whose  capabilities  I  knew 
anything.  I  also  applied  to  the  Veterinary  Department  for 
veterinary  surgeons ;  the  case  was  the  same  there,  and  I  had 
the  whole  business  thrown  on  my  shoulders  with  inexperienced 
civilians.  At  last,  but  not  until  February  21st,  I  secured  the 
services  of  Colonel  Gordon,  and  on  March  1st  those  of  Major 
Webbe,  both  of  whom  had  served  with  me  in  the  Indian 
Eemount  Department.  But  the  work  was  then  practically 
over. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March  most  of  the  Yeomanry  regiments 
had  been  formed,  the  horses  purchased  or  arranged  for,  and  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  Committee  considering  my  work  at  home 
finished,  decided  that  I  should  go  to  South  Africa  and  make  a 
report  on  matters  there,  which  I  accordingly  did.  Such  is  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  the.  salient  points  in  connection  with  the  Eemount 
Department  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry. 

I  now  pass  on  to  examine  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  on 
Horse  Purchase  in  Austro-Hungary.  In  answering  Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney  Sir  Blundell  Maple,  who  was  the  'first  witness 
called,  was  good  enough  to  say  that  he  never  heard  a  word  against 
me  nor  against  Colonel  Maclean  nor  any  member  of  his  Staff,  and 
that  all  he  intended  to  convey  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  that  there  had  been  "  neglect  of  duty  in  reference  to 
passing  inferior  animals."  Unfortunately  he  does  not  say  whether 
these  inferior  animals  were  passed  on  behalf  of  the  War  Office  or 
on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry.  Indeed  the  Committee 
themselves  found  the  evidence  as  to  quality  "  very  conflicting," 
and  except  in  one  instance  they  were  unable  "  to  obtain  dates  or 
details  of  any  particular  instances  in  which  carelessness  in  passing 
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horses  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  and  many  of  the  statements 
laid  before  us  were  based  on  hearsay  alone."  As  the  instance 
cited  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  it,  but  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
think  when  the  reputations  of  public  men  are  at  stake  it  is 
unfortunate  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
not  adopt  the  same  rules  with  regard  to  hearsay  evidence  as 
prevail  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

Had  this  been  done  the  Committee  would  have  been  spared 
that  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Ludwig  von  Fogldr  in 
support  of  his  statements  as  to  the  low  prices  paid  for  horses, 
and  the  bad  quality  obtained.  We  might  also  have  been  spared 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  von  Foglar  himself.  Apparently  there  was 
some  misunderstanding  between  the  Committee  and  Mr.  von 
Fogldr  as  to  his  appearance  at  all  at  the  Inquiry,  to  judge  from 
the  Chairman's  first  question  and  the  witness'  reply  which  I 
append : — 

Question  1486  (Chairman) :  We  understand  from  Sir  Blundell  Maple  that 
you  wish  to  come  and  give  evidence  before  us  ? — (Answer] :  I  thought  you 
wanted  to  ask  me  something  about  the  affair. 

But  whatever  the  misunderstanding,  Mr.  von  Foglar  was 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  say  what  he  had  to  say.  His  evidence 
is  reported  at  length  in  the  Blue  Book,  and  the  following  extract 
will  show  its  value. 

Question  1580.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  horses  that  Hauser  purchased 
for  the  Yeomanry  ? — I  saw  some  in  the  market  which  were  bought. 

1581.  They  were  bought  in  the  market  for  Hauser? — Yes,  for  Hauser. 

1582.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  after  they  had  been  accepted  by  Colonel 
Maclean  ? — No. 

1583.  You  therefore  do  not  know  yourself  whether  what  you  saw  in  the 
market  were  passed  by  Colonel  Maclean  ? — I  do  not  know.     I  know  that  no 
horse  was  refused.     There  is  evidence  that  the  horses  were  taken  lame  and  old. 

1584.  What  you  know  as  to  the  passing  of  the  horses  is  what  you  have 
heard.     You  were  never  present  when  Colonel  Maclean  was  actually  inspecting 
at  all  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

1585.  It  is  hearsay  ? — Yes,  I   heard  from   a  veterinary  surgeon  what  he 
stated.     I  saw  only  the  horses  that  were  bought  for  Hauser. 

1586.  The  horses  that  Hauser  was  going  to  put  before  Colonel  Maclean  ? — 
Yes. 

1587.  You  think  if  Colonel  Maclean  bought  those  horses  and  was  satisfied 
with  them  he  cannot  be  a  very  good  judge  ? — He  is  a  bad  judge.     It  could  be 
only  whether  the  type  of  horse  is  good  or  not,  but  if  the  horse  is  lame  and  is 
not  fit  for  the  service,  and  is  blind  and  broken-winded 

1588.  You  yourself  did  not  see  those  horses  ? — No ;   I  can  only  say  what 
people  told  me,  and  from  the  evidence  I  saw  and  the  horses. 

Passing  on  to  the  documents  supplied  by  Mr.  Waugh,  they  are, 
I  submit,  mainly  declarations  from  irresponsible  people  testifying 
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that  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  not  from  their  own  know- 
ledge, horses  were  passed  with  every  conceivable  unsoundness 
and  infirmity,  blind,  spavined,  broken-winded,  bishoped  and  other- 
wise diseased.  Another  matter,  and  one  which  I  think  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  is  that  these  letters  and  declarations 
are  dated  a  year  or  more  after  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  had  ceased 
purchasing.  The  only  direct  accusation  made  against  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry  horses  is  the  written  statement  of  a  Mr.  Kuster,  who 
is  shown  to  have  been  in  South  Africa  during  the  time  the  greater 
portion  of  the  purchases  were  made. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  case  is  for  the  other  side.  First 
there  are  the  official  papers  of  every  day's  purchasing  sent  in  by 
Colonel  Maclean  together  wdth  his  letters  to  me  on  all  that 
occurred.  His  rejection  of  inferior  horses,  and  my  orders  to  him 
to  stop  buying  and  to  break  the  contract  if  he  did  not  get  what 
he  considered  good  horses  and  value  for  the  money.  Then  we 
have  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  at  great  length  by 
Colonel  Maclean  himself.  As  to  the  appearance  and  usefulness 
of  the  horses  in  South  Africa  I  would  point  to  the  evidence  given 
to  the  Committee  by  Lord  Valentia,  who  speaks  highly  of  those 
horses  he  saw  out  there,  while  the  opinions  expressed  by  different 
men  he  met  in  South  Africa,  he  tells  us,  were  all  in  favour  of  the 
horses.  Lieut. -Colonel  Birkbeck,  Head  of  the  Army  Kemount  in 
South  Africa,  told  Lord  Valentia,  and  he  also  told  me,  that  the 
Austrian  remounts  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  were  the  best  lot  he 
had  seen  come  in  and  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  get  them.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Graham,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Eemount  Depot  at  Maitland  Camp,  and  my  own 
statement  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  views  entertained  by 
the  Yeomanry  officers  at  Maitland  Camp.  It  may  be  contended 
that  much  of  this  evidence  is  open  to  the  objection  of  being 
second-hand.  Admitting  this,  it  will,  I  think,  be  readily  allowed 
that  the  evidence  for  the  horses  is  an  altogether  different  class 
compared  with  that  produced  by  many  of  the  witnesses  against 
the  horses.  In  the  one  case,  opinions  were  expressed  voluntarily, 
by  and  to  officers  of  the  British  Army,  who  can  be  found  at 
any  time  they  may  be  wanted.  In  the  other  case,  we  have  evi- 
dence collected  for  a  special  purpose  and  from  men,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  irresponsible  agents  engaged  in  the  very  trade  they 
are  criticising,  speaking  a  foreign  language  and  not  amenable  to 
British  jurisdiction. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee,  Lord 
Lansdowne  says : — 

I  confess  that  the  evidence  against  the  horses  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
much  more  open  to  suspicion  than  the  evidence  in  favour'of  the  horses,  .  ,  ,  I 
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own  I  attach  much  more  importance  to  a  man  like  Colonel  Maclean,  and 
certainly  to  the  evidence  of  a  witness  like  Lord  Valentia,  who  was  examined  by 
this  Committee,  and  who  testified  that  when  these  horses  arrived  Colonel 
Birkbeck  stated  that  Austrian  horses  were  by  a  great  deal  the  best  remounts 
he  had  seen  come  out.  I  say  a  bit  of  evidence  like  that  to  iny  mind  outweighs 
all  the  evidence  of  the  disappointed  horse  dealers,  the  waiter  and  the  other 
people.* 

But  I  need  not  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  any 
further,  except  to  say  that  both  Colonel  Maclean  and  myself 
were  well  satisfied  with  the  Austrian  horses.  Certainly  we  got 
the  best  we  could  in  the  circumstances  which  governed  the  con- 
tracts. This  brings  me  to  a  point  which  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  we  ought  to  have 
gone  direct  to  some  one  officially  connected  with  the  Austrian 
Government.  The  reason  why  we  did  not  do  so  is  not  far  to 
seek,  and  its  genesis  is  found  in  the  evidence  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Ludwig  von  Folgar,  who,  answering  a  question 
put  to  him  by  the  Chairman,  said  : — 

We  wanted  at  this  time  to  make  a  company  for  exporting  horses  in 
several  countries  for  military  purposes,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  told  us 
that  they  could  not  support  us  at  this  time,  because  of  the  war  with  England 
and  the  Boers — because  the  war  was  not  over,  and  because  we  were  neutral, 
but  that  afterwards,  if  the  English  Government  wanted  some  horses,  they 
might  arrange  it,  and  help  us  in  this  way.  For  this  purpose  the  company  was 
never  created,  because  it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  assistance  from  the 
government  as  we  wanted  it.f 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  it  was  rno&t  necessary  to  keep 
the  transactions  in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  even  the  shipping 
of  the  horses  had  to  be  done  as  privately  as  possible,  so  as  not  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  Austrian  Government  to  enter  any 
objection  on  the  grounds  of  neutrality. 

It  was  quite  immaterial  to  me  what  contractor  I  employed,  so 
long  as  he  could  produce  the  horses  on  the  spot  within  the  given 
time.  I  had  my  own  responsible  agent  in  the  person  of  Colonel 
Maclean,  and  if  he  did  not  consider  the  horses  suitable  and  of 
proper  value  for  the  money,  he  was  empowered  to  stop  buying, 
and  the  agreement  lapsed.  With  regard  to  the  money  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  different  middlemen,  this  is  a  matter 
very  difficult  to  fathom,  nor  do  I  consider  that  it  has  much 
bearing  on  the  main  point  at  issue,  which  was  did  we  get  the 
class  of  horse  we  wanted  and  for  which  we  paid  ?  I  say  we  did, 
and  my  view  is  borne  out  by  overwhelming  evidence  from  all 
quarters.  Middlemen  are  invariably  employed  in  the  carrying 

*  See  Times,  February  14th,  1902. 
t  Question  1541,  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
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out  of  all  large  contracts,  and  Sir  Blundell  Maple  being  a 
man  of  business  himself,  will  not,  I  think,  deny  this  conten- 
tion. Had  the  business  not  been  carried  through  on  the 
lines  it  was,  I  could  not  have  obtained  the  horses  in  any 
reasonable  time,  and  time,  as  I  have  said  over  and  over  again, 
was  a  most  important  factor  in  the  question.  No  doubt  had 
the  circumstances  been  different  to  what  they  were,  more  satis- 
factory arrangements  might  have  been  made,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  the  horses  bought  in  Austria  for  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
were  good  of  their  sort,  and  fair  value  was  obtained  for  the 
public  money. 

I  come  now  to  the  contracts  themselves,  the  first  of  which 
was  made  with  Mr.  Eanucci,  to  whom  I  gave  an  order  for  1000 
horses  at  £35,  with  the  usual  conditions.  Before  doing  this  I 
made  such  enquiries  as  I  thought  proper,  and  was  told  by  Colonel 
Tollner  that  the  price  paid  by  the  Austrian  Government  for  their 
remounts  was  £35 ;  and  this  opinion  I  find  borne  out  by  Peter 
Manisowitsch,  a  horse-dealer  at  Budapesth,  who,  in  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Ludwig  von  Foglar,  and  which  was  handed  in  to 
the  Committee  by  Mr.  Waugh,  says :  "  Our  Government  pays 
from  315  to  360  florins  for  remounts."  We  wanted  the  best 
horses  of  the  same  kind  obtainable.  And  as  I  said  to  the  Com- 
mittee :  "  We  must  have  the  horses,  and  they  must  be  got  and 
sent  to  South  Africa  as  quickly  as  possible."  In  paying,  under 
great  pressure,  the  same  price  for  our  remounts  as  the  Austrian 
Government  were  paying  for  their  remounts  in  time  of  peace, 
I  did  not,  with  the  information  before  me,  consider  at  the 
time  that  my  contract  was  at  all  dear.  Of  course  it  soon  got 
about  that  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Committee  were  looking  out 
for  Austrian  horses,  and  not  long  after,  Mr.  Lewison  offered  to 
supply  me  with  the  same  class  of  horse  at  a  lower  price.  By 
this  time  I  was  made  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  laws  of  neutrality  which  I  had  not  thought  about  when 
I  gave  Mr.  Eanucci  the  first  contract,  and  having  gone  into  the 
matter  carefully  and  satisfied  myself  as  to  Mr.  Lewison's  financial 
standing,  I  gave  him  a  contract  for  another  1000  horses  at  a  lower 
price.  I  also  told  him  about  the  Eanucci  contract,  and  suggested 
that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  put  himself  into  com- 
munication with  Eanucci,  as  it  was  no  good  their  running  against 
each  other  and  putting  up  the  price  of  horses  in  the  Austrian 
market.  Eventually  Mr.  Lewison  bought  out  Mr.  Eanucci,  and, 
as  fewer  horses  were  required,  and  I  had  to  reduce  my  contract, 
Mr.  Lewison  agreed  to  supply  me  with  1500  instead  of  2000 
horses  at  £33  16s.  Sd.,  which  amount,  together  with  the  freight, 
food  and  insurance,  brought  the  cost  of  each  horse  delivered  at 
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Cape  Town  to  £60.  Not  at  all  a  bad  price.  This  offer  I 
accepted.  And  here  I  would  emphasise  the  fact  that  no 
contract  was  to  be  operative  except  on  the  approval  of  my 
Agent,  and  that  the  contract  could  be  broken  at  any  moment 
if  he  considered  the  horses  were  not  up  to  what  was  required. 
Later  on  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  Mr.  Lewison  had  paid 
Eanucci  the  large  sum  of  £7000  for  his  contract.  Accordingly 
I  reduced  the  price  in  the  next  contract  to  £26,  and  on  this 
point  it  is  interesting  to  note  again  the  evidence  of  Mr.  von 
Foglar,  who  had  himself  taken  a  Government  contract  to  supply 
260  horses. 

Question  1569.  (Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney.)  I  understand  that  on  that  con- 
tract for  260  horses  that  Colonel  Willan  bought  at  .£20  each,  you  reckon  that 
you  lost  £1500  ?— About  as  much. 

1570.  I  do  not  mean  exactly,  but  about  £1500  ? — Yes. 

1571.  That  means  very  nearly  £6  a  horse  ? — £6  a  horse. 

From  these  transactions  it  would  appear  that  £26  is  the 
lowest  price  at  which  remounts  can  be  got  in  Austria.  But  all 
this  took  time  to  find  out,  and  on  looking  back  I  do  not  think 
that  in  the  public  interest  I  could  have  done  better  than  I  did. 
At  any  rate  I  should  like  to  place  on  record  that  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Hungarian  horses  bought  by  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
worked  out  at  £29  12s.  apiece.  Thus,  seeing  I  was  allowed 
£40  by  the  Government  for  each  horse,  in  all  I  saved  the 
country  £42,000. 

Lord  Eosebery  has  expressed  surprise  that  "  the  Remounts 
Committee  did  not  show  the  slightest  curiosity  to  find  out  par- 
ticulars "  about  the  agreement  alleged  to  have  been  made  between 
Mr.  Lewison  and  Captain  Hartigan.*  I  would  ask  how  I  could 
be  expected  to  seek  for  particulars  of  an  agreement  concerning 
the  very  existence  of  which  I  was  ignorant !  Lord  Eosebery 
has  not,  I  fear,  had  time  to  read  my  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  saying, 
in  connection  with  Captain  Hartigan's  first  visit  to  the  Yeomanry 
Offices:  "I  do  not  know  whether  he  got  employment  or  not." 
The  information  which  his  Lordship  seeks  will  be  found  in 
my  answer  to  the  Chairman  (Question  646)  "  I  told  him  I  had 
nothing  to  give  him ;  there  was  no  job  at  present."  Lord  Eose- 
bery also  read  an  affidavit  "  from  the  head  waiter  of  the  one  inn 
in  the  place  where  the  horses  were  bought."  Although  this 
affidavit  mentions  no  officer  by  name  Lord  Eosebery  apparently 
associates  it  with  the  "  agents  sent  out."  I  have  therefore  thought 
it  my  duty  to  write  to  Colonel  Maclean  and  call  his  attention  to 

*  See  Times,  February  14th,  1902, 
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the  matter,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  I  should  like  to  put 
what  he  said  among  the  few  facts  I  was  placing  before  the  public. 
I  append  his  reply  : — 

DEAR  ST.  QUINTIN, — In  answer  to  yours,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you 
that  I  settled  my  hotel  bills  at  Szabadka  weekly,  and  not  Mr.  Hauser  as 
asserted,  and  that  all  the  other  allegations  made  are  equally  false  in  regard 
to  my  neglect  of  work  or  purchase  of  inferior  horses. — Yours  sincerely, 

ALLAN  MACLEAN. 
February  llth,  1902. 

That  mistakes  were  made,  errors  of  judgment  committed  in 
every  department  goes  without  saying.  How  could  they  be 
avoided  when  the  cry  was  troops  at  once,  equipment  at  once, 
horses  at  once,  commissariat  at  once,  transport  at  once,  all  in  un- 
precedented numbers,  and  every  one  working  at  high  pressure? 
Still,  for  all  that,  I  contend  the  best  was  done  that  could  be  done 
and  that,  so  far  as  the  Yeomanry  horses  are  concerned,  the  best 
possible  horses  were  got  and  at  a  fair  price. 

I  hail  with  delight  the  official  announcement  that  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  Kemount  Question  which  I  have  had 
much  at  heart  for  many  years  is  to  be  brought  prominently  to 
the  front,  but  the  committee  of  enquiry  which  is  promised  will 
be  valueless  unless  it  is  composed  not  only  of  strong  men,  but  of 
unprejudiced  men,  with  power  to  take  evidence  on  oath,  and  unless 
in  its  composition  there  are  one  or  two  members  conversant  with 
the  questions  at  issue,  the  horse  and  the  horse  trade.  These  are 
separate  matters  and  do  not  appear  to  be  very  widely  understood  : 
they  are  the  study  of  a  lifetime  and  the  fact  of  owning  a  few 
racehorses  which  are  only  seen  at  the  discretion  of  a  trainer 
or  breeding  a  few  horses  of  a  particular  type,  does  not  give  a 
man  much  practical  knowledge  as  to  the  different  classes  of  horses 
required  for  different  purposes,  or  teach  him  anything  of  the 
intricate  question  of  the  horse  trade.  People  who  have  not 
studied  it  appear  to  think  it  is  similar  to  all  other  trades,  and  that 
when  required  an  order  can  be  given  and  the  requisite  number 
of  horses  turned  out  by  the  thousand  on  short  notice  up  to  sealed 
pattern  ready  for  use  at  a  uniform  price  in  the  same  way  as 
manufactured  articles,  stands  of  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war. 
Horses  are  sentient  animals  of  flesh  and  blood,  all  differing  as 
human  beings  and  all  animals  differ:  they  require  care  and 
attention  or  soon  fall  to  pieces.  A  circular  will  bring  men  to  a 
rendezvous ;  horses  have  to  be  brought :  a  man  to  a  certain 
extent  can  look  after  himself;  a  horse  cannot:  and  a  horse 
goes  to  pieces  quicker  than  a  man  ;  but  this  is  too  long  a  subject 
and  opens  out  too  many  issues  for  me  to  touch  on  now.  I  have 
already  taken  up  too  much  of  your  space. 

Where  there  has  been  fraud  let  it  be  exposed  and  punished ; 
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where  there  have  been  abuses,  let  them  be  found  out  and  rectified. 
But  let  it  be  done  in  a  calm  and  just  spirit,  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  classes  who 
came  forward  and  gave  of  their  best  and  dearest,  their  time, 
their  service,  and  their  money,  and  worked  with  a  will  to  the 
best  of  their  powers,  to  help  their  country  in  its  need,  are  the 
true  patriots,  and  not  the  people  who  sit  down  in  judgment  after 
it  is  over,  and  endeavour  to  pick  to  pieces  the  work  that  has 
been  done,  and  search  the  highways  and  by-ways  for  mud  to 
throw  at  those  who  did  it. 

T.  A.  ST.  QUINTIN,  COLONEL 

(Late  Director  of  Bemounts  for  the 

Imperial  Yeomanry'). 
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THE   FOREIGN   POLICY   OF   THE 
UNITED    STATES 

THE    MODERN   MONROE   DOCTRINE   AND   INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. 

The  idea  of  an  European  boycott  against  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
United  States  has  made  substantial  progress  since  the  fresh  application  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  South  America. — (Times'  Correspondent  at  Vienna.) 

IN  this  article  I  propose  to  discuss  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  one  may  perhaps  call  the  "  Revised  Edition  "  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  a  doctrine,  which  in  its  new  phase,  is  in  my  opinion  by 
far  the  most  drastic  that  any  nation  has  yet  propounded  since  the 
days  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  enunciation  of  a 
reactionary  principle,  and  if  acquiesced  in,  must  prove  a  serious 
blow  to  those  settled  principles  of  International  Law  which  secure 
the  equality  and  independence  of  the  less  powerful  States.  The 
United  States  embraces  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the 
Western  Continent,  and  this  doctrine  is  asserted  on  their  behalf. 
It  imposes  no  restraint  upon  the  Republic,  but,  if  accepted, 
increases  for  the  moment  its  power,  and  would  make  it  a  great 
Imperial  nation,  standing  in  the  western  world  above  all  others, 
and  above  the  law. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  to 
which  all  Canadians  are  proud  to  belong,  and  let  us  hope,  nothing 
may  be  done  that  will  tend  to  lessen  that  pride,  or  abate  that 
feeling  of  loyal  attachment.  We  in  Canada,  have  always  to 
consider  what  course  we  ought  to  pursue,  in  order  to  contribute 
in  the  highest  degree  to  the  prosperity  of  our  own  country,  and  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  great  Empire  of  which  we  now  form  an 
important  part.  The  world  is  a  unit.  Modern  appliances  have 
done  much  to  shorten  distances,  and  to  make  oceans  rather  bonds 
of  union  than  barriers  of  separation.  Our  neighbours,  until 
recently,  held  no  territorial  possessions  which  were  not  upon  this 
continent.  And  in  spite  of  Mr.  Olney's  declaration,  it  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  show  that  Maine  and  California  are 
geographically  more  closely  and  more  naturally  united  than  the 
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United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a 
greater  barrier  to  union  than  the  immense  stretches  of  territory 
which  separate  the  States  of  the  Republic  upon  the  Pacific,  from 
those  situated  upon  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Some  countries  have  much  greater  natural  advantages  than 
others.  They  possess  a  more  fertile  soil,  a  more  salubrious 
climate,  more  navigable  streams,  and  greater  mineral  resources. 
These  resources  suggest  more  extensive  commerce;  but,  in  looking 
over  the  political  geography  of  the  world,  one  sees  that  they  are 
not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  secure  prosperity  to  the  people 
possessing  them.  Something  more  is  required.  There  must  be  a 
strong  moral  fibre,  a  strong  desire  to  do  what  is  right,  and  the 
courage  to  refuse  to  do,  or  submit  to  what  is  wrong.  If  these 
qualities  are  possessed,  they  go  a  long  way  towards  enabling  a 
people  to  surmount  natural  disadvantages,  for  the  moral  character 
of  a  community  must  always  be,  in  the  consideration  of  its 
opportunity,  of  paramount  importance.  Mr.  Burke  observes  that 
a  State  which  is  ready  to  hazard  its  existence  rather  than  to 
submit  to  unjust  demands,  has  a  great  advantage  over  one  that  is 
prepared  to  make  great  concessions  rather  than  to  risk  conflict, 
and  the  United  States  has  always  shown,  in  its  intercourse 
with  England,  a  disposition  to  act  upon  the  first  line  mentioned, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  in  dealing  with  the  United  States,  too 
often  upon  the  second.  It  is  not  well  for  the  United  Kingdom  to 
falter  in  the  maintenance  of  its  rights,  nor  to  play  the  part  in  its 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  that  Carthage  adopted  towards 
Eome. 

We  have  a  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbour  beside  us,  whose 
people  speak  the  same  language,  possess  with  us  a  common  litera- 
ture, and,  to  a  large  extent,  have  similar  institutions.  They  have 
the  same  origin  as  ourselves,  and  practically  claim  for  themselves 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  American  continent.  It  is  our  duty  to 
consider  frankly  these  pretensions,  to  determine  for  ourselves  how 
far  they  have  any  foundation,  in  law  or  reason,  and  how  far  it  is 
our  duty  to  mark  out  for  ourselves,  without  being  aggressive,  a 
course  of  action,  a  line  of  public  policy,  which  we  think  is  best  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  our  own  people,  who  at  no  distant  day  will 
be  more  numerous  than  the  population  of  any  of  the  great  States 
of  Europe  at  the  present  time. 

Important  doctrines  often  grow  with  the  aspirations  of  a 
people,  and  this  new  Monroe  Doctrine  is  as  striking  an  illustration 
of  that  fact,  as  any  that  modern  history  presents.  It  is  an 
emanation  of  the  manifest  destiny  doctrine  of  our  neighbours ;  it 
is  an  expression  of  a  fond  dream,  and  nothing  more.  The  self- 
complacency  of  men,  often  leads  them  to  think  that  Providence  is 
on  their  side — that  they  have  a  great  mission  from  heaven,  in  the 
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accomplishment  of  some  scheme  of  self-aggrandisement,  and  that 
the  aspirations  of  every  other  State  that  stands  in  the  way  of  its 
realisation,  must  be  brushed  aside.  And  so,  when  two  peoples 
are  equally  convinced  of  their  mission,  and  that  Providence  is 
with  each  of  them,  it  may,  indeed,  be  very  difficult  to  avoid 
conflict.  We  have  in  the  British  Empire,  our  doctrine  of 
manifest  destiny,  to  which  I  trust  we  are  committed,  and  by 
which  we  intend  to  stand,  as  firmly  as  our  neighbours  can  stand 
by  theirs.  I  hope  that  by  closer  political  ties,  and  by  more 
intimate  understandings  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire,  we  shall,  at  an  early  day,  become  so  confident  of  our 
strength,  that  for  all  defensive  purposes  we  shall  be  perfectly 
secure. 

We  are,  no  doubt,  regarded  by  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  Eepublic  as  recalcitrant  members  of  the 
great  North  American  family.  They  do  not  understand  why 
we  prefer  being  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire  rather  than  a 
part  of  the  great  Eepublic.  They  have  been  so  long  enamoured 
with  their  own  political  institutions,  so  devoted  to  self -worship, 
that  they  do  not  think  there  are  any  others  deserving  of  admira- 
tion. Now,  we  prefer  our  own  system  of  government.  This  is 
not  a  superstition,  but  a  rational  conviction.  We  think  it  is  better 
than  their  system.  It  is  a  system  of  more  natural  growth.  It  is 
not  an  emanation  from  the  minds  of  political  philosophers ; 
has  sprung  from  the  national  life.  It  is  the  product  of  the  vital 
forces  of  a  healthy  society ;  under  it  law  is  not  only  upheld  by 
the  fear  of  punishment,  but  by  social  influences  which  operate 
everywhere  and  exercise  a  restraining  influence  upon  those  dis- 
posed to  go  wrong,  not  less  potent,  than  the  fear  of  punishment 
itself. 

The  great  object  of  government  is  to  give  security  to  life 
and  property,  and  to  promote  the  common  concerns  of  the  entire 
people.  In  Canada  we  have  about  ten  or  twelve  murders  a  year. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  ten  thousand  in  the  same  period. 
With  us  murder,  the  most  serious  of  all  offences,  averages  yearly 
one  to  every  five  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  one  to  every  seven  thousand  seven  hundred. 
This  shows  either  that  their  system,  in  the  most  important  of 
all  the  objects  of  government,  is,  in  effectiveness,  below  ours, 
or  that  the  population  under  it  have  made  less  satisfactory  moral 
progress  than  we  have  done.  We  have  never  had  a  single  case 
of  lynching  in  Canada.  The  public  have  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  the  man  accused  of  crime  is  left 
to  those  safeguards  and  punishments  which  the  law  provides. 
Things  are  not  quite  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
Bepublic.  Can  anything  be  more  terrible  than  the  arrest  and 
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burning  to  death  of  a  number  of  coloured  men  every  year?  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  public  men  of  the  United  States, 
who  occasionally  propose  that  we  should  be  traitors  to  our  own 
Empire  in  order  that  we  may  be  admitted  into  their  Eepublic, 
to  look  at  the  facts,  and  to  consider  all  the  objects  for  which 
governments  are  constituted,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  are 
not  inviting  us,  to  descend  to  a  very  much  lower  plane  than  the 
one  upon  which  we  now  stand. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  geographically  a  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  rather  than  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Commercially, 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Maine  to  leave  the  Eepublic  and 
enter  the  Canadian  Confederation.  But  what  would  the  public 
men  of  the  United  States  think  if  we  were,  on  every  public 
occasion,  when  leading  officials  of  the  two  countries  came 
together,  to  suggest  the  union  of  Maine  with  Canada?  They 
would,  I  doubt  not,  regard  our  conduct  as  wanting  both  in 
friendly  feeling  and  good  taste ;  and  yet,  the  same  men  are 
constantly  proclaiming  that  no  European  State  shall  be  permitted 
to  acquire  territory,  either  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  North  or 
South  America,  by  purchase,  cession,  or  otherwise.  This  Doctrine 
is  not  put  forward  for  the  security  of  the  States  of  North  or 
South  America,  because  the  rulers  of  the  Eepublic  have  them- 
selves refused  to  be  bound  by  any  such  rule  as  they  declare  shall 
apply  by  force,  if  necessary,  to  others. 

Let  me  direct  attention,  first  to  the  declaration  of  this 
Doctrine,  and  in  the  next  place  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
ex-President  Cleveland,  and  others,  have  attempted  to  place  it. 
During  the  past  summer,  at  the  opening  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition,  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  now  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Senator  Lodge;  from  each  of  these 
speeches  I  will  make  a  brief  extract.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  first 
addressed  himself  to  Canadians,  and  to  them  he  spoke  in  very 
friendly  terms.  He  next  addressed  himself  to  those  south  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  them  he  said  : — 

To  you  of  the  Republics  south  of  us,  I  wish  to  say  a  special  word.  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  This  doctrine  is  not  to  be  invoked 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  any  one  of  us  here  on  this  continent,  at  the  expense 
of  any  one  else  on  this  continent.  It  should  be  regarded  simply  as  a  great 
international  Pan-American  policy,  vital  to  the  interests  of  all  of  us.  The 
"United  States  has,  and  ought  to  have,  and  must  ever  have,  only  the  desire  to 
see  her  sister  Republics  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  continue  to  flourish,  and 
the  determination  that  no  old  world  power  shall  acquire  new  territory  here  on 
this  Western  Continent.  We  of  the  two  Americas  must  be  left  to  work  out 
our  own  salvation,  along  our  own  lines ;  and  if  we  are  wise  we  will  make  it 
understood  as  a  cardinal  feature  of  our  joint  foreign  policy,  that  on  the  one 
hand,  we  will  not  submit  to  territorial  aggrandisement  on  this  continent,  by 
any  old  world  power,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  among  ourselves,  each 
nation  must  Bcrupulously  regard  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  others,  so  that, 
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instead  of  any  one  of  us  committing  the  criminal  folly  of  trying  to  rise  at  the 
expense  of  our  neighbours,  we  shall  all  strive  upwards  in  honest  and  manly 
brotherhood,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Referring  to  the  same  subject,  Senator  Lodge  said  : — 

We  ask  you,  and  this  is  more  important  than  anything  else,  to  stand  by  us, 
in  the  unswerving  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  That  doctrine  is,  that 
no  possession  now  held  by  Europe  is  to  be  disturbed,  but  that  Europe  is  to 
acquire  no  new  possession,  and  to  extend  no  old  one.  Under  no  pretence  can 
we,  of  the  American  hemisphere,  suffer  Europe  to  enter  in  and  establish 
colonies,  or  seek  to  partition  Central  or  South  America.  We  cannot,  we  will 
not,  permit  any  great  military  power  to  enter  this  hemisphere,  settle  down  by 
our  firesides,  force  us  to  create  great  standing  armies,  and  from  some  point  of 
vantage,  offer  an  eternal  menace  to  our  peace.  You  have  your  own  countries 
and  your  own  government.  We  wish  you  peace,  prosperity,  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, and  growing  wealth.  But  we  wish  you  to  have  it  under  your  flags,  and 
in  absolute  independence,  without  any  possibility  of  interference  by  Europe. 
We  ask  you  to  be  true  to  the  doctrine  which  we  announced  seventy-five 
years  ago. 

If  you  will  put  your  faith  in  it  and  be  true  to  it,  we  will  defend  it.  No 
American  soil  shall  be  given  up  to  any  power  of  Europe.  We  wish  nothing  but 
friendship  with  Europe ;  we  do  not  seek  to  meddle  in  any  way  in  European 
affairs,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  have  Europe  meddle  with  us.  No  power  which 
now  has  no  foothold  in  this  hemisphere  can  be  permitted  to  come  in  here  and 
by  purchase,  lease,  or  other  arrangement,  get  control  of  even  the  smallest 
island  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  naval  station  or  a  place  at  arms.  When 
Spain  sued  for  peace  we  could  have  demanded  from  her  an  island  which  would 
have  given  us  a  naval  station  in  European  waters,  but  we  made  no  such 
request.  In  return  we  say  that  no  European  Power  shall  come  in  here  to 
establish  a  naval  station  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  place  of  arms  at  that  point, 
owned  or  controlled  by  one  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  not  now  owning  any 
territory  fn  America,  would  be  a  meance  to  the  canal  and  to  every  South 
American  State.  Under  no  conditions,  under  no  stress  of  circumstances,  can 
the  smallest  island  or  the  most  barren  promontory  on  either  continent,  ever  be 
ceded  or  sold  to  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  This  danger  is  real.  It 
cannot  be  warded  off  by  brave  words,  by  Fourth  of  July  orations,  or  by  constant 
boasting  of  our  strength  and  reserves. 

It  can  only  be  avoided  by  a  thorough  agreement  among  all  American  States 
upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  by  the  unceasing  watchfulness,  complete  prepara- 
tion, and  the  most  absolute  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Such 
is  the  message  which  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  have  go  forth  from  this  great 
Exposition  to  all  the  people  of  the  Americas  whom  we  have  invited  thither  .  .  . 
The  United  States  seeks  nothing  but  the  welfare  of  the  Eepublics  of  South 
America,  and  asks  in  return  that  they  should  share  with  her  in  jealously 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Monroe.  The  motto  of  every  American  State 
should  be,  not  as  a  mere  empty  cry,  but  as  the  utterance  of  a  profound 
principle,  "  America  for  the  Americans."  To  all  the  rest  of  the  world  we  hold 
out  the  hand  of  friendship,  and  we  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  closest  and 
most  friendly  relations,  but  over  what  has  once  become  American  soil  only 
American  flags  must  float. 

President  Koosevelt  and  Senator  Lodge  are  men  of  culture. 
They  both   stand    deservedly  high  in   the    estimation   of  their 
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countrymen,  but  both  speak  as  though  we  had  upon  the  globe 
two  worlds,  one  the  possession  of  all  mankind,  in  which  all 
sovereign  States  have  equal  rights,  and  the  other,  a  world  under 
the  exclusive  domination  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
accepted  doctrines  of  International  Law  do  not  apply.  I  most 
emphatically  deny  that  there  is  any  such  principle  known  to  the 
Law  of  Nations  as  this  modern  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  with  regard 
to  territorial  acquisition,  by  conquest,  or  by  cession,  all  States  in 
America  as  elsewhere  stand  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  and  the 
United  States  have  no  claim  under  that  law  greater  than  our  own. 

When  France  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain  that  part  of  New- 
foundland of  which  she  had  taken  possession,  the  Islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  although  coast  appendages  of  Newfoundland 
and  forming  politically  a  part  of  the  main  island,  were,  by  express 
treaty  stipulation  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  remain 
French  possessions  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  French  fishing 
vessels  upon  the  western  coast  of  Newfoundland.  According  to 
the  new  doctrine  of  Senator  Lodge,  France  could  not  now  cede 
these  two  islands  to  Great  Britain.  They  must  become  a  posses- 
sion of  some  sovereign  State  of  North  or  South  America  when 
they  ceased  to  be  French.  Now  I  can  say  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, that  when  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  cease  to  belong  to 
France,  they  must  again  be  united  to  Newfoundland  and  become 
a  part  of  British  North  America.  And,  I  hope,  we  shall  not  ask, 
nor  be  expected  to  ask,  the  permission  of  our  neighbours  to  secure 
the  re-annexation  of  these  islands  to  British  America. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  great  Powers  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  seriously  contemplated,  at  one  time,  the  subjugation  of 
Spanish  America.  France  was  to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect 
their  designs,  and  to  receive  for  her  services  Cuba,  and  it  might 
be  some  part  of  the  subjugated  country.  This  policy  had  been 
carried  out  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  right  of  the  peoples  of 
these  two  countries  to  secure  a  reform  in  their  constitution  by 
methods  which  in  England  would  be  considered  perfectly  legiti- 
mate was  denied.  In  Europe,  England  could  not  hold  these  great 
Powers  in  restraint.  Her  army  was  small  and  she  had  suffered 
too  much  from  the  long  war  with  Napoleon  to  renew  readily  the 
conflict.  But  with  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States,  by 
reason  of  her  maritime  strength,  her  views  might  be  made  to 
prevail  in  Spanish  America,  and  that  protection,  which  she  was 
unable  to  give  to  Italy  and  to  Spain,  might  be  effectually  secured 
to  the  Spanish- American  possessions  struggling  for  independence. 
The  policy  of  the  British  Government  of  that  day  was  based  on 
the  rule  of  public  law,  that  non-interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  another  State  was  a  duty  to  be  strictly  observed,  unless  the 
safety  or  the  independence  of  the  interfering  State  should  be 
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thereby  threatened.  This  rule  applied  to  the  States  of  Spanish 
America.  Had  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance  been  carried  out, 
England  and  the  United  States  would  have  been  the  only  two 
countries  in  all  Christendom  with  free  institutions  remaining,  and 
they  would  have  been  unable  to  have  maintained  their  municipal 
constitutions  against  the  combined  strength  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance  has  long  since  perished.  The 
United  States  has  now  twelve  times  the  population,  and  nearly 
twice  the  extent  of  territory  which  she  had  then.  At  that  time 
she  was  allying  herself  with  England  to  resist  a  threatened 
danger.  Now  she  fears  no  such  evil,  and  threatens  the  freedom 
and  sovereignty  of  all  other  American  States.  The  United  States 
is  not  asserting  a  rule  of  public  law  at  all ;  nor  of  public  policy, 
by  which  she  herself  is  willing  to  be  bound.  She  refused  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  with  France  and  England  to  respect  the 
Spanish  possession  of  Cuba,  and  her  statesmen  thought  it  an 
impertinent  thing  that  the  authorities  of  England  and  France 
should  ask  her  to  do  so.  Now  she  claims  the  sovereignty  of  the 
western  continent.  She  has  not  called  any  conference  of  the 
sovereign  States  of  North  and  South  America  to  know  their 
views  in  respect  to  this  new  doctrine.  She  is  herself  the  greatest 
menace  known  to  the  Spanish-American  States.  It  is  a  rule 
which  she  claims  the  right  to  impose  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon 
Europe,  without  herself  being  in  any  way  bound.  She,  in  fact, 
denies  that  the  other  republics  are  sovereign,  and  her  will  must 
bind  them,  as  well  as  all  European  States.  Under  a  pretended 
declaration  of  public  policy  she  claims  the  right  to  make  a  public 
law  for  the  government  of  all  Christendom  in  respect  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  short,  the  United  States  is  above  the 
law,  and  must  herself  frame  the  rule  to  which  all  other  States 
must  render  obedience. 

I  pass  on  to  discuss  the  way  in  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  endeavoured  to  fit  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  to  their  own  pretensions.  Lord  Castlereagh  expressly 
dissented  from  the  proposed  interference  of  the  Great  Powers  in 
the  Neapolitan  Eevolution  of  1820.  He  did  so  because  it  afforded 
a  pretext  for  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  sovereign 
states.  He  expressed  the  readiness  of  the  British  Government  to 
uphold  the  right  of  any  State  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another 
State,  where  its  own  immediate  security,  or  its  essential  interests 
were  seriously  endangered  by  the  domestic  transactions  of  such 
other  State.  He  regarded  the  assumption  of  such  a  right  "  as 
only  to  be  justified  by  the  strongest  necessity,  and  to  be  limited 
and  regulated  thereby."  This  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
British  Government  on  that  occasion.  And  this  is  the  rule  which 
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has  since  been  accepted  by  Christendom.  The  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  called  into  existence  to  maintain  this  policy  of  abstention, 
not  to  make  the  weaker  States  of  Christendom  a  close  preserve 
for  the  aggressive  expeditions  of  some  powerful  State.  Beyond 
that  you  cannot  go,  without  encroaching  upon  rights  essential  to 
sovereignty.  The  United  States  has  drifted  away  from  the  prin- 
ciple she  set  out  to  defend  in  1823,  until  she  has  adopted  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  She  has  substituted  her  own 
pretensions  for  those  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  then  hopes  to 
persuade  the  small  Eepublics  that  she  has  done  so  as  the 
guardian  of  their  independence.  How  can  she  expect  them  to 
look  upon  her  as  the  chivalrous  and  disinterested  guardian  of 
their  integrity  and  independence,  after  the  annexation  of  900,000 
square  miles  of  Mexican  territory ;  after  Walker's  expeditions 
against  Central  America,  and  after  the  numerous  revolutionary 
enterprises  from  the  city  of  New  York  against  Spanish  authority 
in  Cuba ! 

Let  me  take  the  case  of  the  Venezuelan  dispute.  In  what 
way  does  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Castlereagh  apply?  What 
essential  interest  of  the  United  States  was  affected  by  that 
dispute  ?  In  what  way  was  her  immediate  security  jeopardised  ? 
What  essential  interest  was  in  danger  of  being  ruined  ?  In  no 
way  was  she  threatened,  nor  was  any  right  threatened.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  member  of  the  South  American  family 
of  States.  She  has  intruded  herself  where  she  has  no  more 
public  standing  ground,  than  she  has  upon  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  eastern  continent.  There  is  nothing  that  her  public 
men  have  ever  put  forward  in  reference  to  the  Venezuelan  con- 
troversy which  can  be  regarded  as  other  than  meddling  in  a 
matter  in  which  she  had  no  interest  to  justify  her  interference. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Olney 
said : — 

Great  Britain  as  a  South  American  State  is  to  be  entirely  differentiated 
from  Great  Britain  generally,  and  if  the  boundary  question  cannot  be  settled 
otherwise  than  by  force,  British  Guiana  with  her  own  independent  resources, 
and  not  those  of  the  British  Empire,  should  be  left  to  settle  the  matter  with 
Venezuela — an  arrangement  which,  very  possibly,  Venezuela  might  not  object 
to.  But  the  proposition  that  a  European  Power,  with  an  American  dependency, 
is,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  be  classed  not  as  a  European 
but  as  an  American  State,  will  not  admit  of  serious  discussion. 

And  it  is  by  sophistry  of  this  sort  that  Mr.  Olney  sought  to  uphold 
an  untenable  position,  and  an  indefensible  doctrine.  What  would 
be  thought  supposing  an  attempt  were  made  by  the  resident 
Japanese  to  take  possession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  if  the 
United  States  were  warned  not  to  consider  the  Islands  as  within 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Eepublic,  and  that  those  of  United  States' 
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birth,  must  be  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources  to  settle  any 
difficulty  that  might  arise  in  respect  to  them  ?  If  so,  I  think  the 
Japanese  residents  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  would  soon  settle  the 
question  of  sovereignty  in  favour  of  Japan. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  clearly  pointed  out  the  difference  between  a 
question  of  public  policy  and  a  question  of  public  law.  Answering 
Mr.  Olney,  he  said : 

International  Law  is  founded  on  the  general  consent  of  nations;  and  no 
statesman,  however  eminent,  and  no  nation,  however  powerful,  are  competent 
to  insert  into  the  Code  of  International  Law  a  novel  principle  which  was  never 
recognised  before  and  which  has  not  since  been  accepted  by  the  Government  of 
any  other  country.  The  United  States  had  a  right,  like  any  other  nation,  to 
interpose  in  any  controversy  by  which  their  own  interests  are  affected;  and 
they  are  the  judge  whether  those  interests  are  touched,  and  in  what  measure 
they  should  be  sustained.  But  their  rights  are  in  no  way  strengthened  or 
extended  by  the  fact  that  the  controversy  affects  some  territory  which  is  called 
American. 

While  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  endeavouring 
to    acquire    coaling    stations    in    the    vicinity   of    the   Eastern 
Continent,  they  have  warned  every  European  State  against  the 
acquisition  of  any  coaling  station  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Western  Continent.     Mr.  Lodge  told  us  how  the  United  States 
forbore  to  acquire  any  Spanish  possession  in  Europe ;  but  he  did 
not  state  what  was  equally  necessary  to  give  reciprocal  strength 
and  value  to  his  contention — that  the  Eepublic  had  forborne  to 
acquire  the  Philippine  Islands   on   the  border  of  the  Eastern 
Continent.     Mr.  Lodge's  statement  does  not  meet  the  reciprocal 
proposition  for  which  he  was  contending  by  mentioning  Europe. 
Were  the  statesmen  of  the  United  States  confining  their  pre- 
tensions to  North  America,  then  they  might  say  that  the  United 
States  had  respected  the  policy  for  which  they  were  contending, 
by  abstaining  from  any  acquisition  in  Europe.     But  Mr.  Lodge 
and  the  President  were  announcing  their  determination  that  no 
territory  should  be  acquired  by  conquest,  cession,  or  otherwise, 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  by  any  European  State,  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.    What  then  devolved  upon  Mr.  Lodge,  was  to  show 
that  the  United  States  is  acting  in  conformity  with  this  conten- 
tion, and  that  she  has  carefully  abstained  from  the  acquisition  of 
territory  upon  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.   But  this  he  could  not  do. 
She  did  not,  it  is  true,  demand  the  surrender  of  any  territory  by 
Spain  in  Europe,  but  she  did  acquire  territory  upon  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  when  she  acquired  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  against 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  she  has  no  defence.     Nothing  could 
well  be  more  arrogant  and  more  mischievous  than  the  contention 
of  the  United  States — that  she  has  the  right  to  interfere  and  to 
exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  the  whole  Western  Continent 
and  the  West  India  Islands.     I  venture  to  predict,  and  I  do  'so 
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with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  she  cannot  persist  in  the  main* 
tenance  of  a  doctrine  so  unjust,  and  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  sovereignty  of  all  other  States,  without  involving  herself  in 
conflict.  Such  a  claim  is  not  less  offensive  to  those  whom  it 
insists  upon  protecting,  than  it  is  to  those  States  which  she 
avows  it  is  her  intention  to  hold  at  bay.  The  United  States  has 
never  yet  shown  that  any  vital  interest  of  the  Eepublic  would  be 
affected  by  permitting  the  accepted  doctrines  of  Public  Law  being 
applied  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  International  Law  calls  for 
equality  of  rights,  and  our  neighbours  have  asserted  a  suzerainty 
over  both  North  and  South  America,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
repudiating  all  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  those  over  which 
they  claim  this  suzerain  authority. 

The  principle  of  International  Law  is  the  principle  of  equality. 
And  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  equality  that  every 
sovereign  State  has  a  right  to  govern  itself  as  it  sees  proper. 
One  sovereign  State  has  no  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
domestic  administration  of  another  state.  Mr.  Kent  in  his 
Lectures  on  International  Law  says  : 

When  a  nation  had  any  contention  within  itself  it  was  the  practice  with  the 
ancient  Eomans,  with  their  usual  insolence,  to  immediately  interfere,  and  with 
profound  duplicity  they  pretended  to  take  part  with  the  oppressed,  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  though  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  domination.  It  was  by  \iolation 
of  the  right  of  national  independence  that  they  artfully  dissolved  the  Achean 
League,  and  decreed  that  each  member  of  the  confederacy  should  be  governed 
by  its  own  laws  independent  of  its  general  authority. 

This  much  is  very  certain,  that  the  territorial  rights  of 
the  States  on  the  Western  Continent  are  more  seriously 
threatened  by  the  United  States  than  by  any  of  the  States  on 
the  Eastern  Continent,  and  there  can  be  no  doctrine  of  self- 
denial  set  up  against  the  States  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
or  against  British  America,  that  will  not  equally  apply  to  the 
United  States.  Nothing  is  likely  to  be  done,  or  attempted,  by 
any  European  Power,  which  can  seriously  affect  any  right  of  the 
United  States.  No  State  has  the  right  to  demand  that  another 
sovereign  State  shall  abstain  from  a  public  act,  simply  because 
such  act  may  have  the  effect  of  giving  it  a  commercial  advantage 
over  its  neighbour.  It  might  as  well  ask  that  it  should  be  re- 
strained from  deepening  its  harbours,  building  commercial  ships, 
or  extend  its  trade.  When  the  United  States  claims  that  a  British 
possession  in  North  or  South  America  cannot  be  extended  with 
the  consent  of  the  State,  at  whose  expense  the  extension  is  made, 
she  takes  up  an  untenable  position,  and  when  her  public  men 
argue  that  such  a  step  imperils  the  safety  of  the  Eepublic,  they 
are  talking  nonsense,/ If  they  have  decided  that  no  State  shall, 
in  America,  acquire  territory,  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
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have  acquired  Porto  Eicoy  She  should  observe  the  rule  which 
she  prescribes  for  others./ 

A    number    of  very  positive    assertions    about  the   Monroe 
Doctrine  have  been  made  within  the  past  twelve  months,  and 
this,  I  apprehend,  has  been  done  mainly  as  a  warning  to  Germany 
that  she  must  not  undertake  to  acquire  a  coaling  station  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  a  colonial  possession  in  South  America.     Now 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  position  of  Germany  and  of 
Italy  in   South    America.     I  believe  that  upwards   of  200,000 
Germans  have  settled  in  a  part  of  Brazil ;  that  more  than  100,000 
Italians  are  settled  in  a  portion  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  that  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  schools  amongst  the  Italian  population, 
the  Government  of  Italy  have,  from  time  to  time,  granted  them1 
aid.     Now,  it  may  be,  that  both  the  Italian  population  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  German  population  of  Brazil,  may  undertake  to 
do,  in  these  countries,  what  the  United  States'  settlers  in  Texas 
did  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mexico — they  may  undertake  to  separate 
from  Brazil,  and  from  Buenos  Ayres.     Does  any  one  think  that 
the  United  States  can  be  injured  by  such  a  separation?     Does 
any  one  suppose,  that,  if  the  German  Empire  seeks  to  establish  in 
South  America,  which  is  but  very  sparsely  peopled,  a  State  to  which 
the  surplus  population  of  Germany  may  go  for  many  years  to 
come,  there  is  any  commercial  State  in  Christendom  that  will 
not  be  benefited  by  such   new  German   State  ?    What  injury 
could  it  possibly  do  to  the  United  States  ?    Undoubtedly,  it  would 
be  to  her  of  very  great  commercial  advantage. 

Brazil  is  as  large  as  the  United  States.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  ten  millions,  or  about  three  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
Is  the  United  States  to  set  herself  the  task  of  preventing  the 
outflow  of  the  German  population  to  the  waste  places  of  South 
America  ?  And  can  she  expect  to  impose  her  will  upon  the 
German  people  who  may  go  thither,  and  undertake  to  hinder 
them  from  connecting  themselves  politically  with  the  country  to 
which  by  origin  they  belong  ?  The  contention  is  absurd.  If  the 
United  States  wish  seriously  to  maintain  such  a  public  policy, 
one  so  utterly  at  variance  with  her  own  history,  she  ought 
to  have  kept  away  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  the 
Philippine  Islands.  She  ought  not  to  have  appropriated  so  large 
a  section  of  the  Mexican  Eepublic.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  certainly  find  that  they  can  no  more  prevent  Germany 
from  colonising  a  part  of  South  America,  and  from  bringing  the 
part  so  colonised  under  German  dominion,  if  the  inhabitants 
desire  to  come,  than  they  can  change  the  direction  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  It  will  certainly  be  to  the  advantage  of  Germany  to 
have  possessions  in  other  parts  of  the  world  with  whom  she  can 
have  commercial  intercourse.  The  Germans  are  an  intelligent 
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and  vigorous  race,  and  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  to  the  general 
advantage  of  mankind  that  they  should  have  the  same  freedom 
to  colonise,  and  the  same  opportunity  of  growth  that  is  possessed 
by  some  other  States.  Our  neighbours  must  respect  the  rights 
of  other  sovereign  States,  and,  however  jealous  they  may  be 
of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  they  cannot,  by  vehement 
declarations  of  public  policy,  alter  the  settled  principles  of  Inter- 
national Law. 

When  the  Governments  of  the  Barbary  States  were  seeking  to 
uphold  their  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  they 
exacted  tribute  of  the  United  States'  ships  entering  that  sea  ;  the 
reply  made  by  the  United  States  authorities  was:  "We  prefer 
war  -to  tribute;"  and  the  United  States  must  not  be  surprised, 
when  the  occasion  arises,  if  she  receives  from  European  Statesmen 
an  answer  not  unlike  that  which  she  gave  to  Algiers.  It  is 
certain  that  a  similar  conclusion  will  be  reached  by  Europe, 
whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  enforce  against .  any  great 
European  Power  so  degrading  a  species  of  vassalage  as  that 
embraced  in  the  modern  Monroe  Doctrine. 

DAVID  MILLS. 
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THE    CRISIS    IN    CAPE    COLONY 

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  DOWNING  STREET. 

LOBD  MILNEE  is  not  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  war  before- 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  firm  Civil  Government  and  restore 
the  leading  industries  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver  Colony 
to  their  normal  condition.  Belying  on  the  Imperial  Government 
to  complete  the  task  of  subjugation  he  is  most  wisely  devoting 
his  energies  and  vast  abilities  to  laying  a  firm  foundation  upon 
which  in  due  time  the  fabric  of  a  strong  Government  may  be 
erected.  I  would  that  things  were  the  same  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
But  unhappily  this  is  not  so.  The  "  Loyals  "  look  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  despair  for  any  sign  of  deliverance  from  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  labour,  and  which  they  know  full  well  no 
power  but  that  of  the  Crown  can  redress. 

Parliamentary  Government  has  been  brought  to  a  deadlock  by 
the  Rebellion.  Even  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  public  dis- 
cussion of  Political  Questions  is  blocked  by  Martial  Law,  and  a 
climax  has  been  reached  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  British 
possessions.  I  submit  that  the  all-important  question  now  as 
regards  the  Cape  Colony  is  to  find  a  way  for  resuming  Parliamentary 
Government  when  Martial  Law  is  repealed.  "  Dissolve  the  present 
Parliament,  and  convene  a  new  one,"  some  will  probably  say.  To 
them  I  answer,  "  You  cannot,  without  a  further  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  proceed  to  a  general  election  any  more  than  you  can 
fill  the  vacancies  in  the  present  Parliament  until  the  lists  of  the 
registered  voters  have  been  revised  or  framed  anew,  a  process 
which  will  occupy  at  least  six  months,  and  even  when  that  is 
done,  there  would  be  little  prospect  of  the  new  Legislature  being 
much  better  than  the  previous  one.  Certainly  it  would  not 
be  such  as  is  specially  needed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  and  his  Ministers  in  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  restoring  to  the  Colony  its  proper  position  as  an 
integral  portion  of  a  United  Empire,  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  all 
the  other  Colonies." 

Fully  one-half  of  the  European  population  has  proved  itself 
disqualified  from  exercising  the  privileges  of  self-government,  and 
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until  adequate  punishment  has  been  administered  to  the  rebels, 
and  proof  given  of  a  vastly-improved  tone  of  duty,  and  submission 
to  authority,  it  is  suicidal  to  continue  the  privileges  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  them.  It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  save 
the  loyal  half  of  the  community  from  the  consequences  of  the 
conduct  of  the  disloyals — through  whom  the  constitution  has 
been  wrecked  and  rent  asunder — and  in  the  reconstruction  it  will 
be  necessary  to  lay  an  entirely  new  foundation  as  well  as  to  choose 
better  material  for  the  superstructure.  During  the  session  of 
1897  the  Bondists  took  a  prominent  part  in  passing  the  enactment 
by  which  the  lands  occupied,  and  the  grants  held  by  the  rebels  in 
Bechuanaland  were  forfeited  and  reverted  to  the  Crown.  And 
this  law  was  effectively  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  philanthropists  and  others,  who  regarded  the  consequent  dis- 
persion of  the  population,  and  its  deportation  to  Cape  Town  as  a 
supply  of  labour  to  the  Western  Province  farmers  as  little  short 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  slave  market.  If  a  measure  of  this  kind 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Government  as  necessary 
for  the  adequate  punishment  of  the  rebellion  of  a  barbarous  tribe, 
it  follows  as  a  matter  of  consistency,  as  well  as  of  justice,  that  an 
equally  severe  treatment  should  be  dealt  out  to  colonial  rebels, 
men  who  boast  of  their  superiority,  their  education,  their 
Christianity,  and  civilisation,  and  who  have  from  their  infancy 
enjoyed  alike  the  protection  and  privileges  of  British  subjects. 
A  remodelling  of  our  constitution  would  not  only  contribute  to 
the  termination  of  hostilities,  but  would  enable  the  Colonial 
Government  to  start  anew  upon  lines  which  the  experience  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  has  more  or  less  clearly  indicated. 

When  responsible  government  was  introduced  many  ex- 
perienced and  reliable  men  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
"  Colony  was  not  ripe  for  responsible  Government."  If  this  were 
the  case  at  a  time  when  the  whole  population  was  strictly  loyal, 
surely  when  one  half  the  European  population  is  in  active 
rebellion,  some  amendment  of  the  Constitution  is  urgently  needed. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Bill  in  1832  the  franchise  in  the 
Motherland  has  been  extended  by  a  slow  and  gradual  progression, 
pari  passu  with  the  education  and  general  advancement  of  the 
people,  and  the  growth  of  a  better  confidence  between  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled.  On  this  ground  alone  then  in  a  colony  where 
treason  and  rebellion  are  rampant,  it  is  necessary  either  to  with- 
draw representative  privileges  or  restrict  them  within  narrower 
bounds — and  the  question  arises  whether  the  occupation  of  a 
house  of  the  value  of  £75,  and  the  earning  of  a  wage  of  £50  per 
annum  are  suitable  qualifications  for  registration  as  a  voter, 
especially  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  dock  labourers,  mostly  raw 
Kaffirs,  earn  £1  per  week,  and  though  they  have  no  interest 
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whatever  in  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  are  thereby  entitled  to  a 
vote  equally  with  the  landed  proprietors. 

One  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Constitutional  Government 
by  a  Representative  Parliament,  is  that  the  man  who  pays  the 
tax  should  have  a  voice  in  its  expenditure,  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  a  good  foundation  for  an  amended  constitution  might 
be  to  grant  the  franchise  only  to  payers  of  direct  taxes  to  a  fixed 
amount  say  £2  or  £3  per  annum.  The  registers  of  voters  could 
be  easily  framed,  and  as  easily  revised  from  time  to  time.  Civil 
Commissioners  in  the  Colony,  and  Resident  Magistrates  in  the 
Native  Territories  can  furnish  returns  of  all  who  pay  quit-rents 
and  hut  tax.  Divisional  Councils  can  do  the  same  as  regards 
payers  of  road  rates,  and  municipalities  and  village  management 
boards  can  supply  correct  lists  of  all  who  pay  rates  and  taxes  to 
their  funds.  These  lists  would  include  men  of  all  nationalities, 
of  all  shades  of  political  opinion,  of  all  creeds  and  races.  And 
while  the  present  registers  are  notoriously  incorrect,  framed,  as 
many  have  been,  by  rebel  field-cornets  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  a  majority  of  Bondist  voters,  and  the  proper  revision  of 
them  by  a  qualified  barrister  is  impossible,  such  a  registration  as 
is  above  proposed  would  be  absolutely  correct,  and  the  only 
revision  necessary  would  be  to  exclude  the  names  of  disqualified 
persons,  such  as  those  of  unsound  mind,  or  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crime.  Other  questions  arising  out  of  any  amending 
of  the  constitution,  such  as  the  distribution  of  seats,  the  limit  of 
the  numbers  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  must  be 
regarded  as  parts  of  the  superstructure,  but  the  franchise  is  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric. 

The  Imperial  Government  alone  can  effect  so  radical  and 
necessary  reform.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the 
constitution  of  the  Colony  were  amended  on  some  such  lines  as 
I  have  indicated,  that  the  Colonial  Government  would  be  in  a 
position,  on  the  repeal  of  Martial  Law,  to  convene  a  new  Parlia- 
ment with  every  prospect  of  a  solid  majority  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  value  the  protection  and  privileges  of  British  Rule,  and 
desire  to  see  the  Colony  keep  pace  in  the  development  of  its 
resources  with  other  portions  of  His  Majesty's  dominions. 

C.  W.  HUTTON 
(Late  Treasurer  of  the  Colony). 
IIONDEBOSCH,  Jany.  1902. 
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A   RECOLLECTION   OF   THE   LATE 
LORD   DUFFERIN 

BY  the  death  of  Lord  Dufferin  this  country  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  diplomatists  and  brilliant  administrators.  Much, 
indeed,  could  be  written  concerning  the  life  and  career  of  one  who 
had  endeared  himself  to  so  many  hearts  in  so  many  climes,  and 
I  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  to  the  reader  and  almost  to  the 
illustrious  deceased  himself  for  the  inadequate  few  words  in 
which,  with  restricted  time  at  my  command,  I  would  pay  my 
respect  to  his  memory. 

Michelet,  the  historian,  has  somewhere  stated  that  "regie 
generate,  a  laquelle  du  moins  je  n'ai  guere  vu  d'exceptions,  les 
homines  superieurs  sont  tous  les  fils  de  leur  mere,"  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Lord  Dufferin  inherited  to  the  full  "  the  sensitive 
organization  the  quick  intelligence  the  sparkling  wit  and  the 
remarkable  versatility,"  as  an  able  writer  in  the  Times  records 
of  the  Sheridans,  of  which  family  his  mother  Helen  Selina  was 
a  lovely  and  brilliant  scion  not  overshadowed  by  the  greater  love- 
liness of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  or  the  more  solid  attainments 
of  Caroline  Norton,  her  sisters.  But  circumstances  which  gene- 
rally rule  our  lives,  shaped  his,  and  in  the  process  of  time  it  came 
about  that  his  versatility  developed  aptitudes  in  a  series  of  useful 
though  opposite  spheres :  his  sensitive  organisation  obliged  him 
to  that  control  of  himself  which  formed  so  remarkable  a  feature 
of  his  character :  his  sparkling  wit  made  him  a  favourite  in  every 
intellectual  centre,  and  his  quick  intelligence  contributed  to  his 
rapid  success  in  whatever  he  undertook. 

As  far  back  as  1885  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  to  me  that  Lord 
Dufferin  was  by  far  the  "best  all-round  man  he  had  ever  seen 
or  known."  This  was  high  praise,  for  although  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  be  enthusiastic  about  measures,  ideas  or  things  to  the 
extent  of  extolling  them  into  idols  which  his  followers  had  to  fall 
down  before  and  worship  as  he  himself  worshipped,  with  sincerity 
while  the  craze  lasted,  he  was  not  equally  enthusiastic  about  men 
and  seldom  superlative  in  his  appreciation  of  them,  especially  of 
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the  men  of  his  time.  Such  an  acknowledgment  from  him,  there- 
fore, was  more  than  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  great  talents, 
accomplishments  and  character  of  Frederick  Temple  Hamilton- 
Temple-Blackwood  5th  Baron  Dufferin  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland, 
whose  death  occurred  on  Ash  Wednesday,  12th  of  February,  at 
his  Irish  home  Clandeboye,  County  Down. 

And  Mr.  Gladstone  was  right ;  for  if  talents  are  natural 
products,  and  accomplishments  the  results  of  their  development, 
and  character  the  guide  to  that  result,  who  can  deny  that  with 
uncommon  ability  Lord  Dufferin  nursed  throughout  life,  with 
tender  and  judicious  attention,  the  intellectual  gifts  with  which 
he  was  endowed,  as  if  each  were  a  rose  that  demanded  the  care  of 
a  skilled  gardener  aware  of  their  delicacy  and  frailty,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  ever  giving  them  the  most  careful  attention. 

Was  it  not  Malherbe  who  wrote  that  the  rose  only  lived  the 
"  space  of  a  morn  "  ;  and  was  it  not  Fontenelle  who  made  a  rose 
exclaim :  "  Oui  mais  de  memoire  de  roses  on  n'a  point  vu  mourir 
le  jardinier?"  Alas,  we  are  reminded  of  this  witty  apostrophe 
by  the  fact  that  the  death  of  the  gardener  has  come  to  pass. 
The  roses  of  Lord  Dufferin's  mental  garden  are  now  withered 
and  gone ;  but  so  is  he  who  so  carefully  nursed  them ;  and  so 
probably  are  also  the  methods  by  which  he  gave  them  that 
attractive  colouring,  which  charmed  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  Naturalness,  simplicity,  modesty,  high-bred  manner, 
brilliancy  of  wit  without  ever  hurting,  all  these  delightful  attri- 
butes of  a  true  gentleman  of  the  later  Victorian  era. 

Lord  Dufferin  was  essentially  a  gentleman,  and  owed  most  of 
his  successes  to  the  fact.  That  singular  word  which  is  undefm- 
able,  yet  so  potent;  which  cannot  be  bought,  and  yet  is  often 
denied  to  those  who  would  claim  it  by  right  of  lineage  or  educa- 
tion ;  which  is  acknowledged  and  not  conceded ;  which  makes 
itself  felt  without  effort  and  never  wounds ;  is  the  true  main- 
spring of  the  triumphs  of  the  late  viceroy,  ambassador,  legislator, 
orator,  and  writer. 

He  himself  said  of  his  mother  in  the  introduction  to  her  Poems, 
"  she  could  not  put  pen  to  paper  without  betraying  the  innocent 
gaiety  of  her  disposition — a  gaiety  as  tender  as  it  was  witty,  for 
her  very  laughter  was  a  caress."  So  it  was  likewise  with  Lord 
Dufferin ;  and  the  *  Letters  in  High  Latitude/  which  came  out  in 
1856,  are  a  standing  proof  of  his  capacity  to  write,  had  he  been 
so  inclined,  and  to  interest  others  in  the  results  of  his  own  keen 
observation.  These  letters  are  as  fresh  reading  now  as  they  were 
half  a  century  back  ;  and  they  are  read  with  some  regret  that 
their  author  did  not  pursue  the  literary  tastes  which  this  first  and 
only  production  so  strongly  pointed  to,  and  which  at  the  outset 
of  life  established  his  reputation  as  a  delightful  writer. 
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During  the  early  seventies  he  was  to  show  that  he  could  also 
be  an  orator  and  an  administrator.  His  appointment  in  1872  to 
be  Viceroy  of  Canada  was  the  occasion ;  and  though  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  displayed  the  genius  of  a  Durham  or  the  oratorical 
powers  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
still,  the  series  of  speeches  which  he  made  revealed  the  fluency 
at  his  command,  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  the  purity  of  his 
diction,  and  the  elegance  of  his  well-stored  intellect.  These 
speeches  stood  him  in  lieu  of  genius.  They  appealed  to  the 
hearts  of  Canadians,  and  he  rewarded  their  approval  of  his  words 
by  cementing  in  one  great  Dominion  all  the  colonies  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  and 
thus  heralded  that  compact  unity  from  sea  to  sea  which  has 
begun  to  take  its  part  in  the  Imperial  struggle  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Empire.  He  did  not  use  idle  words  when,  on 
leaving  Canada,  he  told  the  Canadians  that  "he  was  able  to 
assure  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  that  not  a  leaf  had  fallen  from 
her  maple  chaplet,  and  that  the  lustre  of  no  jewel  in  her  trans- 
Atlantic  diadem  had  been  dimmed." 

In  India,  no  doubt,  he  did  not  find  those  opportunities  of 
which,  could  he  have  availed  himself,  would  have  further  en- 
hanced his  administrative  capacities;  for  Canada  had  revealed 
the  constitutional  bent  of  his  character,  the  steadfastness  of  his 
purpose,  and  the  quickness  with  which  he  could  form  a  just 
estimate  of  persons  and  of  measures ;  but  his  mission  being  one 
wholly  of  pacification  he  not  only  threw  oil  on  troubled  waters, 
but  the  waters  remained  tranquil  in  spite  of  Baboo  aspirations, 
Mahomedan  conservatism  and  Hindoo  unrest;  while  he  was 
able  to  add  one  more  great  stone  to  the  Imperial  edifice  by  peace- 
fully annexing  Upper  Burma  to  the  British  Crown. 

As  ambassador  to  the  Courts  of  the  Sultan,  the  Czar  and  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  Lord  Dufferin  had  all,  and 
more,  than  his  opportunity  for  special  distinction,  and  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  his  eminent  abilities  to  acknowledge  that, 
successful  though  he  was  as  a  diplomatist,  he  never  rose  to  the 
altitudes  reached  by  some  of  his  predecessors  in  those  distin- 
guished and  difficult  posts.  The  amiability  of  his  disposition 
may  have  been  the  cause  why,  though  better  liked,  he  never  was 
feared  at  Constantinople  like  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  the 
"  bouyuk  Elchee  "  or  great  ambassador  as  the  Turks  denominated 
the  British  representative. 

If  in  Russia  he  never  quite  gained  the  influence  which  Sir  H. 
Seymour  once  possessed,  though,  like  the  latter,  he  never  had 
to  bear  the  humiliation  of  not  being  backed  by  the  Ministry  at 
home,  in  Paris  he  could  not  altogether  obtain  the  confidence 
so  universally  placed  by  France  for  twenty  years  in  Lord  Lyons, 
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but  his  previous  share  in  the  Anglicising  of  Egypt  had  handicapped 
him  in  his  task,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  lived  down  by  his 
personal  charm  the  unforgetting  spirit  of  a  nation  that  brooks 
no  rival  in  her  undertakings  and  was  profoundly  humbled  by  her 
Egyptian  fiasco. 

It  would  require  considerable  time  to  dwell  upon  these  con- 
siderations or  to  answer  a  question  which  naturally  suggests 
itself  why  did  so  gifted  a  man  attempt  so  much  ?  To  this  last 
question  the  answer  is,  however,  simple.  In  his  modesty  Lord 
Dufferin  never  considered  his  talents,  his  strength,  his  power  or 
himself.  He  thought  only  of  his  possible  usefulness,  and  with  a 
determination  to  give  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country  the  best  he 
could  afford  he  denied  himself  the  means  of  becoming  illustrious 
and  exceptional  in  any  one  line  wherein  his  abilities  gave  him 
probabilities  of  shining. 

In  so  tender-hearted  a  nature  there  was  no  place  for  rough 
personal  ambition.  How  tender  hearted  !  his  mother  knew  ;  his 
family,  his  friends  soon  learnt.  He  was  truly  "  le  fils  de  sa 
mere,"  the  passionately  devoted  son  of  a  beautiful,  love-inspiring 
mother. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  small  token  of  my  affection  and  regard," 
said  he  to  a  friend  in  1895,  "  and  if  I  call  it  small  it  is  because  of 
a  long  introduction  to  the  book  by  myself ;  else  would  I  call  the 
presentation  volume  a  great  token,  since  it  is  the  handsomest  gift 
I  can  bestow — the  poems  of  my  ever-beloved  mother."  She  had 
been  dead  nearly  thirty  years  and  he  still  mentioned  her  name 
with  emotional  reverence.  Well  could  she  write  to  her  son  in 
1849— 

"  How  my  heart  follows  thee  where'er  thou  goest, 

With  tender  searchings  of  thy  distant  lot, 
Grudging  the  hours  which  elsewhere  thou  bestowest, 
Tho'  well  I  know  that  I  am  not  forgot." 

His  own  heart  was  searching  for  her  beyond  the  tomb  and 
had  not  forgotten  her. 

Could  anything  better  show  that  tenderness  of  heart  which 
was  the  mainspring  of  his  charm  of  manner  than  the  pathetic 
letter  to  a  friend,  published  on  the  morrow  of  his  death  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  in  which  was  disclosed  his  inability  to  be 
severe  even  on  the  one  person  who  had  caused  the  solitary  failure 
in  his  blameless  life. 

A  gentleman  he  had  lived  and  a  gentleman  he  died.  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  his  being  one  "  jusqu'au  bout  des  ongles  "  which 
made  the  infuriated  shareholders  of  the  Globe  instinctively 
appreciate  that  among  their  fellow  victims  Lord  Dufferin,  their 
Chairman,  was  the  greatest  sufferer  with  themselves,  and  who 
VOL,  III.— No,  14,  M 
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knows  whether  the  knowledge  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
undischarged  responsibilities  did  not  prevent  his  rallying  from  a 
recoverable  illness ! 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace,  and  may  his  admirable  wife  be 
assured  that  in  the  minds  of  all  England  and  of  Greater  Britain 
across  the  seas  the  statesman  and  diplomatist  whom  she  mourns 
will  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  knew  him  even  more  truly 
than  on  the  tablets  of  Imperial  history  which  he  has  so  materially 
helped  to  render  illustrious,  and  that  with  one  voice  all  England 
claims  to  sympathise  with  her  and  her  family  in  this  dire 
bereavement. 

HUBEET  E.  H.  JEENINGHAM. 
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TRADING   CENTRES    OF   THE   EMPIRE: 
BRISTOL 

THE  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have  graciously  consented 
to  turn  the  first  sod  of  the  new  dock  at  Avoninouth,*  a  maritime 
village  lying  within  the  municipal  boundary,  and  forming  an 
integral  part  of  the  ancient  City  of  Bristol.  All  of  us  remember 
how,  in  the  course  of  the  recent  memorable  speech  made  by  the 
Heir-apparent  in  the  City  of  London,  His  Royal  Highness  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  old  country  "must  wake  up  if  she 
intends  to  maintain  her  old  position  of  pre-eminence  in  her 
colonial  trade  against  foreign  competition."  Bristol,  as  it  happens, 
finds  herself  in  a  position  for  immediate  movement.  Her  decks, 
so  to  speak,  are  already  "cleared  for  action,"  and  the  great 
maritime  venture  of  the  West  which  the  royal  visitors  are  about 
to  inaugurate,  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance to  the  Empire,  since  one  of  its  main  objects  is  to  exploit  the 
virtually  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
the  markets  of  the  Mother  Country. 

Bristol's  daring  advance  into  the  arena  of  twentieth  century 
maritime  competition  inspires  a  re-examination  of  one  of  the  most 
stirring  and  fascinating  chapters  of  English  history.  This  town  on 
the  Avon,  with  its  inner  and  outer  cordon  of  monastic  establish- 
ments, early  felt  the  impulse  of  its  proximity  to  the  ocean ;  and 
in  the  dim  ages  it  gradually  grew  and  spread  its  borders.  In  the 
twelfth  century  Bristol  belonged  to  the  Crown.  For  long  it  was 
the  marriage  portion  of  the  queens  of  England,  and  from  this 
custom  the  city  became  known  as  the  "  Queen's  Chamber." 
Bristol,  from  very  early  times,  possessed  a  remarkable  number  of 
rights  and  privileges,  and  every  student  of  history  knows  that  in 
1172  the  City  of  Dublin  was  "  granted  to  Bristolians  to  inhabit." 
Great  and  far-reaching  charters  were  acquired  by  the  citizens,  and 
after  London,  Bristol  was  the  first  city  in  England  to  attain  to 
the  state  and  the  dignity  of  a  county.  Battered  by  contending 

*  The  ceremony  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  March  5th. 
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factions,  and  drained  of  its  wealth  for  the  purposes  of  the  war- 
chest,  Bristol  was  seared  and  scarred  many  a  time  and  oft  by 
revolutionary  struggles.  But  the  city  responded  to  the  call  then 
as  she  has  done  in  modern  times ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  when 
Edward  III.  demanded  ships  wherewith  to  fight  the  combined 
French  and  Spaniards  in  1340,  Bristol  found  nearly  as  many  as 
London  itself,  and  furnished  forth  the  crews  with  equal  resource. 
She  also  sent  men  and  ships  to  fight  the  Armada.  About  a 
century  earlier  William  Canynge,  of  Bristol,  was  the  largest 
shipholder  in  this  country,  and  the  struggle  for  commercial 
supremacy  lay  between  the  capital  of  the  West  and  London.  In 
this  early  contest  London  was  victorious. 

But  it  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Bristol  that  she  sent  forth 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  to  discover  North  America.  These 
intrepid  mariners  sailed  in  the  little  caravel  Matthew,  and  reached 
the  shores  of  North  America  quite  twelve  months  before  Columbus 
set  foot  on  the  mainland.  The  Matthew  was  a  Bristol  vessel, 
manned  by  a  Bristol  crew,  and,  under  the  authority  of  a  patent 
from  Henry  VII.  she  was  fitted  out  for  the  expedition  mainly  by 
Bristol  merchants,  the  actual  predecessors  or  founders  of  the 
ancient  Society  of  Bristol  Merchant  Venturers.  It  was,  however, 
left  for  the  present  generation  of  Bristolians  to  honour  the 
memory  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot ;  and  the  Cabot  memorial, 
erected  on  a  grassy  eminence  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
commands  a  view  of  the  spot  from  which  the  Cabots'  caravel  set 
forth  on  her  adventurous  voyage.  It  is  not  without  interest  to 
note  that  within  the  arched  pinnacle  of  the  square  Cabot  tower 
four  powerful  electric  lights  nightly  shine  forth,  and  are  beacons 
discernible  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city.  These  lights  were 
placed  in  the  tower  to  commemorate  the  visit  to  Bristol,  in 
November  1899,  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  The  general  night 
effect  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Clock  Tower  at  Westminster,  when 
Parliament  is  sitting. 

The  social  life  of  Bristol  in  mediaeval  times  affords  by  itself  an 
absorbing  study.  Bristol,  in  those  days,  was  an  aggregation  of 
small  timber-framed  houses,  or  cottages,  with  projecting  gables. 
The  streets  were  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  the  overhanging  gables 
shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun.  Dark,  narrow,  and  dirty,  the 
thoroughfares  presented  anything  but  an  attractive  appearance, 
The  working  classes,  the  sea-faring  folk,  and  even  persons  of 
better  quality,  lived  in  thatched  hovels,  with  no  glass  in  the 
windows.  In  the  interiors  the  furniture  was  of  the  most  primitive 
description,  and  the  floors  were  covered  with  oozy  and  evil-smelling 
rushes.  The  food  of  the  people  was  served  on  wooden  trenchers, 
forks  being  unknown.  Sordidness  and  squalor  were  the  outstanding 
features,  and  the  popular  recreations  were  brutal.  Yet  the  spirit 
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of  enterprise  lived  and  thrived  in  this  apparently  uncongenial 
environment.  The  merchants  and  men  of  mark  clothed  them- 
selves with  some  taste.  They  had  their  retinues  of  free 
servants,  and  "others,"  and  they  certainly  were  accountable  for 
the  deeds  of  commercial  daring  which  were  the  envy  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  trade  with  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Newfound- 
land, and  the  West  Indies  brought  them  both  wealth  and  honour. 
But  Bristol,  even  at  that  time,  suffered  from  waves  of  trade 
depression.  Wars  and  rumours  of  wars  had  their  inevitable 
effect ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  Bristol  was  so  hard  pressed, 
that  a  raid  was  made  on  the  funds  of  certain  local  charities.  Still, 
the  "sacred  lamp  of  enterprise  "never  waxed  dim  in  these  bygone 
centuries,  for  Macaulay  has  written  that  "the  passion  for  Colonial 
traffic  was  so  strong  that  there  was  scarcely  a  small  shop-keeper 
in  Bristol  who  had  not  a  venture  on  board  of  some  ship  bound  for 
Virginia  or  the  Antilles." 

The  later  benefactions  of  Edward  Colston  imparted  to  Bristol 
an  especial  character  as  a  centre  of  education  and  of  charity.  To 
this  day  the  memory  of  the  pious  philanthropist,  who  more  than 
two  centuries  ago  anticipated  both  the  poor-law  and  the  free 
education  movement,  is  annually  honoured  by  banquets  at  which, 
curiously  enough,  political  speeches  are  the  staple  of  oratory. 
Bristol  boasts  of  Wycliffe,  Tyndal,  Cranmer  and  Latimer  as 
having  kindled  the  flame  of  a  pure  faith  within  her  walls ;  whilst 
the  altruistic  spirit  was  fostered  by  a  group  of  notable  reformers 
and  philanthropists,  amongst  whom  Colston  stood  pre-eminent. 
Bristol  holds  the  distinction  of  having  founded  the  second  free 
library  in  the  world,  Norwich  being  first  in  the  field,  and  remains 
a  city  of  opulent  charities  and  churches.  Bedcliff  parish  church 
is  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  its  kind  extant,  and  the  re- 
creation of  the  Bristol  bishopric  has  restored  to  the  city  its 
ancient  ecclesiastical  prestige  and  dignity. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  Bristol 
most  nearly  approached  the  meridian  of  her  maritime  importance. 
But  gradually  the  sea-borne  trade  dwindled,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
American  Colonies  accelerated  the  process  of  decay.  Yet  the 
eighteenth  century,  despite  the  stagnation  of  its  concluding 
decades,  brought  many  changes  to  Bristol,  and  imparted  to  the 
city  that  appearance  of  solidity  which  it  possesses  to-day.  The 
corner  of  Clifton  known  as  the  Hotwells  had  been  the  focus  of 
"  the  quality  "  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  "  taking  the  waters." 
In  emulation  of  Bath,  the  Hotwells  had  its  gay  and  entrancing 
moments ;  and  persons  of  distinction  were  not  averse  to  the 
seductions  of  the  spot  and  its  charming  environments  in  Clifton, 
now  once  more  moving  forward  as  a  fashionable  winter  and 
summer  resort.  But  though  Bristol  had  grown  very  appreciably, 
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and  was,  on  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth  centur}^  a  city  with  a 
population  of  103,886,  a  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
citizens.  The  maritime  trade  and  the  urban  industries  had  fallen 
on  evil  times.  A  subtle  influence  of  depression  brooded  over  all. 
Public  spirit  waned,  and  the  earlier  glories  of  the  city  departed. 
To  the  economist  and  the  sociologist  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  interactions  which  produced  the  decadent  trend  of  that  period 
would  afford  an  engrossing  and  not  uninstructive  pursuit.  The 
opportunity  for  an  excursion  into  this  mazy  field  of  investiga- 
tion does  not  arise ;  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth, 
the  fortunes  of  Bristol  sank  to  a  low  ebb,  having  regard  to  the 
progress  made  at  other  seaports  and  cities  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Candid  critics  said  that  the  climate  led  to  a  laissez  faire 
existence — an  allegation  long  since  disproved.  Bristol  really 
lost  her  supremacy  because  of  the  disregard  of  the  citizens  for 
rival  enterprises,  the  narrow-mindedness  and  selfishness  of  the 
city  fathers,  and  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river  Avon  which 
prevented  ships  of  more  modern  build  from  navigating  the 
waterway. 

It  began  to  be  averred  about  this  time  that  "  grass  grew  in 
the  main  Bristol  thoroughfares ; "  and  that  the  place  generally 
bore  all  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  permanent  decrepitude. 
A  familiar  gibe  on  the  lips  of  the  stranger  was  that  Bristol  was 
"  thirty  years  behind  the  times."  The  sneer  was  so  constantly 
repeated  that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol  themselves 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  repudiate  it,  and  eventually  they 
accepted  it  as  a  true  estimate  of  their  position.  Except  by  a  few 
bright  and  indomitable  spirits  it  was  recognised  that  the  com- 
mercial and  maritime  doom  of  Bristol  had  been  pronounced. 
"  The  darkest  hour  is  that  before  the  dawn,"  and  the  legacy  of 
depression  bequeathed  by  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth 
was  not  accepted  by  these  without  demur.  The  leaven  of 
revival  had  already  begun  to  operate.  Its  effect  at  first  was 
microscopical ;  but  the  movement  had  about  it  the  element  of  an 
unquenchable  virility.  The  germ  of  the  awakening  was  in  exist- 
ence, and  it  only  needed  the  impulse  of  a  favourable  environment 
to  work  out  its  own  destiny.  The  Peninsular  War  had  not  been 
without  its  prejudicial  influence  on  Bristol.  The  trade  with 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal  suffered,  whilst  that  with  the  West 
Indies  had  long  before  vanished.  But  when  the  "  Great  Shadow  " 
that  fell  athwart  Europe  was  lifted,  Bristol  sensibly  felt  the 
pulsation  of  freedom.  The  recovery  was  tardy,  because  the 
injury  had  been  deep  and  complex.  But  the  first  vague  symptoms 
of  convalescence  were  manifest  to  the  experienced  eye  of  the 
"  municipal  physician,"  who  at  one  time  had  been  misled  into 
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the  conclusion  that  the  fate  of  this  aristocrat  amongst  the  cities 
would  be  death  from  inanition. 

The  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  found  Bristol  looking  forward, 
furtively  it  is  true,  to  a  new  lease  of  life.  Though  the  unabashed 
reactionaries  and  the  non-progressives,  survivals  of  the  previous 
century,  were  still  in  the  ascendant,  they  were  compelled  to 
encounter  a  more  sturdy  and  wholesome  spirit  of  independence 
and  legitimate  ambition.  The  internal  dissension  was  bad  enough, 
but  it  was  not  quite  so  rampant  as  during  the  previous  decade  or 
two.  As  a  preliminary  proceeding  the  more  obvious  cankers 
within  the  urban  radius  were  attacked.  Insanitary  areas  were 
purged,  for  Bristol's  plague  and  zymotic  record  had  been  a 
sinister  one.  A  beginning  was  made  with  the  sweeping  away 
of  the  tortuous  and  ill-lighted  streets  that  had  sufficed  during 
the  period  of  lethargy.  The  desire  was  to  preserve  all  that  was 
best  to  the  ancient  city  (so  that  an  unbroken  tradition  might 
be  maintained),  and  to  modernise  and  revivify  everything  else — 
material,  social,  and  moral.  The  docks  (those  that  lie  within 
the  ancient  city  itself)  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  private  company,  which  damaged  trade  by  the  insistent 
pursuit  of  a  policy  of  avarice.  Public  indignation  was  stirred, 
and  what  was  called  the  "  Free  Port  Movement,"  resulted,  after 
bitter  individual  opposition,  in  compelling  the  private  company  to 
sell  the  docks  to  the  Corporation.  The  sudden  relief  from  the 
oppressive  incubus  of  ridiculously  high  dues  resulted  in  an  upward 
bound  of  maritime  trade.  Under  the  exacting  regime  of  the 
private  company  the  foreign  import  tonnage  to  Bristol  during 
the  years  1828  to  1837  showed  an  annual  average  of  66,748  tons. 
From  1858  to  1867  the  average  return  each  year  was  241,536 
tons,  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent. 

In  a  recent  address  Lord  Eosebery  vigorously  advocated  the 
introduction  of  more  "palpitating "  methods  into  municipal  life. 
One  potent  agent  in  the  regalvanization  of  cataleptic  municipalities 
is  the  well-conducted  and  vigilant  newspaper,  from  which  the 
weak  points  in  the  administrative  armour  cannot  be  hidden. 
Until  1858,  Bristol  possessed  no  daily  newspaper ;  but  from  the 
advent  of  the  Western  Daily  Press  a  marked  acceleration  in  the 
development  of  the  city  can  be  traced ;  and  to  Mr.  Walter  Eeid, 
its  veteran  proprietor,  Bristol  owes  the  initiation  of  many  of 
those  improvements  which  have  set  the  city  well  on  the  high- 
way towards  complete  rehabilitation.  Mr.  Eeid  has  behind  him 
a  fine  record  of  unostentatious  yet  strenuous  citizenship ;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  here  to  particularize  the  moral  and  material 
advantages  which  his  keen  and  lofty  sense  of  citizenship  has 
been  the  means  of  conferring  on  the  city  of  Bristol.  Over  forty- 
three  years  ago  he  foresaw  that  the  intra-urban  docks  of  Bristol 
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would  be  incapable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  a  thoroughly 
modernised  traffic,  and  he  proposed  in  an  early  issue  of  the 
Daily  Press,  that  an  outer  dock,  or  set  of  docks,  should  be  con- 
structed at  Avonmouth  at  the  entrance  to  the  river.  The  serpen- 
tine course  of  the  River  Avon  to  the  Bristol  inner  docks,  no 
doubt,  assisted  in  the  formation  of  this  conclusion.  For,  though 
the  channel  of  the  Avon  has  been  immensely  improved  during  the 
past  decade  or  two  at  a  cost  of  nearly  half  a  million  sterling,  the 
impossibility  of  bringing  up,  with  celerity  and  safety,  large  liners 
to  the  inner  docks  from  the  Bristol  Channel,  or  rather  the 
estuarial  Severn,  is  to-day  generally  recognised,  though  that  view 
was  bitterly  assailed  until  a  very  recent  date.  And  this  difficulty 
increases  year  by  year  as  the  trans-Atlantic  liner  grows  in  length 
and  in  beam. 

Though  the  Corporation  of  Bristol  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  suggestion,  a  private  company,  recognising 
the  need  for  development,  was  formed  for  the  construction  of 
the  original  Avonmouth  docks.  Eventually  the  Corporation  was 
compelled  in  self-defence  to  purchase  these  " outpost"  docks, 
because  they  were  seriously  intercepting  the  trade  that  had 
previously  gravitated  to  the  urban  docks  and  wharves.  Under 
the  control  of  the  Corporation  these  outer  docks  have  satisfied 
all  anticipations,  as  far  as  their  capacity  permitted.  But  trade 
increased  and  the  size  of  steamers  grew;  and  the  Western 
Daily  Press  again  urged  that  there  should  be  an  adequate  ex- 
tension. This  proposal  once  more  encountered  violent  opposi- 
tion, and  for  fifteen  years  or  more,  the  "  Battle  of  the  Docks  "  has 
been  fiercely  waged  in  Bristol.  The  city  seemed  in  danger  of 
again  falling  under  the  influence  of  the  reactionaries.  Scheme 
after  scheme  was  put  forward  with  the  view  to  confuse  the  issues. 
Even  shrewd  men  paltered  with  Utopian,  elusive,  and  impracti- 
cable schemes.  They  clamoured  for  "  Dockisation,"  which  meant 
that  the  River  Avon,  for  several  miles  from  its  mouth  to  the  city 
proper,  should  be  converted  into  an  elongated,  stagnant,  and 
possibly  odoriferous  pool,  with  wharves,  machinery,  and  even 
factories  under  the  very  windows  of  some  of  the  most  imposing 
residential  districts  of  Clifton.  "  Dockisation "  became  the 
shibboleth  of  the  people  who  were  energetically  stirred  up  by 
special  organisations.  The  campaign  was  interesting  and  pro- 
longed ;  but  the  people  were  at  length  convinced.  The  statutory 
local  referendum  was  taken ;  and  on  the  vote  it  was  decided  to 
spend  nearly  two  millions  sterling  on  a  great  scheme  of  extension 
—the  scheme  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales. 

The  population  of  Bristol  has  increased  with  notable  rapidity. 
From  103,886  at  the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  era  it  rose  in  1881 
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to  206,503,  and  the  last  census  returns  show  that  the  city  has  now 
nearly  330,000  inhabitants.  Just  outside  the  boundaries  lie  densely 
populated  districts.  These  are  really  parts  of  the  city,  and  when 
they  are  officially  embraced  in  it,  the  population  will  be  consider- 
ably over  400,000.  During  the  decennial  period  that  ended  last 
spring  Bristol  grew  in  population  to  the  extent  of  nearly  40,000, 
and  the  percentage  of  increase  stood  high  amongst  the  cities  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  At  the  present  time  Bristol  is  the  seventh 
largest  city  in  England,  and  occupies  a  much  higher  position  in 
point  of  rateable  value  *  to  what  it  did  a  century  ago.  The  out- 
come of  this  accretion  of  wealth  and  population  has  been  an 
enormous  stimulus  to  local  industry.  When  Bristol  lost  the 
sugar-refining  business  by  the  action  of  foreign  bounties,  the 
impression  prevailed  that  the  city  would  never  recover  from  the 
blow ;  but  Bristol  at  once  took  advantage  of  cheap  sugar,  and  the 
industries  of  which  beet-sugar  is  the  foundation  have  multiplied 
amazingly.  Gigantic  cocoa,  biscuit,  and  confectionery  works 
sprang  into  existence  under  the  new  conditions ;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  and  the  circulation  of  wages  are  of  far  more 
importance  to-day  than  was  the  case  when  sugar  refining  was 
most  prosperous.  Bristol  is  a  place  of  many  industries,  and 
therein  lies  her  strength.  Should  a  particular  industry  fail, 
another  could  be,  and  is,  developed  in  its  place.  Bristol's  in- 
dustries need  not  be  enumerated  here.  They  are  well  known,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  are  famous  the  world  over. 

The  Bristol  that  derived  lustre  from  its  close  association  with 
Burke,  to-day  stands  again  in  a  unique  position  in  the  political 
sense.  The  city  sends  four  members  to  Westminster.  Two 
are  Cabinet  Ministers — the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  No  other  city  in 
the  kingdom  is  so  influentially  represented  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  The  wide,  electrically-illuminated  and  splendidly-paved 
streets  of  modern  Bristol  teem  with  traffic.  The  pressure  of 
business  at  the  centre  has  acted  as  a  sort  of  centrifugal  force, 
throwing  the  residential  population  out  to  the  suburban  fringe, 
which  in  its  turn  has  been  connected  with  the  centre  by  a  superb 
installation  of  electric  cars,  the  earliest  completed  section  of  this 
system  being  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain.  The  fleet  of 
passenger  steamers  that  in  the  summer  ply  between  Bristol  and 
the  Devonshire  sea-side  resorts  is  second  only  to  that  for  which 
the  Clyde  is  renowned.  This  city  of  solid  and  imposing  buildings 
has  its  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  first  holder  of  that  office  was 
knighted  by  the  hand  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  in  1899,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Bristol  Council  House.  This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of 
a  city  that  has,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  been  the  centre  of  a 

*  In  1803  the  rateable  value  was  £96,000 ;  in  1901  it  had  risen  to  £1,578,800. 
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remarkable  industrial,  social,  and  maritime  revolution,  a  revolu- 
tion not  less  effective  because  it  has  been  carried  on  in  silence, 
and  has  been  almost  unnoticed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  country. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  casting  about  for  a  means 
-whereby  the  distress  of  the  West  Indies  might  be  alleviated,  he 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  developing  the  fruit  trade,  "  Regenera- 
tion by  Banana,"  was  the  formula ;  and  Bristol  was  selected  as 
the  British  terminal  port  in  connection  with  this  new  project, 
which  involved  the  granting  of  a  large  Government  subsidy* 
to  the  vessels  on  the  route,  and  the  creation  of  the  Imperial 
West  Indian  Direct  Mail  Service.  This  fine  fleet  of  steamers 
brings  home,  every  fortnight,  between  20,000  and  30,000  bunches 
of  bananas,  besides  heavy  consignments  of  hard  and  soft  fruits 
which  are  in  a  few  hours  placed  on  the  principal  British  markets. 
The  steamers  are  fitted  up  with  refrigerating  chambers,  and  the 
most  fragile  products  of  the  Antilles  are  available  for  the  British 
table  in  prime  condition.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half,  the  West  Indian  trade  has  been  restored  to 
Bristol.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  wisdom, 
should  impose  a  still  higher  duty  on  beet-sugar,  and  discriminate 
in  favour  of  cane-sugar  from  the  West  Indies,  the  beneficial 
action  would  be  two-fold.  What  was  once  the  leading  industry 
of  the  West  Indies  would  again  flourish,  and  sugar-refining  in 
Bristol  would  be  revived — the  city  on  the  Avon  at  the  same  time 
retaining  all  the  industrial  benefits  that  have  accrued  from  the 
practically  inexhaustible  supplies  of  cheap  beet-sugar. 

The  past  few  decades  have  also  witnessed  the  establishment  of 
direct  steamship  lines  between  Bristol  and  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Montreal,  Portland,  Philadelphia,  and  Australia,  and  the  following 
Table  shows  the  register  tonnage  entering  the  port  of  Bristol 
during  the  years  specified : — 

1851.  1861.  1871.  1881.  1891.  1901.  t 

668,863          789,963          972,411          1,244,441          1,323,731          1,538,254 

The  value  of  over-sea  imports  likewise  rose  from  £9,613,989 
in  1896,  to  £11,406,333  in  1900.  These  figures  convey 
their  own  lesson  to  critics  who  closely  study  the  problem  of 
England's  "greatest  industry."  The  justification  for  Bristol's 
embarkation  on  a  costly  scheme  of  dock  extension  is,  therefore, 
complete.  ,  The  scheme  embraces  the  construction  of  an  entirely 
new  Dock  covering  an  area  of  thirty  acres.  The  inner  docks 
have  an  area  of  71  acres ;  the  existent  dock  at  Avonmouth  covers 

*  £40,000  per  annum  for  ten  years. 

t  The  financial  year  at  the  Bristol  Docks  ends  on  April  30th.  During  the  forty 
weeks  ending  February  1st,  1902 ,  the  increase  of  register  tonnage  entering  the  port 
was  133,615  tons,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1901. 
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19  acres,  and  there  is  a  " relief  dock"  at  Portishead.  With  the 
30  acres  of  the  new  dock  at  Avonmouth,  Bristol  will  therefore 
command  a  dock  water-area  of  132  acres,  with  a  corresponding 
extent  of  quay  space.  The  new  dock  will  have  a  lock  850  feet  in 
length,  into  which  the  largest  Atlantic  steamer  now  in  existence 
can,  with  ease,  be  floated ;  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  this  lock  may  be  lengthened  to  1000  feet  at  a  future  date 
should  the  necessity  arise.  This  quality  of  foresight  is  not 
strained,  because  the  Canadian  Government  has  now  in  con- 
templation the  building  of  three  vessels,  each  825  feet  in 
length — the  pioneer  steamers  of  the  Canadian  fast  service;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  should  this  service  be  successful,  that  the 
subsequent  vessels  will  be  longer  still.  Bristol's  chances  of 
securing  the  position  as  the  terminal  port  on  this  side  for  the 
new  Canadian  fast  service  are  excellent ;  and  the  authorities  are 
prepared  for  all  contingencies.  The  new  dock  at  Avonmouth 
will  primarily  reclaim  an  extensive  area  of  mud-flat ;  but  flanking 
the  dock  is  a  tract  of  solid  land,  some  230  acres  in  extent,  avail- 
able for  future  extensions  and  for  the  erection  of  the  sheds, 
warehouses,  and  industrial  establishments  which  will,  in  time, 
cluster  round  this  new  focus  of  trans-oceanic  trade.  One  of  the 
most  serious  defects  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  as  disclosed 
by  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  is  the  want  of  land  whereon 
to  build  sheds  and  warehouses,  and  for  the  erection  of  that 
complex  and  powerful  machinery  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  expeditious  manipulation  of  the  enormous  cargoes  now 
discharged  by  trans- Atlantic  liners.  In  this  respect,  and  in 
others,  Bristol  will  have  no  equal  in  the  country  when  the  new 
scheme  has  reached  the  point  of  fruition. 

Some  further  idea  as  to  the  scale  on  which  these  Avonmouth 
docks  will  be  equipped  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
granaries  (fitted  with  elevators)  already  in  existence  have  a  storage 
capacity  of  4,000,000  bushels,  while  the  floor-space  of  these 
granaries  and  their  adjacent  sheds  extends  to  nearly  1,000,000 
square  feet.  Under  the  new  scheme  all  this  accommodation  will 
be  largely  increased,  whilst  the  abattoirs  and  cattle  lairages 
situated  within  a  convenient  radius,  will  be  correspondingly 
extended.  It  would  be  the  merest  affectation  to  argue  that, 
in  matters  of  dock  equipment,  England  has  held  her  own  against 
America.  The  Gargantuan  cargoes  that  have  to  be  dealt  with 
at  the  Atlantic  ports  stimulate  American  enterprise  on  the 
principle  that  "  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  In  this 
sense  Bristol's  new  docks  at  Avonmouth  are  to  be  "  Americanised." 
Mr.  F.  B.  Girdlestone,  the  manager  of  the  Bristol  docks,  for 
whose  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  and  wise  and  prodigious  activity 
Brist  olians  can  never  provide  an  adequate  recompense,  spent  two 
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months  in  America  and  Canada  in  the  fall  of  last  year  studying 
the  problems  of  dock  equipment  and  transport.  Mr.  Girdlestone's 
receptive  mind  and  assimilative  capacity  enabled  him  to  bring 
back  to  Bristol  ideas  of  the  greatest  possible  value,  and  these 
ideas  will  be  turned  to  practical  account  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Avonmouth  docks  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  great  and  imperial 
mission.  Our  commerce  has  been  attacked  by  American  million- 
aires and  powerful  syndicates,  and  the  only  real  way  to  frustrate 
the  objects  of  these  individuals  and  combinations  is  to  fight  them 
with  their  own  weapons.  Moreover,  the  new  docks  at  Avonmouth 
are  to  be  provided  with  probably  the  largest  installations  of  cold 
storage  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  connection  with  this 
cold  storage  system,  independent  lines  of  steamers,  each  vessel 
specially  fitted  with  refrigerating  plant  and  freezing  chambers, 
are  to  be  run  weekly  between  Bristol,  New  York,  Boston  and 
New  Orleans.  The  refrigerating  warehouses  are  to  have  a 
capacity  of  1,000,000  cubic  feet,  the  machinery  being  the  most 
perfect  attainable,  and  the  warehouse  will  hold  from  12,000  to 
15,000  tons  of  general  produce.  The  most  delicate  fruits  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  products  of  the  Western  ranches,  will 
snugly  lie  in  these  artificially  Arctic  grottoes,  until  they  can  be 
distributed,  in  all  their  pristine  sweetness  and  flavour,  broadcast 
over  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bristol  lies  nearer  than  any  other  first-class  port  to  the  ocean- 
gates  of  Canada,  and  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United 
States.  The  distance  from  New  York*  to  Avonmouth  is  3014 
miles  ;  to  Southampton  3140  miles ;  and  to  Liverpool  3046  miles. 
Bristol  is,  therefore,  nearer  to  New  York  than  Southampton  by 
126  miles,  and  nearer  than  Liverpool  by  34  miles.  And  if  we 
take  London  as  the  starting  point  of  a  passenger  bound  for  New 
York,  the  favourable  position  of  Bristol  is  further  accentuated. 
Passengers  can  be  landed  at  the  steamer's  side  at  Avonmouth  in 
two-and-a-half  hours  from  the  time  they  board  the  train  at 
Paddington,  and  even  in  less  time  when  the  Great  Western's 
new  line  of  rail,  via  Fylton,  is  utilised ;  while  to  reach  Liverpool 
a  railway  journey  of  between  five  and  six-and-a-half  hours  is 
usually  necessary.  Bristol  thus  gains  several  hours  by  the  land 
and  sea  journey,  which  is  a  desideratum  when  mails  are  con- 
sidered. The  position  of  Southampton  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Bristol  is  even  less  favourable.  For,  while  the  run  from 
London  to  Southampton  is  79  miles  against  118J  to  Bristol, 
the  small  gain  for  Southampton  on  the  railway  journey  is  as 
nothing  to  the  loss  of  126  miles  by  sea.  Mails  and  passengers 

*  The  mileage  from  New  York  is  selected  because  the  "Empire  City"  lies  near 
the  centre  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Consequently,  the  distances  from  the  other 
American  ports  and  from  those  of  Canada  are  of  relative  length. 
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from  New  York  to  London  can  be  landed  at  their  destination, 
via  Bristol,  many  hours  earlier  than  by  any  other  frequented 
trans-Atlantic  route.  These  are  potent  facts  in  this  age  of  almost 
desperate  competition. 

But  there  are  others,  to  which  the  ship-owners  will  not  be 
slow  to  give  heed.  By  means  of  a  loop  line  and  the  Severn 
tunnel,  Avonmouth  is  enabled  to  directly  tap  the  great  coal-fields 
of  South  Wales.  In  the  matter  of  the  coal  supply  both  London 
and  Southampton  are,  in  a  sense,  isolated.  The  present  prices  of 
steam  coal  bunkered  at  Avonmouth  is  19s.  ftd.  per  ton.  The 
price  at  Southampton  is  23s.,  and  at  London  the  price  for  the 
best  Welsh  steam  coal  is  slightly  more  than  at  Bristol.  The 
coal  bills  of  the  trans-Atlantic  steamers  constitute  oppressive 
items.  But  the  saving  effected  by  the  adoption  of  the  Avon- 
mouth  route  would  be  of  a  double  character.  There  would  be  a 
saving,  as  compared  with  Southampton  of  3s.  6d.  per  ton  in  hard 
cash ;  and  a  saving,  moreover,  in  the  actual  coal  consumption  on 
the  voyage  that  is  shortened  by  126  miles. 

If  we  turn  from  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  to  that  with  the 
Antipodes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  position  of  Bristol  is  quite  as 
strong.  Take  the  case  of  a  vessel  steaming  westwards  through 
the  Suez  Canal.  From  Port  Said  to  Southampton  is,  approxi- 
mately, 3060  miles  ;  to  London  3232  miles  ;  and  to  Bristol  3070. 
If  Southampton  were  able  to  command  as  cheap  coal  as  Bristol 
the  advantage  would  lie  with  the  former  both  as  regards  the  land 
and  the  sea  journeys  to  London.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of 
Bristol  that  it  is  the  maritime  key  both  of  London  and  the 
Midlands.  The  latter  cannot  be  economically  reached  from 
Southampton.  Bristol  is  nearer  by  162  miles  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  and  therefore  to  Australia  and  the  East,  than  the 
chief  London  docks,  and  here,  moreover,  the  coal  question 
demands  attention.  Experienced  men  declare  that  a  vessel 
starting  from  Port  Said  could  discharge  her  cargo  at  Bristol  and 
deliver  it  in  London,  at  least  a  day  before  a  vessel  chartered  to 
London  direct.  But  if  the  extraordinary  confusion  of  shipping 
on  the  Thames  and  in  the  metropolitan  docks,  as  revealed  by 
witnesses  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  be  taken  into  account,  the 
time-advantage  of  Bristol  in  such  a  contest  as  has  been  indicated 
would  amount  to  several  days.  The  cost  of  delays,  of  the  higher 
dues  in  London,  would  probably  defray  several  times  over  the 
railway  charges  for  running  a  cargo  from  Bristol  to  the  metropolis. 
The  merchant  would  also  gain  in  an  escape  from  exasperation. 
The  port-charges  and  those  for  stevedoring,  for  a  vessel  of  given 
size  compare  as  follows :  Bristol  £789 ;  London  £854.  Fogs  in 
the  Bristol  Channel  are  few,  and  there  are  no  delays  from  other 
sources.  In  the  Thames  vessels  lie  for  days  and  sometimes 
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weeks  before  they  can  be  brought  up  to  the  docks.  In  the  Bristol 
Channel  they  can,  and  do,  run  straight  up  almost  at  full  speed 
until  they  are  abreast  of  the  Avonmouth  Dock.  The  inferences 
from  these  facts  are  obvious. 

Bristol  is  the  natural  port  for  Birmingham  and  the  industrial 
hive  of  which  it  forms  the  centre.  In  this  respect  Southampton, 
as  we  have  observed,  is  "  out  of  the  hunt,"  altogether,  because  of 
the  long  distance  from  the  Midland  capital.  Liverpool  is  the 
only  competitor  with  Bristol  for  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  Midlands ;  but  Liverpool  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  the  terminal  for  the  longer  sea-voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
Therefore,  in  this  case  also,  Bristol  holds  the  premier  position. 
Statistics  prove  that  Birmingham  and  the  chief  Midland  towns 
receive  between  seventy  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  imports 
through  the  Bristol  Channel  ports.  The  exports  from  the  Mid- 
lands are  distributed.  London,  Liverpool  and  Southampton  all 
have  their  share,  along  with  Bristol.  When  direct  lines  of 
steamers  ply  regularly  from  Avonmouth,  there  will  be  a  sharp 
diversion  of  Midland  exports  to  Bristol.  The  Midland  manu- 
facturers will  be  short-sighted  if  they  do  not  take  advantage  of 
the  new  facilities  available.  They  will  save  not  only  on  the 
shortened  sea-journey,  but  on  the  railway  rates.  Moreover, 
Bristol  is  connected  with  Birmingham,  and  the  Midlands  gene- 
rally, by  an  excellent  canal  which  it  is  proposed  to  develop  in 
accordance  with  modern  demands.  Through  this  waterway 
non-perishable  goods  can  be  conveyed  at  very  small  cost  to 
the  steamer's  side.  Neither  Liverpool  nor  Southampton  is  a 
terminal  of  independent  canal  systems.  To  Liverpool,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  Manchester  Canal  is  a  mare  clausum.  As 
a  distributive  and  concentrative  centre  the  case  for  Bristol  is 
unassailable,  always  providing  that  the  dock  accommodation  and 
equipments  are  adequate. 

The  four  railway  systems  converging  on  Bristol  are  the  best 
and  most  powerful  in  the  kingdom.  The  Great  Western,  the 
Midland,  the  London  and  South  Western,  and  the  London  and 
North  Western  have  all  access  to  the  Avonmouth  Dock,  alongside 
of  which  their  trucks  are  run.  Part  of  the  scheme  elaborated 
by  Mr.  Girdlestone  during  his  tour  in  America  is  to  bring  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle  every  week  to  Avonmouth  from  "  the  other 
side."  Enquiries  prove  that  these  can  easily  be  disposed  of  in  the 
Midlands  and  South  Wales  markets,  thus  cheapening  sound  fresh 
meat  which,  well  within  the  Victorian  era,  has  become  the 
necessity,  and  not  the  luxury,  of  the  working  classes.  Specially 
constructed  cattle  ships  are  to  be  run  from  the  American  and 
Canadian  ports  to  Avonmouth,  where  the  animals  received 
alive  will  be  speedily  prepared  for  the  market.  Meat  can  be. 
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delivered  in  Smithfield,  London,  from  Avonmouth  in  less  than 
four  hours  ;  in  Birmingham  under  two ;  and  in  the  chief  South 
Wales  towns  in  a  fraction  of  that  time.  As  a  terminal  port  for 
Canadian  products  Bristol  already  takes  high  rank,  and  the  grain 
yield  of  the  Dominion  promises  a  further  extension  of  this 
important  business.  Canadian  inland  transport  has  just  been 
very  greatly  improved ;  whilst  a  recent  despatch  from  Winnipeg 
states  that  the  cereal  products  of  the  Canadian  West  are  so 
enormous  as  to  almost  embarrass  the  farmers  as  well  as  the 
machinery  of  transport.  The  larger  portion  of  this  luxuriant 
crop  will  be  consigned  to  Bristol. 

Such,  then,  is  a  sketch  of  Bristol's  past,  present,  and  future  in 
the  commercial  and  maritime  senses ;  the  port  that  not  only 
built,  equipped,  and  sent  out  the  first  ship  to  discover  the  main- 
land of  the  New  World,  but  built  and  despatched  the  first  British 
steamer  across  the  Atlantic.  This  was  the  steamship  Great 
Western,  which  left  the  Avon  for  America  about  nine  months 
before  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  and  made  New  York 
harbour  in  sixteen  days.  It  was  a  marvellous  performance  in 
these  times,  but  it  compares  very  curiously  with  the  records  of 
the  modern  "  Greyhounds  "  which,  like  shuttles,  shoot  across  the 
ocean  in  something  less  than  six  days.  Whilst  the  port  of 
London  is  staggering  along  amidst  the  conflict  of  authorities, 
under  the  incubus  of  oppressive  and  ill-regulated  dues  exacted  to 
satisfy  private  interests,  and  against  an  almost  pitiful  deficiency 
of  dock  railways  and  appliances,  Bristol  will  advance  under  the 
fostering  care  of  a  single  authority  representing  the  citizens. 
Cheap  freights  and  rates,  light  dues — there  are  no  export  dues  at 
Bristol — and  the  rapid  handling  of  cargoes,  cannot  fail  to  result 
in  important  trade  diversions  towards  the  Metropolis  of  the  West. 

It  only  remains  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  two  gentlemen  who 
have,  in  later  years,  prominently  identified  themselves  with  the 
progressive  movement — Alderman  Howell  Davies,  Chairman  of 
the  Docks  Committee,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  President  of  the 
Bristol  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Their  efforts  have  been  ably 
seconded  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  C.  E.  L.  Gardner,  in  his 
official  capacity. 

Probably  no  maritime  city  in  the  world  has  passed  through  so 
many  picturesque  vicissitudes  as  Bristol.  But  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  brought  with  it  the  fair,  sweet  promise  of 
a  new  life  for  the  city  on  the  Avon,  which  is  destined  under  the 
direct  encouragement  and  favour  of  the  Sovereign's  son  to  become 
a  factor  in  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  that  link  the  British 
dominions  beyond  the  sea  to  the  Motherland. 

G.  FALCONEB  KING. 
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WITH  "THORNEYCROFT'S" 

LEAVES    FROM    A    TROOPER'S    DIARY 

I. 

LEAVING  JOHANNESBURG. 

ON  the  8th  October,  1899,  the  streets  of  Johannesburg  would 
have  entirely  failed  to  suggest  to  the  intelligent  foreigner  that  the 
town  had  but  a  short  time  before  held  some  hundred  odd 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  been  the  most  active  business  centre 
of  South  Africa.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  one 
might  have  fired  a  rifle  down  the  principal  street  without  hitting 
anything  more  important  than  a  stray  dog.  For  some  days 
past  we  had  seen  the  Boers  commandeering  everything  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  them  in  the  town,  horses,  food,  money  from 
the  banks,  even  the  contents  of  the  till  from  petty  tradesmen, 
and  we  knew  that  the  time  to  talk  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
was  over  and  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  merely  a  question  of 
hours.  I  only  waited  for  my  friends — all  officials  of  one  of  the 
big  mining  groups — to  complete  their  affairs,  as  we  had  arranged 
to  leave  together  when  the  time  came.  Meeting  them  at  lunch, 
I  learnt  that  they  had  received  a  hint  from  a  friendly  Hollander 
official — a  man  highly  placed  in  the  Government  service— that 
the  air  of  the  Band  had  become  very  unhealthy  for  Britishers 
and  a  trip  across  the  frontier  was  advisable.  Accordingly  an 
appointment  was  made  in  time  to  catch  the  night  train  for 
Delagoa  Bay  (the  Natal  train  had  stopped  running),  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  pack  a  few  things  and  say  good-bye  for  a  time  to 
the  place  which  British  labour  and  British  capital  had  made, 
but  where  Britishers  were  only  suffered  that  they  might  fill  the 
pockets  of  Paul  Kruger  and  his  satellites. 

The  train  was  not  more  than  well  filled,  and  after  duly 
installing  ourselves  we  stood  on  the  platform  waiting  for  the 
warning  bell  and  chatting  with  a  few  Government  officials.  I 
fancy  if  they  had  known  that  something  like  £25,000  of  bar  gold 
was  distributed  among  the  various  handbags  of  our  party,  they 
would  not  have  been  quite  so  friendly,  and  we  should  have 
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run  a  Very  good  chance  of  indefinitely  postponing  our  trip,  for 
bar  gold  was  in  great  request  with  the  Transvaal  Government 
just  then,  and  they  were  not  too  particular  in  their  methods  of 
acquiring  it.  I  never  met  but  one  Transvaal  burgher  who  would 
believe  what  was  said  of  the  might  of  England  and  the  certainty 
of  our  ultimate  success.  This  gentleman  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  but  adopting  Kruger's  words,  added,  "  We  have  given 
you  our  coat,  our  waistcoat  and  our  shirt,  and  now  you  want  our 
trousers.  Shall  we  not  fight  for  our  trousers  to  remain  decent 
in  the  sight  of  other  people  ?  Allemachtig  !  But  we  must !  "  It 
was  their  view  of  the  question.  Our  journey  was  uneventful,  but 
there  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  anxiety — we  travelled  nearly 
the  whole  way  with  a  Boer  commandant,  and  spent  twenty 
minutes  at  Pretoria  in  friendly  conversation  with  the  chief  de- 
tective— until  we  passed  Komatie  Poort,  the  frontier  station  of 
the  Transvaal.  But  once  on  Portuguese  territory  we  could 
breathe  more  freely.  A  three  days'  wait  at  Lorenzo  Marques, 
twenty-four  hours'  journey  in  a  very  crowded  steamer,  and  we 
arrived  in  Durban  to  find  war  declared,  and  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
prevailing  everywhere. 

II. 
EAISING  THE  KEGIMENT. 

The  chance  of  immediate  active  service  proved  as  irresistible 
to  me  as  to  hundreds  of  others  possessing  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. Corps  were  being  raised  by  Colonel  Bethune  in  Durban, 
and  by  Colonel  Thorneycroft  in  Maritzburg.  Irregular  Horse  in 
both  cases,  and  both  commanders  were  only  accepting  men  who 
could  ride  and  shoot.  I  selected  Thorney croft's  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  Maritzburg  to  offer  my  services.  Although  provided 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  colonel,  and  not  without  mili- 
tary training,*  I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  the  business  through 
from  the  ranks,  partly  from  a  dislike  to  accepting  the  responsibility 
of  a  commission,  and  partly  thinking  the  experience  would  be 
fuller  and  more  complete.  In  this  presumption  events  proved 
that  I  was  more  than  justified,  and  when  offers  of  promotion 
came,  as  they  did  in  due  course,  I  steadfastly  declined  them, 
being  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  original  position. 

On  reaching  Maritzburg  I  found  the  formation  of  the  regiment 
was  going  on  in  the  agricultural  show  ground  of  the  town,  and 
tents  were  pitched.  I  noticed  a  few  men  already  in  khaki, 
looking  possibly  a  trifle  uncomfortable  in  the  unaccustomed  garb, 
but  I  was  specially  interested  in  the  group  of  waiting  applicants. 
All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were  there,  from  the  roughest- 

*  Woolwich,  E.M.A. 
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looking  colonial  to  the  correctly-breeched  and  gaitered  dandy 
from  the  Band.  Five  hundred  men  were  wanted;  double  that 
number  could  have  been  had  if  required,  but  the  work  of  weeding 
out  was  even  then  going  on.  An  applicant  had  first  to  register 
his  name  and  be  examined  by  the  doctor.  If  declared  sound,  and 
the  examination  was  a  thorough  one,  he  was  sent  to  pass  the 
riding,  and  then  the  shooting  test,  and  provided  he  got  through 
both  these,  he  was  duly  sworn  in,  "  giving  his  services  to  the 
Queen  for  so  long  as  her  Majesty  may  have  need  of  them  "  at 
the  rate  of  payment  of  5s.  a  day.  I  don't  think,  save  in  a  few 
cases,  that  the  pay  was  any  inducement,  for,  favourably  as  it  com- 
pares with  the  pay  of  the  regular  soldier,  5s.  a  day  in  South  Africa 
is  but  a  fraction  of  the  lowest  wages  paid  to  any  white  man,  and 
about  what  is  earned  by  the  native. 

The  riding  test  was  a  very  amusing  affair.  It  consisted  in 
mounting  and  riding  a  half -broken  horse  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards — out  at  a  trot,  home  at  a  canter.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  judge  if  the  rider  was  at  home  in  the  saddle,  and  that  was 
what  was  required.  Style  and  technique  are  superfluous  qualities 
in  irregular  horse.  Some  of  the  men  I  feel  certain  had  never  been 
across  a  horse  before  in  their  lives,  but  they  made  up  in  deter- 
mination what  they  lacked  in  skill,  and  were  more  than  disap- 
pointed when  regretfully  told  that  they  would  not  do.  One  little 
man  claimed  to  be  a  Texan  "  Cowboy,"  but  as  he  insisted  upon 
riding  with  his  legs  twined  round  his  horse's  neck,  his  claim  was 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  his  admission  to  the  corps  refused. 
"There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to  accept  you  all," 
said  the  examining  officer  to  the  declined  applicants,  "  and  teach 
you  to  ride,  but  I  can't  do  it  in  the  time ;  we've  only  a  few  days 
to  get  ready.  I'm  sorry  for  you,  but  I  must  have  thoroughly 
competent  men." 

While  awaiting  my  turn  I  caught  sight  of  a  face  I  knew,  and 
on  getting  closer,  found  an  old  friend.  We  had  not  met  since 
he  and  I  were  at  a  military  crammer's  together  in  London 
many  years  before.  He  was  on  his  way  home  from  Buluwayo, 
being  a  wanderer  by  nature,  when  the  war  broke  out  and  the 

temptation  proved  too  much  for  him.  Poor  M .  He  was 

shot  in  three  places  at  the  battle  of  Colenso  and  died  before 
he  could  be  moved.  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  several  aching 
hearts  in  his  Irish  home. 

In  due  course  I  found  myself  a  full-blown  trooper  in  Thorney- 
croft's  Mounted  Infantry.  And  here  let  me  say  that  to  speak 
correctly  a  mounted  infantry  soldier  is  not  a  "trooper"  but 
a  private,  and  belongs  to  a  "  company "  not  a  squadron.  But 
a  horse-soldier  is  a  horse-soldier,  and  you  will  never  get  one 
to  allow  the  chance  of  his  being  confounded  with  a  "foot- 
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slogger,"  and  as  the  Colonel  and  his  officers  used  the  word  trooper, 
I  will  ask  the  reader  to  pardon  the  inaccuracy  and  allow  me 
to  use  the  term  here,  as  it  comes  more  readily  to  my  pen. 

The  days  passed  quickly  enough  getting  equipment  and  kit 
together,  and  doing  a  certain  amount  of  rudimentary  dismounted 
drill.  Then  came  the  selecting  and  quieting  down  process  of  the 
troop  horses.  They  were  a  wild  lot  at  first,  only  half-broken 
and  in  some  cases  regular  demons.  The  worst  were  left  to  the 
roughriders  who  either  cured  them  or  cast  them.  I  was  fortunate 
in  getting  a  first-class  mount  which  had  been  passed  by  other 
people  on  account  of  a  little  habit  of  letting  fly  madly  with  his 
hind  legs  as  soon  as  any  one  went  up  to  his  stall  to  inspect  him. 
I  fancied  this  kicking  was  the  result  merely  of  excitement 
and  nervousness  and  not  of  vice,  so  took  him  over  and  devoted 
myself  to  getting  him  to  know  me.  I  had  several  nasty  kicks 
before  I  accomplished  it,  but  at  last  he  let  me  put  the  saddle 
on  him  and  I  found  that  my  confidence  was  rewarded  and  that 
I  had  one  of  the  best  horses  in  the  squadron.  In  after  days  when 
we  had  grown  to  love  one  another,  he  would  come  to  my  whistle 
and  behave  more  like  a  pet  dog  than  a  horse,  always  putting  his 
nose  in  the  tent  door  when  driven  in  from  grazing  in  the  evening 
for  a  piece  of  biscuit  or  anything  better  that  I  might  happen  to 
have,  before  being  tied  up  to  the  picket  rope,  and  getting  very 
indignant  if  I  had  not  got  anything  to  give  him.  He  is  now  like 
many  another  good  horse,  a  victim  to  malarial  fever. 

No  doubt  the  principal  qualifications  for  a  troop-horse  in 
a  mounted  infantry  corps  are  not  so  much  speed  and  dash 
as  steadiness  and  endurance — but  above  all  steadiness,  for  in 
scouting  it  is  invaluable  at  times  to  be  able  to  dismount  and 
leave  one's  horse  to  his  own  devices,  knowing  that  you  can  catch 
him  again  at  any  moment  and  climb  up  his  legs  if  time  does  not 
permit  of  a  more  regulation  method.  Again  you  can  fire  off 
a  rifle  under  some  horses'  noses  and  they  will  take  no  notice, 
while  others  will  endeavour  to  break  away  and  gallop  off  into  the 
Ewigkeit,  if  they  hear  the  sound,  of  distant  firing. 


III. 

UNDER  FIRE. 

Our  first  move  was  to  some  ground  about  three  miles  out  of 
Maritzburg  for  the  purpose  of  mounted  drill,  that  is  to  say,  to 
learn  the  simple  movements  necessary  in  changing  from  one 
formation  to  another.  After  spending  a  few  days  in  this  way,  we 
received  a  sudden  order  from  headquarters  to  proceed  to  the  front, 
scarcely  three  weeks  from  the  time  the  regiment  was  started; 

N  2 
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pretty  quick  work,  and  reflecting,  I  think,  great  credit  on  the 
organisation.  Mistakes  there  were,  of  course,  and  chief  among 
these,  the  matter  of  kit.  We  were  amply  supplied  with  all 
requirements,  including  two  blankets,  a  waterproof  sheet  and  a 
horse  rug.  And  in  the  innocence  of  my  heart  I  had  added  a 
few  articles  that  I  considered  necessary  to  personal  comfort  and 
cleanliness — a  sponge,  hair  brush,  and  a  clothes  brush.  But  it 
was  found  impossible  to  carry  so  much,  and  half  was  left  behind. 
Later  on  the  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt,  and  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  a  single  blanket  and 
no  waterproof  sheet,  carrying  all  our  worldly  goods  in  our  saddle 
wallets.  But  if  a  man  possessed  a  warm  jersey  and  cap  for 
nights,  a  spare  shirt,  a  pair  of  socks  and  a  piece  of  soap,  he  could 
roll  up  in  his  one  blanket,  pillow  his  head  on  the  saddle  and  count 
himself  fortunate.  I  went  through  the  whole  Natal  campaign 
thus  provided,  and  am  bound  to  admit  that,  though  one  suffers  a 
good  deal  in  cleanliness,  it  is  far  better  to  be  without  impedimenta 
of  any  sort. 

Packed  in  four  trains,  horses  and  men  in  cattle-trucks,  we 
reached  Mooi  River  after  a  six  or  seven  hours'  journey,  to  find 
the  Boers  already  arrived  and  threatening  Maritzburg.  We  had 
plenty  of  infantry  and  two  or  three  field  batteries,  but,  except 
ourselves,  no  mounted  troops,  so  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work  for  us  in  prospect.  Within  a  very  few  hours  we  had  our 
"baptism  of  fire."  The  regiment  was  making  a  reconnaissance, 
when  we  found  the  enemy  and  a  few  shots  were  exchanged. 
Gradually  the  firing  increased  until  we  were  pounding  away  at  one 
another  hammer  and  tongs.  I  was  galloper  to  the  adjutant  that 
day  and  heard  the  Colonel  remark  to  him  :  "  What  the  deuce  is  all 
this  firing  ?  We're  not  supposed  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  ;  we're 
out  on  a  reconnaissance,"  and  he  sent  me  off  to  the  right  flank  to 
ask  the  officer  in  command  there  what  he  was  firing  at.  "  Boers," 
was  the  somewhat  laconic  answer,  which  reply  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  trouble  the  Colonel  with.  All  the  same  I  feel 
certain  he  did  not  very  much  object  to  the  proceedings,  or  we 
should  have  heard  of  it  quickly  enough,  probably  he  considered  it 
just  as  well  to  get  the  men  used  to  being  under  fire  as  soon  as 
possible.  Nothing  particular  resulted  from  that  skirmish,  both 
parties  retiring,  but  it  served  to  introduce  the  Boers  to  another 
regiment  of  Uitlander  horse,  and  inspired  them  with  respect 
for  our  shooting  for  we  laid  several  of  them  out,  much  to  their 
chagrin  and  surprise,  as  we  ascertained  afterwards,  it  being  an 
article  of  belief  with  them  that  "  rooineks  "  were  quite  unable  to 
shoot.  As  to  the  shooting  capabilities  of  the  Boers,  opinions 
differ,  but  amongst  South  Africans  it  is  usually  agreed  that  they 
are  very  expert  up  to  about  four  hundred  yards — the  utmost 
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range   at  which  buck  is   generally  shot — but  that  beyond  this 
distance  they  are  not  in  it  with  even  our  second  class  shots. 

Until  you  get  used  to  it,  being  under  rifle  fire  is  very  discom- 
posing to  the  nerves.  The  continual  whistling  of  the  bullets 
round  your  head,  and  they  always  sound  as  if  they  were  about 
an  inch  off,  create  a  great  temptation  to  keep  ducking,  and  it 
is  not  until  you  realise  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  that  the  desire 
leaves  you.  Galloping  about  from  position  to  position,  I  got 
plentifully  peppered,  but  by  the  end  of  the  day  I  was  cured. 
Nevertheless  I  consider  that  rifle  fire  is  at  all  times  more  galling 
than  any  shell  fire.  You  can  hear  the  report  of  a  big  gun,  judge 
roughly  of  the  course  and  proximity  of  the  shell,  and  in  some  cases 
get  sheltered  before  it  bursts,  which  at  any  rate  inspires  confidence. 

Then  began  a  regular  game  of  hide-and-seek.  The  Boers 
would  start  shelling  our  camp  at  daybreak  from  one  position, 
and  when  we  went  out  to  remonstrate  they  would  be  off 
to  another,  all  the  time  looting  cattle  and  destroying  farms. 
Day  and  night  it  was  a  succession  of  patrolling,  outposts,  recon- 
naissances and  skirmishes.  Add  to  the  continuous  hard  work, 
continuous  rain,  lack  of  sleep  (I  only  got  half  a  night's  rest  in  the 
tent,  and  never  had  my  boots  off  during  the  whole  ten  days  at 
Mooi  river),  and  very  irregular  supplies  of  food,  and  it  may  easily 
be  imagined  that  at  the  end  of  it  we  were  most  of  us,  men  and 
horses,  nearly  dead  beat.  But  we  had  stopped  the  advance  on 
Maritzburg,  and  the  Boers  fell  back  on  their  position  round 
Lady  smith.  Thus  ended  the  Boer  advance  into  Natal,  and  what 
may  be  fittingly  described  as  the  first  stage  in  the  campaign. 

The  wet  and  exposure  brought  on  a  sharp  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever,  and  after  being  two  days  in  the  field  hospital  I  was  sent 
down  to  the  base  hospital  at  Maritzburg.  In  the  former  I  was 
under  canvas — the  ordinary  bed  tent — with  a  waterproof  sheet 
and  two  blankets.  I  had  a  good  supply  of  milk  and  bovril, 
efficient  medical  supervision,  and  ample  attention  from  the 
E.A.M.C.  orderlies.  In  the  latter  I  had  a  bed  and  was  attended 
to  by  a  nurse  and  orderlies,  supplied  with  all  possible  comforts 
and  looked  after  by  a  civilian  doctor,  holding,  of  course,  temporary 
military  rank,  who  gave  as  much  care  to  my  case  as  I  have  ever 
received  under  other  circumstances  from  private  medical  atten- 
dants. When  convalescent  I  was  sent  down  to  a  hospital  ship  at 
Durban  to  complete  my  recovery,  from  whence  I  obtained  sick 
leave.  My  illness  caused  me  to  miss  the  battle  of  Colenso,  and  I 
will  not  make  any  attempt  to  tell  the  story  at  second  hand.  The 
action,  however,  will  be  ever  memorable  to  me,  as  in  it  my  two 
friends,  M.,  already  mentioned,  and  another  were  killed,  and  also 
through  the  untimely  end  of  a  poor  little  fox  terrier,  "  Towser," 
To  those  who  love  dogs  I  would  tell  his  little  story. 
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Nominally,  Towser  belonged  to  his  master :  actually  he  owned 
the  regiment.  He  joined  with  his  master,  but  from  that  day  he 
ceased  to  be  a  private  personage  and  became  the  regimental  dog. 
When  the  "  fall  in  "  sounded  Towser  took  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  regiment,  wet  or  fine,  in  daylight  or  darkness,  he  was  always 
there.  We  had  supplied  him,  as  became  a  military  dog  on  active 
service,  with  a  neat  coat  of  khaki  paint,  and  emblazoned  on  his 
back  by  way  of  facings  in  red  paint,  were  his  name  and  regiment, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  he  was  thoroughly  proud  of  his  get-up.  Off 
duty  he  unbent  to  a  large  degree,  and  though  sticking  very  firmly 
to  his  own  tent,  in  spite  of  the  many  temptations  offered  elsewhere, 
he  shared  his  favours  very  equally  amongst  those  of  us  who  formed 
the  inmates,  sleeping  in  turn  with  each  cuddled  up  under  the 
blankets,  and  being  quite  impartial  in  accepting  his  rations  from 
any  that  offered.  So  he  continued,  the  friend  of  a  few,  the  leader 
of  all,  caring  nothing  for  bullets  and  dearly  loving  a  skirmish,  until 
the  fatal  day  of  Colenso  when  he  had  come  out  as  usual,  and  sitting 
beside  his  master  signified  his  approval  by  excited  barks.  A  few 
yards'  advance  was  made  and  the  man  struck  full  in  the  chest  by 
a  bullet,  pitched  forward  on  to  his  head  to  move  no  more.  The 
dog  was  surprised,  then  distressed,  then  overwhelmed.  He  had 
seen  men  killed  before,  but  at  the  end  the  old  affection  for  his 
master  proved  strongest,  and  realising  the  truth  he  sat  beside  him 
with  his  head  bowed  down  and  shivered  all  over.  In  this  position 
he  remained  for  over  half  an  hour,  for  he  was  still  there  when 
the  regiment  retired  again.  At  length  another  bullet  laid  him 
beside  his  master.  I  hope  that  the  Boers  grasped  the  situation 
and  buried  them  together. 

IV. 

CROSSING  THE  TUGELA. 

I  returned  to  the  front  in  good  time  for  the  second  attempt  to 
cross  the  Tugela.  The  troops  extended  from  Chievely  to  the 
west,  and  for  some  days  we  were  encamped  close  to  an  absentee 
rebel's  well-stocked  farm,  during  which  period  I'm  afraid  1 
must  plead  guilty  to  occasionally  looting  the  ducks,  geese, 
and  fruit.  The  rations  supplied  us  were  good  and  plentiful  con- 
sidering the  enormous  difficulties  of  transport ;  in  camp,  fresh 
meat  and  bread;  on  the  march  "bully  beef"  and  biscuit  in 
addition  to  periodical  issues  of  bacon,  cheese  and  jam.  I  elected 
to  get  on  with  the  jam,  only  supplemented  by  such  potted  meats 
as  were  to  be  obtained  from  the  "  dry  canteens  "  or  stores  which 
followed  the  various  regiments  when  possible,  for  the  fresh  meat 
unskilfully  boiled,  was  always  tough  and  unpalatable,  and  "  bully 
beef,"  after  travelling  any  time  under  the  scorching  sun,  melts 
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into  a  sort  of  sodden  greasy  mass  that  is  very  unappetising.  It 
will  therefore  be  easily  understood  that  the  acquisition  of  poultry 
from  the  possession  of  the  disloyal  Dutchman  offered  an  irresis- 
tible temptation,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  military 
authorities  set  their  faces  strongly  against  these  depredations, 
visiting  detected  offenders  with  severe  pains  and  penalties. 

The  crossing  of  the  Tugela  was  accomplished  without  opposi- 
tion. A  pontoon  was  thrown  over  for  the  infantry,  and  the 
cavalry  crossed  at  Potgieters  Drift.  The  river,  swollen  by  recent 
heavy  rains,  ran  like  a  mill  race,  and  the  water  on  the  one 
deviating  path  was  sometimes  up  to  the  horses'  withers.  A 
dragoon  was  swept  away  and  drowned,  and  then  volunteers  were 
called  for  to  go  into  the  river  and  form  a  line  across  to  rescue  any 
in  similar  peril,  and  to  prevent  the  horses  turning  their  heads 
down  stream — a  fatal  proceeding.  Being  well  at  home  in  the 
water  I  volunteered,  and  with  the  others  stripped  and  taking  a 
lance  to  form  a  prop  against  the  force  of  the  stream,  entered 
the  river.  We  got  the  lot  over  without  any  further  casualties 
although  many  were  unhorsed,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  I 
suffered  from  bruised  feet,  owing  to  the  straining  against  the 
stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Then  ensued  several  days  of  manoeuvring  and  small  skirmishes 
until  one  morning  (when  in  the  field  one's  day  begins  about  two 
hours  before  daybreak)  on  leaving  our  bivouac  as  usual  we  found 
that  all  the  troops  seemed  moving  in  the  same  direction  and 
concluded  that  fighting  in  earnest  was  at  length  to  begin.  With 
twenty-four  others  I  was  detailed  to  form  Sir  Charles  Warren's 
bodyguard  and  I  venture  to  assert  he  can  teach  many  of  his  younger 
officers  how  to  endure  discomforts.  He  remained  on  the  open 
veldt  during  all  the  three  days  we  were  with  him,  in  spite  of  his 
age,  without  shelter  and  only  snatching  a  mouthful  of  food  at 
long  intervals.  It  was  suggested  to  put  up  a  tent  for  him  at 
night.  "Have  my  men  got  tents?"  he  asked.  "No?  well 
then  what  is  good  enough  for  them  is  good  enough  for  me." 
And  he  slept  like  the  rest  of  us.  All  this  time  the  firing  of 
artillery  and  rifles  ceased  only  at  night  to  recommence  early  the 
next  morning,  but  truth  to  tell,  unless  one  knows  the  tactical 
disposition  of  the  troops  a  modern  battle  is  a  most  uninteresting 
thing  to  watch  from  afar,  being  spread  over  so  large  an  area  and 
with  nothing  more  to  be  seen  than  an  occasional  bursting  shell ; 
so  that  our  duties  being  nearly  nominal,  we  soon  became  bored 
with  the  proceedings. 

B.  GAEL  AND  MATTHEWS 
(Late  Trooper  Thorneycroft's  Mounted  Infantry). 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   COLOURED    RACES    IN   AUSTRALIA 

I. 

BORN  in  Australia  and  having  been  a  member  of  the  Queens- 
land Cabinet  at  a  time  when  questions  concerning  the  coloured 
races  formed  a  special  feature  of  the  department  over  which  I 
presided,  I  had  special  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  as 
to  the  habits  of  these  people.  Moreover,  the  geographical  position 
of  Queensland  shows  it  to  be  the  nearest  gate  to  the  East — the 
chief  source  of  Australia's  coloured  immigrants — and  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  am  far  wrong  in  saying  that  at  the  present 
time,  relatively  and  almost  numerically,  this  State  possesses  the 
largest  number  of  coloured  persons  in  the  Commonwealth.  In 
these  circumstances  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  own 
views,  and  experiences  regarding  a  subject  of  burning  interest 
over  seas,  and  which,  to  judge  from  the  questions  I  see  down  on 
the  House  of  Lords  notice-paper  in  the  name  of  Lord  Lamington, 
are  not  without  interest  to  legislators  in  the  Motherland. 

For  the  purpose  of  convenience  I  will  divide  the  coloured  races 
in  Australia  into  the  following  classes  :  Aboriginal  natives,  South 
Sea  Islanders  (usually  called  Kanakas),  Chinese,  Japanese,  Coolies, 
that  is,  British  Indians  from  India,  Ceylon  or  Afghanistan,  and 
lastly  other  aliens  such  as  Malays,  Philippine  Islanders  and 
Syrians.  Of  these  the  colour  of  the  first  two  classes  may  be 
said  to  be  "black,"  the  third  and  fourth  "yellow,"  and  the 
remainder  "  brown." 

The  aboriginals  are  mainly  found  north  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  and  may  roughly  be  estimated  to  number  100,000  in 
the  three  States  of  Queensland,  Western  Australia  and  South 
Australia.  They  are  said  by  ethnologists  to  belong  to  the  family 
called  Papuan  or  Australnegro ;  some  of  them,  however,  more 
closely  resemble  the  Malay  in  features.  The  earliest  record  we 
have  of  their  existence  is  when  Captain  Cook,  on  landing  *  from 
the  Endeavour  in  Botany  Bay,  saw  a  group  who  determinedly 
opposed  him.  At  that  time  both  sexes  went  about  absolutely 
naked ;  they  were  located  in  small  colonies  and  divided  into  tribes 

*  April  28th,  1770, 
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possessing  in  most  cases  a  different  language  and  their  migrations 
were  certainly  influenced  by  the  plants  or  animals  they  searched 
for  and  hunted  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with  food.  Till 
very  recently  it  was  their  habit  in  Queensland  to  wend  their 
way  westwards  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Bunya  range  of 
mountains,  a  distance  of  about  two-hundred  miles,  so  that  they 
might  reach  there  when  the  nut  of  that  name,  a  fruit  somewhat 
resembling  in  flavour  when  roasted  the  edible  chestnuts  we  eat 
in  this  country,  is  ripe.  These  pilgrimages  were  always  associated 
with  a  regular  recognised  plan  of  tribal  conflicts  in  which  many 
were  killed.  Even  after  one-hundred  and  thirty  years  of  occupa- 
tion by  the  whites  almost  similar  habits  and  customs  remain 
in  regard  to  those  living  in  camps  or  of  migratory  habits.  They 
remain  nomads  and  supplement  their  living  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  Speaking  generally  the  emu,  kangaroo,  opossum,  and 
fish  are  hunted  at  any  time  ;  in  the  dry  season  they  add  lilies  and 
honey ;  in  the  wet,  roots  and  fruits ;  and  birds',  crocodile  and 
turtle  eggs  whenever  they  can  find  them.  The  method  in  which 
they  secure  their  food  is  not  only  curious  but  at  times  wonderful ; 
for  example,  on  the  darkest  night  I  have  seen  a  scion  of  royalty 
(for  in  or  near  the  large  towns  almost  every  male  survivor  has 
already  had  his  coronation  symbolised  by  a  brass  plate  and  is 
known  by  the  title  of  King),  "His  Majesty  King  Tommy,"  wade 
on  to  a  mud  bank  when  the  tide  was  in,  and  within  half  an  hour 
seize  and  secure  in  their  holes  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  pugnacious 
crabs,  whose  very  presence  in  a  basket  in  which  mangrove  leaves 
and  nippers  alone  were  visible  was  a  warning  not  to  interfere 
with  them  if  you  valued  your  fingers.  How  he  ousted  them 
from  their  holes  and  secured  them  I  did  not  find  out.  I  never 
saw  a  white  man  obtain  them  in  any  similar  way. 

In  some  respects  these  natives  are  lower  in  a  racial  scale,  but 
in  all  powers  of  eyesight  and  in  activity  they  exceed.  I  never 
saw  one  using  spectacles.  Their  system  of  signs  and  gestures 
is  truly  remarkable,  almost  resembling  the  Morse  system.  In 
the  early  days  they  certainly  had  no  idea  of  the  value  or 
attractiveness  of  the  articles  of  civilization  which  generally  please 
the  savage  tastes,  for  they  almost  invariably  ignored  altogether 
the  articles  left  for  them  by  Captain  Cook  as  evidences  of  friend- 
ship. Their  habitations  were  evidently  temporary,  to  protect 
them  from  the  sun  and  rain,  generally  made  of  bark,  boughs 
or  clay.  They  did  not  appear  to  eat  their  animal  food  raw,  but 
as  they  had  no  vessels  in  which  water  could  be  boiled,  they 
either  broiled  the  flesh  upon  the  coals,  or  baked  it  in  a  hole  by 
the  help  of  hot  stones.  They  were  adept  at  a  fire,  which  they 
accomplished  quickly  by  the  friction  of  a  pointed  stick  into  a  hole 
made  in  the  softer  portion  of  the  dried  stem  of  the  flower  of  the 
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grass  tree.  In  the  early  history  of  Moreton  Bay,  one  Pamphlet, 
a  survivor  from  the  wreck  of  a  passing  vessel,  who  received  for 
years  their  hospitality,  has  recorded  that  "  the  natives  at  that 
period  had  no  idea  water  could  be  made  hot,  and  on  his  heating 
some  in  a  tin  pot  the  whole  tribe  gathered  round  him  and 
watched  the  pot,  till  it  began  to  boil,  when  they  took  to  their 
heels  shouting  and  screaming ;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to 
return  till  they  saw  him  pour  out  the  water  and  clean  the  pot, 
when  they  slowly  ventured  back,  but  during  the  whole  of  his 
sojourn  amongst  them  they  were  never  reconciled  to  this  operation 
of  boiling." 

They  have  little  or  no  idea  of  sale  or  barter,  but  their  division 
of  food  amongst  their  tribal  relatives  and  friends,  and  even  with 
the  pack  of  dogs  invariably  living,  eating,  and  sleeping  with  them, 
is  of  the  most  unselfish  nature.  At  first  their  only  drink  was 
cold  water ;  then  they  were  comparatively  free  from  disease  of  any 
kind  and  were  very  healthy.  Where  the  climate  was  good  and 
food  plentiful  the  standards  of  intelligence  and  physique  were 
most  noticeable,  the  well  watered  coast  lands  producing  a  higher 
class  of  people  than  the  dry  interior,  where  the  conditions  were 
not  so  favourable.  Years  ago  I  have  seen  many  splendid  specimens 
both  of  men  and  women  and  in  exceptional  cases  the  young  girls 
with  their  beautiful  black  hair  and  pearly  white  teeth  were 
singularly  comely  and  beautiful,  but  with  civilization  and  its 
vices,  their  features  changed.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that 
they  were  cannibals,  and  even  now  this  custom  still  holds  good 
in  the  far  North  and  West.  I  fear  even  in  nearer  centres  some 
instances  occur,  particularly  of  half-caste  children,  the  murder 
being  due  to  the  suggestion  of  their  white  father  or  assumed 
aboriginal  one.  The  practice  in  other  cases  is  exceptional,  and  is 
generally  followed  as  part  punishment  or  for  spite  or  for  pure 
devilment.  Their  special  relish  was  a  Chinaman,  their  aversion 
to  this  race  being  most  pronounced. 

Being  by  nature  nomads  they  never  like  to  be  confined 
indoors  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  this  was  so  well  recognised 
when  Australia  first  received  its  constitution  that  administrators 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  maximum  im- 
prisonment of  a  native  did  not  exceed  three  years.  I  hardly 
ever  visited  a  penal  establishment  without  having  to  listen  to  the 
appeal  of  some  of  these  caged  birds  to  be  set  free  in  order  to 
regain  their  native  habits  and  haunts.  One  case  in  particular  I 
remember,  an  aboriginal  named  Boney  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
for  the  murder  of  another  native.  His  appeal  established  a 
curious  custom,  that  any  native  against  whom  the  bone  of  a 
dead  person  is  pointed  by  someone  in  authority  must  be  killed 
by  the  tribe.  Boney  being  partly  civilised  when  the  bone  was 
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pointed  at  him,  in  furtherance  of  the  law  of  lex  talionis — a  bone 
for  a  bone — slew  the  pointer,  and,  I  need  hardly  say,  the  facts 
being  established  Boney  was  given  his  freedom.  Nor  do  they 
like  any  settled  occupation,  nor  heavy  manual  labour,  still  in 
some  cases  tribes  have  been  known  to  live  for  half  a  century  on 
one  run,  working  regularly,  harmoniously,  and  contentedly,  but 
principally  in  outdoor  pastoral  occupations  suited  to  their  natural 
tastes  as  hunters. 

I  hoped  these  natives  would  have  been  made  the  first  care  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  such 
was  not  the  case.  The  Constitution  has  claimed  and  secured  a 
monopoly  of  the  Kanakas,  evidently  with  a  view  to  deporting 
them,  but  the  aboriginal  not  placing  his  labour  in  competition 
with  white  labour  was  unheeded,  and  remains  under  the  care 
of  the  particular  State  in  which  he  happens  to  be  located. 
As  to  their  future,  I  fear  with  the  increase  of  civilisation  the 
extinction  of  their  race  is  but  a  question  of  time.  I  have  never 
known  one  case  in  which  either  man  or  woman  has  permanently 
settled  down  to  a  white  man's  ordinary  pursuits.  I  have  known 
many  instances  in  which,  by  education,  habits  of  refinement,  kind 
influence  and  good  example,  supreme  efforts  have  been  made  to 
elevate  these  natives  to  a  higher  social,  political,  or  business 
existence,  or  to  christianise  them,  but  it  has  all  been  of  no  avail. 
They  very  quickly  learn  the  vices  of  the  white  man,  and  greedily 
consume  opium,  alcohol,  and  tobacco,  agencies  which,  applied 
to  their  natural  habits,  shorten  .their  lives ;  and  when  to  this  is 
added  the  plague  spot  of  disease  for  which  the  whites  are  entirely 
responsible,  and  the  fact  that  the  women,  never  very  prolific, 
seldom  rear  their  children,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  numbers 
now  show  a  marked  decrease. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  arrange  by  statute  for  the  systematic 
protection  by  the  State  of  the  remnant  in  Queensland.  Heretofore 
the  work  had  been  left  to  society,  and  the  State  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duty  had  doled  out  a  blanket  on  the  24th  of  May.*  But  in 
December,  1897,  my  concluding  legislative  effort  was  "for  their 
better  care  and  protection,  including  specially  the  half  castes,  and 
for  restricting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  opium  and  alcohol." 
Under  this  Act  900  square  miles  has  been  set  apart  as  a  reserve, 
and  there  are  now  two  principal  protectors,  the  police  of  the 
colony  being  included  in  that  category. 

I  can  hardly  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  aboriginals  without 
some  reference  to  missionary  work.  Missionaries  were  in  the 
field  almost  half  a  century  back.  The  result  of  their  work  from 
a  spiritual  sense  I  must  leave  to  others  to  gauge;  but  on  its 
civilising  influence  the  results,  though  slow,  have  been  decidedly 
*  The  birthday  of  Queen  Victoria. 
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good.  I  could  record  many  instances  of  kindness,  even  to  saving 
of  life  by  wild  savages  under  missionary  influence,  and  all 
Queensland  remembers  the  kindness  of  the  wild  natives  to  the 
survivors  of  the  ill-fated  KanahooJca  which  foundered  in  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria. 

I  now  turn  to  the  South  Sea  Islander.  Australia  on  the 
north  and  east  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  islands  of  which  New 
Guinea,  the  largest,  is  owned  by  the  British,  German,  and 
Dutch.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Queensland  that  it  is  not  wholly 
British.  In  British  New  Guinea  there  are  a  large  number  of 
natives,  some  say  they  exceed  half  a  million,  mostly  savage,  very 
pugnacious,  and  at  times  treacherous.  These  natives  have  not 
come  to  Australia  in  large  numbers,  nor  under  present  arrange- 
ments is  it  possible  to  bring  them  there  for  the  purposes  of 
labour.  That  they  are  agriculturists  is  clearly  established,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  temporary  use  of  these  Papuans 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  this  country  labour  is  imported  for 
hop-picking  and  such  like  work,  returning  there  after  the 
particular  tropical  agriculture  requiring  their  services  is  over 
for  the  season,  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  as  a  civilising 
influence,  and  enable  the  magnificent  and  fertile  coast-lands  to 
produce  all  kinds  of  tropical  products.  But  this,  I  fear,  is  at 
present  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics — personally  I  never 
was  favourable  to  it. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  Colonial  Office,  before  British  New 
Guinea  is  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth,  will  take  proper 
precautions  and  provide  sufficient  safeguards  in  the  interests  of 
the  natives  themselves.  At  present  there  is  an  administrator  who, 
assisted  by  a  council,  manages  all  affairs,  the  finances  being 
supplemented  by  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria 
in  equal  shares.  Below  New  Guinea  and  further  east  lie  the 
Solomon  and  New  Hebrides  groups.  The  former  islands  have  of 
late  years  become  a  British  possession  whilst  the  latter  are  under 
no  form  of  civilised  government,  but  are  in  some  respects  super- 
vised by  a  joint  British  and  French  Commission,  an  arrangement 
quite  insufficient  and  often  unsatisfactory.  Within  this  year  a 
British  agent  has  been  appointed  to  generally  protect  British 
interests  there.  The  French  have  done  the  same.  From  these 
groups  the  labour  necessary  for  the  sugar  farms  in  Queensland 
has  almost  entirely  been  drawn.  The  males  are  called  "  boys," 
a  very  appropriate  designation  owing  to  their  innocent,  happy, 
and  playful  disposition.  In  appearance  there  is  not  a  very 
marked  difference  between  them  and  the  natives  of  the  Continent ; 
their  hair  is  curly,  their  stature  lower,  they  have  a  higher  intelli- 
gence, and  can  be  utilised  in  almost  any  kind  of  manual  labour. 

Accustomed  to  outdoor  life  in  a  tropical  country  they  make 
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splendid  agricultural  labourers,  in  fact  in  planting,  hand- weeding, 
washing  and  cutting  cane  in  North  Queensland  they  perform  well 
work  which  the  white  labourer  cannot  permanently  do,  and  which 
no  white  man  ought  ever  to  be  asked  to  do.  They  bring  their 
women  with  them  in  some  cases,  and  out  of  the  9327  in  Queens- 
land counted  at  the  last  census,  671  were  females.  There  are  not 
10,000  in  all  on  the  Continent,  and  these  have  their  programme 
of  work  so  limited  and  restricted  by  statute  that  there  remains 
for  them  practically  only  the  four  operations  I  have  described,  all 
being  outdoor  work  in  purely  tropical  agriculture.  For  this  they 
are  paid  a  wage  which  far  exceeds  that  ordinarily  paid  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  same  industry  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
average  emolument  being  over  d635  a  year.  That  they  are  thrifty 
is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  although  a  large  number  are 
fond  of  hoarding  or  possessing  their  money,  yet  there  are  those 
amongst  them  who  at  the  last  balance  had  in  the  aggregate 
exceeded  ^620,000  to  their  credit  in  the  Government  Bank.  Their 
women  do  not  blend  with  the  whites,  and  though  their  marriage 
laws  and  customs  seem  to  admit  of  frequent  and  the  simplest 
methods  of  transfer,  no  difficulties  have  arisen  in  consequence, 
and  all  are  happy  and  contented.  They  are  protected  from  the 
hour  they  recruit  till  they  are  returned  to  their  own  native  villages. 
At  one  time  this  was  not  so,  till,  owing  to  numerous  abuses,  the 
State  took  their  protection,  care  and  management  into  its  own 
hands.  To  obtain  a  Kanaka  labourer  at  present  is  neither  an 
easy  nor  a  cheap  process,  and  were  it  not  for  their  peculiar  fitness 
and  their  reliability  it  is  doubtful  if  the  sugar  farmers  would  make 
the  protest  they  are  now  doing  at  being  deprived  of  their  help. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  dispense  with  this  labour,  and 
some  enthusiasts  have  gone  so  far  as  to  demonstrate  that  sugar 
can  be  produced  without  their  aid,  but  in  every  case  the  result 
has  been  abandonment  or  an  admission  of  the  necessity  by  the 
user  of  these  islanders,  and  now  it  is  the  fact  that  even  in  the 
temperate  districts  not  one  hundred  tons  of  sugar  is  produced 
annually  in  Queensland  in  the  production  of  which  a  Kanaka  has 
not  taken  some  part.  In  spite  of  all  the  facts  stated,  and  in  spite 
of  the  strongest  possible  protest  from  the  Government  of  the 
State  most  affected,  and  in  spite  of  the  claim  made  in  March 
1896  at  the  Premier's  Conference  in  Sydney  that  this  question 
should  be  left  for  the  State  alone  interested  to  determine  on 
its  merits,  power  has  been  given  after  a  certain  period  to  deport 
every  Kanaka  out  of  Australia.  The  Japanese,  Chinese,  or  other 
coloured  people  now  there  are  free  to  remain,  their  work  is  not  so 
restricted,  the  aboriginal  native  is  unheeded,  the  Papuan  is  to  be 
annexed,  and  yet  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  islands  a  few 
hundred  miles  from  the  mainland  who  came  to  Queensland  under 
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a  statutory  promise  to  remain,  who  have  become  civilised  or 
partly  so,  in  many  cases  devout  Christians,  are  to  be  bundled  out 
at  the  dictation  of  the  Political  Labour  Party. 

Not  only  is  there  no  sufficient  safeguard  for  the  return  to  their 
respective  villages  on  their  native  islands,  but  under  the  now 
altered  circumstances  there  is  no  guarantee  for  their  safety  or 
living  when  there,  and  no  compensation  is  even  suggested  to 
these  islanders,  nor  to  'the  State,  for  crippling  an  industry  in 
which  at  least  five  millions  sterling  is  concerned,  and  out  of 
which  25,000  white  people  in  Queensland  get  their  living.  The 
Act  which  provides  for  their  deportation  is  entitled  :  "  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  regulation,  restriction,  and  prohibition  of  the 
introduction  of  labourers  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes."  May  I  suggest  some  other  purposes,  viz.,  to  obtain 
for  the  white  labourers  at  present  in  Australia,  many  of  whom 
emigrated  there  with  the  assistance  of  the  loans  raised  here,  a 
monopoly  of  all  avenues  of  employment  so  as  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a  maximum  wage  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  others. 
This  Act  has  now  the  force  of  law,  but  it  or  any  of  its  provisions 
may  be  nullified  by  the  action  of  the  Colonial  Office  at  any  time 
within  the  present  year.  On  the  question  of  the  further  non- 
introduction  of  these  islanders,  strongly  as  I  disbelieve  in  the 
reasons  given  for  this  policy,  the  sugar  farmers  entered  into  the 
Union  and  voluntarily  surrendered  this  question  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  hardly  open  to  any  one  to  now  urge  the 
Colonial  Secretary  to  rectify  the  consequences  of  that  want  of 
foresight.  But  as  one  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  re- 
introduction  of  this  labour  and  who  for  years  administered  the 
law  regarding  it,  I  may  perhaps  ask  that  proper  guarantees  for 
the  safe  deportation  cf  the  Kanakas  may  be  presently  insisted 
upon  seeing  that  many  of  them  are  and  were  when  introduced 
British  subjects. 

HOEACE   TOZER. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  INDIA 
I. 

LAND  ASSESSMENTS— MADRAS— THE  POSITION  OF 
NATIVE  WOMEN— RELIGION— BOMBAY. 

Land  THE  Indian  Congress  has  praised  the  Viceroy,  even 

Assess-  in  his  third  year  of  office,  but  the  Viceroy  has  hardly 
ments.  ^een  a^e  ^.Q  re^urn  ^e  compliment,  and  praise  the 

Congress,  to  which  he  has  just  dealt  a  severe  blow.  The  Govern- 
ment resolution  on  land  assessments  disposes  very  completely  of 
this  party's  position  that  such  imposts  are  crushing,  and  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  famines.  Perhaps  its  issue  following  so 
shortly  after  his  speech  in  Parliament  upon  Mr.  Caine's  motion, 
induced  Lord  George  Hamilton  to  decline  to  receive  the  Famine 
Union,  which  in  point  of  fact  has  nothing  new  to  propose,  and 
has  made  so  little  practical  progress  that  I  can  hardly  regret  that, 
owing  to  the  publicly  expressed  and  unrecanted  views  of  certain 
members  of  the  committee,  I  was  constrained  to  decline  an  invita- 
tion to  become  a  member.  This  resolution  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable  documents  which  has  ever  issued  from 
the  Indian  Government's  offices,  and  it  makes  clear  what  was 
previously  very  unnecessarily  wrapped  up  in  professional  phrases, 
and  a  kind  of  pseudo-scientific  terminology. 

The  substance  of  the  resolution  has  already  found  a  place  in 
this  series  of  articles  upon  Indian  affairs,  which  is  not  surprising 
since  I  urged  in  the  Viceroy's  Legislative  Council  two  years 
ago,  "  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  and  acceptable  to  many 
seekers  after  information  in  India  and  in  England  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  publish,  not  a  masterly  or  exhaustive  report, 
but  a  brief  and  popular  memorandum  exhibiting  the  salient 
features  of  the  settlements  effected  in  different  provinces."  This 
has  now  been  done  after  a  reference  to  all  provinces.  The 
permanent  settlement  is  found  to  be  no  protection  against  the 
incidence  and  consequences  of  famine.  When  Government  receives 
its  land  revenue  from  landlords,  half  the  assets  are  taken  from 
the  landlord,  not  from  the  cultivator,  while  the  latter  is  protected 
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by  legislation  from  a  rise  of  rent  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
When  the  revenue  is  taken  directly  from  the  cultivator,  it  is 
shown  that  the  Government  takes  much  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  gross,  the  counsel  of  perfection  of  Mr.  Dutt  and  his  school. 
As  regards  local  taxation  the  Government  claims  that  it  is  not 
immoderate.  Perhaps  not,  but  the  ryot  resents  any  local  taxa- 
tion, though  he  pays  that  immemorial  impost,  the  land  tax, 
without  a  murmur,  and  has  never  dreamt  of  supposing  it  was  the 
cause  of  famine.  Lord  Curzon's  Government  most  wisely  lays  it 
down  that  the  land  revenue  system  is  no  science,  but  ordinary 
business,  and  one  worthy  of  the  best  men  he  can  find  for  its  per- 
formance. Mr.  Caine  was  more  moderate  in  the  Indian  poverty 
debate  than  Mr.  Dutt,  Mr.  Naorogee  and  Mr.  W.  Digby,  but 
his  proposals  for  buying  out  the  money-lenders,  and  for  universal 
irrigation,  were  hardly  practical  politics,  and  gave  Lord  George 
Hamilton  an  opportunity  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  make  the 
most  in  his  interesting  and  able  speech.  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  debate,  and  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell, 
and  Mr.  Digby,  under  the  gallery,  heard  themselves  quoted  with 
continual  repetition,  while  old  civil  servants  in  the  same  place 
were  used  as  examples  of  the  immaturity,  at  which  such  func- 
tionaries are,  to  the  detriment  of  Indian  finances,  permitted  to 
retire.  Mr.  Caine  read  rather  long  quotations,  which  impaired 
the  effect  of  the  otherwise  interesting,  and  obviously  sincere, 
speech  he  made. 

The  Madras  Harbour,  which  from  the  first  has 
been  a  most  disappointing  undertaking,  has  lately 
attracted  renewed  attention  from  General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke's 
mention  of  its  importance  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view.  This 
has  been  emphasized  since  Sir  Andrew  wrote,  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Sultan  has  finally  granted  the  concession  for  the 
construction  of  the  Anatolian-Persian  Gulf  Railway  to  Germany, 
and  by  the  publication,  last  week,  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  agree- 
ment. General  Sir  Richard  Sankey  has  pointed  out  that  when 
Karachi  is  connected  with  Anatolia  by  rail,  the  shortest  route 
to  the  Far  East  will  be  vid  Madras,  which  would  thus  become 
the  port  of  departure  for  the  Far  East  and  Australia,  "  a  shorter 
and  more  convenient  route  than  that  offered  by  the  Siberian 
railway."  And  the  time  has  come  to  consider  how  best  to 
provide  simultaneously  for  the  commercial  and  naval  requirements 
of  the  port,  with  which  only  Trincomalee  can  compare  in  point  of 
geographical  position,  while  it  is  far  inferior  in  regard  to  climate 
and  communications,  Madras  being  as  conspicuously  healthy  as 
Trincomalee  is  notoriously  the  reverse.  No  great  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  making  another  harbour  with  smooth 
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water,  supplemented  by  a  graving  dock  for  the  repair  of  warships, 
but  the  charge  could  not  fairly  fall  upon  the  already  overweighted 
local  trade.  If  the  naval  dock  were  undertaken  as  an  Imperial 
work,  the  expense  of  constructing  a  detached  breakwater,  running 
north  and  south,  which  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  originally  recom- 
mended, to  protect  the  present  eastern  entrance,  and  of  con- 
structing a  dock  in  the  sand  accretion  beyond  the  southern  arm, 
about  two  millions  sterling  in  all,  could  be  borne  by  Madras 
revenues,  if  that  Presidency  were  permitted  with  the  return  of 
prosperous  seasons  to  retain  for  this  purpose  that  extra  amount, 
spread  over  several  years,  out  of  its  own  resources,  from  which 
the  deficiencies  of  other  provinces  are  so  largely  recruited.  The 
annual  interest  charge  of  £60,000  would  be  no  great  matter,  and 
the  improvements  would  no  doubt,  in  no  long  time,  pay  the 
interest  and  working  charges,  which,  however,  Government  would 
have  to  face.  Thus  the  reproach  that  millions  have  been  wasted 
to  no  great  purpose  would  be  removed,  trade  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  would  revive,  the  Admiralty  might  be  induced  to  sanction 
the  simultaneous  construction  of  a  graving  and  repair  dock,  and 
a  property  soon  perhaps  to  become  that  of  the  State,  the  Madras 
Eailway,  would  be  immensely  improved  in  value.  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  important  trunk  line,  long  of  a  lethargic  and  un- 
enterprising character,  will  certainly  be  found  ready  to  take  its 
fair  share  in  carrying  out  this  all-important  improvement,  under 
its  present  board,  with  Colonel  Gardiner  at  its  head,  the  first 
officer  appointed  Public  Works  Member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council 
for  his  practical  acquaintance,  at  first  hand,  with  public  works. 

The  native  press  of  Madras  reviews  very  favourably  Lord 
AmpthilTs  first  completed  year  of  office,  gives  him  credit  for 
"great  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  deep  sympathy  with  the 
people,"  and  seems  therefore  somewhat  unreasonable  in  saying, 
"  he  has  not  achieved  any  useful  measure  of  reform."  He  would 
have  been  a  rash  man  had  he  reformed  many  things  in  a  year. 
The  leading  Southern  Indian  paper  however,  hints  that  any 
failure  in  achievement  may  be  due  "  to  the  surroundings  amidst 
which  he  has  been  placed."  How  many  people  in  England  know 
that  since  the  local  Commanders-in-chief  ceased  to  be  members  of 
the  councils,  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  may  be 
out- voted  on  all  occasions,  unless  they  dare  to  use  a  rarely 
exercised  power  like  that  of  the  Royal  Warrant,  by  their  two 
civilian  colleagues,  from  whom  they  are  only  distinguished  over  and 
above  pomp,  circumstance,  and  pay,  by  the  right  to  select  officers 
for  all  appointments  in  their  Presidencies,  a  function,  however,  by 
the  exercise  of  which  hangs  such  power  and  privilege,  as  can  yet 
maintain  for  their  Excellencies  their  actual  pre-eminence  of  former 
days.  For  Commanders-in-chiefs  generally  voted  with  Governors, 
VOL,  III.— No.  14.  o 
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an  understanding  fraught  with  good,  not  evil,  for  the  public  weal, 
controversial  questions  affecting  which  rarely  arise  in  Madras  and 
Bombay,  the  only  provinces  still  possessing  these  anomalous, 
and  but  for  mutual  forbearance  and  good  feeling,  unworkable 
constitutions.  The  "  Mahomedan  Anglo-Oriental  Educational 
Conference  "  has  done  useful  work  notwithstanding  its  unneces- 
sarily sesquipedalian  designation.  Both  Lord  Ampthill  and  Lord 
Cromer  directly  and  indirectly  assisted  in  the  proceedings,  and 
under  the  present  Governor  it  is  evident  Madras  will  not  willingly 
renounce  its  educational  pre-eminence,  another  indication  of 
which  is  afforded  by  its  readiness  to  contribute  towards  the 
King's  Medal,  and  the  Asiatic  Society's  prizes,  a  movement  in 
which  the  leading  spirits  have  been  the  Maharaja  of  Travancore, 
the  Raja  of  Cochin,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Sim. 

rp^  Lady  Ampthill    did  well  to  inform    the   Queen, 

position  through  Lady  George  Hamilton,  of  the  keen  interest 
of  Native  taken  by  the  ladies  of  the  Madras  Presidency  in  the 
Women's  Victoria  Memorial  Fund.  The  women  of 
Madras  are  famous  for  domestic  virtues,  and  it  is  among  such 
that  the  admirers  of  Queen  Victoria  naturally  abound.  Miss 
Noble  lately  did  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  high 
character  usual  among  Hindu  women,  whose  merits  are  very 
generally  less  appreciated  than  they  deserve  to  be,  partly  owing  to 
its  being  taken  for  granted,  that  they  are  down-trodden  slaves, 
and  ill-treated  drudges,  than  which  nothing  can  possibly  be 
farther  from  fact.  Wives  and  mothers  have  at  least  as  much 
influence  in  India  as  in  other  countries,  and  to  their  honour, 
be  it  said,  light  conduct  and  unfaithfulness  are  amongst  them 
of  the  rarest  occurrence.  If  the  lines  between  which  their  simple 
lives  run  are  somewhat  narrow,  they  are  almost  always  straight. 
They  would  not  look  upon  Mr.  Tree's  gorgeous  spectacle  of 
"  Ulysses "  as  offering  an  example  of  conjugal  constancy  to  a 
generation  which  has  become  accustomed  to  a  less  exalted  ideal. 
It  might  safely  be  asserted  that  the  average  Hindu  wife  possesses 
in  substance  the  virtues  illustrated  in  the  person  of  Penelope, 
and  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  exceptional  merit  attached 
to  their  possession.  The  cynic  Byron  said : 

"  Not  every  traveller  on  his  home  return, 

Meets  with  the  same  good  fortune  as  Ulysses; 

Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn, 

Or  show  the  same  distaste  for  suitors'  kisses." 

The  Indian  Byron  has  yet  to  appear,  but  he  would  have  a  very 
moderate  success  in  sneering  at  female  chastity  among  a  race 
which  finds  its  ideal  of  womanhood  in  Sita,  a  type  in  substance, 
perhaps,  the  commonest  among  Indian  women. 
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Upon  no  subject  is  the  British  public  more  indifferently 
informed  than  in  regard  to  the  status  and  position  of  women 
in  the  East.  Nor  can  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  India 
ever  learn  anything  upon  this  subject  unless  they  speak  the 
native  languages  with  ease  and  fluency,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
really  converse  with  the  Indians,  and  unless  they  continually 
associate  with  the  people,  and  are  trusted  and  liked  by  them. 
It  is  almost  an  article  of  faith,  for  instance,  with  missionary 
bodies  that  purdah  women,  who  are  erroneously  believed  in 
England  to  be  a  large  proportion  of  the  female  population,  are 
very  frequently,  if  not  generally,  ill-treated  by  their  male  relations 
and  guardians.  The  contrary,  however,  is  the  case.  Mr.  Budyard 
Kipling  justly  remarks  in  'Kim*  that  "purdah  women  have 
always  been  in  business  touch  with  a  thousand  outside  interests.' ' 

We  hear  sometimes  of  imprisoned  Parsees  and  captive  prin- 
cesses, enthralled  in  such  bonds  as  can  be  loosed  by  one  weak 
woman's  intervention.  There  is,  however,  a  moral  in  such 
stories.  Women  in  India  are  often  imprisoned,  but  of  their  own 
choice.  Again,  how  is  it  possible  to  criticise  tales  recently 
described  by  Lord  Hobhouse  in  his  preface,  as  "  holding  up 
phases  of  Indian  society,"  which  represent  widow  remarriage  as 
an  ordinary  occurrence  even  among  "Brahmins  of  the  Brah- 
mins," the  fiery  ordeal,  as  if  it  were  possible  in  modern  India, 
and  the  flogging  of  a  wife  to  death  for  the  breach  of  a  ceremonial 
law  obsolete  for  centuries,  if  ever  in  force,  by  a  Parsee  priest,  as 
if  such  a  monstrous  murder  were  possible  and  permissible  in  a 
community  which  illustrates  in  a  quite  remarkable  manner  all 
the  characteristic  virtues  of  family  life,  and  is  probably  freer  from 
crime  than  almost  any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  distin- 
guished, as  it  is,  for  its  altruistic  attitude  towards  all  mankind, 
and  for  the  strongest  family  affections.  When  will  the  British 
public  learn  that  the  people  of  India  are  not  black,  but  brown, 
bamboo  and  olive  coloured,  resembling  ourselves  far  more  than 
they  favour  the  negro  type,  that  the  vast  majority  marry  one 
adult  woman,  that  female  seclusion  is  a  Mahornedan  not  aT 
Hindu  custom,  and  followed  chiefly  where  Mussulman  influence 
most  prevailed,  that  of  the  non-Brahmins  the  majority  eat  meat 
(except  beef)  when  they  can  get  it,  that  the  poor  man,  when  he 
has  a  copper  to  spare,  takes  a  drink  in  India,  just  as  he  does  in 
England,  and  that  human  nature  in  the  former  country  presents 
many,  nay,  most  of  the  features  we  observe  in  the  inhabitants  of 
these  Atlantic  islands. 

.  The  Bishop  of  Madras's  first  Charge  to  his  Clergy 

has  been  telegraphed  home.     It  is  important  because. 

three-quarters  of  all  the  Christians  in  India,  are-  found  in  the- 

o  2 
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Madras  Presidency,  the  one  fruitful  field  of  missions  since  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  days  to  our  own  time.  The  Bishop  appears  to 
hold  that  while  the  truths  of  Christianity  cannot  advantageously 
be  taught  in  Government  schools,  missionary  colleges  should  be 
aggressive  propagandist  centres.  This  opinion  will  bring  the  new 
Bishop  immediately  into  antagonistic  relations  with  the  Christian 
College  at  Madras,  which,  one  of  the  most  successful  educational 
institutions  in  the  country,  has  not  hitherto  been  directly  a  pro- 
pagandist agency.  Bo  little  indeed  has  it  justified  this  description 
that  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  boys  created  a  storm  even  in 
this  well-established  institution.  Is  the  Bishop  right  in  saying 
the  intellect  of  India  is  pantheistic?  It  is  doubtful  whether 
educated  India  would  accept  a  Christian  bishop's  pronouncement 
to  this  effect.  A  recent  writer,  who  had  evidently  studied  his 
subject,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Annixter,  in  the  "  Epic 
of  the  Wheat,"  "  that  in  a  way  it  was,  and  then  in  another  way 
it  wasn't."  This  is  safe,  and  also  true.  The  late  Bishop  of 
Madras,  who  held  the  office,  I  think,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  never  expressed  any  opinions  upon  any  of  these  subjects, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  his  successor,  after  an  equally 
lengthy  and  complete  experience,  will  be  ready  to  express  very 
positive  opinions  upon  the  trend  of  the  Indian  intellect,  and  its 
attitude  towards  western  religion  and  theology. 

The  subject  is  one  to  which  at  present  no  little  interest  is 
paid.  We  lately  had  Mr.  Lillings ton's  work  on  the  Brahmo  and 
Arya  Samaj,  and  now  Keshub  Chunder  Sen's  lectures  in  India, 
are  republished,  without  notes  or  introduction,  in  order,  it  must 
be  presumed,  to  satisfy  a  demand  which,  in  some  quarters  at 
any  rate,  must  be  believed  to  exist.  Mr.  Lillingston  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Brahmo  movement,  which  has  little 
vitality  at  present,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive step  towards  the  renunciation  of  Hinduism  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Christian  faith.  Indeed,  the  general  Samaj 
repudiates  such  Christian  teaching  as  Keshub  had,  more  or  less, 
assimilated  with  his  indefinite  and  indefinable  faith,  while  the 
Arya  Samaj  holds  the  Vedas  to  be  the  only,  and  when  rightly 
interpreted,  an  infallible,  revelation. 

Bombay,  which  once  saw  in  Sir  Antony  Mac- 
donnell  a  likely  Governor,  now  hails  him  upon  retire- 
ment as  the  most  conspicuous  civilian  administrator  of  his 
generation.  Nor  is  this  judgment  elsewhere  disputed.  He  left 
his  mark  upon  Bengal  and  the  North-West  Provinces  in  Tenancy 
Laws,  advocated  moderate  rents  and  moderate  assessments,  dis- 
sented from  the  policy  which  cost  India  the  Chitral  War,  and 
was  by  common  consent  phenomenally  successful  in  famine  ad- 
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ministration.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Northeote,  the  actual  Governor 
is  engaged  in  making  tours,  and  in  elaborating  schemes  of  reform 
for  his  much-tried  Presidency.  He  has  naturally  enjoined  upon 
the  native  chiefs,  whose  states  he  has  visited,  the  necessity  for 
taking  measures  to  deal  with  scarcity  and  famine,  and  to  prevent 
the  emigration  of  paupers  into  British  India,  which  on  such 
occasions  has  unfortunately  enough  of  its  own  people  to  succour. 
The  Governor  has  also  impressed  upon  his  hearers  the  paramount 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  and  upon 
Indian  chiefs  the  importance  of  an  adequate  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  their  own  country.  These  are  wise  words.  The 
Indians  are  such  good  English,  the  English  are  such  bad  Indian, 
scholars,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  latter  are  too  much, 
indeed  almost  entirely,  dependent  upon  interpreters,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  administrative  efficiency.  The  Government  itself, 
however,  does  very  little  to  encourage  linguistic  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  its  servants. 

The  retirement  of  Sir  George  Birdwood  from  the  India  Office 
is  regretted  by  all.  Sir  George  touched  many  subjects,  and  every- 
thing he  touched  he  adorned.  He  was  a  special  providence  to 
many  indigent  and  other  Indians,  and  among  them  no  man  is 
more  loved  and  respected.  He  always  threw  new  light  upon  his 
subject.  An  instance  occurs  in  his  speech  last  June  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  when  he  pointed  out  that  all  the  Hindu  temples 
of  Bombay  are  those  of  joyous  and  beneficent  gods.  India  will 
not  forget  Sir  George  in  his,  probably  busy,  retirement ;  and  in 
Bombay,  in  particular,  his  memory  will  long  survive  his  retire- 
ment and  his  life. 

J.  D.  BEES. 
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II. 
THE   LAND   QUESTION. 

[In  his  powerful  defence  of  the  Government  of  India  on  the  3rd  February, 
Lord  George  Hamilton  said  :  "  No  man  has  given  expression  more  strongly  to 
this  idea  of  the  imprudence  of  the  cultivator  before  he  knows  how  to  make  use 
of  the  value  of  land  paying  on  too  low  an  assessment  than  Mr.  Thorburn. 
Mr.  Thorburn  delivered  a  very  remarkable  lecture  011  this  very  question  a  short 
time  ago  to  the  Fabian  Society  ;  and  he  pointed  out,  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
these  people  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  alienating  their  lands,  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  money-lender  by  a  low  assessment.  I  ana  not 
finding  fault  with  the  money-lenders,  for  they  are  as  essential  to  agriculture  as 
the  spade  or  the  plough.  But  an  advantage  was  given  to  the  money-lenders  by 
the  system  of  low  assessment,  and  Mr.  Thorburn  compares  two  communities, 
one  in  native  and  the  other  in  British  territory,  where  the  conditions  are  the 
same,  except  that  the  land  assessment  in  the  native  territory  is  double  the 
assessment  in  the  British  territory  ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  cultivators  in  the 
latter  case  are  indebted,  partially  expropriated,  and  utterly  miserable  in  the 
grip  of  the  money-lenders  and  of  our  *  system,'  while  their  brethren  in  the  other 
village,  although  poor,  were  unindebted,  the  sole  right-holders  in  their  villages, 
and  each  village  is  still  a  vigorous  self-governing  community.  He  adds  that  he 
does  not  give  these  instances  as  a  plea  for  high  assessment,  but  as  a  proof  that, 
until  our  system  is  thoroughly  reformed,  the  lighter  the  rating  of  land  the 
easier  was  the  road  to  ruin." 

In  %  this  paper  Mr.  Thorburn  suggests  various  measures  for  the  correction  of 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  the  "  system."-  —  Ed.] 


BELIEF  MEASUEES. 

IN  the  last  number  of  this  REVIEW  I  examined  the  condition 
of  rural  India  before  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  English 
dominion,  and  the  sketch  of  the  working  of  the  reign  of  law, 
built  up  on  Western  models,  was  brought  down,  for  the  different 
local  governments  of  India,  to  the  first  of  the  great  famines, 
which  since  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen-Empress  at  Delhi 
in  1877  have,  under  our  "  system,"  contributed  in  an  ever  intensi- 
fying degree  to  the  permanent  subjection  of  the  rural  masses  to 
their  creditors. 

The  historic  event,  which  inaugurated  the  birth  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  empire,  brought  no  joy  to  many  millions  of  its  new 
citizens.  For  months  previously  no  rain  had  fallen  over  an  area 
larger  than  that  of  France,  and  already  famine  had  gripped 
Madras  and  was  spreading  northwards.  Even  in  Delhi,  though 
it  was  New  Year's  Day,  ordinarily  one  of  the  coldest  in  the  year, 
the  heat  was  intense,  the  air  was  still  and  dust-laden,  and  all 
minds  were  depressed  by  the  weight  of  the  impending  calamity. 
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For  seven  summers  the  harvests  had  been  good  to  normal,  but 
now  for  two  years  (1876-78)  sixty  millions  of  Indians  and  250,000 
square  miles  of  country  continued  famine-afflicted.  The  calamity 
stirred  the  emotions  of  the  English  people.  Their  charity  was 
generous,  but,  great  though  it  was,  it  could  only  reach  a  few  of 
the  sufferers.  In  due  time  a  Famine  Commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  causes  and  suggest  remedies.  Upon  the  state  of  the 
people  throughout  India  generally  the  finding  was  that  "  a  third  of 
the  land-holding  classes  are  deeply  and  inextricably  in  debt,  and 
an  equal  proportion  are  in  debt  though  not  beyond  the  power  of 
recovering  themselves."  The  report  was  considered  and  criticised 
for  a  dozen  years — years  happily  unmarked  by  any  great  calamity 
of  season — and  then  the  dead  weight  of  the  "  system  "  prevailed, 
and  discussions  upon  heroic  measures  were  pigeon-holed  once 
more.  By  1893,  the  rains  continuing  fair,  optimism  had  re- 
asserted itself.  The  pronouncement  now  was  that  it  was  too 
late  to  change  a  working  system  :  "  The  gods  themselves  could  not 
recall  their  gifts."  The  people  had  been  given  free  trade  in  land, 
light  fixed  assessments,  elaborate  laws,  and  courts  and  lawyers 
galore  to  interpret  them ;  sua  si  bona  norint ;  and  after  all,  if  the 
peasant-proprietary  of  any  province  were  replaced  by  capitalist 
landlords,  there  would  be  some  compensation,  for  the  revenue 
would  be  easier  collected,  and  possibly  more  money  would  be 
invested  in  improvements.  All  this  was  true  in  a  sense,  and  might 
have  met  the  case  were  human  beings  devoid  of  feelings. 

In  1894  Lord  Elgin  succeeded  Lord  Lansdowne  as  Viceroy. 
Unaware  of  the  power  of  traditions  and  precedents,  he  announced 
his  intention  of  redressing  agricultural  grievances.  He  plodded 
through  the  literature  on  the  subject,  reduced  it  into  the  compass 
of  a  comprehensive  digest,  and  propounded  his  views  upon  a 
scheme  of  salvation.  But  the  "  system  "  was  stronger  than  he, 
even  though  unexpected  help  came  to  him  from  the  Western 
Punjab.  A  civil  officer  there  carried  out  a  series  of  local  inquiries, 
with  the  result  that  not  only  was  the  fact  established  that  masses 
of  the  Moslem  peasantry  had  been  expropriated  by  Hindu  usurers, 
but  that  the  exasperation  of  the  victims  had  converted  their 
loyalty  into  disaffection.  In  the  report  the  causes  of  the  general 
collapse  of  the  hardy  and  powerful  Mohammedan  tribes  of  the 
Punjab  were  exhaustively  traced  and  reforms  suggested.  The 
Government  at  once  admitted  that  the  situation  was  a  menace  to 
the  British  dominion  west  of  Lahore,  and  that  ameliorations 
were  necessary.  Unhappily  before  action  was  possible  the  famine 
of  1896-1901  and  the  frontier  troubles  of  1897-98  diverted  all 
energies,  and  for  the  time  the  solution  of  the  agrarian  question 
made  no  advance.  .>:>;>,>>  » 

In  the  hot  weather  of  1899,  soon  after  taking, over  the  vice- 
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royalty,  Lord  Curzon  found  the  position  to  be  as  follows  :-— 
Between  1860  and  1880  three  wide-spread  famines  had  occurred, 
each  permanently  submerging  a  larger  number  of  millions  than 
its  predecessor.  After  an  interval  of  sixteen  years,  during  which 
many  of  the  stronger  sufferers  had  regained  a  precarious  solvency, 
a  new  famine  was  devastating  the  land,  and  had  increased  in 
extent  and  intensity,  until  by  the  end  of  1899  it  affected  650,000 
square  miles  and  eighty-one  millions  of  persons.  Besides  claiming 
a  round  million  of  victims,  it  had  arrested  the  growth  of  the 
population  and  promised  to  cost  the  Government  and  people 
between  them  one  hundred  millions  sterling.  Such  a  crushing 
disaster  for  the  agriculturist  was  a  godsend  for  the  capitalists. 
They  resold  at  enormous  profit  the  grain  previously  collected 
from  the  cultivators,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  civil  courts,  which 
were  kept  open  throughout  the  long  visitation,  have  been  since 
and  still  are  acquiring  at  small  cost  the  ancestral  lands  of  the 
starving  peasants. 

Having  before  him  the  report  on  the  results  of  the  inquiries 
conducted  in  the  Punjab,  and  realising  the  grave  consequences 
of  further  inaction,  Lord  Curzon  forthwith  seized  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  riding  rough-shod  over  the  "  system,"  took  a  consider- 
able step  towards  peasant  relief  by  inducing  his  Council  to  pass 
for  the  Punjab  an  Act  which  disabled  money-lenders  from  per- 
manently acquiring  any  more  agricultural  land,  created  a  sort 
of  agricultural  Jubilee  every  twentieth  year,  and  transferred  cases 
under  the  Act  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts  to  revenue 
officers.  He  next  caused  a  somewhat  similar  measure  to  be 
introduced  and  pushed  through  in  Bombay.  Considering  the 
accumulated  difficulties  of  the  problem — the  rehabilitation  of  the 
self-helpless  and  now  suspicious  masses,  the  mitigation  of  the 
hostility  of  the  beneficiaries  under  the  "  system,"  the  impossibility 
of  reducing  the  taxes  levied  upon  agriculture,  and  the  advisability 
of  gaining  the  goodwill  of  the  official  opponents  of  the  reform 
who  would  have  to  work  the  Acts — the  new  departure  may  be 
regarded  with  satisfaction  as  a  first  instalment  towards  the 
solution  of  the  great  question  of  land-law  reform. 

Lord  Curzon  regards  the  Punjab  and  Bombay  enactments  as 
"experiments,"  and  appears  inclined  to  await  developments 
before  taking  further  action,  for  his  concluding  words  upon  the 
passing  of  the  Punjab  Act  were,  "  Should  we  be  successful  in  this 
enterprise,  we  shall  be  encouraged  to  proceed."  If  he  waits  until 
then  half  the  still  solvent  peasantry  will  have  disappeared  as  pro- 
prietors. Obviously  he  cannot  waste  precious  time  in  watching 
results.  He  must  construct  as  well  as  demolish.  He  has  partially 
destroyed  agricultural  credit,  maimed  the  professional  money- 
lenders and  ousted  legal  practitioners  from  some  of  the  courts, 
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but  he  has  yet  to  enable  careful  peasants  to  live  unindebted 
through  bad  seasons  and  to  redeem  their  lost  fields  at  reasonable 
cost.  All  that  will  be  impracticable  until  a  disinterested  substitute 
for  the  village  usurer  has  been  created,  the  rigidity  of  the  land- 
revenue  system  has  been  elasticised,  and  the  courts  and  law 
administered  by  them  have  been  simplified  and  adjusted  to  the 
condition  of  a  rude  and  ignorant  people.  Such  further  measures, 
the  logical  complement  of  those  already  undertaken,  appear  to  be 
the  maximum  advisable  or  possible  for  the  Punjab  and  Bombay. 
Then,  too,  the  rest  of  India  is  crying  out  for  treatment. 

The  task  before  the  Government  of  India  is  immense.     It 
labours  under  many  disabilities.     Here  are  four  of  them : — 

The  Government  cannot  prevent  famines;  i.e.,  rain-failures 
and  the  rise  of  food-grains  to  prices  prohibitive  for 
the  poor,  for  the  possible  extension  of  irrigation-canals 
is  nearing  its  limit;  moreover,  experience  shows  that 
after  a  canal  has  converted  a  desert  into  a  granary,  the 
multiplication  of  mouths  soon  approaches  congestion- 
point.  C 

The  Government  cannot  check  the  continued  growth  of 
population  during  periods  of  propitious  rainfall.  In  a 
continent,  in  which  habit  or  religious  duty  requires  boys 
and  girls  to  be  parents  at  an  age  when  their  English 
contemporaries  are  in  Eton  jackets  or  short  frocks — 
rather,  perhaps,  looking  to  the  classes  concerned,  at 
board  schools — instruction  in  political  economy  and 
what  is  called  "  Moral  Text-books  "  has  little  effect. 
The  Government  cannot  reduce  taxation,  for  ways  and 
means  must  be  found,  and  no  equivalent  for  the  land- 
revenue  can  be  devised,  at  least  none  which  Great 
Britain,  wedded  as  she  is  to  free  trade,  will  tolerate. 
Nor  can  expenditure  on  the  home-charges  or  the  British 
garrison  of  India — so  often  attacked  as  excessive — be 
appreciably  lowered.  Indeed,  what  is  commonly  called 
India's  "  tribute "  or  "  the  drain  without  economic 
return"  will  probably  be  greater  in  the  future  than  it 
is  now.  Whether  it  amounts  to  twenty-five  or  to  thirty- 
five  millions  sterling  a  year,  it  represents  unavoidable 
payments,  interest  on  loans,  pensions  spent  out  of  India, 
the  home  establishments,  private  remittances  from 
salaries  and  the  like.  Some  of  the  items  are  doubtless 
burdensome  to  the  tax-payer,  but  they  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted, and  must  continue  so  long,  at  least,  as  a  foreign 
nation  is  dominant  in  India.  The  cost  of  the  white 
garrison— only  74,000  men— is  great,  no  doubt,  but  were 
India  independent,  protective  expenditure  would  be 
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greater,  for  even  with  internal  tranquillity,  in  addition 
to  land  forces  a  powerful  navy  would  be  required  to 
guard  from  outside  attack  a  continent  with  3000  miles 
of  vulnerable  coast,  and  up  to  the  present  India  con- 
tributes practically  nothing  to  the  cost  of  the  British 
navy,  which  safeguards  her  shores. 

Fourthly,  about  one-third  of  the  Indian  peasantry  are  sub- 
merged beyond  hope  of  redemption.  That  can  hardly 
be  remedied  now  without  despoiling  the  beneficiaries 
under  the  "  system,"  and  wholesale  spoliation,  except  in 
the  unlikely  contingency  of  successful  revolution,  is  out 
of  the  question. 

The  direction  of  the  practicable  measures  which  remain  to  be 
carried  out  I  have  already  outlined.  That  of  first  urgency  is  the 
finding  or  creation  of  the  disinterested  substitute  for  the  pro- 
fessional money-lender.  Hitherto  the  law  has  enabled  him  to 
sell  money  dear.  What  is  now  wanted  is  someone  who  will  sell 
it  cheap,  and  only  for  necessary  purposes,  such  as  the  replacement 
of  dead  plough-cattle,  the  provision  of  seed  grain,  and  the  tiding 
over  of  short  periods  of  scarcity.  The  question  has  been  long 
under  fitful  discussion,  but  as  yet  no  working  scheme  has  been 
devised.  The  nearest  approach  to  success  was  achieved  by  a 
Mr.  Nicholson,  a  Madras  civilian,  who  after  spending  several 
years  on  exhaustive  inquiries,  submitted  in  1895  the  results  of 
his  labours  to  the  Government  of  India.  He  recommended  an 
adaptation  of  the  Kaiffeisen  system  for  India  with  variations — to 
be  ascertained  by  experience — to  suit  local  conditions.  The  first 
requirement  was  the  discovery  for  each  village  or  group  of  villages 
of  experienced  men,  public-spirited  enough  to  establish  experi- 
mental land-banks.  Once  formed  the  suggestion  was  that  the 
Government  should  aid  them  in  every  reasonable  way,  advancing 
capital  and  recovering  loans  for  them,  when  advisable.  The 
recent  famine  commission  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  effect  to  some  such  project,  and  last  summer  a 
committee  of  experts  sat  at  Simla  to  consider  how  best  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Nicholson's  conception.  Lord  George  Hamilton  in  his 
Indian  budget  speech  last  year  spoke  hopefully  of  the  prospects  of 
State-aided  Agricultural  Banks,  or  Mutual  Credit  Associations  as 
it  seems  they  are  to  be  called.  He  said  that  he  expected  one 
or  more  to  be  started  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  but  in 
wording  his  cautious  approval  pointed  out  the  exceptional  diffi- 
culties of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  experiment  in  India. 
After  stating  the  problem,  he  continued  :— 

Its  solution  in  India  is  aggravated  by  the  relatively  much  greater  position, 
•which  Government  there  occupies  in  the  minds  of  the  governed,  compared  with 
the  Administration  in  a  self-governing  coniraunit\'4  These  banks  to  be  useful 
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must  be  numerous ;  to  be  numerous  they  must  be  self-supporting ;  but  they 
cannot  be  started  without  government  support.  We  have,  therefore,  to  try 
and  define  the  support  to  be  given,  so  that  it  should  be  of  such  a  character, 
that,  whilst  sufficient  to  start  a  bank,  it  should  automatically  dimmish  and 
cease  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Too  much  care  cannot  in  this  respect  be  given 
to  the  constitutions  and  framework  of  the  pioneer  institutions. 

The  most  formidable  obstacle  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  our 
"  system  "  has  broken  down  the  communal  character  of  village 
institutions  and  has  substituted  therefor  selfish  individualism, 
the  postulate  for  success,  the  coming  forward  of  capable  dis- 
interested pioneers,  will  be  generally  absent.  Wherever  village 
communities  are  still  going  concerns,  the  members  thrifty  and 
homogeneous,  the  disturbing  element— the  capitalist  intruder — a 
minus  quantity,  good  results  are  possible.  But  in  any  case 
success  will  be  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  confined  for  many  years  to 
come  to  a  few  localities  where  congenial  soil  and  good  gardeners 
may  be  found.  As,  however,  the  situation  is  everywhere  critical, 
and  the  obnoxious  usurer  must  be  replaced  at  once,  the  case 
requires  prompt  and  comprehensive  action.  The  attempt  of  the 
Government  to  shift  the  major  part  of  its  own  responsibility  in 
this  respect  on  to  the  shoulders  of  private  individuals  is,  in  my 
opinion,  foredoomed  to  failure  in  most  districts.  Whatever  is  to 
be  done  must  be  done  quickly,  and  by  the  Government  itself. 

An  instrument  for  the  purpose  already  exists  in  the  two 
Agricultural  Loans  Acts,  both  empowering  the  revenue  authorities 
in  each  province  to  advance  money  to  landholders  at  low  interest, 
the  one  for  land  improvements,  such  as  the  sinking  and  repair  of 
wells,  the  other  for  seed,  cattle,  and  other  necessaries  of  farming. 
Hitherto,  except  to  some  small  extent  during  the  last  seven  years 
in  the  Punjab,  little  use  has  been  made  of  those  two  enabling  enact- 
ments. What  is  required  is  the  framing  of  simple  executive  rules 
for  their  suitable  working,  and  provision  in  the  annual  provincial 
budgets  of  adequate  funds,  which  may,  as  occasion  arises,  be 
applied.  Further,  as  the  granting  and  collection  of  advances  will 
throw  additional  trouble  and  responsibility  on  the  subordinate 
revenue  establishment  of  each  sub-collectorate,  both  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  local  Governments  will  have  to  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  see  that  Acts  and  rules  under  them  are  fully 
utilised  during  drought  periods  in  every  province  affected  by 
scarcity.  As  the  best  private  landlords  throughout  India  make 
advances  with  a  liberal  hand  to  their  distressed  tenants,  whenever 
seasonal  vicissitudes  reduce  them  to  want,  there  is  precedent  and 
reason  for  the  over-lord  of  all  India  doing  the  same.  This  view 
of  the  duty  of  the  Government  has  been  strongly  put  forward  by 
the  Famine  Commission,  whose  report  has  just  been  published. 

That  commission  also  pointed  out,  as  had  been  occasionally 
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done  on  previous  occasions  by  individual  revenue  officers  in  Bom- 
bay and  the  Punjab,  that  the  Government  practice  of  exacting  the 
land  revenue  demand  after  short  harvests  from  cultivators  who 
had  no  food-supply  in  hand,  had  been,  and  was,  a  potent  cause 
of  the  general  indebtedness  of  the  Indian  peasantry.  The  com- 
missioners, therefore,  advised  that  the  demand  should  be  freely 
suspended  or  remitted  during  the  prevalence  of  hard  times. 

To  elasticise  our  rigid  system,  some  reformers  are  now  advo- 
cating a  reversion  to  the  old  method  of  collecting  the  land 
revenue  in  kind,  the  Government  taking  a  sixth  or  other  fraction 
of  each  crop  by  measurement  or  appraisement.  Such  retro- 
gression is,  however,  impracticable  now,  being  too  inquisitorial, 
expensive  and  uncertain  in  operation.  It  would  also  be  universally 
unpopular,  as  during  the  harvesting  season  an  army  of  harpies — 
watchers,  weighmen,  appraisers,  village  accountants,  supervisors 
and  the  like — would  be  let  loose  over  the  land,  the  majority  of 
whom  would  have  to  be  bribed.  There  are,  however,  other 
methods  by  which  reasonable  elasticity  may  be  obtained  with  a 
minimum  of  change  in  the  system  now  in  force.  It  is,  for 
instance,  possible  that  the  desired  effect  may  be  secured  by 
extending  and  amplifying  the  Punjab  practice  of  giving  sus- 
pensions freely  and  writing  off  the  suspended  revenue,  if  not 
recovered  within  three  years  of  the  harvest  for  which  relaxation 
was  given.  Such  a  modus  operandi  depends  for  success  too  much 
on  individual  initiative,  and  under  the  same  conditions  the  actions 
of  no  two  officers  would  be  similar.  Moreover,  suspensions  are 
disliked  by  the  peasantry,  as  they  fear  the  accumulation  of  arrears. 
Then,  too,  as  local  governments  are  always  in  want  of  money, 
timely  and  sufficient  relief  would  rarely  be  given.  What  is  wanted 
is  the  adjustment  of  each  season's  demand  to  the  actual  yield  by 
some  automatically  working  arrangement  which  will  not  involve 
the  recasting  of  our  whole  revenue  system  or  depend  for  success 
on  the  individual  views  and  action  of  each  district  officer.  This 
can  probably  be  effected  in  the  following  way. 

Periodical  crop  forecasts  are  already  submitted  from  each 
district  in  India  to  the  head  of  the  provincial  revenue  department, 
the  expected  yield  of  each  staple  being  graduated  in  terms  of 
numbers  from  100,  representing  a  bumper  crop,  to  0,  indicating 
complete  failure.  It  is  thus  known  before  harvesting  begins 
whether  the  return  will  be  good,  normal,  below  average,  or 
nothing.  Although  these  forecasts  were  devised  more  in  the 
interests  of  the  grain  trade  than  of  the  producers,  they  might 
well  be  adapted  so  as  to  give  elasticity  to  our  hitherto  rigid  system 
of  collection.  By  their  means  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
preparation  of  a  sliding  scale  of  revenue  rates  for  each  class  of 
harvest,  which  would  correspond  with  the  character  of  the  yield 
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and  the  harvest-prices  expected.  The  system  would  be  practically 
automatic  in  operation,  and  what  is  of  great  importance — for 
Government,  at  least — besides  securing  in  drought  seasons  re- 
missions on  rain  lands,  it  would  recoup  to  the  State  the  losses  so 
resulting  by  the  enhanced  rates,  which  would  be  obtained  from 
irrigated  lands.  During  the  last  five  years  of  drought  and  famine 
the  Government  has  been  constrained  to  forego  on  unirrigated  lands 
more  than  a  million  sterling — a  total  much  below  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  famine- 
prices  prevailing  and  the  constancy  of  the  yields  on  irrigated 
lands — especially  those  watered  from  State  canals — the  cultivators 
in  those  favoured  regions  have  not  only  secured  their  usual  out- 
turn, but  sold  it  at  double  or  treble  the  prices,  on  which  their 
assessment  ratings  were  based.  Had  the  system  suggested  been 
in  force,  the  sufferers  who  lost  their  crops  might  have  received 
larger  and  more  timely  remissions  than  they  did,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Government  would  have  collected  full  compensation 
for  all  its  sacrifices  from  the  irrigated  tracts  without  unduly 
restricting  the  profits  of  the  revenue  payers  therein. 

There  remains  finally  the  reform  of  the  legal  system  which  is 
giving  the  moneylenders  a  monopoly  of  the  profits  of  agriculture. 
An  instalment  in  the  desired  direction  has  recently  become  law, 
the  civil  courts  being  empowered  to  go  behind  the  letter  of  a 
contract,  when  of  opinion  that  it  was  unfair  to  the  weaker  party, 
and  should  not  be  enforced.  This  is  something  gained,  but  much 
more  is  wanted.  The  whole  body  of  the  law  comprised  in  the 
Acts  and  Codes  administered  by  our  Courts  requires  to  be 
"  written  down,"  so  to  say,  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the 
ignorant  masses.  As  the  structure  stands  it  may  suit  business 
men  in  the  cities  and  towns,  but  it  is  admittedly  too  exacting 
and  complicated  for  the  simple  transactions  of  the  ignorant 
peasantry  and  their  dependents  throughout  rural  India.  A  con- 
versation I  had  a  few  years  ago  with  a  Biloch  gentleman — of 
course  illiterate — well  illustrates  the  defects  of  our  legal  system, 
and  the  impression  a  little  acquaintance  with  it  leaves  on  an  un- 
sophisticated mind.  I  met  my  friend  at  the  Lahore  railway 
station,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  so  far  from  home. 
"  Sahib,"  he  inquired,  "  do  you  remember  that  land  case  you 
decided  in  my  favour? " 

"Yes,"  was  my  answer.  "It  was  a  simple  affair,  only 
wanting  a  little  local  knowledge.  I  settled  it  on  the  spot,  I 
think,  four  or  five  years  ago." 

"You  did,"  he  acknowledged,  "but  after  you  had  left  the 
district,  my  enemy  employed  pleaders,  and  appealed  up  to  the 
Chief  Court,  and  the  Judges  there  upset  your  order  as  you  had 
signed  yourself  '  District  Officer  '  instead  of '  District  Judge,'  " 
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"  Well,"  I  replied  sorrowfully,  half-guessing  the  sequel,  "  my 
successor  will  decide  the  case  as  I  did  if  he  will  ride  out  to  your 
village." 

"  God  knows,  but  that  would  not  end  ifc,"  he  objected.  "  This 
time  I  mean  to  win  for  a  certainty." 

"How?"  I  queried. 

"  I  arn  bound  to  win,"  he  roared,  already  triumphing,  "for  I 
have  engaged  on  my  side  all  the  best  pleaders  in  Lahore,  so  my 
enemy  can  only  have  cheap  men  now." 

Not  only  does  the  law  require  simplification  where  agricul- 
turists are  concerned,  but  the  methods  of  recruiting  the  native 
judges  who  carry  out  the  law  call  for  revision.  As  they  hear 
almost  all  cases — and  up  country  roundly  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
litigation  arises  out  of  peasant  indebtedness — it  is  of  importance 
that  the  courts  should  have  some  practical  knowledge  of  rural 
conditions,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  should  belong  to  the 
hereditary  land-holding  classes.  As  a  fact  the  personnel  of  our 
courts  of  first  instance  is  almost  wholly  drawn  from  the  com- 
mercial classes  and  ministerial  officials,  both  town-dwellers. 
They  owe  their  appointments  to  long  good  service  as  clerks  in 
government  offices  or  to  their  literary  attainments  proved  by 
their  ability  in  passing  competitive  examinations  in  law  and 
science. 

The  system  produces  tolerable  lawyers  but  bad  judges.  In 
future  I  hope  that  the  Government  will  widen  the  portals  for 
employment  by  going  farther  afield  for  recruits.  As  honour- 
able men  of  fair  education,  experienced  in  village  life,  and  trusted 
by  their  fellow-countrymen,  are  to  be  found  in  every  fraternity 
in  every  district  of  India,  the  courts  who  dispose  of  petty  cases- 
petty  in  absolute  value  but  of  vital  amount  for  poor  agriculturists 
— might  well  be  obtained  from  every  important  class  in  the 
community,  so  that  each  be  fairly  represented  on  the  judgment 
seat.  If  that  were  done,  fewer  disputes  would  come  into  court, 
and  success  in  litigation  would  not  depend,  as  now  usually 
happens,  on  the  longer  purse.  Such  a  new  departure  would 
reduce  the  revenue  from  law  charges,  but  the  Government  would 
be  more  than  compensated  for  its  pecuniary  sacrifice,  because 
cheap,  rapid  and  equitable  finality  would  be  secured,  and  the 
people,  their  confidence  in  our  attempt  to  give  them  justice 
restored,  would  be  less  discontented  with  our  legal  system  than 
they  now  are. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  land  question  in  India  are 
full  of  difficulties,  but,  as  the  tranquillity  of  our  empire  depends 
on  their  solution,  they  must  be  faced  and  overcome.  A  large 
instalment  of  useful  reform  has  just  become  law  for  the  Punjab 
and  Bombay,  but  for  both  we  have  to  finish  what  has  been  well 
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begun,  and  for  the  rest  of  India  we  have  to  begin  what  has  been 
left  undone.  We  have  humbled  our  pride  as  infallible  rulers  of 
Asiatics,  we  have  confessed  our  faults,  we  have  still  to  atone  to 
the  agriculturists  of  India  for  our  unintentional  wrong-doings,  for 
we  are  what  Lord  Curzon  calls  us,  "the  largest  landlords  in 
creation."  In  the  past  we  have  been  narrow,  rule-bound  task- 
masters rather  than  good  landlords.  In  remodelling  our  institu- 
tions we  have  then  to  remember  our  duties  as  landlords.  We 
have  also  to  remember,  to  again  quote  from  Lord  Curzon,  that 
"  we  originated  the  present  land  system  which  has  had  the 
unfortunate  consequences  that  it  is  proposed  to  rectify  as  well  as 
the  legal  system  which  has  given  the  usurer  his  opportunity.  A 
double  responsibility  therefore  rests  on  our  shoulders ; "  for  we 
"  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  consummation  of  a  social  revolution  " 
(i.e.  the  ruin  of  the  peasantry)  "  which  is  in  contradiction  both  to 
the  traditions  of  Indian  society  and  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
British  rule." 

S.  S.  THOKBUEN. 
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THE   OUTLOOK   FOR   BRITISH   COMMERCE 

A   REPLY  TO   MR.   CARNEGIE 

MELBOUBNB,  February  2. 

Mr.  Barton,  the  Federal  Premier,  has  declared  in  the  course  of  an  interview 
that  he  has  always  favoured  attempts  to  foster  trade  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  Empire,  but  that  the  difficulty  was  to  avoid  coming  into  conflict  with 
other  nations. — Renter. 

WE  have  been  told  that  combining  exports  with  imports  and 
allowing  for  the  rise  in  prices,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  last  ten  years  has  remained  practically 
at  a  standstill :  that  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  weaving  we 
are  losing  ground,  whilst  in  financial  affairs  our  friends  across 
the  Atlantic  are  already  taking  business  from  us ;  that  if  recent 
events  in  South  Africa  and  China  have  not  lowered  us  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  the  fall  in  Consols  at  any  rate  means  a  loss  of  genuine 
prestige;  and  lastly,  that  it  is  no  use  despairing  or  deploring, 
because  after  all  we  cannot  expect  more  than  to  be  a  good  second 
to  the  United  States  in  the  great  struggle  for  commercial  and 
financial  supremacy.* 

I  do  not  think  we  need  disturb  ourselves  much  about  the 
"  loss  of  prestige,"  for  just  as  a  short  rest  enables  the  exhausted 
frame  to  quickly  regain  its  accustomed  strength,  so  will  a  period 
of  peace  and  prosperity  restore  power  and  confidence  to  the 
holders  of  British  stocks ;  but  the  question  of  our  stationary 
commerce  is  a  more  serious  matter,  and  one  of  those  unpalatable 
facts  which  it  seems  impossible  to  explain  away.  The  other 
great  nations  of  the  earth  are  rapidly  overtaking  us  in  the  volume 
of  commodities — raw  and  manufactured — which  their  enormous 
territories  and  expanding  populations  enable  them  to  so  readily 
produce.  And  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the  great  struggle  for 
possession  of  the  world's  markets  now  in  progress,  we  must  think 
how  we  can  augment  the  land,  labour,  and  natural  resources  at 
our  disposal.  Impossible  as  this  may  seem  at  first  glance,  a 
moment's  consideration  at  once  opens  our  eyes  to  Great  Britain's 
coming  strength — our  Colonies.  When  will  the  dwellers  in  the 
Motherland  understand  that  their  brothers  beyond  the  seas, 

*  'British  Pessimism,'  by  Andrew  Carnegie.  Nineteenth  Century  Review r 
June  1901. 
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are  not  only  strong  in   all  they  require,  but  are  anxious  and 
proud  to  place  that   strength  at  the  disposal  of  the  Empire? 
Mr.    Carnegie  refers  to  the  "  3J  millions  of  square  miles  un- 
equalled in  natural  resources  with  only  30  people  to  the  square 
mile  "  across  the  Atlantic.     But  what  about  our  eleven  millions 
of  square  miles,  similarly  unrivalled  in  natural  resources,  situated 
not  only  across  the  Atlantic,  but  in  every  position  of  vantage 
throughout    the    world    and    affording    the    largest    sources    of 
natural  supplies   and  the  most  magnificent  markets  for  manu- 
factured   goods   known    to   this   or   any   other   age.     All    these 
territories  are  practically  under  our  control.     Need  we  despair, 
then,  because  our   political   ideals  have   not  yet  so  completely 
matured  as  to  enable  the  stupendous  resources  we  command  to 
be  systematically  organised  and  methodically  developed?    The 
personal  element  Mr.  Carnegie  states  we  still  enjoy — the  "dogged 
endurance,"  "the  ambition  to  excel,"  "the  will  to  do,  or  die." 
Possessing  these   supreme  qualities    and  controlling   some  400 
millions  of  people  inhabiting  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  land-surface 
of  the  globe,  with   every  physical  advantage  and  geographical 
opportunity  that  man  can  desire,  so  far  from  being  pessimists, 
we  ought  to  feel  and  understand  that  both  in  the  matter  of 
numbers  and  natural  resources  we  hold  all  the  winning  cards  in 
the  great  game  for  commercial  supremacy.     It  only  remains  to 
decide  how  we  must  play  them. 

According  to  the  old-fashioned  Free  Trade  ideals,  every  nation 

was  to  devote  itself  to  the  production  of  those  commodities  in 

which  it  could  work  most  economically;   and  the  commodities 

being  exchanged  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  world  at  large 

would    obtain    the  maximum  satisfaction  with    the    minimum 

expenditure  of  time,  labour  and  material.     The  multitude  of 

exchanges  would  give  men  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other  and 

prepare  the  way  for  that  "peace  and  goodwill  among  nations" 

which  would  make  war  impossible.    It  was  a  glorious  dream  and 

one  that  might  well  fascinate  peasant,  merchant,  statesman  and 

philosopher.     Unfortunately  history  has  shown  the  theory  to 

be  somewhat  misleading.     War  is  still  possible,  and  the  great 

nations  of  the  earth  are  yearly  spending  more  and  more  in 

military  and  naval  preparations.      International  commerce  has 

far  exceeded  the  wildest  hopes  of  the  early  Cobdenites,  and  yet 

men  are  just  as  ready  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats  as  ever  they 

were.     Foreign  nations,  too,  have  not  confined  themselves  to  the 

production  of  the  commodities  for  which  they  are  economically 

best  fitted,  but  they  have  by  aid  of  every  device  in  their  power 

set  themselves  to  produce  and  manufacture  those  commodities 

which  hitherto  they  have  had  to  purchase  from  us.     And  so 

successful  have  they  been  that,  not  only  are  they  now  able  to 
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fully  supply  their  own  wants  but,  subsidised  by  their  respective 
Governments,  they  send  their  surplus  products  to  us  and  to  our 
customers,  underselling  us  in  those  very  departments  in  which 
we  fondly  imagined  our  free-trade  system  had  rendered  us 
impregnable. 

These  are  facts  of  common  knowledge  ;  and  they  are  sufficient 
to  cause  anxiety.  Yet  the  ardent  Free-Trader  tells  us  that  if 
foreign  nations  care  to  tax  themselves  for  our  benefit,  so  much 
the  worse  for  them.  There  can  be  no  buying  without  selling,  no 
export  without  a  corresponding  import,  and  consequently  if  they 
hinder  our  goods  from  entering  their  country,  pro  tanto  they 
suffer  in  their  exports  to  ours.  But  is  this  so  ?  In  the  case  of 
a  nation  possessing  the  vast  accumulated  wealth  of  Great  Britain, 
goods  are  not  necessarily  at  once  paid  for  in  goods.  Twenty 
years  or  more  may  elapse  before  an  adjustment  of  international 
indebtedness  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  country's  statistics.  In 
the  meantime  our  surplus  imports  can  be  paid  for  by  a  transfer  of 
wealth  in  forms  that  appear  in  no  Trade  Beturns ;  and  so  long  as 
our  industries  are  at  a  standstill,  some  such  payments  must 
obviously  be  made,  possibly  from  the  profits  of  our  stationary 
commerce,  or  from  capital,  or  from  the  interest  due  to  us  in  our 
capacity  as  international  financiers.  In  any  case  the  position  is 
serious  in  view  of  the  rapid  industrial  progress  of  our  neighbours. ' 
There  is  no  permanent  stagnation  in  life,  we  either  advance 
or  recede.  So  with  our  commerce.  Many  writers  insist  that 
we  are  already  receding.  In  any  event,  we  are  certainly  not 
advancing,  and  the  check  that  our  onward  progress  has  received, 
means  reduced  profits — a  state  of  affairs  that  those  best  acquainted 
with  our  great  national  industries  readily  admit  to  exist.  Our 
company-promoters,  stock-brokers,  bankers  and  financiers  are  all 
flourishing,  and  it  is  probably  they  and  those  around  them  who 
are  paying  for  our  surplus  imports.  This  in  itself  would  be  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  us  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our 
accumulative  powers  as  a  nation  are  now  being  attacked.  The 
industrial  armies  of  the  United  States  are  accumulating  wealth 
more  rapidly  than  we,  and  consequently  the  time  must  very 
shortly  arrive  when  their  bankers  and  financiers  will  be  able  to 
undersell  us  just  as  their  producers  and  manufacturers  have 
already  done. 

How  then  are  we  to  protect  ourselves  ?  Obviously  by  the 
same  means  that  have  been  employed  to  raise  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  to  their  present  magnificent  position.  Whilst 
the  "  forty-five  countries  "  of  America  have  joined  forces,  estab- 
lished Free  Trade  amongst  themselves,  and  thereby  created  a 
compact  industrial  army  of  immense  strength,  the  fifty  odd 
Countries,  Colonies  and  Dependencies  which  make  up  the  British 
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Empire — with  a  population  and  territory  of  far  greater  magnitude 
than  the  United  States—are  not  only  disunited  in  their  politieal 
and  commercial  principles,  but  they  are  actually  in  many  respects 
working  against  each  other,  and  thereby  making  the  way  for  the 
commercial  and  political  ascendency  of  our  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours. It  is  to  the  question  of  "  national  unity  "  that  we  must 
turn  our  attention,  a  unity  first  of  trade-principle,  which  will 
prevent  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  commerce  and  that  of  some  of 
our  Dependencies  and  Colonies  to  a  theory  which,  however 
advantageous  when  originally  introduced,  is  unquestionably  out 
of  date  and  injurious  when  considered  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ments in  transport,  production,  and  international  State-aided  com- 
petition with  which  we  are  now  face  to  face.  Unqualified  Free 
Trade  is  not  only  misleading  as  a  theory,  but  is,  when  considered 
from  the  political  standpoint,  a  mischievous  and  dangerous 
principle  which  we  cannot  too  quickly  abandon  if  we  desire  to 
hold  our  own.  It  has  been  argued  that  if  all  countries  practised 
Free  Trade  all  countries  would  be  gainers.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  notable  fact  that  no  countries  (of  any  magnitude) 
except  ourselves  do  practise  Free  Trade — not  even  our  own 
Colonies — the  argument  in  itself  is  one  that  we,  as  a  commercial 
people,  cannot  possibly  any  longer  accept.  It  rests  on  the 
hypothesis  that  if  all  countries  devote  their  energies  to  the  pro- 
duction of  those  commodities  in  which  they  can  work  most 
economically,  the  world  at  large  will,  by  the  free  exchange  of  the 
various  products,  receive  a  maximum  of  benefits  with  a  minimum 
of  expenditure.  Stated  in  this  form  the  hypothesis  is  unassail- 
able. But  whether  a  practical  adoption  of  the  free-exchange  idea, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  it  may  involve,  is  wise,  we  shall 
have  to  consider. 

The  matter  must  be  regarded  thus :— No  country  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  or  even  of  those 
important  natural  resources  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
manufacture  of  commodities  everywhere  in  daily  demand.  On 
the  contrary,  most  countries  enjoy  moderate  facilities  for  the 
production  of  everything  essential  to  maintain  the  population  in 
a  state  of  average  comfort,  and  extraordinary  facilities  for  the 
production  of  but  very  few  articles  of  commerce — these  not 
necessarily  of  the  first  importance  to  life.  The  cost  and  volume 
of  production,  however,  must  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
countries ;  partly  from  causes  connected  with  the  workers,  such 
as  strength,  intelligence,  energy  and  ambition,  and  partly  from 
causes  arising  from  climate,  quality  of  material,  physical  resources 
and  geographical  opportunity.  Granting  cheap  and  rapid  means 
of  transport,  together  with  a  system  of  unhampered  exchanges,  it 
follows  that  a  tendency  must  arise  in  each  country  to  develop 
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only  those  particular  industries  in  which  that  country  for  the 
moment  enjoys  some  commercial  advantage.  National  effort  will 
be  concentrated  on  the  production  of  the  few  favoured  com- 
modities (not  necessarily  of  the  first  importance  to  national  life), 
whilst  the  great  bulk  of  the  country's  resources  in  which  it  is 
only  moderately  endowed,  will  either  be  but  indifferently  developed 
or  possibly  altogether  neglected.  In  short,  the  progress  of  the 
less  favoured  localities,  countries  or  nations  will  be  seriously 
checked,  if  not  permanently  retarded,  whilst  their  foreign  trade 
must  remain  insignificant.  They  cannot  grow  wheat  or  cotton 
for  export  because  America  can  undersell  them.  They  cannot 
devote  much  attention  to  manufactures,  because  in  piece-goods, 
iron,  steel  and  machinery  Great  Britain  can  do  better.  And  so 
on.  Other  more  favoured  countries  being  in  a  superior  position 
for  production,  the  poorer  localities  have,  therefore,  nothing  to 
offer  the  world  which  the  world  cannot  obtain  more  cheaply  else- 
where. They  must  perforce  remain  in  the  position  of  petty, 
struggling,  semi-developed  peoples  with  comparatively  no  foreign 
trade  and  but  insignificant  home  industries. 

These  are  the  results  that  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  Free-Trade 
principle  tend  to  produce — inequality  of  health,  strength,  security 
and  power,  together  with  a  dense  concentration  of  population  in 
those  localities  most  favoured  in  natural  resources.  With  an 
Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  including  land  and  peoples 
of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  the  richest,  this  is  the  very  last  principle 
we  should  embrace.  Kather  should  we  endeavour  to  diffuse  our 
population — to  cultivate  and  produce  in  every  direction — to  estab- 
lish that  average  of  wealth  and  power  which  can  only  be  attained 
by  helping  the  weak  at  the  expense  of  the  strong.  We  alone  of 
the  whole  world  seem  unable  to  perceive  this  truth  in  connection 
with  our  commercial  policy,  although  we  are  the  foremost  to 
uphold  it  in  every  other  department  of  life. 

The  United  Kingdom  is,  man  for  man,  far  and  away  the 
richest  country  in  the  world.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  in 
aggregate  wealth  any  other  nation  equals  the  British.  This  vast 
accumulation  of  the  products  of  our  past  industry  is  invested  in 
lands,  property  of  all  kinds,  and  industrial  undertakings  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  in  an  unsurpassed  mercantile  marine  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  any  other  nation ;  and  in  an  incalculable  mass 
of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Government  and  Commercial  Securities, 
debts  and  obligations  of  every  description.  With  so  vast  a  reserve 
of  wealth  and  power  behind  us,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  falling 
off  in  our  industrial  progress  makes  at  present  very  little  impres- 
sion on  the  surface  of  our  commercial  statistics,  or  on  the  actions 
of  the  multitude.  But  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  amongst  their  friends  and  neigh- 
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bours  a  steady  dwindling  of  incomes  derived  from  agricultural 
properties  and  from  many  of  the  older  British  industrial  under- 
takings ;  whilst  it  requires  but  very  little  effort  to  go  below  the 
totals  of  our  annual  trade  returns  and  verify  each  for  himself,  not 
only  the  collapse  of  our  Agriculture,  but  also  the  check  to  our 
progress  in  Alkali,  Bleaching  Materials,  Cement,  Cotton  Yarn 
and  Twist,  Piece-goods  (Cotton),  Stockings,  Socks,  Glass,  Bottles, 
Hats,  Jute  Manufactures,  Leather,  Yarn,  Thread  and  Linen 
Manufactures  generally,  Machinery  of  nearly  all  kinds,  Iron  and 
Steel,  Copper,  Lead,  Tin,  Oil,  Paper,  Pasteboard,  Pickles,  Vinegar, 
Sauces,  Condiments,  Preserved  Fruits,  Provisions,  Salt,  Silk,  Silk 
Manufactures,  Skins,  Stones  and  Slates,  Eefined  Sugar,  Tele- 
graphic Wire  and  Apparatus,  Umbrellas,  Wool,  Woollen  and 
Worsted  Manufactures  of  all  kinds.  In  many  of  these  Industries 
we  have  hitherto  regarded  our  position  as  impregnable;  and 
although  the  turn  in  the  tide  may  in  due  course  be  followed  by  a 
return  to  high- water  mark,  the  fact  that  our  commercial  rivals  are 
yearly  supplying  us  and  our  colonies  and  dependencies  with  more 
and  more  of  those  commodities,  for  which  the  means  of  production 
already  exist  in  Great  Britain,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  disturb  our 
confidence  in  a  satisfactory  repetition  of  past  experiences. 

The  imperturbable  arm-chair  Free-Trader  will  reply — If  in  the 
case  of  any  given  industry  it  be  found  that  others  can  produce 
more  economically  than  ourselves,  then  it  is  obviously  to  our 
interests  to  allow  them  to  do  so — to  turn  our  attention  to  those 
other  departments  of  commerce  in  which  we  have  the  advantage 
— and  then  to  exchange  without  let  or  hindrance  the  products  of 
our  respective  energies  and  resources.  In  this  way  all  parties 
will  reap  the  greatest  economic  gain.*  In  other  words  we  are  to 
ignore  the  sacrifice  of  millions  upon  millions  of  capital  involved 
in  the  gradual  abolition  of  our  Cotton,  Woollen  and  Metal  manu- 
factures, and  to  turn  our  attention  to,  say,  growing  tomatoes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  largest  cities,  or  purchasing  shares 
in  the  industrial  enterprises  of  our  neighbours  across  the  Atlantic ; 
for  these  are  directions  in  which  it  is  well  known  that  money  can 
be  profitably  invested.  As  for  the  people  specially  trained  for 
the  technicalities  of  the  mill  and  the  workshop,  they  must  be  left 
to  adjust  their  talents  to  the  altered  conditions.  They  can 
become,  we  are  told,  fruit-growers,  house-painters,  journalists,  com- 
positors, boot-blacks,  chimney-sweeps,  cab-drivers,  tramway-men, 
housemaids,  nursemaids,  cooks,  waitresses,  bank  clerks,  type- writers, 
actors,  scene-shifters,  lawyers,  parsons,  undertakers,  or  any  of  the 
"  dozens  of  occupations  "  that — according  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Cobden  Club — are  "  absolutely  unassailable  by  foreign  competi- 
tion." Or  they  can  emigrate,  presumably  to  the  United  States, 

*  'Free-Trade  and  Protection,'  by  Professor  Fawcett  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ld.). 
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which  has  already  absorbed  two-thirds  of  the  two  millions  of 
Britishers  who  have  left  the  old  country  during  the  last  ten  years 
— a  very  serious  loss  of  national  wealth. 

Before  finally  deciding  to  reject  our  rigid  Free-Trade,  let  us 
take  a  last  glance  at  the  position  of  Great  Britain.  Situated 
most  advantageously  from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  favoured 
with  excellent  harbours  and  a  very  liberal  supply  of  coal  and  iron, 
enjoying  an  extensive  seaboard,  no  part  of  which  is  more  than  a 
few  hours  journey  from  the  richest  mineral  deposits,  a  temperate 
climate  and  an  abundance  of  vigorous  and  intelligent  labour, — 
well  might  our  ancestors  have  pinned  their  faith  to  a  trade 
principle  the  main  feature  of  which  was  complete  freedom  of 
exchange.  With  such  advantages  in  production  as  we  possessed, 
obviously  the  less  our  commerce  was  hampered  the  better ;  so  it 
seemed.  But  how  do  we  stand  now  ?  With  a  smaller  country 
and  less  population  than  either  of  our  chief  industrial  competitors, 
we  are  handicapped  by  an  annual  Government  expenditure  of 
over  ^63  per  head  (as  compared  with  Germany's  £1  Is.  6d.  and 
America's  £1),  by  dear  land,  dear  labour,  and  dear  means  of 
inland  transport.  In  case  these  impediments  to  trade  are  not 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  natural  advantages  we  still 
possess,  the  seventy  millions  of  the  United  States  not  only  unite 
their  marvellous  industrial  resources  in  the  form  of  Trusts  and 
other  powerful  combinations,  but  they  willingly  allow  themselves 
to  be  taxed  with  a  protective  tariff  that  acts  as  a  bounty  and  so 
enables  their  producing  forces  to  undersell  us  even  in  our  own 
territories.  In  short,  to  come  to  the  gist  of  my  argument,  partly 
by  reason  of  the  weight  of  our  own  taxes,  monopolies  and  local 
burdens,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  vast  natural  resources  and 
ingenious  fiscal  devices  of  our  more  formidable  commercial  rivals, 
we  are  rapidly  descending  to  that  point  when,  economically 
speaking,  it  will  be  unsound  and  ridiculous  for  us  to  attempt 
either  to  grow  our  own  food  or  manufacture  the  other  necessaries 
of  life.  Our  neighbours  can  supply  both  cheaper  than  we  :  and 
will  do  so,  as  long  as  we  have  any  accumulated  wealth  from  which 
to  pay.  Our  Economists  and  Statesmen  will  not  allow  us  to 
"divert  industry  into  a  channel  into  which  the  action  of  the 
normal  economic  forces  would  not  have  directed  it,"*  and  as  the 
United  States  with  their  superior  resources  can  (or  will  shortly) 
supply  food,  coal,  iron,  steel,  cotton,  cloth,  machinery  and  other 
of  our  leading  products  at  cheaper  rates  than  we  ourselves  can 
work,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  fold  our  arms  in  philosophic 
resignation,  let  our  manufactures  follow  our  agricultural  indus- 
tries and  submit  to  the  Nemesis. 

We  have  one  alternative.   We  can  employ  our  common  sense  : 

*  '  The  Theory  of  International  Trade,'  by  Professor  Bastable  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ld.). 
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we  can  disentangle  our  minds  from  imperfect  theories  and  listen 
to  business  experts.  Canada's  men  of  commerce  say  "  Adopt  a 
commercial  policy  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual  benefit, 
whereby  each  component  part  of  the  Empire  will  receive  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  in  trade  as  the  result  of  its  national  relation- 
ship." This  is  the  direction  in  which  we  must  go.  Such  a  policy 
would  at  once  bring  400  millions  into  line.  Four  hundred 
millions  would  understand  that  their  efforts  at  production, 
however  small  and  insignificant,  were  at  any  rate  shielded  from 
the  competition  of  other  nations  possibly  better  equipped  than 
themselves.  The  vast  resources  of  the  whole  Empire  would  be 
developed  more  quickly  by  aid  of  the  stimulus  which  this  defence 
would  afford.  True,  the  stimulus  would  be  applied  at  the  expense 
of  those  best  able  to  bear  it ;  but  what  of  that  ?  In  every  social 
organisation  the  protection  of  the  weak  is  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  State :  and  why  this  principle  should  be  condemned  in 
reference  to  international  commerce  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The 
police,  the  army  and  the  navy  each  involve  a  very  large  economic 
loss,  but  our  orthodox  economists  do  not  for  this  reason  denounce 
all  forms  of  society  in  which  such  protective  agencies  exist.  Let 
us  then  protect  our  trade  just  as  we  protect  the  persons  and 
properties  of  those  engaged  in  that  trade.  And  not  alone  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  that  of  the  British  dominions 
beyond  the  seas.  We  have  made  a  beginning  in  India  by  imposing 
a  countervailing  duty  on  bounty-fed  beet-sugar.  Let  the  good 
work  progress.  Let  us  now  protect  Jamaica  just  as  we  have 
protected  Mauritius. 

Referring  to  our  large  expenditure  of  public  money  "  in  pursuit 
of  shadowy  dominion  over  barren  territory  in  far-off,  sparsely 
populated  lands,"  Mr.  Carnegie  gives  us  two  axioms  which  are 
worth  attention.  "  Britain  has  no  advantages  from  her  nominal 
sway  under  the  policy  of  free  trade ;  for  trade  does  not  follow  the 
flag,  it  follows  the  lowest  prices-current."  The  manufacturers  of 
England  should  note  this,  and  also  that,  "a  profitable  home 
market  is  the  strongest  weapon  that  can  be  used  to  conquer 
markets  abroad."  No  home  market  can  be  so  profitable  as  that 
in  which  the  entry  of  competing  goods  is  in  some  degree  limited 
by  the  imposition  of  Protective  duties,  therefore  we,  of  all  the 
great  nations,  are  in  the  worst  position  for  holding  or  securing  a 
large  foreign  trade.  Another  observation  of  this  eminent  critic 
is  worthy  of  our  closest  attention — "  After  British  employers  and 
employed  reach  the  American  standard  of  economic  production, 
Britain  will  still  remain  heavily  handicapped  in  the  industrial 
race  by  the  enormous  load  of  taxation  under  which  her  producers 
labour  as  compared  with  America."  This  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
An  examination  of  the  principal  heads  of  our  Imperial  expenditure 
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shows  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  taxation  is  appropriated  to  the 
Navy  and  the  Army.  As  both  these  arms  of  defence  are  main- 
tained not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
also  to  guard  and  maintain  the  security  of  Greater  Britain,  it  seems 
not  inequitable  that  some  proportion  of  the  direct  cost  should  be 
defrayed  by  our  kinsmen  beyond  the  seas.  In  place,  therefore, 
of  reducing  our  armaments  as  suggested  in  some  quarters,  it 
seems  more  desirable,  in  view  of  the  increasing  strength  of  those 
around  us,  that  the  matter  of  financial  responsibility  for  those 
armaments  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  great 
problem  of  national  unity  which  is  the  one  development  necessary 
to  preserve  our  political  and  commercial  supremacy. 

The  expense  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
just  as  the  fighting  in  South  Africa  has  voluntarily  been  borne  by 
our  loyal  Colonists  and  patriotic  citizens  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  A  small  defence  tax  on  all  imports  to  the  Empire  from 
foreign  countries  would  suffice ;  but  there  must  be  reciprocity 
between  the  various  countries  of  the  Empire.  If  our  political, 
commercial,  and  financial  supremacy  is  to  be  maintained,  the 
wishes  and  advice  of  the  whole  Empire  must  be  considered. 
Excepting  the  few  in  England,  who  may  not  themselves  have 
witnessed  the  marvellous  material  prosperity  of  their  national 
rivals  in  trade,  the  whole  Empire  is  unquestionably  moving  in  the 
direction  of  a  system  of  organised  commercial  control,  such  as 
underlies  the  federation  of  the  United  States,  or  the  principle  of 
the  German  Zollverein.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  the  courage  to 
publicly  outline  such  a  scheme  as  far  back  as  1896,  and  the 
Empire  beyond  the  seas  still  adheres  to  the  views  then  expressed 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Indeed,  the  creation  and  combination 
of  forces  which  a  British  Zollverein  would  involve,  is  the  one 
and  only  solution  to  the  problem  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  told  us  that  we  must  stand  down  and  not 
attempt  to  compete  with  America.  In  reply  to  his  reference  to 
the  magnitude  and  overwhelming  resources  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  already  pointed  out  that  the  British  Empire  is  of  still  greater 
magnitude ;  its  resources — many  almost  untouched  and  unde- 
veloped— are  unsurpassed,  its  population  is  five  times  that  of  the 
States,  whilst  its  seaboard  and  geographical  advantages  are  beyond 
compare.  One  thing  only  is  needed,  unity,  political  and  com- 
mercial unity.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  nation  which  has 
acquired  and  built  up  so  marvellous  a  testimony  to  the  vigour, 
courage,  and  honesty  of  the  race,  will  yet  develop  the  energy, 
foresight,  and  genius  to  weld  its  world-wide  dominions  into  one 
harmonious  whole  ? 

M.  DE  P.  WEBB. 

KARACHI,  January  1902. 
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NOTES    ON    INSURANCE* 

I. 

LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  SICKNESS  INSURANCE. 

IN  any  sphere  of  life,  success  depends  upon  complete  concen- 
tration of  effort.  For  this,  it  is  important  that  the  health  should 
be  good  :  the  man  in  weak  health  is  inclined  to  indecision,  to 
procrastinate  until  his  indisposition  has  passed,  and  lacks  the 
untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  man  in  good  health.  In 
the  world's  history  a  few  men  who  have  suffered  from  life-long 
weak  health,  have  triumphed  over  their  ills  and  met  with  fame 
and  fortune,  but  there  is  little  doubt  they  were  seriously  handi- 
capped at  the  start,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  only  the  healthy  can 
be  ultimately  successful. 

Most  men  begin  work  in  sound  health :  it  is  only  as  time 
progresses  that  the  health,  and  very  often  as  a  consequence,  the 
income,  suffers  considerably.  A  professional  man  is  altogether 
dependent  for  his  income  upon  his  health.  The  barrister,  the 
doctor,  the  solicitor,  and  the  man  who  earns  his  living  by  his 
pen,  must  give  their  undivided  attention  to  their  work,  and 
cannot  trust  it  to  the  care  of  less  experienced  assistants.  The 
health  of  a  man  in  business  is  no  less  important.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  the  principal  of  a  firm  drove  into  the  City  once 
a  week,  signed  his  bills  and  cheques,  and  went  home  to  afternoon 
tea.  In  these  times  the  commercial  interests  of  most  men  are 
peculiar  to  themselves,  calling  for  qualities  which  they  alone 
possess :  their  constant  attention  to  business  is  therefore  essential 
for  its  success.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  be  a  servant,  the 
number  of  employers  who  would  "  keep  his  place  open  "  during 
sickness  is  probably  not  extensive ;  even  if  they  are  prepared 
to  do  so  it  is  a  grace  upon  which  it  is  not  wise  to  place 

*  These  notes  will  be  continued  month  by  month  so  that  subscribers  to  the 
Review  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  may  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  various  systems  of  life  insurance. — ED. 
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absolute  reliance.  There  is  always  another  man  waiting  to  fill 
the  post,  one  perhaps  equally  as  capable  and  doubtless  in  better 
health,  and  even  if  the  sentiment  of  the  employer  be  in  favour  of 
the  old  servant,  his  business  instinct  is  all  in  the  direction  of 
allowing  the  new  man  a  chance.  During  illness,  therefore,  the 
income  of  most  men,  except  those  of  landed  interests,  is  more  or 
less  uncertain,  but  the  outgoings  are  increased.  Doctors,  nurses, 
and  special  foods  combine  to  swell  the  household  expenses. 
Any  protection,  therefore,  that  a1  man  can  obtain  to  tide  him  over 
an  illness,  or  to  provide  for  the  extra  expenses,  is  both  prudent 
and  necessary.  When  he  has  his  health  back  again  he  can  make 
up  for  lost  opportunities. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  was,  for  the 
better  classes,  no  source  from  which  these  extra  expenses  could 
be  drawn  except  from  any  savings  which  might  have  been 
made.  The  Friendly  Societies  with  their  schemes  of  £1  a  week 
sick  pay  were  for  the  poor  man  alone:  the  compensation  was 
not  only  inadequate  to  those  in  a  better  station  of  life,  but  the 
terms,  requiring  visitation  of  sick  members  and  other  irksome 
duties,  were  prohibitive.  Accident  insurance  companies  partially 
met  the  want  by  providing  a  weekly  compensation  in  event  of 
disablement  through  accident  or  a  few  infectious  diseases  such 
as  small-pox  or  typhoid,  omitting  however  all  other  complaints. 
Moreover  the  risk  was  terminable  at  the  companies'  option  at  any 
time ;  if,  after  some  years,  the  office  did  not  wish  to  continue  the 
risk  it  would  decline  to  do  so  with  little  reference  to  the  number 
of  premiums  paid,  and  the  policy-holder  would  be  left  without 
insurance.  Therefore,  to  meet  what  may  be  fitly  described  as  a 
national  want,  sickness  insurance  companies  were  created.  Their 
contracts,  once  ratified,  remain  in  force  till  age  sixty-five,  and, 
unless  the  insured  fails  to  pay  his  premium,  cannot  be  previously 
discontinued  by  the  office.  They  cover  disablement  by  every 
kind  of  sickness,  and  also  by  accident,  provided  a  suitable 
premium  is  paid.  The  matter  is  thus  treated  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  for  the  insurer,  and  so  long  as  the  premium  is  duly  met, 
he  can  be  certain  that  he  will  always  be  protected  against  loss  of 
income  or  the  increase  in  expenses  due  to  disablement  by  accident 
or  illness.  Sickness  insurance  companies  moreover  cater  for  both 
rich  and  poor,  and  a  weekly  compensation  ranging  from  £1  to  £16 
may  be  insured  at  pro  rata  premiums.  The  necessary  outlay  is 
little  more  than  that  required  by  the  Friendly  Societies  which,  by 
the  nature  of  their  mutual  principles,  provide  the  insurance  at 
cost  price. 

Perhaps  the  cheapest  plan  of  sickness  insurance  is  that  which 
provides  compensation  in  full  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  half 
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compensation  for  a  further  six  weeks,  and  one-third  compensation 
for  a  further  fourteen  weeks  if  the  illness  should  endure  for  that 
time.  The  cost  for  £1.  a  week  full  pay  upon  this  plan  would,  for 
a  man  of  the  age  of  thirty  at  entry,  be  £1  6s.  Sd.  per  annum.  The 
contract  is  continued  to  age  sixty-five,  after  which  age  all  premiums 
and  benefits  cease.  The  following  are  the  annual  premiums 
charged  at  a  few  specimen  ages  to  insure  a  weekly  compensation 
of :  £1  per  week  for  six  weeks ;  10s.  per  week  for  a  further  six 
weeks ;  65.  Sd,  per  week  for  a  further  fourteen  weeks. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

Annual 
Premium. 

20.     .. 

£    *.   d. 
1     2  10 

35 

£    «.   d. 
1     9  11 

25  .     .     . 

145 

40 

1  14     5 

30.     ,. 

168 

50 

275 

The  term  "sickness  "  in  this  case,  however,  means  disablement 
by  disease  alone ;  disablement  by  accident  is  not  included.  If 
this  is  covered,  as  of  course  it  should  be,  the  cost  would  be  some- 
what greater,  being  at  age  thirty  £1  9s.  Sd.  per  annum  instead  of 
£1  6s.  Sd.  as  given  in  the  table.  The  limit  of  the  compensation 
to  six  weeks'  full  pay  is  insufficient,  for  a  total  disablement 
usually  endures  somewhat  longer;  it  is  found  by  experience  to 
be  about  eight  or  nine  weeks  on  the  average,  and  full  compensation 
should  be  covered  for  that  period.  An  alternative  plan  has  there- 
fore been  formulated  to  give  full  compensation  for  thirteen  weeks, 
one-half  for  the  next  thirteen  weeks,  and  one-third  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life  up  to  age  sixty-five,  when  the  contract  must  cease 
owing  to  the  costliness  of  insurance  thereafter  at  that  age.  Under 
this  plan,  the  annual  premium  to  insure  £1  a  week  full  compensa- 
tion is  £1  Us.  4d.  at  age  thirty  at  entry,  that  is  105.  Sd.  per 
annum  more  than  the  previous  plan.  For  this  difference  the 
insurer  is  covered  continuously  for  thirty-five  years.  If,  for 
instance,  total  and  lifelong  disablement  results  in  the  first  year  of 
insurance,  the  maximum  amount  of  compensation  payable  will  be 
£517  under  the  second  plan  but  only  £478  under  the  former 
plan.  But  here  again  the  insurance  ceases  at  age  sixty-five,  and 
a  man  still  disabled  after  that  age  would  be  left  unprovided  for. 
This  obligation,  however,  is  met  by  what  is  called  the  "  old 
age  benefit.'  In  the  case  cited  at  age  thirty,  by  the  payment  of 
an  annual  premium  of  £2  4s.  instead  of  £1  17s.  4d,  the  insurer 
would,  whether  disabled  or  not,  receive  in  addition  to  the  benefits 
purchased  by  the  latter  premium,  an  annuity  after  age  sixty-five 
of  about  £5  per  annum  according  to  the  figures  already  declared. 
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The  insurer,  therefore,  who  was  covered  for  j£5  a  week  full 
compensation  would  receive  an  old  age  benefit  of  .£25  per  annum 
after  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Table  showing  premiums  charged  to  insure  £1  a  week  full  compensation 
under  second  plan. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

Annual 
Premium. 

20    .      .      . 

£    s.     d. 
1  14     0 

35 

£    *.      d. 
2  12    0 

25    ... 

1  18     0 

40 

340 

30    ... 

240 

50 

530 

These  two  policies  are  the  cheapest  issued.  Besides  being 
of  advantage  to  ordinary  insurers,  they  will  also  be  found 
useful  to  employers  of  labour,  who  are  bound  by  agreements 
or  by  an  unwritten  rule  to  continue  the  salaries  of  certain 
members  of  their  staff  throughout  any  reasonable  period  of  dis- 
ablement. The  cost  of  this  will  vary  considerably  at  different 
times,  but  it  cannot  be  estimated  in  advance.  Ordinarily,  it 
seldom  necessitates  much  expense,  but  sometimes  the  out- 
break of  an  epidemic  of  influenza  or  some  such  minor  com- 
plaint is  responsible  for  extended  absences  of  the  staff  and  the 
loss  of  both  their  services  and  their  salaries.  By  means  of 
sickness  insurance  these  losses  can  be  met  and  the  maximum 
liability  known  in  advance  ;\  a  sickness  policy  could  be  taken  for 
each  employee  concerned,  and  the  offices  would  probably  allow 
a  considerable  reduction  of  the  premium  if  a  fair  number  of 
policies  were  simultaneously  effected. 

For  the  man  who  effects  his  own  sickness  insurance  the  plans 
already  mentioned  have  one  or  two  weaknesses.  He  may  reach 
the  age  of  sixty-five  without  experiencing  a  single  day's  illness, 
and  for  the  whole  of  the  premiums  paid  would  have  received  no 
actual  return  in  the  shape  of  compensation  although  of  course  he 
had  been  protected  during  the  entire  period.  On  the  other  hand 
he  may,  after  his  insurance  has  continued  for  several  years, 
experience  financial  difficulties  and  be  unable  to  continue  the 
payments.  Then  again,  all  his  contributions  would  become  the 
property  of  the  company  unless  he  had  made  no  claim  upon  them 
in  the  meantime;  in  which  event  a  surrender  value  would  be 
given,  but  the  amount  of  this  would  be  very  small  and  would  be 
of  no  practical  utility.  If,  however,  a  cash  value  of  tangible 
amount  were  allowed  it  would  enable  the  insured  to  keep  his 
policy  in  force  during  times  of  financial  distress  when  forebodings 
as  to  the  future  and  other  anxieties  prey  upon  his  mind  and  add 
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considerably  to  the  risks  of  illness.  He  could  borrow  from  the 
office  a  sum  within  the  surrender  value  of  his  policy  and  apply 
it  to  pay  his  premiums  till  his  finances  permit  him  to  redeem  the 
debt  and  continue  the  policy  unencumbered.  In  the  latest  form 
of  sickness  insurance  this  advantage  of  a  cash  value  has  been 
included,  and  upon  pressure  the  office  would  grant  a  loan  value ; 
but  necessarily  this  plan  calls  for  the  payment  of  a  higher 
premium. 

As  an  example,  let  the  case  of  a  man  aged  30  next  birthday 
again  be  considered.  He  can,  for  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of 
£20  10s.  be  covered  for : — £4  a  week  for  thirteen  weeks,  £2  a  week 
for  a  further  thirteen  weeks,  £1  6s.  Sd.  per  week  till  age  sixty-five. 
At  any  time  after  the  payment  of  five  premiums  the  policy  would 
acquire  a  minimum  cash  surrender  value  of  one-third  of  the 
premiums  paid.  When,  for  instance,  ten  premiums,  or  £205  in 
all,  had  been  paid,  the  cash  value  of  the  contract  would  be  £68, 
and  any  sum  up  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  that  amount,  or  thereabouts, 
could  be  borrowed  by  the  insurer.  This  could  either  be  used  to 
pay  one  or  two  annual  premiums  or  in  the  latter  years,  when  the 
total  contributions  will  have  run  into  the  hundreds,  the  cash  value 
of  the  policy  would  form  a  material  asset,  and  one  which  might 
easily  be  of  use  at  a  monetary  crisis.  But  a  further  advantage 
attaches  to  this  plan,  since  all  the  premiums  paid  are  returned  to 
the  insurer  if  he  lives  to  the  age  of  sixty-five,  or  to  his  estate  if  he 
dies  beforehand.  In  the  first  case  he  would  have  paid  in  premiums 
a  total  sum  of  £717  10s.,  and  the  whole  of  this  amount  is  returned 
independently  of  any  compensation  for  disablement  which  may 
have  been  allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  die,  say, 
after  paying  five  yearly  premiums  (a  total  of  £102  10s.)  the  office 
would  immediately  pay  that  sum  to  his  heirs.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  the  insurance  is  given  merely  for  the  use  of  the 
premiums. 

Table  showing  premiums  charged  to  insure  £1  a  week  full  compensation 
under  third  plan. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Age  next 
Birthday. 

Annual 
Premium. 

£     *.     d. 

£    s.     d. 

20  ... 

379 

35 

6  14     6 

25  ... 

403 

40 

960 

30  ... 

5     2    G 

— 

— 

As  this  form  of  policy  is  somewhat  intricate,  I  have  compiled 
the  following  illustration  in  order  to  show  the  working  under  the 
four  contingencies  by  which  it  can  be  terminated. 
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WORKING  OF  A  SICKNESS  POLICY  WITH  RETURN  OF  PREMIUMS. 

Age  at  entry,  30.    Annual  premium,  £20  10s.    Amount  insured,  £4  a  week. 

I. 

Position  of  insurer  in  event  of  disablement  by  sickness  or  accident. 
COMPENSATION  PAYABLE. 

£4  a  week  for  thirteen  weeks, 

£2  a  week  for  next  thirteen  weeks, 

£1  6s.  Sd.  a  week  for  life  up  to  age  65. 

Maximum  compensation  payable  by  company      .  .      « 
Maximum  premiums  payable  by  insurer       .       »*    Jj»>?» 

II. 

Position  of  insurer's  estate  in  event  of  death. 


£2,470 
£717 


Year. 

Payment  in  Cash* 
by  Company. 

Premiums  paid 
by  Insurer. 

i.    ,'.y,^V 

£      *.      d. 
20  10    0 

£     «.      d. 
20  10     0 

5.     .  ,,,     . 

102  10    0 

102  10    0 

10.  „  ;  . 

205    0    0 

205    0    0 

20.      .'    .  ". 

410    0    0 

410    0    0 

30.     .  '    .     . 

615    0    0 

615    0    0 

Besides  any  allowance  already  made  for  sickness  or  accident. 

HI. 
Position  of  insurer  in  event  of  discontinuance. 


End  of  Year. 

Cash  Surrender 
Value. 

Or  a  Paid-up  Policy. 

Premiums  paid 
by  Insurer. 

5     .... 

£        s.    d. 
34    3    4 

£       s,     d. 
82    0    0* 

£      s.     d. 
102  10    0 

10     .... 

68    6    8 

184  10    0* 

205    0    0 

15     .... 

102  10    0 

307  10    0* 

307  10    0 

20     .... 

136  13    4 

410    0    0* 

410    0    0 

*  Payable  at  age  65,  or  previous  death. 

IV. 

In  event  of  insured  living  to  age  65. 

£     s.  d. 

The  Company  will  pay 717  10  0 

Premiums  paid  .        .        .         .        .        .        .         .     717  10  0 

.      nil 


Net  cost  of  thirty-five  years'  insurance  . 


Sickness  insurance  for  the  better  classes  may  now  be  said  to 
have  passed  the  initial  stage.  The  companies  which  created  it 
had  only  as  a  guide  in  these  operations  the  experience  of  the 
Friendly  Societies,  which  was  more  or  less  unreliable  for  the 
different  class  of  lives.  Now  they  have  made  their  own  ex- 
perience, perhaps  not  entirely  a  finished  one,  but  nevertheless  an 
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experience  which  affords  them  fairly  reliable  data  upon  which  to 
base  their  calculations  and  to  estimate  their  liabilities.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to-day  for  single  policy-holders  to  pay  an  annual 
premium  of  £60,  £70,  or  £80  for  Sickness  Insurance  alone  under 
the  latest  plans,  while  at  least  one  individual  contributes  an 
annual  premium  of  £125,  thus  showing  that  men  of  means 
appreciate  the  benefits  derived.  The  treatment  of  the  policy- 
holders  by  the  Insurance  Companies  is  also  upon  an  altogether 
better  footing  than  that  of  the  Friendly  Societies.  The  full  risk 
commences  directly  the  first  premium  is  paid,  and  the  insured 
is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  penalised  by 
partial  compensation  only,  if  he  is  disabled  within  the  first  few 
months  after  issue  of  the  policy;  nor  are  there  any  fines  or 
harassing  conditions  of  sick  visitation.  Fourteen  days  of  grace 
are  allowed  for  the  payment  of  premiums,  and  the  insurer  can 
travel  in  any  part  of  the  globe  (the  tropics  excepted)  though  the 
benefits  do  not  apply  to  illness  commencing  when  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  premiums  which  I  have  given  are  those  applicable  only  to 
the  best  class  of  lives,  such  as  accountants,  bankers,  drapers, 
farmers,  and  the  like,  but  other  classes  are  taken  at  extra  rates 
varying  from  7£  to  15  per  cent,  above  the  ordinary.  Practically 
anyone  in  good  health,  except  workmen  and  persons  exposed  to 
inordinate  risk,  may  be  insured  at  commensurate  premiums,  and 
the  fact  that  this  means  of  insurance  exists,  adds,  I  think, 
considerably  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

II. 

OBLIGATORY  THRIFT. 

PRUDENCE  directs  that  income  should  be  valued  at  its  mini- 
mum and  expenditure  apportioned  accordingly.  A  fixed  sum  must 
be  allotted  to  household  expenses,  the  education  of  children, 
personal  expenses,  and  what  is  left  should  be  devoted  to  some 
form  of  thrift.  Irresponsible  thrift,  however,  is  not  remarkable 
for  its  results,  and  it  therefore  remains  to  consider  the  advantages 
of  what  may  be  termed  obligatory  thrift,  the  best  form  of  which 
is  undoubtedly  provided  by  some  method  of  life  insurance. 

Take  the  case  of  a  married  man  with  two  children  and  an  in- 
come of  £1000  a  year ;  his  expenses  may  be  reckoned  moderately 
as  follows : — 

£ 

Rent,  rates  and  taxes,  season  ticket,  etc.  .  '  i*  v  •' '«        /^:A4  vv  120 

Household  expenses,  holidays,  income  tax,  etc.  /4ii   l%Jj  *»  400 

Personal  expenses  (husband  and  wife)       .      \  ?,  y.r.V'   ••*••••  ^ 

Children's  education  and  expenses  .        .     **r  ,:.      xv      ".  110 

Total      "".      >.  £800 
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This  computation  leaves  a  surplus  of  £200,  and  the  best  method 
of  protecting  part  of  this  amount  is  by  a  life  insurance  policy 
which  covers  every  emergency  and  provides  a  sound  and  profitable 
method  for  its  disposal  and  conservation.  The  first  responsibility 
of  a  married  man  is  to  provide  for  his  family  in  event  of  his  death. 
This  is  met  by  taking  a  policy  which,  under  the  present  plans,  also 
endows  the  insured  himself  if  he  lives  to  a  certain  age.  A  man 
aged  thirty,  for  instance,  can,  by  payment  of  an  annual  premium 
of  £102,  create  an  estate  of  £3000  for  his  wife  in  event  of  his 
death,  or  have  the  same  amount  payable  to  himself  if  he  lives  to 
the  age  of  sixty.  The  policy  is  increased  periodically  by  the 
addition  of  bonuses,  and  at  its  maturity,  would  provide  about 
£5150  as  an  old  age  provision.  The  next  matter  to  consider  is 
to  provide  an  income  in  event  of  sickness  and  accident.  Business 
is  conducted  successfully  only  by  much  application  and  continuous 
initiation  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  With  the  progress  of  age 
the  strain  of  modern  life  becomes  greater  and  finds  men  an  easier 
prey  to  sickness,  while  the  risk  of  accidents  in  our  busy  streets 
likewise  increases.  Even  though  a  man's  income  should  continue 
in  sickness,  medical  and  other  expenses  form  an  exceptional  item 
in  the  family  account,  and  ought,  where  possible,  to  be  met  from 
an  outside  source  :  £6  a  week  is  sufficient  provision,  and  for  a 
man  aged  thirty  at  entry  this  would  only  entail  an  annual  outlay 
of  £13.  Other  charges  necessary  are  the  annual  premiums  for 
insurance  against  burglary  and  fire,  involving,  let  us  say,  merely 
three  or  four  pounds,  making  a  total  obligatory  saving  of  £118  a 
year  leaving  over  £80  per  annum  for  investment  in  other  channels. 

With  reasonable  success  this  sum  could  be  accumulated  at 
about  4  per  cent,  compound  interest,  and  upon  that  basis  would 
amount  to  £4650  when  the  age  of  sixty  is  attained.  The  total 
resources  then  available  can  thus  be  reckoned  upon  a  conservative 
estimate : — 

£ 

Cash  provided  by  endowment 5,160 

Amount  derived  from  saving  £80  a  year  at  4  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest        ........         4,650 

Total  resources £9,800 

This  may  be  used  in  several  ways.  If  invested  at  4  per  cent, 
it  would  produce  an  income  of  £392  with  the  capital  always 
intact  and  at  command.  Doubtless,  however,  that  sum  would 
not  prove  sufficient  for  a  man  who  has  lived  for  many  years  at 
the  rate  of  £800  a  year,  and  unless  he  has  special  need  for  the 
retention  of  the  capital  he  would  employ  his  money  to  better 
advantage  in  purchasing  a  life  annuity.  If  his  wife  is  of  the 
same  age  as  himself  the  money  would  buy  an  annuity  of  £690, 
continuing  so  long  as  either  lives,  with  the  forfeiture  of  the 
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capital  at  death  of  the  second.  But  if  the  wife  should  have  died 
and  his  circumstances  alone  are  to  be  consulted,  the  money 
would  produce  an  annuity  of  £930  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
Probably  few  men  who  have  enjoyed  £1000  a  year  throughout  a 
lifetime  have  saved  sufficient  to  provide  £930  a  year  after  sixty, 
therefore  these  figures  should  be  of  special  interest. 

My  apportionment  will  not  of  course  appeal  to  all,  but  it  aims 
at  giving  an  idea  of  what  can  be  done  if  prudence  is  exercised 
through  many  years.  But  now  leaving  insurance  out  of  the 
question,  the  policy  as  an  investment  alone  is  worth  serious 
consideration,  and  the  obligatory  element  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon,  for  that  alone  is  often  the  cause  of  saving.  An 
actual  case  came  before  me  lately,  that  of  a  man  with  £550  a 
year,  a  bachelor.  With  no  responsibilities  he  nevertheless  has 
to  rely  on  his  own  labour  for  old  age  provision.  He  finds  by 
experience  that  it  is  impossible  to  save  money  except  by  paying 
£120  a  year  to  an  insurance  company.  The  amount  is  somewhat 
•disproportionate  to  the  income  when  the  individual  has  energies 
and  abilities  which  should  turn  his  savings  to  more  profit  in  the 
field  of  finance,  but  at  any  rate  it  shows  the  use  of  life  insurance 
policies  as  instruments  of  obligatory  thrift. 

THRIFT, 

*  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  and  marked 
*'  Insurance  "  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. — Ed. 
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THE   ARTESIAN   WATERS    OF   AUSTRALIA 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR   IRRIGATION 

AUSTBALIAN  exploration  in  the  early  days  scarcely  encouraged 
hopes  of  the  natural  wealth  in  soils,  climates,  timber,  and  minerals 
that  a  further  and  fuller  examination  has  shown  it  to  possess. 
The  discovery  of  the  great  tablelands,  the  rolling  downs  of  South 
Australia,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland  soon,  how- 
ever, nullified  first  impressions,  and  Australia  was  found  to  be  rich 
in  indigenous  grasses  of  so  highly  nutritious  a  nature  that  the 
raising  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  the  production  of  wool  and  meat, 
has  become  a  business  of  huge  proportions  and  world-wide  fame. 

The  development  of  the  country's  great  natural  resources  has 
not,  however,  been  achieved  without  persistent  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonists,  and  many  are  the  drawbacks  that  have  had  to  be 
combated,  the  greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  being  the  occurrence  of 
droughts  which  occasionally  set  in.  To  neutralise  the  effects  of 
those  droughts  was  the  problem  submitted  to  the  engineers,  who 
ultimately  solved  it  by  utilising  the  artesian  waters  lying  below 
the  surface.  As  I  have  practised  as  an  artesian  engineer  in 
Australia  for  twenty  years  and  previous  to  that  was  engaged  for 
some  years  on  artesian  well-making  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  I  may  claim  an  intimate  knowledge  and  an  experience 
concerning  the  subject  of  artesian  water  supply,  especially  in 
its  application  to  the  requirements  of  semi-tropical  and  tropical 
countries.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the 
question  is  attracting  the  earnest  attention  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  South  Africa,  where  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
country  and  its  climate  are  largely  identical  with  those  of 
Australia,  an  account  of  the  work  in  which  I  have  spent  most 
of  my  life  may  perhaps  be  useful. 

When  I  reached  Australia  in  1877  droughts  were  the  despair 
of  pastoralists.  During  good  seasons  of  adequate  rainfall  reliance 
was  placed  for  the  requirements  of  stock  upon  a  supplementary 
natural  water  supply  in  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  a  limited  arti- 
ficial supply  secured  by  means  of  small  local  reservoirs  or  "  dams." 
But  it  often  happened,  after  devoting  capital  to  the  improve- 
ment and  stocking  of  a  property,  and  although  it  might  abut  on, 
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or  be  intersected  by  rivers  or  creeks,  forming  valuable  adjuncts  in 
ordinary  seasons,  that  a  drought  would  set  in  bringing  loss  and 
desolation  in  its  train  to  everybody  and  everything  around.  The 
loss  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  stations  in  the  interior  was  very 
great,  often  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  this  notwith- 
standing that  every  effort  was  made  to  save  the  stock  by 
"  travelling  "  them  along  the  public  stock-routes  to  better  country, 
and  even  in  some  cases  taking  them  long  distances  by  railway. 

Not  very  long  after  my  arrival  I  witnessed  painful  evidence 
of  a  bad  drought.  It  was  at  a  small  bush  township  in  Victoria. 
The  natural  water-supply  had  become  exhausted  by  use  and 
evaporation,  and  the  live-stock  were  dying,  while  women  and 
children  were  beseeching  the  conductor  of  the  Government  water- 
train  run  for  the  use  of  the  line  repairer's  camps  to  give  them 
water.  Along  the  dried-up  beds  of  rivers,  creeks,  and  lagoons 
miles  of  bleached  bones  of  dead  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  lay 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  passer-by,  the  line  of  the  water-courses 
being  thus  only  too  vividly  denned.  The  poor  brutes,  in  their 
intense  sufferings  had  ventured  for  a  drink  of  the  last  water  left, 
and  sinking  down  weak  and  helpless,  had  perished  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  quench  their  dying  thirst.  Overhead  a  scorching 
sun  was  shining,  and  the  atmosphere  was  so  heat-ridden,  with  its 
waves  of  ether  playing  over  the  parched  earth,  that  the  eyesight 
was  powerless  to  define  objects  at  a  distance,  and  a  telescope 
only  magnified  the  blurred  effects;  the  grass  lay  withered;  all 
vegetation  except  the  huge  eucalyptus  tree,  which  is  provided  with  , 
a  long  tap  root  through  which  water  is  drawn  from  far  below  the 
arid  surface  above  and  the  tree's  vigour  maintained,  was  shrunk 
into  itself.  The  birds  dropped  gasping  from  the  trees ;  emus 
travelling,  as  only  emus  do  travel,  with  sedate  listless  steps, 
passed  by  in  search  of  water,  and  the  iguanas  with  little  life  left, 
existing  on  their  anteriorally  acquired  vitality — their  fat  alone— 
could  hardly  crawl  to  a  place  of  safety.  Anywhere !  anywhere ! 
cried  creation,  into  the  shade,  out  of  this  influence,  and  out  of 
this  sun. 

Up  to  this  date  a  few  borings  had  been  made  to  sub-artesian 
or  shallow  water,  on  some  of  the  stations  and  by  the  governments 
on  the  stock -routes  and  at  townships  in  the  interior,  but  the 
supply,  useful  in  its  way,  was  very  limited,  and  much  expense 
was  involved  in  pumping  it.  Not,  however,  till  many  years 
later  was  a  real  attempt  made  to  obtain  a  self-flowing  supply 
from  artesian  sources.  Artesian  engineers  and  certain  far-seeing 
pastoralists  had  for  a  long  time  advocated  a  movement  of  the  kind, 
but  the  local  governments  of  the  day  were  strangely  apathetic 
upon  the  subject,  while  the  pastoralists  as  a  body  maintained  that 
the  cost  of  "  experimenting "  should  be  defrayed  out  of  public 
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funds.  Thus  the  matter  was  delayed,  although  as  the  engineers 
pointed  out  there  was  no  element  of  risk,  as  boring  for  artesian 
water  had  been  successfully  practised  for  over  half  a  century  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  action  of  an   artesian  well  depends  upon  very  simple 
principles.     The  water  accumulates  and  is  conserved  in  porous 
rocks  lying  between  two  layers  of  impermeable  strata  underlying 
large  areas   of  country.     These  porous  rocks  crop  out  at  the 
surface  and  form  thereby  the  means  of  intercepting  on  the  higher 
levels,  or  outskirts,  of  the  formation  the  rain  or  flood  waters 
which  sink  into  them.      Becoming  surcharged  with  this  water 
.any  boring  which  is  made  from  the  surface  to  the  lower  imperme- 
,able  strata  will,  at  greater  or  lesser  depths,  intercept  the  water 
•which,  from  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  that  part  of  the  accumu- 
lated water  above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the 
site  of  the  boring,  will  rise  above  the  surface  to  the  higher  level 
rat  which  the   accumulated  water   stands.      The  presence  and 
plentifulness  of  artesian  water  depends,  in  fact,  on  the  rainfall 
-  of  the  higher  regions,  on  the  lower  altitude  of  the  bore  site,  and 
,  on  the  permeable  character  of  the  rocks  below. 

Artesian  water-bearing  rocks,  the  source  of  the  present  great 
outflow  in  Australia,  form  a  part  of  the  cretaceous  formation. 
They  consist  of  coarse  porous  sandstones,  and  were  laid  down  in 
the  shallow  seas  of  a  geological  period  ages  ago.  The  formation 
is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  and  disintegration  of  what  at 
-one  period  were  very  high  mountains.  The  sun's  heat,  heavy 
-rainfall,  and  floods  did  the  work.  The  seas  which  received  the 
.debris,  being  tranquil  and  quiescent,  were  favourable  to  its  deposit, 
and  the  estimated  thickness  of  thousands  of  feet  of  the  formation 
of  chalk,  limestones,  artesian  and  other  alluvial  rocks,  show  the 
enormous  period  of  time  which  must  have  elapsed  in  the  deposit. 
Geological  changes  succeeded,  and  upheavals  and  depressions  of 
the  earth's  surface  took  place,  until  the  formation  assumed  the 
contours  and  other  conditions  of  to-day.  From  a  dead  level 
they  took  an  undulating  curvilinear  form  from  their  outcrop  to 
their  termination.  The  fact  is  shown  that  with  an  approximately 
level  character  of  the  great  plains  the  depths  of  the  bores  on  them 
vary  from  300  to  over  5000  feet. 

In  boring  through  the  different  strata  of  the  earth  in  which 
water  is  found,  the  chalk  of  the  cretaceous  formation  has 
afforded  remarkable  instances  of  successful  operations.  This 
strata  itself  in  the  "London  basin,"  and  in  connection  with 
the  "  lower  greensand  "  which  lies  immediately  underneath  it  in 
France,  has  produced  the  water  of  the  artesian  wells  of  London 
and  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  the  great  wells  of  Paris. 
Actual  experiments  have  proved  that  this  rock  is  capable  of 
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receiving  into  its  mass  over  five  gallons  of  water  for  every  cubic 
foot  of  rock  beyond  the  quantity  usually  contained  in  dry  chalk 
under  ordinary  exposure,  and  that  each  square  mile  of  dry  upper 
chalk,  one  yard  in  thickness,  contains  nearly  three  million  and  a 
half  gallons  of  water.  The  "  London  basin  "  has  been  utilised  by 
boring  to  an  enormous  extent,  the  wells  at  Chadwell  and  Amwell 
yielding  over  4,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  New  Eiver  Water 
Works,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Bank  of  England,  the  fountains 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  many  of  the  great  breweries,  the  London 
Jute  Company,  Ponder's  End,  and  the  Kentish  Town  Water 
Works  have  all  drawn  on  this  source  for  a  supply. 

As  the  explorations  for  artesian  water  in  Australia  have  been 
comparatively  limited,  a  greater  development  of  the  chalk  member 
of  the  cretaceous  formation  may  yet  be  discovered,  but  the 
enormous  dimensions  and  capacity  of  the  cretaceous  water-bearing 
sandstones  as  at  present  defined  give  a  supply  amply  sufficient  for 
all  requirements.  The  cretaceous  sandstones  are  now  the  chiei 
water-bearing  rocks.  In  Queensland  they  have  been  shown  to  be 
700  feet  in  thickness,  and  lie  under  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
area  of  the  state.  They  have  a  surface  outcrop,  or  intake  area, 
on  the  higher  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ranges,  of  a  combined 
length  of  over  1000  miles,  with  a  minimum  width  of  five  miles, 
one  continuous  outcrop  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  having 
a  length  of  280  miles,  with  a  maximum  width  of  ninety  miles,  the 
total  area  being  neauly  65,000  square  miles.  Seeing  that  the 
state  of  Queensland  has  a  surface  of  668,000  square  miles,  the 
reader  can  form  some  idea  of  the  enormous  volume  of  good  water 
which  lies  stored  up  beneath  the  surface. 

In  Western  Australia  there  is  a  different  variety  of  the  cre- 
taceous water  bearing  formation,  the  calcareous  sand-rock  of  the 
coastal  districts,  which  is  exclusively  used  for  building  purposes. 
This  ^Eolian  sandstone  yields  fine  artesian  water.  At  Guildford 
a  plentiful  supply  is  furnished  at  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and  at 
Perth  500,000  gallons  per  day  are  obtained  at  a  depth  of  800  feet. 
The  source  is  the  rain  water,  averaging  between  30  and  40  inches 
per  annum,  which  falls  upon  the  western  slopes  of  the  Darling 
Range  and  is  absorbed  by  the  sands  at  its  base  into  the  extremely 
porous  calcareous  sand-rock.  As  indicating  the  extremely  porous 
nature  of  this  country,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  many  creeks 
issue  from  the  foot  of  the  Darling  Eange,  carrying  strong  bodies 
of  water,  which  completely  disappear  before  reaching  the  coast 
15  miles  to  the  west. 

In  addition  to  the  cretaceous  formation  there  is,  Mr.  Pittman, 
the  Government  Geologist  of  New  South  Wales,  tells  us,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Triassic  or  Jurassic  coal  measures  may 
lie  under  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  that  they  will  prove  to  be 
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the  principal  storage  beds  of  the  artesian  water  supply  of  Australia. 
Similar  formations  yield  large  flows  of  artesian  water  in  the  States 
of  Nebraska,  Texas  and  Kansas,  while  a  like  flow  takes  place  in 
the  Moree  bore  in  New  South  "Wales.  This  bore  is  in  the  Ipswich 
coal  measures  or  Jurassic  formation,  which  exists  in  a  continuous 
line  from  Southern  Queensland.  •  <#n 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  used  against  the  adoption  of  an 
artesian  system  in  Australia  was  that  there  was  no  melted  snow 
from  great  snow-clad  mountains,  as  is  the  case  in  America,  to 
supply  the  outcrop  of  the  water-bearing  rocks,  and  therefore  the 
supply  must  be  limited  in  quantity.  The  facts,  since  ascertained, 
are  that  the  average  outflow  from  the  artesian  bores  in  Queens- 
land alone  are  far  greater  than  those  of  any  portion  of  similar 
territory  in  the  United  States  of  America,  not  excepting  the 
famed  artesian  basin  of  Dakota,  while  the  artesian  rocks  in 
Australia  have  also  a  greater  development  than  formations  of  the 
same  kind  have  in  the  United  States.  Again,  the  artesian  wells 
made  by  the  French-Algerian  Government  in  the  great  African 
Desert  of  Sahara  have  proved  of  immense  benefit  to  that  country, 
which  like  the  British  possessions  in  Africa  do  not  possess  snow- 
clad  mountains. 

Here  perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  explain  the  mechanical 
means  employed  in  making  a  bore.  The  machinery  now  used 
in  Australia  has  been  largely  evolved  from  the  special  exigencies 
of  the  country  after  fair  and  close  trials  of  English,  American, 
French,  and  German  apparatus.  It  is  a  powerful  arrangement 

consisting  of  a  derrick  of  wrought  iron  some  sixty  feet  high,  with 
pulleys  at  top  and  a  timber  platform  at  the  foot.  There  is  a  huge 
timber  beam  seated  or  balanced  on  an  upright  post.  From  one 
end  of  the  beam  the  drilling  tools  are  suspended,  the  other  end 
being  attached  to  a  crank  movement  connected  with  a  "  band- 
wheel  "  driven  by  a  belt  from  a  portable  steam  engine  giving  an 
up-and-down  movement  to  the  end  of  the  beam  over  the  bore- 
hole. The  "  string  of  tools,"  consisting  of  the  bit  which 
cuts  the  rock  by  impact,  or  a  falling  movement,  the  auger- 
stem,  the  jars  and  the  sinker-bar  above  it,  weigh  no  less  than 
sixteen  cwt.,  three-fourths  of  which  gives  the  blow.  The  weight 
speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  powerful  work  they  perform  in  per- 
forating the  rock,  and  also  the  size  and  power  of  the  whole 
apparatus  employed  in  working  them  by  a  lifting  and  falling 
movement.  Poles  of  timber  screwed  together  are  used  in  some 

cases,  in  lieu  of  a  cable.     The  bores  are  cased  with  wrought-iron 

tubing  from  top  to  bottom,  commencing  generally  with  10  in.  and 

finishing,  in  the  deepest  bores,  with  5  in.  tubing. 

And  now  as  to  the  downward  journey  through  earth,  shale  and 

rock.     The  engine  is  fired  up  and  the  attachments  made,  giving 
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the  crank  motion  to  the  working  beam,  which  in  turn  moves  the 
cable  and  the  drilling  apparatus.  The  driller  takes  his  seat  on  a 
high  stool  above  the  chosen  spot,  adjusts  the  centre-bit,  or  drill, 
with  great  care,  and  down  it  goes  through  the  conductor-pipe, 
striking  from  thirty  to  forty  blows  per  minute,  with  a  fall  of  about 
a  foot  at  each  stroke.  Between  the  strokes  the  tools  require  to 
be  moved  around  to  make  the  aperture  uniform  and  to  prevent 
them  wedging  fast.  With  this  is  also  connected  a  slight  down- 
ward motion,  every  few  strokes  by  a  turn  of  the  temper  screw. 
The  first  operation  tells  the  entire  story.  Day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  the  drill  is  kept  moving  up  and  down,  cutting  from 
one  to  six,  or  even  twelve  inches  of  the  hardest  rock  or  shale  per 
hour,  greater  progress  being  of  course  made  in  softer  strata.  At 
intervals  the  centre-bit  is  drawn  up,  sometimes  badly  worn  and 
battered,  and  a  rimer  is  let  down  to  enlarge  the  hole  and  make 
it  smooth  and  round  for  the  casing,  and  a  sand-pump  is  then  let 
down  to  raise  the  debris  or  excavated  material. 

To  put  down  a  bore  and  case  it,  over  5000  feet — nearly  a  mile 
— in  depth,  as  that  hereafter  described,  at  Bimerah  in  Queens- 
land, requires  very  great  experience  and  skill  and  the  utmost  care 
and  nicety  of  management.  Visually  nothing  can  be  known  of 
the  operation  going  forward  below.  It  is  the  "  mind's  eye  "  alone 
that  can  be  relied  upon,  together  with  persistent  and  patient 
endeavour  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully. 

Although  in  an  article  of  this  kind  one  has  to  deal  with  hard, 
scientific,  mechanical  and  economical  considerations,  there  is  also 
an  element  of  romance  about  Australian  boring,  as  the  following 
incident  shows.  At  Guildford,  near  Perth,  during  a  bad  drought, 
I  had  just  struck  water.  The  sun  was  setting  on  the  still  summer's 
evening,  and  its  last  rays  were  playing  on  the  column  of  pure 
water  rising  far  above  the  surface,  the  background  of  green  foliage 
affording  greater  beauty  and  prominence  to  its  silvery  sheen.  Not 
far  off  stood  an  old  man,  who  was  returning  to  his  native  village, 
into  which  no  knowledge  or  thought  of  artesian  flows  had  ever 
penetrated.  He  was  perplexed,  puzzled,  awestruck,  at  the  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  the  column  of  water,  and  begged  me  to 
give  him  an  explanation ;  but  he  went  away  saying,  and  apparently 
convinced,  that  it  "maun  be  a  wraith." 

In  giving  figures  and  particulars  of  artesian  boring  to  date  in 
Australia,  I  propose  to  take  Queensland  as  my  example,  because, 
although  much  valuable  work  has  been  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  notably  in  New  South  Wales,  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  bores  have  been  made,  and  the  attendant  results  have  hitherto 
been  greatest  in  the  northern  State.  The  total  number  of  bores 
in  Queensland,  including  sub-artesian  or  non-flowing  wells,  is  891. 
Of  these,  7  per  cent,  only  were  made  by  the  Government,  the 
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remainder  being  carried  out  entirely  by  private  enterprise.  The 
aggregate  number  of  feet  bored  is  1,066,605,  equal  to  202-01  miles, 
and  the  average  depth  per  bore  is  1197  feet,  ranging  from  100 
feet,  an  exceptionally  shallow  depth  for  an  artesian  flow,  to  5045 
feet.  Fifty-nine  bores  are  over  3000  feet  deep,  the  deepest  being 
5045  feet.  There  are  60  flows  exceeding  1,500,000  gallons  a  day, 
the  largest  being  at  Coongoola  (6,000,000  gallons).  The  con- 
tinuous yield  from  532  bores,  at  which  the  flow  is  known  or 
estimated,  is  given  as  351,295,254  gallons  per  day,  and  since  the 
daily  requirement  of  Brisbane  is  4,393,000  gallons,  many  of  the 
bores  in  the  interior,  discharging  through  a  6-inch  pipe,  would 
alone  meet  the  demand,  while  two-thirds  of  the  total  outflow 
would  supply  the  daily  needs  of  London  itself. 

The  bore  water  has,  in  some  cases,  cut  its  way  for  a  distance  of 
sixty  miles,  filling  creeks,  lagoons  and  low-lying  places  all  over  the 
district.  During  droughts  the  direction  of  the  water  may  be  seen 
for  miles — a  serpentine  green-clad  course  with  sheep  and  cattle 
drinking  and  feeding  at  will.  Systematic  channelling  is,  however, 
now  being  carried  out.  Contour  levels  are  taken  and  ditches  cut 
by  special  ploughs,  while  on  many  stations  a  number  of  bores 
have  been  made  and  paddocks  laid  out  accordingly.  Several 
inland  towns  are  supplied  by  reticulation  by  the  water  under  its 
natural  high  pressure  and  the  change  wrought  thereby  is  very 
great.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  know  which  to  admire  and  appreciate 
most,  the  gardens  with  their  fruit  trees  in  bloom  and  their  flowers 
or  the  blanched  linen  on  the  laundrywomen's  lines.  Dynamos 
are  also  being  worked  for  lighting  the  towns  by  electricity.  The 
pressure  is  as  high,  in  some  of  the  bores,  as  230  Ibs.  to  the  square 
inch.  The  temperature  at  one  of  the  bores  gives  197  deg.  Fah. — 
nearly  boiling  point — affording  evidence  of  the  molten  state  of 
parts  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Allowing  an  increase  of 
temperature  of  one  degree  for  every  55  feet,  197  degrees  gives  a 
depth  of  10,835  feet  as  the  source  of  the  flow.  The  greatest  depth 
attained  in  Australia  by  boring  is  an  artesian  well  at  Bimerah  in 
Queensland,  which  is  5045  feet  or  nearly  a  mile  in  depth. 

Irrigation  by  bore  water  is  gradually  coming  into  more  general 
use.  Grasslands,  mostly  on  agricultural  holdings,  have  been 
irrigated  to  the  extent  of  8000  acres  by  this  means,  and  sugar  and 
other  tropical  products  to  the  extent  of  1839  acres.  Bore-water 
is  also  largely  used  for  wool-washing,  which  can  be  carried  on 
regularly  and  without  dependence  upon  the  weather  and  the 
rainfall.  Similar  irrigation  work  has  been  accomplished  in  New 
South  Wales,  notably  at  the  Moree  and  Native  Dog  bores,  where 
large  areas  of  country  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  and 
are  now  producing  crops  of  cereals  and  vegetables  that  have 
proved  a  revelation  to  agriculturists. 
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As  to  the  features  of  artesian  water-supply,  such  as  ocean 
discharge,  permanence  of  supplies,  and  evaporation,  I  can  only 
make  ,a  short  reference.  Broadly  speaking,  my  opinion  is  that 
the  artesian  water-bearing  formation  absorbs  an  enormous  quantity 
of  water ;  that  the  evaporation  of  the  rainfall  after  such  absorp- 
tion at  their  source  of  supply  is  comparatively  not  worth 
mentioning;  that  they  consist  of  a  series  of  basin-shaped  un- 
dulations and  that  they  exist,  in  all  probability,  mostly  in  a 
continuous  series  from  the  outcrop,  or  highest  intake  levels  of 
the  formation,  and  that  the  surplus  water  finally  discharges  itself 
by  gravitation  into  the  bed  of  the  ocean  "unseen"  and  "un- 
recorded." Without  these  outlets  the  water-bearing  rocks  being 
fully  charged,  would  admit  of  no  more  water,  and  the  result 
would  inevitably  be  a  system  of  surface  rivers,  which  do  not  now 
exist,  and  a  flooded  state  of  the  country  at  the  intake  areas  and 
below,  of  the  extent  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a  conception. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  vast  extent  of  the  intake  areas  and 
feeders  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  water-bearing  rocks,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  rain  falls— and  a  very  large  quantity  does 
fall  during  the  wet  season — they  will  be  replenished,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  volume  of  accumulated  water  is  so  enormous 
that  the  comparatively  small  draught  upon  it  even  by  thousands 
of  bores  would  really  amount  to]  a  mere  bagatelle.  In  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  artesian  water  as  the.  most  feasible  means 
of  combating  droughts  let  me  give  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  reservoir  (dam)  making  and  artesian  wells.  In  doing 
so  I  may  point  out  that  the  Government  of  Western  Australia 
is  carrying  out  works  to  supply  the  Coolgardie  district  with  water 
by  means  of  a  reservoir  near  Perth  and  a  pipe  line  of  over  300 
miles  in  length.  The  capacity  of  the  scheme  is  five  millions  of 
gallons  only  to  be  delivered  daily  at  Coolgardie  at  a  cost  which 
will  verge  upon  three  millions  sterling.  Some  of  the  Queensland 
bores,  costing  a  few  thousands  of  pounds,  would  fill  the  reservoir 
at  Coolgardie  daily,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  artesian  water 
at  the  Western  Australian  goldfields  like  the  supply  in  the 
western  country  of  other  parts  of  Australia.  The  cost  of  the 
Queensland  bores,  extending  over  1000  miles  of  territory,  and 
yielding,  as  stated,  351,295,254  gallons  per  diem,  works  out  thus : 
number  of  bores  532 ;  average  depth  per  bore  1197  feet  =  636,804 
feet,  which  at  25  shillings  per  foot,  a  fair  average  price,  gives 
£796,005.  The  cost  of  reservoir  making,  taking  as  an  example 
Taabinga,  is,  excavation  for  reservoir  and  constructing  dam 
£314  10s.  Maximum  capacity  of  reservoir  11,400,000  gallons. 
Area  at  high-water  mark  9*8  acres.  This  conservation  of 
11,400,000  gallons  takes  place  usually  only  once  a  year,  the 
accumulated  water  being  doomed  thereafter  to  deterioration  and 
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final  exhaustion,  quickly  so  sometimes,  during  droughts.  Many  of 
the  artesian  outflows  would  fill  the  reservoir  every  two  or  three 
days  with  good  naturally  filtered  water  all  the  year  round,  so  that 
although  the  initial  cost  of  reservoirs  is  less  than  that  of  the  bores, 
the  value  of  the  bore  water  supply  is  immensely  greater  and 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  reservoirs.  Irrigation  from  these 
comparatively  small  reservoirs  is  out  of  the  question,  and  they 
are  only  justifiable  for  watering  stock  outside  the  artesian  areas. 

In  the  great  irrigation  works  of  India,  and  those  of  Europe 
and  America,  the  water  is  mostly  derived  from  surface  rivers,  and 
it  flows  through  channels,  made  at  great  cost,  horizontally.  In 
Australia  it  may  be  obtained  from  underground  sources  at  any 
spot  in  the  artesian  areas,  the  water  rising  naturally  in  the  bores. 
The  result  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  to  the  advantage, 
as  regards  cost,  of  Australia ;  so  that  in  the  near  future,  when  a 
much  larger  and  general  flow  is  obtained  •  from  artesian  sources 
and  systematic  irrigation  is  established,  the  terrors  of  drought  in 
Australia  will  be  a  memory  of  the  past.  It  has  always  been  a 
wonder  to  artesian  engineers  in  Australia  that  the  Australian 
Governments  have  not  expended  more  money  in  placing  water  on 
the  lands  and  less  in  the  making  of  railways,  many  of  which  have 
not  paid  interest  on  construction.  A  suffering  squatter  once 
observed  tome  many  years  ago,  "If  my  district  was  cob  webbed 
with  railways  they  would  be  of  little  use  unless  I  had  water  on 
the  land." 

The  important  character  of  the  economic  results  arising  from 
a  well-developed  system  of  artesian  water-supply  and  irrigation 
thereby  obtained  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  written.  Pastoral 
properties  inaugurating  artesian  wells,  with  their  regular,  reliable, 
and  permanent  outflows,  have  gone  up  in  value  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  One  day  I  was  in  an  agent's  office  in  Brisbane  when  the 
agent  received  simultaneously  two  telegrams.  One  came  from  the 
owner  of  an  unsaleable  station  in  a  dry,  droughty  part  of  the  State 
and  ran  thus:  "Don't  sell  large  flow  at  bore."  The  other  was 
from  the  contractor  and  contained  the  words:  "  Struck  water  flow 
three  million  gallons  per  day."  Bore  water  in  Australia  has,  in 
fact,  revolutionised  matters  pastoral  and  agricultural,  and  the  one 
depressing  feeling  of  the  people  on 'account  of  aridity  and  droughts 
has  given  place  to  jubilation  and  a  keen  interest,  both  in  country 
and  town,  in  the  present  development  and  the  future  of  artesian 
supplies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  facts  in  evidence  such 
apathy  as  existed  in  Australia,  both  departmental  and  private,  in 
starting  the  movement  may  not  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

W.  GIBBONS;  Cox,  C.E.  (late  Member  of  Council 
Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  Queensland). 
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THE    FRENCH    ELECTIONS    AND    BRITISH 
INTERESTS 

THE  French  elections,  which  are  fixed  to  take  place  early 
in  April,  are  not  only  of  importance  as  regards  home  politics, 
but  are  likely  to  have  a  special  bearing  upon  the  foreign  affairs 
of  France,  in  which  no  European  nation  is  more  deeply  in- 
terested than  Great  Britain.  That  such  is  the  case  it  is  only 
necessary  to  specify  the  four  leading  questions  now  pressing 
for  solution  between  the  two  countries,  all  of  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  result  of  the  approaching  appeal  to  the  French 
Electorate.  These  questions  are  the  "  Sugar  Bounties,"  now 
under  consideration  at  Brussels  ;  "  The  New  Hebrides,"  a 
problem  in  which  the  Australian  Commonwealth  naturally  takes 
particular  interest ;  "  Newfoundland,"  which  includes  the  Fisheries 
and  the  Treaty  Shore,  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two 
countries  ever  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  finally  the  Burma- 
Siam  dispute,  more  especially  the  conflicting  claims  of  Siam  and 
those  of  the  neighbouring  French  Colony  of  Cochin  China  and  its 
dependencies. 

Before,  however,  considering  these  questions  with  reference  to 
the  New  Chamber  of  Deputies,  let  me  examine  the  composition 
of  the  existing  Chamber  whose  political  mandate  is  on  the  point  of 
expiration,  and  to  inquire  what  are  the  chances  of  success  with  the 
constituencies .?  The  Eepublican  party — for  it  is  still  a  party  and 
will  remain  so  until  the  extinction  of  the  Eoyalist  and  Imperialist 
groups — is  divided  into  a  number  of  political  groups  possessing 
the  following  designations : — Moderate  Eepublicans,  including 
the  old  Centre  Gauche  that  founded  the  Third  Eepublic  under  the 
leadership  of  M.  Thiers,  and  other  Orleanist  Statesmen  of  the 
period ;  Eadicals,  the  remnant  of  the  old  Eepublican  Party  under 
the  Empire ;  ultra-Eadicals  and  Socialists.  Some  of  the  groups 
are  sub-divided,  and  of  these  sub-divisions  the  most  prominent 
are  the  Opportunists,  now  called  the  Progressists.  This  group  was 
founded  by  the  tribune  of  the  people,  M.  Gambetta,  in  order  to 
convert  the  old  Eepublicans  of  the  Empire  from  a  party  of 
opposition  into  a  party  of  government.  The  Socialist  group, 
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comprising  about  fifty  members,  has  also  split  into  two  parts,  the 
Ministerial  Socialists,  represented  by  M.  Millerand,  the  Minister 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Revolutionists,  who  are  again  divided,  into 
those  who  would  bring  about  a  Social  Eevolution  by  peaceful 
methods,  and  those  who,  theoretically  at  least,  would  not  shrink 
from  violent  measures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parliamentary 
opposition  consists  of  Royalists,  Bonapartists,  and  plebiscitary 
Republicans,  all  of  whom  have  assumed  the  name  of  Nationalists, 
and  act  together  in  opposition  to  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry. 
This  opposition  on  certain  occasions  is  reinforced  by  a  section  of 
the  Moderate  Republican  group  under  the  lead  of  M.  Meline 
and  M.  Ribot,  both  of  whom  are  ex-prime  ministers  and  sworn 
foes  of  the  Socialist  groups,  whether  Ministerial  or  Revolutionist. 

The  number  of  the  Deputies  in  the  present  Parliament  is  581, 
including  the  Deputies  from  the  Colonies,  and  the  new  Chamber 
will  probably  be  of  the  same  strength.  Of  the  581  deputies  about 
two-thirds  are  Republicans  of  various  shades,  while  the  remaining 
third,  forming  the  Nationalist  groups,  are  all  adversaries  of  the 
parliamentary  Republic,  which  Royalists  and  Imperialists  would 
replace  by  a  Monarchy  or  an  Empire;  and  the  plebiscitarian 
Republicans  by  a  Republic  somewhat  of  the  American  pattern, 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  responsible  president  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  with  a  ministry  taken  outside  the  legislative  chambers, 
and  responsible  solely  to  the  president.  The  Waldeck-Rousseau 
Ministry  being  in  power  "  will  make  the  elections,"  that  is  to 
say,  it  will  make  use  of  the  prefects  of  departments,  the  sub- 
prefects,  governing  department  sub-divisions,  and  the  army  of 
officials  at  their  disposal  to  obtain  favourable  returns  in  the 
interests  of  the  groups  constituting  the  ministerial  majority. 
The  strength  of  this  army  of  officials  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  500,000  functionaries  in  France  who  must  vote 
for  government  candidates  or  lose  their  places.  Whether  the 
efforts  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry  will  be  successful  no  one 
can  predict,  but  it  has  this  in  its  favour  that  "  Concentration  for 
Republican  defence,"  that  is  to  say,  "  Coalition,"  must  meet  with 
general  sympathy  among  Republican  constituencies,  and  there  is 
no  counter-cry  as  in  the  time  of  the  Boulangist  movement  to 
attract  the  electors.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  when  four  years  ago  M.  Meline,  who  was  then  in  power, 
appealed  to  the  constituencies,  the  response  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  M.  Meline  was  forced  to  resign  office  during  the  first  session 
of  the  new  parliament,  but  M.  Meline  was  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  the  Dreyfus  affair,  and  there  is  at  present  no  such 
thorny  question  to  hamper  the  future  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
Ministry. 

The  prevailing  opinion   is  that  the  strength  of   the  different 
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political  groups  in  the  new  parliament  will  vary  little  from  their 
present  numerical  force  in  this  moribund  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
in  which  case  the  Waldeck-Eousseau  Ministry  will  be  able  to 
dispose  of  a  workable  majority  of  about  60  votes  on  ordinary 
occasions.  This  majority  may  be  larger,  but  it  cannot  well  be 
smaller,  considering  the  irreconcilable  elements  composing  the 
coalesced  ranks  of  the  opponents  of  the  present  Ministry. 
According  to  the  Matin  "  the  existing  Chamber  of  Deputies  will 
be  re-elected  with  perhaps  60  or  70  new  deputies  whose  presence 
will  change  nothing  whatever.  The  Government  has  in  the 
expiring  Chamber  a  majority  of  60  votes.  In  the  new  Chamber  it 
will  have  a  majority  of  about  80  votes."  In  the  event  of  the 
Waldeck-Eousseau  Ministry  succumbing  under  an  adverse  vote 
brought  about  by  a  temporary  coalition  of  its  opponents,  the 
President  of  the  Eepublic,  M.  Loubet,  would  be  obliged  to  ignore 
the  Anti-Kepublican  section  of  the  Opposition,  and  would  be 
compelled  to  confide  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry  to  the 
Moderate  Eepublican  section  of  the  Opposition,  the  chiefs  of 
which  are  the  ex-Prime  Ministers  M.  Meline  and  M.  Bibot. 
This  special  group  would  have  far  more  difficulty  in  forming  a 
Ministry  of  "  Eepublican  Concentration  " — no  other  being  possible 
under  the  present  group  system — than  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau, 
and  the  probability  is,  that  in  the  event  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  to  retain  office,  there  would  be  a  revival  of  the  cycle 
of  ephemeral  cabinets  which  has  done  so  much  harm  to  French 
parliamentary  institutions.  The  French  parliamentary  Opposition, 
whether  Eepublican  or  Anti-Eepublican,  is  more  or  less  Anglo- 
phobist,  and  as  ajnatural  sequence  its  attitude  on  British  interests 
would  be  different  from  that  of  the  Waldeck-Eousseau  Ministry, 
which  has  always  been  correct  and  courteous. 

Let  me  now  pass  on  to  the  chief  matters  of  contention 
between  France  and  Great  Britain.  I  have  already  set  them 
out — Sugar  bounties,  the  New  Hebrides,  Newfoundland  and 
Burma-Siam.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  questions,  there 
is  every  indication  that  ithe  Brussels  Conference  will  adjourn 
until  after  the  French  elections,  as  the  result  of  the  appeal 
to  the  constituencies  might  materially  affect  the  attitude  of 
France.  M.  Meline,  the  chief  of  the  Eepublican  Opposition,  is 
an  ultra-Protectionist  and  the  champion  of  French  agricultural 
interests,  and  if  he  returned  to  office,  France  would  probably 
withdraw  at  once  from  the  Conference  and  the  status  quo  would 
be  maintained.  The  administration  of  the  New  Hebrides  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  the  result  of  agreements  between 
the  British  and  French  governments  contained  in  the  declarations 
in  1887  and  1888,  stipulating  that  neither  Power  shall  annex 
the  islands  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  In  1888  a  joint 
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naval  commission  was  appointed  for  the  protection  of  British 
and  French  subjects.  The  proximity  of  the  New  Hebrides  to 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  renders  it  most  desirable  that 
there  should  be  no  French  occupation  of  these  islands,  and  on 
this  point  Australian  statesmen  have,  on  various  occasions, 
assumed  a  decided  attitude.  That  the  fear  of  French  annexation 
is  justified  is  shown  in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Ernest  Darville,  in 
which  the  author  maintains  that  200  white  colonists  cannot  be 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  60,000  Canaques,  and  that  the  Naval 
Commission  is  insufficient  for  their  protection. 

"  Everything,"  says  the  writer  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm, 
"  leads  to  the  belief  that  to-morrow,  perhaps,  the  French  flag 
will  float  over  the  whole  archipelago."  "  But  why  delay  to  take 
this  initiative."  Nor  is  Dr.  Darville  alone  in  his  views.  Not 
long  ago  the  Eclair,  an  anti-Ministerial  newspaper,  was  asking 
what  the  French  Government  had  done  to  protect  French 
colonists  in  the  New  Hebrides  "  against  the  exorbitant  preten- 
sions of  the  Australians,  who  have  nothing  there  save  mission- 
aries, whereas  France  has  colonists  cultivating  more  than 
800,000  hectares  of  land."  The  French  protective  tariff  would 
naturally  follow  a  French  occupation,  and  how  prejudicial  such 
a  regime  would  be  to  Australian  commerce  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  maize,  coffee,  and  other  products  of  the  islands,  are 
now  exported  exclusively  to  Australia.  The  state  of  anarchy 
existing  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  present 
arrangements  to  protect  life  and  property  is  shown  by  a  recent 
despatch  to  the  Times  from  New  Zealand,  which  states  that : — 

A  French  trading  vessel,  in  retaliation  for  the  desertion  of  a  native  boy,  went 
up  and  down  the  coast  of  the  New  Hebrides  firing  on  the  natives.  Then  a 
party  landed,  which  destroyed  the  property  of  a  missionary,  M.  Edgells, 
including  valuable  communion  vessels,  and  burnt  a  house,  the  church,  the 
school-house,  and  other  buildings.  The  case  was  adjudicated  by  the  French 
Admiral  at  Vola.  The  licence  of  the  vessel  was  forfeited,  but  compensation 
was  refused. 

The  Treaty  Shore  question,  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  and 
what  are  called  "  the  rights  "  of  the  adjoining  islands,  Miquelon 
and  St.  Pierre,  have  been  so  long  with  us,  that  the  present  modus 
vivendi  may  last  a  little  longer  without  much  inconvenience.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  in  connection  with  these 
problems  that  Mr.  Barton,  the  Premier  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  is  opposed  to  any  settlement  involving  a  surrender 
of  British  rights  in  the  New  Hebrides  to  France.  As  regards  the 
Burma-Siam  question,  there  are  not  wanting  sympathisers  with 
the  view  that  Battambang  and  other  provinces  formerly  belonging 
to  Cambodia  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Siam,  should  be 
"  recovered."  Such  a  wholesale  transfer  of  Siamese  territory  to 
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France  would  be  most  prejudicial  to  British  interests,  and  shows 
the  necessity  for  continuance  in  office  of  a  Ministry  disposed  to 
settle  pending  questions  in  an  amicable  manner.  What  the 
Nationalist  foreign  policy  would  be,  was  clearly  indicated  in  a 
recent  article  appearing  in  the  Autorite  entitled  the  "  Eternal 
Shame,"  wherein  the  writer,  after  declaring  that  England  pro- 
vokes France  in  Siam,  in  Ethiopia,  on  the  affair  of  the  Djibouti 
Eailway  in  Koweit  and  in  Egypt,  arrives  at  the  congenial  subject 
of  English  difficulties  in  the  Transvaal,  and  concludes  by  stating 
that  "  the  opportunity  of  disembarrassing  ourselves  of  English 
tyranny  is  unique,  and  if  neglected,  history  would  proclaim  that 
[Republican  France  had  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  courage 
to  make  use  of  it ;  this  would  be  the  *  eternal  shame '  of  the 
present  regime." 

Of  course  the  Nationalists  have  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
obtaining  office  while  the  Eepublic  lasts,  but  a  Meline  ministry, 
depending  for  its  very  life  on  Nationalist  votes,  would  be  obliged 
to  do  something  for  its  allies.  Hence  the  inevitable  resort  to  the 
Hanotaux  policy  of  "  pinpricks."  The  Libre  Parole,  another 
Nationalist  organ,  is  quite  as  hostile  to  England  as  the  Autorite 
where  M.  Drumont  has  thought  fit  to  write : 

The  crimes  of  England,  the  execution  of  prisoners,  the  vision  of  those 
thousands  of  women  and  children  who  have  been  deliberately  starved  to  death, 
awaken  the  indignation  of  generous  minds,  but  they  do  not  produce,  in  favour 
of  the  victims,  one  of  those  irresistible  currents  of  opinion  which  formerly 
carried  everything  before  it. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  if  the  Libre  Parole  had  any  influence 
with  a  French  Government  it  would  lose  no  time  in  organising 
the  required  "  irresistible  current  of  public  opinion  favourable  to 
its  views?"  A  few  days  since,  this  same  paper  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  said : 

Two  great  Powers  are  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
majority  of  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau — Germany  and  England.  Germany  is 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry  at  the  polls,  because 
its  Minister  of  War,  General  Andre,  disorganises  the  Army  and  disgusts  its 
military  hierarchy.  England  desires  the  triumph  of  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau  at 
the  elections  because  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Delcasse,  is  the  very 
humble  and  obedient  servant  of  Great  Britain.  Germany  disposes  of  secret 
service  money  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  millions  of  marks,  and  England  has  a 
secret  service  fund  of  one  million  sterling.  How  will  this  money  be  disposed 
of  ?  It  will  not  go  directly  into  the  pockets  of  ministerial  candidates,  but  it 
will  get  there  all  the  same  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Jews  and  the 
masonic  lodges. 

It  is  believed  in  certain  quarters  that  if  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau 
were  forced  to  resign  office,  M.  Delcasse  would  still  retain  his 
portfolio  in  a  Melinist  ministry,  btrt  those  who  take  this  view 
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forget  that  M.  Hanotaux's  claims  on  a  Melinist  ministry  could 
not  be  ignored.  In  a  new  ministerial  combination,  M.  Hano- 
taux  would  claim  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  and  he  would  be 
successful.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  M.  Meline  himself 
is  favourable  to  the  " pin-prick"  policy,  and  showed  it  when  in 
office  during  the  Dreyfus  episode.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Waldeck- 
Eousseau  ministry  collectively,  and  M.  Delcasse  individually,  are 
favourable  to  the  creation  of  cordial  relations  between  England  and 
France  in  the  interests  of  both  countries,  and  it  is  this  fact  which 
makes  the  success  of  the  Waldeck-Kousseau  ministry  at  the  polls 
so  desirable. 

In  1898,  the  year  of  the  last  general  election  in  France,  nearly 
12,000,000  electors  were  inscribed  on  the  rolls.  Of  these,  upwards 
of  8,000,000  recorded  their  votes,  the  various  Bepublican  groups 
obtaining  5,000,000  votes,  and  the  non-Republican  groups  3,000,000 
votes.  There  were  thus  at  that  period  nearly  4,000,000  absten- 
tionists.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  abstentionists  were  all  of  one 
way  of  thinking  they  could  have  turned  the  elections  any  way 
they  pleased.  The  present  number  of  persons  inscribed  on  the 
rolls,  and  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  Eepublican  and  anti- 
Republican  parties,  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  returns  in 
1898,  and  then,  as  now,  the  uncertain  element  is  the  number  of 
the  abstentionists. 

CHAELES  LYON. 

PARIS,  February  YJtli. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THE  return  of  notes  and  coin  from  internal  circulation  usual 
at  this  period  has  put  the  Bank  of  England  into  such  a  strong 
position  that  it  has  been  able  to  reduce  its  discount  rate  suc- 
cessively from  4  to  3J  per  cent,  on  January  23rd,  and  to  3  per 
cent,  on  February  6th.  But  while  the  Bank's  resources  have 
been  augmented  by  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  those  of  the 
market  have  been  proportionately  curtailed.  Except  for  a  slight 
depression  of  the  Consols  quotation  this  scarcity  of  monetary 
supplies  has  had  no  adverse  influence  on  the  stock  markets, 
however,  all  other  gilt-edged  securities  having  appreciated  in 
market  value.  The  strength  of  South  African  securities  due  to- 
recent  military  successes  has  overflowed  with  other  sections ;  and 
the  announcement  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  has  given  a 
fresh  fillip  to  the  interest  in  securities  of  all  kinds. 

The  reports  from  India  give  rise  to  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
prospects  in  certain  districts,  and  though  a  general  famine  is  not 
to  be  anticipated,  there  will  in  all  probability  be  great  scarcity 
over  considerable  areas.  Indian  Government  stocks,  nevertheless, 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

"When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

INDIA. 

3J%  Stock  (0      .     .     . 
3   %      „      (t)      ... 
2J  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 

63,314,232 
45,835,354 
11,892,207 

1931 
1948 
1926 

108£ 

101* 

86 

41 

Quarterly. 
ii 
n 

3J  %  Rupee  Paper    .     . 

Bx.  7,180,280 

.  . 

63 

5P 

Various  dates. 

31%      „          „    1854-5 

Bx.  13,  348,  530 

.  , 

64} 

w 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

Bx.  1,567,090 

1916 

55 

3f* 

30  June—  30  Deo. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


*  Rupee  taken  at  1*.  id. 


are  well  maintained  and  have  even  appreciated  in  market  value, 
the  Three  Per  Cent,  loan  being  quoted  at  101J,  a  price  which  it 
is  difficult  to  match  for  any  security  of  the  same  denomination. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Barsi  Light,  L.,  shares    

1,500,000 
75  000 

3 

5 

100 
10 

94 

9i 

* 

Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Do.  3£  7  cum.  pref  

2,750,000 
825  000 

5 
8* 

100 
100 

133 
99 

s| 

ajt 

Do  3  7  deb.  stock  red.    . 

400  000 

3 

100 

91 

22 

Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3*.  %  +  Jth  profits 

1,000,000 
150,000 

p 

5 

100 

51 
107£ 

4 

5A 

250,000 

3§ 

10 

10 

8? 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  G.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2£  %  and  £  %  additional) 
till  1901  / 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 

2,000,000 

* 

3| 

100 
100 

100 

107 
160 

105£ 

4 
*I 

3& 

Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  4%  deb.  stock 
Po.  guaranteed  3J  %  +  net  earnings  . 
Do.  Kalka-Simla  Bailway  Ord.       .     . 
Eastern  Bengal  —  4  %  deben.  stock 
Do.  "  A  "  Annuities,  ceasing  1957  .     . 
Do.  "  B  "  Annuities,  repayable  1957  (t) 
East  Indian  Annuity  "  A,"  ceasing  1953 
Do.  C.  2/6  ded.  for  sinking  fund    .     . 
Do.  Ann.  B  (less  1/4  skg.  fd.)  repayable^! 
1953  (t)    / 

300,000 
800,000 
400,000 
348,666 
41,914 
74,936 
130,256 
93,991 

624,900 

4 

8 

4 
Ann'ty. 
ii 
ii 
ii 

ii 

100 
100 
8 
100 
£1 
£1 
£1 
£1 

£1 

105£ 
115 
7 
126 
23 
27 
24 
26 

28 

4 

8J 
8J 

Do.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £  sur.  profits  (t) 
Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do  new  3  °/  deb.  red  (t)  .     .     .     . 

2,634,522 
3,915,477 
1,435,650 
3  500  000 

* 

1* 

100 

100 
100 
100 

133 
143 
142 
95A 

4  V* 

n& 

8i 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  Annuity  "  A  "      .     .           .     . 

2,701,450 
246  151 

4 
Ann'ty 

100 

128 
22 

s| 

Do.  do.  B  (t)     

1,022,365 

22 

Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^ 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  %  (t)      
Do.  do.  4*  °/  (t)      

2,575,000 
3,000,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 

n 

5* 

4i 
41 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

105 
106 
136* 
128* 
120| 

1 

y 

S-2 

Nilgiri,  L.,  4  %  deb.  stock    .... 
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  4  %  red.  mort.  debentures  1936     . 
Do.  regd  

160,000 
2,000,000 
79,800 
502,000 

4 
5 
4 
4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

127 
106 
105 

sis 

2tl 

Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  

1,153,900 
646,100 

100 
100 

96i 
95* 

3S 
3*^ 

Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
Scinde,  Pun.,  Delhi,  Ann.  "A,"  1958  . 
Do.  "  B  "  £1  (less  1/8-143  Sinking  Fd.0) 

200,000 
71,097 
300,264 
379,980 

7 

Ann'ty. 

ii 

4 

100 

166 

137* 
23 
27 
100 

6| 

4g 

431 

Do.  3|  %  deb.  stock,  red  
South  Indian  4£  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do  capital  stock  

290,000 
425,000 
1,000  000 

3* 

4 

51 

100 
100 
100 

98 
140£ 
109 

31 
3| 

5^'> 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  °/  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195  100 

^ 

4. 

100 
100 

107 
112 

f 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  °/  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

4 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
77* 
102 

?l 

%6 

6A 

4^^f 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,) 
and  China    / 

40,000 

10 

20 

39 

3T3 

Si 

40,000 

10 

12i 

24* 

51 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital. 
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Indian  railway  stocks  have  improved  in  a  number  of  instances, 
the  chief  exception  being  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  stock 
which,  besides  being  adversely  affected  by  the  prospects  of  scarcity 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  is  weighted  by  the  near  approach  of 
the  period  when  the  undertaking  can  be  taken  over  by  the  Indian 
Government.  The  Burma  Railways  Company  has  made  an  issue 
of  £1,250,000  three  per  cent,  debenture  stock  at  the  price  of 
96  per  cent.  As  it  carried  the  full  guarantee  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  it  was  well  received  and  constitutes  an  investment 
of  the  very  first  class. 

Canadian  Government  stocks  have  pursued  an  even  course, 
almost  the  only  changes  having  taken  place  among  Provincial 
and  Municipal  bonds,  those  of  British  Columbia,  Manitoba, 
Montreal,  Ottawa  and  Quebec  showing  some  appreciation  in 
value.  Railway  stocks  have  been  somewhat  neglected  owing  to 
the  quietude  in  the  American  market.  Prices,  however,  are  well 
maintained,  Canadian  Pacific  shares  being  at  118.  The  announce- 
ment that  the  ordinary  capital  of  this  company  is  to  be  increased 
by  a  sum  of  about  £4,000,000  has  given  satisfaction  rather  than 
the  reverse,  since  it  is  thoroughly  understood  that  considerable 
expenditure  is  necessary,  and  the  market  approves  of  an  addition 
to  ordinary  capital  in  preference  to  a  further  increase  of  prior 
obligations.  Canadian  Bank  shares  continue  to  receive  good 
support,  those  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America  having  risen 
from  66J  to  68  during  the  month.  The  report  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  has  recently  come  to  hand  and  is  very  satis- 
factory, the  net  profit  for  the  half-year,  ended  November  30th, 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-1! 
colonial/ 

Guaran- 

1                 T      1 

1,500,000 

1903 

101£ 

4 

4°/ 
a  7o    » 

teed  by 

frrftof 

1,500,000 

1908 

105 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

«%    „ 

vjr.r6cbu 
"Rrif  nin 

1,500,000 

1910 

109 

3 

4  %    »» 

-Driuain. 

1,700,000 

1913' 

110 

8* 

6  %  Guar.  Inter,  col.  . 

500,000 

1903 

103 

8*i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4%      „       Ins.  Stock 

4,718,100\ 
7,821,900/ 

1904-8t 

103 
103£ 

3tt\ 

3tt  ) 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „      Ins.  Stock 

2,247,221 
4,195,915 

1910 

107 
107 

11} 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

3£%  1884  Bonds  .      . 
3£  %    „    Ins.  Stock  . 

402,000 
4,598,400 

1909-34* 

303 
103 

S) 

1  June—  1  Deo. 

4  %  1885  Bonds     .     . 
4  %    „    Ins.  Stock    . 
3  %  Bonds  .     .     .    :  " 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

516,500 
3,483,500 
311,700 
10,086,021/ 

1909-35* 
1938 

107 
107 
101 
101 

fr 

4f 

2*$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

2*%      „ 

»    (0 

2,000,000 

1947 

90 

2il 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

E   2 
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CANADIAN  PROVINCIAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

6  %  Bonds  .... 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

95,400 
1,324,760 

1907 
1941 

108 
92 

^!) 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 
4%       „        Debs.     . 

346,700 
308,000 
205,000 

1910 
1923 
1928 

108 
117 
103 

I' 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3£  %  Debentures  .     . 
3%  Stock  .... 

191,500 
164,000 

1942 
1949 

100 
92 

3* 
8& 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .     .     . 
4J%    „      1880     . 
5%      „      1883     . 

1,199,100 
437,300 
362,200 
657,100 

1904-6 
1919 
1912 
1928 

103 
103 
108 
105 

JA 

4& 

8*1 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
Jl  Jan.—  1  July; 

A,  °/ 

3%  Inscribed  '.     '. 

520,500 
1,881,305 

1934 
1937 

106 

89 

3f 
3& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

CANADIAN  MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re" 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Moncton  (NewBruns-\ 
wick)  4%     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
71,000 

1934 
drawings 

103 
101 

3$ 
4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Montreal  5  %  stg.  bds. 

87,400 

„  by  1903 

102 

3if 

1' 

Do.  5%  1874    .     .     . 

172,500 

„  by  1904 

102 

4J 

Do.  5%  1879    .     .     . 
Do.  3|  %  40-year  Bds. 

88,100 
150,000 

„  by  1909 
1933 

102 
97 

*» 
844 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  3  %  Deb.  Stock    . 

1,440,000 

permanent 

93 

3* 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

109 

3T9* 

Ottawa  6  %  Bonds     . 

92,400 

1904 

101& 

6 

'  1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4J%  20-year  Debs. 

120,000 

1913 

104* 

*A 

6  Apr.—  6  Oct. 

Quebec  6%  1875  .     . 

97,200 

1905 

106 

H 

Do.  4J  %  Debs.     .     . 
Do.  4%       „ 

40,400 
385,000 

1914-18f 
1923 

106 
102 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

334,084 

drawings 

97 

3f 

St.  John  (New  Bruns-\ 
wick)  4%  Debs.      ./ 

108,400 

1934 

102 

3*f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sepfe. 

Toronto   6  %  Water-1 
works      .     .     .     ,J 

308,200 

1904-6f 

104 

5A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  5  %  Con.  Debs.    . 

136,700 

1919-20 

112 

4*s 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
611,776 

1922-28f 
1913 

103 
101 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Do.  3J  %  Bonds    .     . 
Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

999,644 
121,200 

1929 
1931 

103 

|| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

103x 

3i§ 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

108 

*& 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed, 
earlier. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Canadian  Pacifio  Shares     .     . 

$65,000,000 

5 

$100 

118 

4* 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£6,155,000 

4 

100 

107 

m 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

113 

3it 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£11,574,606 

4 

100 

110 

3f 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.     .     . 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

9| 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

it 

99 

5fc 

Do.  5  %  2nd       

£2,530,000 

3 

82£ 

si 

Do.  4%  3rd       „       .... 

£7,168,055 

nil 

ii 

30* 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed      .     .     . 

£5,219,794 

4 

ii 

100J 

4 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

133J 

3| 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

106 

3l 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

516 

3| 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

68 

4& 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$•50 

15 

Hi 

Royal  Electric  Co.  of  Montreal 
4  &  %  20-year  debentures    .     .  / 

£115,500 

*i 

100 

105 

*A 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

51s.  6d. 

1 

32$ 

?if 

Canadian  and  American  Mort-1 
gage  and  Trust  £10    .     .     .  / 

44,579 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

15s. 

13 

25 

3 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

6* 

5 

*i 

7f 

25,000 

ei 

3 

2 

9| 

British  Columbia  Electric\0rd. 

20,000 

a 

10 

7i 

Railway  /Pref  . 

120,000 

*5 

10 

9! 

si 

"a 

W4 

amounting  to  £98,136,  and  with  the  balance  brought  forward  the 
sum  available  being  £122,357.  After  paying  the  usual  dividend 
of  7  per  cent,  and  making  all  necessary  provisions,  the  amount 
remaining  to  carry  forward  is  £51,585  or  more  than  double  the 
£24,221  brought  into  the  account.  The  prospects  of  Canadian 
finance  and  land  companies  seem  good,  and  the  Canada  Company's 
shares  and  those  of  the  Trust  and  Loan  Company  of  Canada  have 
moved  up  appreciably.  Hudson's  Bay's  too  have  risen  to  £25  on 
the  report  as  to  land  sales  which  we  quoted  last  month. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J  %  Sterling  Debs. 

650,000 

1941 

93 

3H 

3j  %  Bonds      .     . 

692,500 

1947 

93 

3H 

3  %  Sterling  Bonds 
4%  Inscribed    „ 

325,000 
320,000 

1947 
1913-38* 

80 
105 

4 
3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „        Stock 

522,098 

1935 

109 

3A 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.       . 

200,000 

1936 

109 

* 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption 
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A  good  tone  continues  to  characterise  the  market  for  Australian 
Government  securities,  in  spite  of  the  rival  attractions  offered  to 
investors  by  the  new  issues  of  high  class  stocks.  With  the 
exception  of  West  Australian  3£  per  cents,,  which  have  been 
adversely  affected  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  new  issue  nearly  all 
the  inscribed  stocks  have  been  in  good  demand.  Some  substantial 
improvements  are  shown  in  quotations,  notably  in  the  3  per  cent, 
stocks  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  which  have  both 
moved  up  1J. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  next  Australian  State  to  appear  in 
the  London  market  as  a  borrower  would  be  South  Australia,  but 
we  have  had  instead  this  further  flotation  by  Western  Australia. 
It  is  little  more  than  four  months  since  this  state  successfully 
floated  a  3  per  cent,  loan  of  ^61,500,000,  and  it  has  now  placed  a 
like  amount  in  3J  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  at  102J.  The  money 
is  required  for  construction  of  railways  and  tramways,  for  harbour 
and  river  improvements,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  stock 
ranks  pari  passu  with  the  existing  3J  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock, 
repayable  1920-35,  and  after  allowing  for  accrued  interest  and 
discount  on  instalments,  yields  a  return  of  about  3f  per  cent,  to 
the  investor.  Coming  so  soon  after  the  previous  loan,  the  issue 
evoked  a  good  deal  of  criticism  and  did  not  meet  with  a  ready 
public  response.  The  issue  was  fully  underwritten,  so  the 
Government  obtains  the  full  amount  required,  but  it  is  stated  that 
only  a  small  proportion  was  subscribed  for  by  the  general  public, 
and  the  stock  has  been  quoted  at  J-  per  cent,  discount  on  the 
issue  price. 

That  the  cool  reception  accorded  to  this  issue  was  not  due  to 
unfavourable  outside  conditions,  or  to  any  absence  of  demand  for 
trustee  investments,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  other  public 
issues,  such  as  the  new  Local  Loans  Stock,  and  London  County 
Council  loan,  were  largely  over-subscribed ;  the  poor  response  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  growing  conviction  among  investors  that 
the  Australian  States  are  borrowing  too  freely.  The  repeated 
criticism  of  Australian  extravagance  and  condemnations  of 
reckless  borrowing  are  having  their  effect,  and  the  fact  that 
Colonial  issues  are  now  trustee  securities  is  not  alone  sufficient 
to  insure  favourable  reception.  In  the  present  case  no  harm  is 
suffered  by  the  Western  Australian  Government ;  in  point  of  fact, 
owing  to  the  better  conditions  now  prevailing,  the  price  obtained 
for  the  loan  is  more  favourable  than  was  the  case  with  the  recent 
3  per  cent,  issue,  but  if  the  failure  to  attract  the  public  operates 
as  a  warning  against  too  rapid  borrowing  it  will  do  good.  A 
South  Australian  issue  is  likely  to  make  its  appearance  before 
long,  and  as  this  state  has  not  appealed  to  investors  here  for  a 
considerable  time,  a  fairly  favourable  response  may  be  anticipated, 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

"When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable,  as; 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

5  %  Bonds  . 

399,300 

1902 

101 

4  •' 

1  Jan.-  1  July. 

4%      

8,239,600 

1903-lOf 

102f\ 

3f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

9,686,300 

1933 

116 

g& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

3J%      »              „     (t) 

16,500,000 

1924 

106 

3/ff 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3*%      „              ,,     (0 

12,826,200 

1918 

104x 

s 

IMar.—  1  Sep.. 

3%        „              „     (*) 

5,500,000 

1935 

96£ 

BJ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4£  %  Bonds      . 
4  %  Railway  Bonds    . 

5,000,000 
568,600 

1904 
1907 

102 

102 

w 

|l  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4%  Bonds,  '1882-3      . 

588,700 

1908-13f 

104 

m 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1881    . 

3,431,400 

1907 

102 

i| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %          „          1882-3 

5,410,500 

1908-13f 

104 

BH 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %          „          1884  <*) 

4,000,000 

1919 

111 

ft 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %          „          1885  (t) 

6,000,000 

1920 

111 

3i 

3£  %       „         1889  (4 

^  /o              >»                      • 

12,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-6f 
1911-26* 

104 
105 

3;- 
% 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

%     „     w  -  - 

4,591,579 

1929-49f 

97 

BJ 

QUEENSLAND. 

%  Bonds  .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15f 

104 

3f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

%  Inscribed  Stock  . 
4%        „              „     0 

2,927,900 
7,939,000 

1915 
1924 

108 
112 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

3i%      „              „     A 

8,516,734 

1921-30f 

104 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3*%    „         „   ri 

1,250,000 

1945 

106 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%        „             „     0 

3,548,800 

1922-471 

95 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTEALIA. 

6  %  Bonds  . 

537,600 

1902-18f 

111 

5^ 

1 

5%      „      ... 

240,000 
6,586,700 

1911-20f 
1907-16f 

107$ 
102£ 

^ 

BH 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%      .... 

A  °/ 
*    /O             II              •           •           •           • 

200,000 

1929 

106 

SH 

A     G/ 

1,365,300 

1916 

105 

3ii 

1 

A.  °/ 

372,300 

1917-24f 

107J 

g 

>1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock   ! 

7,774,500 

1916-36* 

108 

3*%      „              „      . 

2,517,800 

1939 

104 

3^ 

Q    O/ 
°   /O                  1)                              » 

839,500 

1916-26J 

93 

3i 

•1  Jan.—  1  July. 

O  o/ 

9*        ii               >> 

2,760,100 

After  1916  J 

93 

3i 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4J  %  Bonds,  1879 

77,800 

1922 

102* 

4^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %         „      1881 

108,200 

1927 

101 

4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  (Q 

975,830 

1934 

114 

ST^ 

10  Jan.—  10  July. 

^  o/ 

*    /O                  II 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

107 

3A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

01    O/ 

°a  /»      ii           • 

750,000 

1915-35* 

102J 

f, 

3%  ;,    * 

880,000 

1920-35 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3%        „           * 

3,750,000 

1915-35J 

93A 

3%        „           * 

Q    O/                                                  i 
0  /O                II                       t 

1,100,000 
1,000,000 

191  6-36  J 
1927J 

93 

i! 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA, 

4  %  Bonds  .     . 

2,923,750 

1913-20f 

103 

3*g 

3$  %  Inscbd.  Stock  «) 

3,456,500 

after  1920 

104 

3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %        ii           it     (t) 

1,000,000 

„     1920 

111 

3i 

3  %  .     .    .     ... 

450,000 

1920-40 

94£ 

3:< 
rs 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 

•Her. 


earlier. 

1  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present           When  fee- 
Amount,          deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000       1921 

105 

3| 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  5%  Debs.      . 
Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

75,000       1907 
200,000       1908-27* 

103J 
104J 

% 

ll  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

850,000       1915-22* 

104 

BH 

Do.     Harbour     Trust\ 
Gomrs.  5%  Bds.       .  / 

500,000 

1908-9 

105 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.4i%Bds.   .     .     . 

250,000       1915 

105 

*& 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000       1918-21* 

104 

3£ 

Hobart  Town  5%  Debs. 

150,000       1918-30* 

109J 

4£ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Launceston  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1916 

100 

4 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Melbourne         Trams\ 
Trust  4*%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

106J 

BH 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Met.  Fire  Brigs.  (Mel-\ 
bourne)  4£%  Debs.   / 

100,000 

1921 

108 

*A 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

St.  Kilda  (Melbourne)! 
4£%Debs.     .     .     ./ 

125,000 

1918-21* 

103 

*& 

S.Melbourne  5%  Debs. 

80,000 

1915 

103 

4H 

Do.  4£%  Debs.       .     . 

128,700 

1919 

102 

41 

•  1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Sydney  5%  Bds.    .     . 

258,000 

1904 

103 

m 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

103 

m 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

103 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
•earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WATS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Adelaide  

12,000 
£130,000 
£670,000 
£500,000 

100  000 

5 

nit* 
4 

8 

5 

100 
100 
100 

4 

4 
99J 
37f 
103 

6i5 

6| 

*ft 

ml 

3£ 

1£ 

IBank  of  Australasia  .                . 

40  000 

10 

40 

R() 

5S 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  £25 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Australian  Pastoral  6  %  Cum.  Pref.    . 
Dal^ety  &  Co.  £20     

97,500 
80,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
55,000 
154  000 

10 
10 

I* 
? 

nil 
g 

20 
12J 
25 
100 
5 
100 
10 
5 

43 
31| 
39 
100 
5 
103 
2 
53 

i« 

JH 

11 

nil 
7 

Do.  4J  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  ,     .  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,491,400 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

118S 

104 

71* 

4 
3S 

5| 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced      .     .     . 
Australian  Agricultural  £25 
N.  S.  Wales  Mort.  Land  &  Agency      . 

£1,234,350 
20,000 
52,290 
14,200 

48s. 
£3J 
3 
11 

100 

2^ 

20 

30 
65 
2 
47 

8 

a 

7| 

404 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  paid-up  under  old  option    . 
Do.  paid-up  under  new  option  . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  

42,479 
15,314 
28,616 
87,500 

10 
&H 

^ 

1 
10 
10 
10 

1 

? 

10 

4 

? 

Australian   Gas    Light   (Sydney  5  %\ 
Debs.  1902    .     .           .     .           .       f 

£300,000 

5 

100 

101 

*H 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4J  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£550,000 
£250,000 

5 
4* 

100 
100 

109 
104 

tt 
«i 
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but  other  states  might  do  well  to  avoid  the  London  market  for  a 
period. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  the 
directors  had  an  excellent  report  to  present  to  the  shareholders. 
The  net  profit  for  the  half-year  to  31st  August  last,  amounted  to 
£95,680,  which  shows  a  substantial  improvement  on  the  good 
results  of  the  past  three  years,  and  is  some  £15,000  better  than  a 
year  ago.  The  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
the  same  as  for  the  preceding  half-year,  but  compares  with  7  per 
cent,  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1900.  After  the  application 
of  £10,000  in  reduction  of  Colonial  Bank  Premises  and  Property 
account,  and  the  transfer  of  £25,000  to  reserve,  there  remains  a 
slightly  increased  balance  of  £24,499  undivided  profit  carried 
forward. 

Cable  announcements  from  banks  having  their  head  offices  in 
Australia,  report  the  following  dividends  and  allocations  of  profit 
for  the  half-year  ended  31st  December  last : 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  Ld. — Dividend,  8  per  cent* 

per  annum. 
Bank  of  Victoria,  Ld. — Dividend  on  Preference  Shares,  5  per  cent,  per 

annum ;    Ordinary   Shares,   3   per  cent,   per   annum.     Transfer  to 

Beserve  Fund,  £10,000. 

City  Bank  of  Sydney,  Ld. — Dividend,  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Ld. — Dividend  on  Preference  Shares,  3  per 

cent,  per  annum.    Transfer  to  Special  Assets  Trust  Reserve  Account, 

£30,000. 

These  dividends  are  all  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  two  preceding 
half-years,  and  the  figures  cabled  indicate  very  little  change  in 
the  net  profits  except  in  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Australia,  which  seems  to  have  increased  its  earnings  by  about 
£7000. 

An  unpleasant  reminder  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
Australian  crisis  of  1893  is  afforded  by  the  important  circular 
issued  by  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  to  its  shareholders. 
It  contains  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  liability  of  the  Bank 
in  respect  of  its  guarantee  for  the  repayment,  not  later  than  1916, 
of  the  deposit  receipts  of  the  Special  Assets  Trust  Company 
to  which  the  unrealised  assets  of  the  old  Bank  were  transferred 
under  the  re-organisation  scheme  of  1896.  In  the  abnormal 
conditions  then  ruling  the  directors  of  the  new  Bank  would  not 
undertake  the  duty  of  valuing  these  assets,  but  a  sum  of  about 
one  million  pounds  was  retained  in  the  Bank's  balance  sheet 
as  representing  their  interest  in  the  Special  Assets  Trust  Company, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  surplus  to  accrue  to  the  Bank  after  final 
realisation  of  assets  and  discharge  of  the  deposit  receipts.  This 
figure  was  admittedly  conjectural  and  was  not  regarded  as  likely 
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to  be  realised  for  the  directors  have  been  setting  aside  £60,000 
per  annum  out  of  profits  in  reduction  of  the  amount,  which  after 
the  latest  allocation  stands  at  something  under  £700,000.  Last 
year,  however,  the  directors  entrusted  to  their  new  general 
manager  the  task  of  valuing  the  assets  which  he  has  now 
completed.  His  report,  far  from  anticipating  a  surplus,  estimates 

NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


TUlp                           Present 
Tltle>                    1       Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

112 

SB 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

288,400 

1908 

100 

5 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

112 

3r7s 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3$%      „            „      M 

6,161,167 

1940 

105 

3J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3%        „            „      (t) 

3,634,005 

1945 

95 

3/5 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  6%  1879      . 

182,300 

1930 

134 

4J 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  5%  Deb.     .     .     . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

112 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  6%  Debs. 

84,500 

drawings 

105 

S 

10  Jan.—  10  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

150,000 

1917 

110 

4 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4%  Qua.  Stockf     ./ 

£2,000,000 

— 

100* 

*& 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

}    200,000 

1926 

126$ 

Mr 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Duncdin  6%  Debs.     . 

112,400 

1925 

123$ 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Cons.   .     .     . 

312,200 

1908 

107 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Greymouth  Hbr.  Bd.\ 
4%f    / 

100,000 

1925 

107 

8& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

LyttletonHbr.Bd.6% 

200,000 

1929 

123$ 

** 

Napier   Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

800,000 

1920 

109 

4& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

4$ 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7$  Shares  £2$  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  10  % 

3* 

7| 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.6%Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

104$ 

6& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

93 

5f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Harb.  6%  Bearer. 

100,000 

1919 

12$ 

Nil. 

Int.  in  dent. 

Otago   Hbr.   Bd.    6%1 
Debs  / 

103,500 

1921 

105 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Cons.  Bds.  5%     . 

408,600 

1934 

105 

£1J 

) 

Tirnaru  (N.Z.)  7%.     . 

60,000 

1910 

119$ 

4& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs, 

100,000 

1914 

105 

4$ 

j 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

100,000 

1916 

105 

*& 

Wellington  6%  Debs.  . 

200,000 

1907 

104$ 

415 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  6%  Impts.  Loan  . 
Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

100,000 
130,000 

drawings 
ii 

125 
125 

4j| 
413 

jl  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4$%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

109 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  4$%  Bds. 

100,000 

1907 

103 

4J 

28  Feb.—  28  Aug. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

107 

3& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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on  the  contrary  an  ultimate  deficiency  of  about  £1,500,000,  that 
is  to  say  the  securities  held  against  deposit  receipts  amounting, 
with  interest,  to  £3,334,903  can  be  expected  to  realise  only 
£1,800,000.  For  this  serious  deficiency  the  Bank  will  be  liable 
under  its  guarantee,  and  the  directors  propose  to  make  partial 
provision  for  it  immediately.  They  recommend  a  reduction  of 
the  ordinary  share  capital  by  £1,100,000  by  writing  down  the 
shares  of  £6  paid  to  10s.  paid.  This  will  enable  them  to  wipe  out 
of  their  balance  sheet  the  item  "  Bank's  interest  in  Special  Assets 
Trust  Co.,"  and  to  carry  about  £400,000  to  a  Suspense  Account 
towards  meeting  the  liability  when  due.  This  will  still  leave 
an  estimated  deficiency  of  over  £1,000,000,  which  the  directors 
hope  to  provide  for  by  degrees  by  continuing  to  set  aside  large 
sums  out  of  profits.  The  burden  is  a  heavy  one,  but  in  other 
respects  the  position  of  the  bank  is  favourable  and  the  profits  are 
increasing.  The  only  alternative  would  be  to  write  down  the 
preference  capital ;  but  to  provide  now,  at  the  expense  of  the 
preference  shareholders,  who  were  originally  creditors,  for  a 
liability  due  in  1916  the  directors  justly  consider  would  be  in- 
equitable. 

Undoubtedly  the  markets  that  have  absorbed  the  greatest 
interest  have  been  those  devoted  to  dealings  in  South  African 
securities,  in  which  a  huge  volume  of  transactions  has  taken  place 
approaching  the  dimensions  of  a  boom.  Still  the  sanguine  ones 
are  asserting  that  "it  is  nothing  to  what  it  will  be"  when  the 
war  is  finally  ended,  when  the  mines  are  again  in  full  operation 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4J  %  Bonds 

1,029,000 

1915-19* 

104 

4J 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4*%      „      1879. 

471,600 

1917 

104 

*{ 

4%        „      1881  . 

410,000 

1922 

101 

4 

4%        „      1882  . 

552,700 

1923 

107 

3& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1882  Inscribed 

2,100,452 

1923 

107 

4  %  1883 

3,733,195 

1923 

109 

Si 

4%  1886        „ 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

108 

3T73 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

8J  %  1886       „ 

5,656,780 

1929^9* 

103 

3lfJT 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%  1886        „ 

4,357,400 

1933-43* 

95 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4£  %  Bonds,  1876  . 

758,700 

1919 

112 

SH 

16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 

4  %        „       1882  . 
4  %  Con.  Inscribed 

73,200 
297,682 

1926 
1927 

113 
113 

15  May—  15  Nov. 
15  May—  15  Oct. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     . 

3,026,444 

1937 

117 

31^ 

Apr.—  Oct. 

01   01 
°2  /o             »                      • 

3,714,917 

1939 

104 

3A 

1  June  —  1  Dec, 

3  %          >» 

2,555,000 

1929-49 

94 

SF 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  Town  5  %  Debs. 
Do.  4%  Debs..      .     . 

56,200 
362,000 

drawings 
1943 

103A 
104 

3 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  8£  %    

388,000 

1948 

99 

3,9ff 

31  Mar  .—30  Sep. 

Durban  4  %  Inscribed 
Do.  3£  % 

100,000 
300,000 

1944 
1949 

105 
97 

1 

>30June  —  31  Dec. 

Do.  4%  Inscribed.     . 

250,000 

1951 

107 

3 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  3£  % 

200,000 

1939 

93 

5* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port    Elizabeth    6  %\ 
Waterworks  .     .     .  / 

103,800 

drawings 

108 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  %  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

101^ 

5 

Natal-Zululand  3  °/  Debs  

£300,000 

3 

100 

834 

3§ 

New  Cape  Central  4  %  Debs.     .     .     . 
Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African\ 
Bep  4  J  Bonds            .           .           .  / 

£125,000 
£1,500,000 

4 
nil 

100 
100 

90 

88 

±T7ff 

nil 

Pretoria-P°ietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Bed.   . 
Bhodesia  Blys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 
Boyal  Trans-  African  5  %  Debs.  Bed.   . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f              .           .     . 

£1,005,400 
£2,000,000 
£1,814,877 

80,000 
120,000 

nil 
5 
5 

5 
12 

100 
100 
100 

5 
6J 

100£ 
102 
69J 

5} 

122 

nil 
5 
7| 

4| 

5l 

National  Bank  of  the  S.  African  Bep.  . 
Do.  Nos.  50,201  to  100,200  .... 
Bobinson  South  African  Banking  .     . 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100    .     . 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .... 
Do.  7  °/  Cum.  Pref  

500,000 
50,000 
744,000 
50,000 
30,000 
20,000 

nil 
nil 
5 
16 
37 
7 

10 
10 
4 
25 
5 
5 

$ 

•?* 

26 

3} 

nil 
nil 

?-• 

6f 
41 

Do.  2nd  Cons.  4J  %  Cum.  Pref..     .     . 
South  African  Breweries      .... 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  
British  South  Africa  (Chartered)    .     . 
Do.  5  %  Debs.  Bed  

20,000 
462,589 
300,000 
4,373,559 
£1,250,000 

4* 
22J 
5 
nil 
5 

5 
1 
1 
1 
100 

P 

,# 

? 

5 
nil 

444 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 
Do.  8  %  Cum.  Pref  
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Do.  4J  %  Cum.  Pref  

34,033 
9,906 
10,000 
10,000 

? 

M 

10 
5 
10 
10 

12 
10J 

i 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 
South  African  Supply  and  Cold}  Ord. 
Storage  /  Pref. 

45,000 
300,000 
150,000 

? 

105 

7 

7 
1 
1 

6 

Tf 
li 

^ 

under  equitable  laws.  It  is  just  that  last  phrase,  however,  that 
should  induce  a  degree  of  caution  with  prudent  people  since  the 
questions  of  taxation  and  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government  have  to  be  met  and  may  give 
rise  to  some  friction.  Nevertheless,  hopes  run  high,  and  doubtless 
if  speculation  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits  they  are  justifiably 
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high.  Almost  everything  South  African  has  vastly  improved  in 
market  value  within  the  past  two  months,  and  probably  the 
greater  part  of  the  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  last  four 
weeks.  Apart  from  mining  shares,  banking,  brewery,  gas,  rail- 
way, and  land  companies'  securities  have  all  moved  up.  Among 
banks  a  peculiar  feature  is  the  strength  of  the  shares  of  the 
National  Bank  of  the  South  African  Republic,  an  institution 
whose  future  standing  must  be  somewhat  uncertain.  Robinson 
South  African  Banking  shares  show  a  big  advance  from  4J-  to  5^J 
since  we  last  wrote.  The  shares  are  at  £4  each  and  the  dividend 
has  been  only  5  per  cent,  but  that  is  much  below  what  may  be 
expected  in  future.  The  shares  of  the  Chartered  Company  have 
not  moved  very  much  probably  ;  still  the  price  has  at  least  risen 
from  4^s  to  4^g-.  A  feature  in  connection  with  chartered  affairs 
is,  of  course,  the  recent  formation  of  a  company  called  the  Charter 
Trust  and  Agency,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  subsidiary 
interests  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  The  undertaking 
has  been  called  a  Chartered  Belief  Scheme,  and  possibly  the  nick- 
name may  be  justified.  However  that  may  be  the  idea  has 
"  caught  on,"  the  issue  being  well  received  by  the  market  and 
immensely  over-subscribed ;  and  the  shares  stand  at  a  respectable 
premium.  Other  South  African  issues  of  new  capital  have  been 
numerous  and  consist  mainly  of  new  shares  offered  by  existing 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  developments  as  the 
country  settles  down ;  all  have  been  readily  taken  up.  Among 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.    . 

375,000 

1925-42f 

102 

3i7* 

1  Mar.  —  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  4%  ins.  . 

194,500 

1935 

107 

31 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Do.  3%  ins  

250,000 

1923-45* 

92 

8A 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4  J%  bonds.     . 

143,200 

1%S.F. 

105 

if 

15  May—  15  Nov. 

Do.  4%  ins  

1,076,100 

1934 

114 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins..     .     .     . 

1,450,000 

1940 

95J 

si 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3$  %  ins  . 

341,800 

J918-43* 

104 

8& 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  bonds 
Do.  4%  ins  

69,800 
1,098,907 

1927 
1934 

100 
108 

\15Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3i%ins.     .     .     . 

1,441,200 

1919-49* 

100 

3J 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

102J 

2$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins  

482,390 

1937 

112 

BA 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  5%  debs..     . 
Do.  4%  ins.  (0  .     .     . 

68,620 
422,593 

drawings 
1917-42* 

106 
107 

4f 
8A 

\15Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

400,000 

1927-44f 

94 

3i 

15  Jan.—  15  July.. 

Zanzibar    guar.     3  %\ 
debs  / 

100,000 

1916-31f 

101 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £3J 

63J 

5J 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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the  steadier  class  of  investments  offered  were  an  issue  of  £325,000 
4  per  cent,  stock  by  the  city  and  borough  of  Pietermaritzburg  and 
just  recently  £50,000  4J  per  cent,  debenture  by  the  Cape  Town 
and  District  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company.  Although  it  has 
been  officially  announced  that  the  Government  Meat  Contract  is 
to  be  transferred  to  the  New  Imperial  Supply  and  Cold  Storage 
Company,  the  shares  of  the  South  African  Supply  and  Cold 
Storage  have  fallen  only  J  to  7j.  Even  at  that  price,  which 
compares  with  £11  a  few  month  ago,  and  in  spite  of  the  big 
reserve  fund,  they  look  a  very  risky  investment. 

There  has  been  a  little  movement  in  Crown  Colony  stocks  this 
month,  the  principal  being  a  rise  from  104  to  107  in  British 
Guiana  Fours  and  from  111  to  114  in  Ceylon  Fours.  An  advance 
has  also  taken  place  in  Trinidad  stocks,  the  Colony  having  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  admitting  them  to  the  list  of  trustee 
investments. 

TRUSTEE. 

February  17th. 
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FORTY   YEARS   OF    SUGAR    BOUNTIES: 
AND    AFTER 

WHEN  Napoleon  offered  premiums  for  the  cultiva- 
Bounties      ^ion  of  beet  with  the  view  of  its  being  manufactured 

StSLPtGCl  t)V 

Napoleon.  in*°  sugar,  his  objects  were  to  develop  a  new  industry 
in  France,  in  order  to  give  employment  to  the  thousands 
of  farm-labourers  and  skilled  artisans  whom  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  made  destitute;  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  the  shattered 
finances  of  France ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  the  great  develop- 
ment of  beet-growing,  to  create  a  formidable  competition  with 
the  cane  cultivation  of  the  British  Colonies,  which  should 
ultimately  seriously  hamper,  if  not  destroy,  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  cane-sugar.  And  so  great  was  the  interest  taken 
by  Napoleon  in  these  premiums  that  the  first  few  lumps  of  bounty- 
fed  sugar  were  preserved  in  a  glass  case  in  the  Imperial  apart- 
ments at  the  Tuileries. 

Results  have  proved  the  correctness  of  his  anticipations,  and 
the  system  of  bounties  which  he  initiated,  has  spread  like  a 
pernicious  weed  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  till  to-day  the 
refineries  of  Great  Britain  are  nearly  all  closed,  and  our 
sugar-producing  colonies  are  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  In 
1874  the  yearly  French  bounty  was  estimated  by  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier,  a  former  Minister  of  Finance,  at  £800,000.  In  1888, 
at  the  time  of  the  London  Conference,  the  French  bounties  were 
£3,300,000 ;  those  of  Austria,  £1,036,667 ;  Holland,  £309,655  ; 
Germany,  £3,238,484;  Belgium,  £813,000:  total  £8,697,806, 
which  amount,  excluding  Russia,  was  about  an  average  of  £3  10s. 
per  ton  on  beet-root  production  at  that  time ;  the  value  of  the 
VOL.  in.— No.  15.  s 
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sugar  being  about  £13  per  ton.  At  the  present  time,  although 
the  exact  figures  are  not  available,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
amount  of  bounties  has  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  The 
system  of  Cartels,  recently  introduced  into  Germany  and  Austria 
has  rendered  the  calculation  of  bounties  most  complicated. 

The  first    active  crusade    against    bounties    was 

First  commenced  in   1862,  and  in   the   Protocol   annexed 

Convention  ,       ,,  .      '  .    ,   ,     .      ,, 

Signed.         *°    tne  commercial  treaty  concluded    in  that  year, 

between  England  and  Belgium,  it  is  recorded  : 

With  regard  to  sugar,  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  reserve  to  themselves  to  renew  their  proposition  that  an  agreement 
should  be  come  to  between  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  the  Zollverein,  and 
the  Netherlands,  for  respectively  bringing  the  duties  upon  raw  and  refined 
sugars  imported  from  any  one  of  those  countries  into  the  others  to  an  equality 
with  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  same  production  of  national  origin,  and  for 
terminating  simultaneously  in  those  five  countries  the  system  of  bounties  on 
the  exportation  of  sugar. 

In  the  following  December  the  French  Government  proposed  to 
her  Majesty's  Government  to  hold  a  conference  at  Paris,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  arrive  at  an  international  agreement  on  the  sugar 
question.  The  proposal  was  accepted.  Conferences  took  place 
at  Paris  and  London  during  1863  and  1864,  and  the  Convention 
of  the  8th  November,  1864,  was  signed  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The  Zollverein  was  not  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference.  The  object  of  the  French  Government 
in  the  negotiations  was  "  to  establish  uniform  rates  of  drawback 
to  be  paid  by  the  French,  British,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  Govern- 
ments on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugars."  England  carried 
out  the  conditions  of  this  Convention  by  the  Act  30  Viet.  cap.  10, 
April  5th,  1867 ;  and  Belgium  and  Holland  passed  laws  to  the 
same  effect.  France,  however,  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions. 
Several  further  Conferences  were  held,  but  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  of  1870,  France  had  failed  to  establish  a  proper  corre- 
lation between  drawbacks  and  duties. 

The  British  sugar  refiners,  in  1872,  made  strong  representa- 
tions to  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  Convention  of  1864. 
They  stated  that  there  were  three  departures  from  its  principle : 
"  the  first  arising  from  a  defect  inherent  in  a  classified  scale  ;  the 
second  from  an  incorrect  classification  of  beet-root  sugar ;  the  third, 
from  appearance  being  not  always  an  accurate  test  for  the  classi- 
fication of  such  sugar."  They  contended  that  appearance,  the  test 
for  classification  adopted  in  the  Convention  of  1864,  does  not  hold 
good  with  regard  to  beet-root  sugar ;  and  they  proposed  "  inter- 
national refining  in  bond  and  payment  of  duty  on  the  products."* 

*  Sugar  Duties.    Memorials  from  the  Trade.    House  of  Commons  Paper,  1873, 
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Conferences  were  again  held  in  1872  and  1873. 
Brussels  The  5^^  strongly  objected  to  refining  in  bond,  and 
Convention,  S  u  T  TV/I-  ^  ion*  ^ 

1875.  no  agreement  could  be  come  to.     In  March,  1874,  the 

sugar  question  was  discussed  in  the  National  Assembly, 
and  finally  that  body  voted  that  refining  in  bond  should  be  intro- 
duced into  France  on  the  1st  July  in  the  following  year.  In 
March,  1875,  the  French  Government  communicated  to  the 
other  powers  drafts  of  regulations  and  bills  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion refining  in  bond.  A  Conference  met  at  Brussels  in  May,  1875, 
and  agreed  upon  a  draft  of  the  new  Sugar  Convention,  by  which 
refining  in  bond  was  to  be  established  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  existing  system  in  Belgium  was  to  be  improved. 
A  Convention  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  four 
powers,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  on  the  llth 
August,  1875,  which  provided  that  refining  in  bond  should  be 
established  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands.  The  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1876,  was  fixed  as  the  date  for  its  adoption  in  the  Netherlands, 
but  no  date  was  fixed  as  regards  France.  England  was  to  adopt 
refining  in  bond  in  the  event  of  the  reimposition  of  sugar  duties, 
and  drawbacks  on  exportation  were  to  be  "  the  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  Customs  or  Excise  duties  levied  on  the  same  products." 
Laws  were  eventually  passed  by  the  Belgian  and  French  legisla- 
latures  to  give  effect  to  the  Convention  of  the  llth  August,  1875, 
but  the  Convention  was  rejected  by  the  Second  Chamber  of  the 
Netherlands  Parliament  on  the  5th  March,  1876. 

After  renewed  negotiations,  another  Conference  was  held  in 
the  early  part  of  1877,  and  a  draft  Convention  agreed  upon 
which  was  submitted  to  the  respective  governments.  This  Con- 
vention came  to  nothing,  the  powers  declaring,  in  reply  to 
remonstrances  from  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  after  full 
consideration  they  were  unable  to  adopt  the  system  of  excise 
supervision  recommended  by  their  delegates  in  the  Paris  Conven- 
tion of  1877.  Two  years  later  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  sugar 
bounties,  and  took  evidence  during  the  sessions  of  1879  and  1880. 
Briefly  put,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were :  That  the  effect  of 
bounties  had  been  to  practically  extinguish  the  loaf-sugar  refining 
trade ;  that  the  sugar-growing  industry  of  our  Colonies  had  been 
checked,  and  their  future  prosperity  endangered,  and  that  it  was 
expedient  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  such  an  altera- 
tion in  the  present  system  as  will  stop  the  granting  of  bounties 
on  sugar,  both  raw  and  refined. 

As  the  result  of  the  Committee's  recommendations, 
London  the  International  Sugar  Conference  of  London  was 
Conven  >n,  convened)  and  met  on  the  24th  November,  1887.  It 

established  the  basis  of  a  Convention  for  the  suppression 

s  2 
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of  sugar  bounties,  which  was  signed  on  the  30th  August,  1888,  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  eight  powers,  Austria,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Spain.  France 
made  the  following  declaration  in  the  Protocol : — 

The  Government  of  the  French  Bepublic  adheres  in  principle  to  the  Con- 
vention of  the  30th  August,  1888,  respecting  the  suppression  of  bounties,  and 
reserves  the  right  of  adhering  to  it  definitively  in  accordance  with  Article  VIII., 
after  the  adhesion  of  all  the  countries  producing  raw  or  refined  sugar,  and  after 
communication  to  it  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  intended  to  afford  complete  and 
absolute  security  against  the  granting  of  any  open  or  disguised  bounty  on  the 
manufacture  or  export  of  sugar. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  were  empowered  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  declare  in  the  Protocol  that  "the  Egyptian 
Government  has  expressed  the  intention  of  adhering  to  the 
Convention." 

The  two  most  important  articles  in  this  Convention  are : — 

Article  I.  which  stated :  "  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  take  such 
measures  as  shall  constitute  an  absolute  and  complete  guarantee  that  no  open 
or  disguised  bounty  shall  be  granted  on  the  manufacture  or  exportation  of 
sugar." 

Article  VII.  (the  Penal  Clause),  which  enacted  that:  "From  the  date  of 
the  present  Convention  coming  into  force  all  raw  sugar,  refined  sugar,  molasses, 
or  glucose  coming  from  any  countries,  provinces  beyond  the  seas,  colonies,  or 
foreign  possessions  maintaining  the  system  of  open  or  disguised  bounties  on  the 
manufacture  or  exportation  of  sugar  shall  be  excluded  from  the  territories  of 
the  high  contracting  parties. 

"Any  contracting  power  shall,  in  order  to  exclude  from  its  territory  raw 
sugar,  refined  sugar,  molasses  or  glucose  that  has  benefited  by  open  or  disguised 
bounties,  take  the  measures  necessary  therefor,  either  by  prohibiting  these 
articles  altogether,  or  by  levying  thereon  a  special  duty  which  must  necessarily 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  bounty,  and  which  shall  not  be  levied  on  sugar  not 
bounty-fed  coming  from  the  contracting  countries." 

Then  follow  two  other  articles  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote ; 
but  the  fifth  and  last  article  is  of  special  importance.  It  runs  thus  : 

It  is  agreed  that  privileges  under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  existing 
in  other  treaties  shall  not  be  pleaded  with  a  view  to  evading  the  consequences 
of  the  application  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  present  Article,  even  on  the 
part  of  such  signatory  States  as  may  hereafter  withdraw  from  the  Convention. 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  present  the  history  of 
negotiations  up  to  the  date  of  the  Convention  of 
1888.  When  that  Convention  was  signed,  the  greatest 
satisfaction  was  expressed,  not  alone  by  the  refiners  of  this 
country,  but  by  our  Colonies.  Resolutions  and  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assemblies  of  many  of  our  West 
Indian  possessions,  and  the  planters  expressed  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  that  owing  to  the  abolition  of  bounties  they  would  be  able 
once  again  to  cultivate  cane  with  profit,  unfettered  by  the  effect 
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of  foreign  subsidies  which  had  rendered  its  production  not  only 
unprofitable  but  ruinous.  Alas !  these  expectations  were  not  to 
be  realised.  As  Article  VII.  of  the  Convention  of  1888  involved 
an  alteration  in  our  fiscal  arrangements,  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
became  necessary.  The  enabling  Bill  which  I  introduced  in 
April,  1889,  and  which  was  backed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.,  now  Viscount,  Goschen),  enacted  that : — 

Where  in  pursuance  of  Article  VII.  of  the  said  Convention  the  fact  of  the 
existence  in  any  country  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  system  involving 
open  or  disguised  bounties  on  sugar  is  established  by  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  signatory  Powers  of  the  said  Convention,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  direct  that  all  sugar  coming 
from  the  said  country  shall  be  prohibited  to  be  imported  or  brought  into  the 
United  Kingdom  except  in  transit,  and  to  make  such  regulations  as  appear  to 
her  Majesty  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the  said  prohibition. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time,  was  quietly  dropped,  and  the 
whole  of  the  difficult  and  successful  negotiations  of  1887-8  came 
to  nothing.  Needless  to  say,  this  disastrous  surrender  caused  the 
gravest  disappointment  in  the  Colonies  and  to  the  refiners  who, 
on  the  strength  of  the  signature  of  the  Convention,  had  legiti- 
mately buoyed  themselves  with  what  proved  to  be  false  hopes. 

The  actual  reasons  which  led  to  this  sudden  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  day  will  never  be  accurately 
known;  but  those  who  were  behind  the  scenes,  are  able  to 
surmise  that  which  they  cannot  assert  with  certainty,  but  which, 
in  all  probability,  represents  the  causes  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment's action  may  be  attributed.  In  the  first  place,  great  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  hostile  action  likely  to  be  directed  towards 
the  measure  by  those  members  of  the  then  Opposition  who, 
ostensibly  still  members  of  the  so-called  Liberal  Party,  were  at 
one  with  the  Government  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  and 
who  were  ultimately,  as  Liberal-Unionists,  to  form  part  of  the 
Government.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  them,  who  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  Free- 
Traders,  were  opposed  not  only  to  the  abolition  of  bounties,  but 
to  the  imposition  of  countervailing  duties  and  prohibition,  strongly 
influenced  the  Cabinet  in  their  determination  not  to  proceed  with 
the  measure.  These  were  the  influences  from  without ;  there 
were  others  from  within.  Certain  members  of  the  Conservative 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  strongly  antagonistic  to 
the  abolition  of  bounties,  some  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
endanger  fruit  cultivation  by  possibly  increasing  the  price  of  jam, 
others  on  account  of  their  anxiety  that  nothing  should  be  done 
which  could  in  the  smallest  degree  influence  France  to  make 
alterations  in  her  tariff  laws  prejudicial  to  the  importation  of 
British  goods  into  France. 
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The  agitation  against  bounties  continued  till  at  last 

Royal  the  condition  of  the  West  Indies  became  so  serious, 

Commission,.  . ..  ,  ,,, 

1896.  it  was  evident  that  some  steps  must  be  taken,  and  in 

1895  Lord  Bipon  sanctioned  remissions  of  taxation 
on  sugar  estates  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  Trinidad,  and  British 
Guiana.  Next  year  the  bounties  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany 
were  nearly  doubled,  and  France  took  steps  to  increase  her 
bounties  in  proportion.  These  facts  were  represented  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  lost  no  time  in  appointing  a  Koyal  Com- 
mission to  enquire  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
sugar-growing  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  suggest 
such  measures  as  were  best  calculated  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
prosperity  of  those  Colonies  and  their  inhabitants.  The  first 
subject  which  was  submitted  for  consideration  was  whether  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  Colonies  in  question  was  in  danger  of 
extinction,  what  were  the  causes  of  the  present  depression  in 
that  industry,  and  whether  they  were  temporary  or  permanent. 
Another  subject  for  enquiry  was  whether  in  the  event  of  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  these  Colonies  being  discontinued  or  consider- 
ably diminished,  other  industries  could  replace  it,  whether  they 
could  be  carried  on  profitably  and  supply  employment  for  the 
labouring  population.  A  further  question  was  to  ascertain  what 
effect  the  total  or  partial  extinction  of  the  sugar  industry  would 
be  likely  to  have  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  These 
were  the  main  points  to  which  the  Commissioners  had  to  direct 
their  attention. 

The  Commission  was,  from  its  inception,  foredoomed  to 
produce  no  practical  result  as  far  as  the  abolition  of  bounties 
was  concerned.  Of  the  three  Commissioners  appointed,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Radical  party,  was  certainly  not  in  favour  of  prohibitive 
measures,  which  were,  to  his  mind,  violations  of  Free  Trade 
principles.  The  second  member  of  the  Commission,  Sir  David 
Barbour,  was  credited  with  holding  the  same  views  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey  on  the  question  of  countervailing  duties,  and  the  surmise 
proved  to  be  correct.  The  third  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  was  therefore 
better  able  than  any  one  to  appreciate  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
case,  did  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  imposition  of  counter- 
vailing duties  or  the  prohibition  of  bounty-fed  sugar  as  the  only 
possible  means  of  saving  the  West  Indies.  Naturally  the  opinion 
of  two  Commissioners  rejecting  the  application  of  countervailing 
duties  against  one  in  favour,  rendered  the  imposition  of  them 
impossible. 

The  finding  of  the  Commissioners  was,  so  far  as  the  West 
Indian  planters  were  concerned,  most  unsatisfactory.  Far  be  it 
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from  me  to  suggest  that  the  result  of  the  Commission,  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  countervailing  duties,  was  satisfactory  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain;  but  judging  from  his  former  utterances,  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  he  preferred  the  other  methods  which  he 
subsequently  applied,  with  but  little  success,  for  the  relief  of  the 
West  Indies,  to  those  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
and  of  nearly  all  who  bring  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  bear  on  the 
question,  constituted  the  only  means  by  which  the  pernicious 
effects  of  foreign  State  subsidies  could  be  neutralised.  Experience 
has  shown  that  eleemosynary  doles  and  grants-in-aid  cannot  be  the 
proper  substitutes  for  a  vast  industry  like  that  of  sugar,  on  which 
so  many  of  our  West  Indian  Islands  are  mainly  dependent ;  nor 
can  we,  by  publishing  pamphlets  on  the  advantages  of  growing 
oranges  and  bananas,  in  the  high-flown  language  of  enterprising 
philanthropists  and  amateur  statesmen,  induce  the  cultivation  of 
these  succulent  fruits,  and  their  consumption  in  this  country,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  staple  industry 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Speaking*  at  Liverpool,  on  the  intentions  of  the 
berlairf  and  Government  with  regard  to  the  Eeport  of  the  West 
Counter-  India  Eoyal  Commission,  Mr.  Chamberlain  informed 
Duties8"  kis  audience  tnat  Belgium  had  convened  another 
Conference  which,  he  trusted,  would  be  successful. 
"  But,"  he  said,  "  Suppose  it  fails  ?  .  .  .  We  do  not  intend,  if 
we  can  prevent  it,  that  our  Colonies  shall  be  destroyed,  and 
we  have  had  to  look  round  and  to  see  in  what  way  they  can  be 
preserved.  Now  we  find  that  most  of  those  who  are  directly 
interested  in  the  West  Indies  have  one  specific  and  one  only, 
and  that  is  countervailing  duties."  This  statement  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  remarkable  one.  Proceeding,  he  said  : — 

In  countervailing  duties  is  involved  a  great  sacrifice  to  part  of  the  people  of 
this  country ;  but  that  would  not  deter  me  from  proposing  them.  I  should  be 
perfectly  satisfied,  if  that  were  the  only  objection,  to  go  to  my  fellow-country, 
men,  and  to  appeal  to  their  sense  of  justice  and  generosity.  But  there  are 
other  considerations  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  .  .  .  There  are 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  do  not 
recommend  countervailing  duties.  ...  In  any  case  it  would  involve  us  in  con- 
siderable difficulties.  It  might  raise,  for  instance,  questions  about  our  most- 
favoured-nation  clauses  in  the  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  which  most  of  our  foreign  trade  is  conducted. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  countervailing  duties  being,  as 
he  appears  to  consider,  a  violation  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
clauses,  Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  last 
paragraph  of  Article  VII.  of  the  Convention  of  1888,  which  I  have 
quoted  above,  and  which  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  action  of 

*  January  18th,  1896. 
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the  most-favoured-nation  clause.  This  article  contained  in  the 
Convention  signed  by  eight  Powers,  after  full  deliberation,  and 
which  indicates  that  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  does  not 
cover  bounties,  is,  I  think,  a  complete  answer  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's contention ;  and  as  the  paragraph  in  question  was  drafted 
by  the  then  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  the 
late  M.  Waddington,  and  as  France  is  one  of  the  Powers  most 
largely  interested,  the  action  of  that  country  is  most  significant 
and  conclusive. 

The  Brussels  Conference  which  took  place  in  June, 

Brussels  1898,  ended  in  absolute  failure  :  and  nothing  else  could 
Conference,  .V/.T  ,  ,,'  „  ,  ,  &  A/r  .  ,  , 

1898.  possibly  have    been   expected.       Her  late    Majesty  s 

Government  enjoined  on  the  British  delegates  "  a 
strict  attitude  of  reserve,"  and  their  position  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings  was  therefore  a  ridiculous,  if  not  an 
undignified,  one.  The  Conference  was  convened  to  consider  the 
question  of  bounties.  Great  Britain  was  the  only  non-bounty 
giving  Power  represented,  and  thus  could  not  enter  into  questions 
relating  to  the  amount  of  bounties  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  granted,  which  were  only  of  interest  to  the  countries  in 
which  bounties  existed,  and  which  were  only  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arriving,  if  possible,  at  some  mutual  system  which  should 
equalise  bounties  and  so  prevent  any  one  of  the  Continental 
Powers  from  gaining  an  undue  commercial  advantage  over  the 
others.  France  and  Russia,  acting  together,  were  distinctly 
hostile  to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  bounties  being  raised  ; 
and  after  a  few  useless  sittings,  the  Conference  broke  up,  the 
delegates  and  their  attendant  experts  returning  to  London,  having 
achieved  nothing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that   the  reasons  which 
System*61    PromPtec*   ^he  bounty-giving   powers  to   assemble  in 

conference  in  1898  arose  mainly  from  the  anticipation 
of  the  development  of  the  Cartel  system,  which  has  now  reached 
such  enormous  and  disastrous  proportions.  The  consideration 
of  that  system  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  which  has  just  ended,  that  it  may  be  well  briefly 
to  explain  its  nature.  In  Germany  and  Austria  there  is  a  Govern- 
ment bounty  of  35s.  per  ton  on  all  refined  sugar  exported,  as 
compared  with  a  bounty  on  raw  sugar  of  25s.  per  ton — an  advan- 
tage to  the  refiner  of  10s.  per  ton.  This  was  the  competition 
which  the  British  refiner  had  to  contend  with  up  to  within  the 
last  two  years  ;  but  since  then  the  refiners  in  each  of  the  above- 
named  countries  have  formed  themselves  into  Cartels  or  Trusts. 
By  the  formation  of  these  Cartels  they  have  a  monopoly  of  their 
home  market,  and  as  they  are  protected  from  outside  competition 
by  an  import  surtax  of  £10  per  ton,  they  are  enabled  to  raise 
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their  prices  to  the  German  and  Austrian  consumers  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  can  afford  to  sell  their  surplus  production  for 
export  at  considerably  under  cost.  The  following  figures  will 
show  how  this  operates  in  Germany :  Price  of  raw  sugar,  7  marks 
50  pfs.  per  cwt. ;  Bounty  to  the  producer  of  raw  sugar  out  of 
Cartel  profits,  3  marks  65  pfs. ;  Working  expenses,  2  marks 
75  pfs. ;  Consumption  duty,  10  marks  ;  Total  23  marks  90  pfs. 
per  cwt. ;  Price  to  consumer,  28  marks  per  cwt. ;  Profit  (equal  to 
£4  per  ton),  say,  4  marks  per  cwt. 

The  total  quantity  of  refined  sugar  produced  by  German 
refiners  is  1,250,000  tons,  of  which  700,000  are  consumed  in 
Germany  and  550,000  exported,  principally  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  .£4  per  ton  profit  on  700,000  tons  amounts  to 
£2,800,000.  The  Cartel  or  Trust  therefore  receives  sufficient 
profit  from  sugar  delivered  for  home  consumption  to  enable  them 
to  export  their  surplus  production  of  550,000  tons  at  under  cost 
price.  This,  together  with  the  10s.  per  ton  increased  Govern- 
ment bounty  on  refined  sugar,  is  what  the  British  refiner  has  to 
contend  with.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  this  continues  the 
British  refiner  must  eventually  succumb ;  and  as  the  imports  of 
foreign  refined  sugar  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  70,000  to 
100,000  tons  a  year,  and  amount  now  to  1,079,000  tons  out  of 
a  total  consumption  of  1,600,000  tons,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant. 

For  three  years  the  question  of  sugar  bounties 
Brussels  remained  dormant.  Last  year  proposals  were  made 
1902.  '  to  his  Majesty's  Government  inviting  Great  Britain 
to  take  part  in  another  Conference  at  Brussels. 
Five  British  delegates  were  appointed,  of  whom  Mr.  Con- 
stantine  Phipps,  our  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Brussels,  was 
the  chief.  The  Conference  met  in  December,  and  as  the  result 
of  its  deliberations,  a  Convention  was  signed  on  the  5th 
March,  1902.  It  is  understood  that  the  powers  given  to  the 
British  delegates  were  not  limited  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
were  at  the  1898  Conference,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  were 
authorised  to  state,  as  was  the  case  when  I  presided  over  the 
London  Conference  of  1887-8,  that  Great  Britain  would  not 
acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  the  bounty  system,  but  would, 
failing  its  suppression  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Powers  interested, 
adopt  the  policy  set  forth  in  the  penal  clause*  of  the  Convention  of 
1888,  and  either  prohibit  bounty-fed  sugar  or  impose  countervailing 
duties  upon  it,  and  would  refuse  to  sign  any  Convention  which 
did  not  contain  the  counterpart  of  the  penal  clause  referred  to. 

Had  the  powers  given  to  our  delegates  been  limited  to  this 
the  result  would  have  been  far  different,  and  the  Convention — if 

*  Article  VII. 
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indeed  one  had  been  arrived  at — infinitely  more  satisfactory. 
Great  Britain,  as  a  non-bounty-giving  Power,  had  nothing  to 
offer  in  exchange  for  the  abolition  of  bounties.  I  was  painfully 
aware  of  this  fact  when,  acting  on  behalf  of  her  late  Majesty's 
Government,  I  negotiated  with  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  Our  position  was  distinctly  different  from  that  of  all 
the  bounty-giving  Powers.  They,  as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  were  anxious  to  come  to  an  international  arrangement 
among  themselves  and  quite  independent  of  Great  Britain,  by 
which  there  should  be  no  mutual  interference,  no  under- selling, 
but  by  which,  in  point  of  fact,  they  should  obtain  the  actual 
control  of  the  British  markets  for  the  main  output  of  their  sugar 
production,  and  should  gradually  and  certainly  destroy  the  cane 
industry  of  our  Colonies,  and  so  annihilate  their  most  dangerous 
competitor.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  had  simply  to 
defend  herself  against  this  most  powerful  and  dangerous  com- 
bination and  protect,  as  she  was  bound  to  do,  in  the  first  instance 
the  enormous  interests  of  her  Colonies,  and  in  the  second  the 
just  claims  to  consideration  of  the  home  refiners.  How  was  this 
to  be  done  ?  Not  by  taking  part  in  the  modification  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  internal  arrangements  of  foreign  Powers  with  regard 
to  the  sugar  industry,  nor  by  the  regulation  of  the  surtax  for  the 
benefit  of  France  as  opposed  to  Germany  and  Austria,  but  by 
energetic  and  decisive  action  which  should  end  bounties  for  ever, 
and  not  mend  them. 

Immediately  after  the  reassembling  of  the  Brussels 
tax:  A1*"  Conference  in  January  of  this  year,  we  were  informed 
Concession  by  telegrams  from  Brussels  published  in  the  press  that 
Powers^11  British  delegates  were  actively  engaged  in  sub- 

mitting proposals  to  the  Conference  for  the  diminution 
of  the  surtax  from  15  francs,  and  even  higher,  to  6  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes.  We  were  told  that  Germany  and,  notably, 
Austria-Hungary  were  absolutely  opposed  to  the  diminution :  and 
well  they  might  be,  because  this  enormous  surtax,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  was  the  outcome  of  the  Cartel  system,  which 
obtained  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  but  which  in  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  in  France  could  not  be  introduced  into 
that  country  in  a  similar  form.  France,  therefore,  was  most  pre- 
judicially affected,  and  it  was  clearly  her  object,  as  it  was  to  her 
advantage,  to  obtain  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  this  pro- 
hibitive tax.  The  question  now  arises,  what  had  England  to  do 
in  the  matter ;  what  business  was  it  of  ours  to  interfere  and  to 
pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  France  ?  We  give  no  surtax, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  in  my  analysis  of  the  present  Convention,  we 
bind  ourselves  on  behalf  of  our  Crown  Colonies  never  to  give 
preferential  treatment  for  the  benefit  of  their  sugar.  Therefore 
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the  interference  of  our  delegates,  presumably  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  Cabinet,  in  a  matter  which  in  no  way  con- 
cerned them,  was  not  only  gratuitous  but  absurd  and  most 
dangerous.  France  was  far  too  wise  and  diplomatic  to  initiate 
the  question  of  the  diminution  of  the  surtax,  for  had  she  done  so, 
the  natural  rivalry,  commercial  and  otherwise,  between  her  and 
Germany  must  have  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  and 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Conference. 

In  the  recent  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  I  showed 
that  the  surtax  had  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  bounty,  and  that  it  amounted  to  a  prohibitive 
duty,  whether  it  was  15  francs  or  6  francs.  This  fact  was 
admitted  in  the  Conference  of  1888,  although  at  that  time  the 
surtax  was  infinitely  lower  than  now.  My  contention  was,  and 
is,  that  the  delegates  of  Great  Britain  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  diminution  of  the  surtax,  thereby  admitting  it '  in  principle, 
but  had  only  to  deal  with  its  abolition  as  the  logical  sequence  of 
their  contention  that  all  bounties,  direct  and  indirect,  must  be 
abolished.  I  also  pointed  out  that  we  had  agreed  to  show  no 
preference  to  Colonial  sugar  as  against  sugar  coming  from  the 
signatory  Powers,  and  that  we  were  therefore  exercising  a  ridicu- 
lous self-denying  ordinance,  to  the  benefit  of  the  foreigner  as 
against  the  best  interests  of  our  cane-growing  Colonies ;  and  I 
cited  in  proof  of  this  the  statement  made  in  the  German  Eeichstag 
when  the  report  of  the  Budget  Committee  on  the  revenue  from 
the  sugar  tax  was  under  consideration.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Imperial  Treasury,  Baron  von  Thielmann,  said : — "A 
surtax  of  6  francs  would  be  entirely  adequate  to  protect  the  pro- 
duction of  German  sugar  from  the  inroads  of  foreign  sugar." 
Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  reply  of  Lord  Lansdowne  on  this  point  is  so  remarkable 
that  I  quote  it  in  extenso.  He  said  : — 

He  (Lord  Pirbright)  asked  me  why  it  was  that,  instead  of  securing  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  surtax,  we  had  been  content  with  a  reduction  of  it  to 
six  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  The  surtax,  as  the  noble  lord  knew  it  when 
he  was  concerned  with  the  Convention  of  1888,  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  surtax  of  to-day.  Two  things  have  happened  in  that  time.  The  surtax 
has  been  enormously  increased,  and,  in  the  next  place,  there  had  been  in  close 
connection  with  it  a  gigantic  system  of  trade  combinations  known  as  the 
Cartel,  under  which  huge  profits  had  been  made  by  the  members  of  these  sugar 
rings.  That  was  not  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  1888.  When  we  had 
to  consider  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  our  representatives  at  Brussels,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  useless  to  deal  merely  with  the  question  of 
bounties  unless  the  question  of  surtax,  the  difference  between  the  Customs  and 
Excise  duties,  was  brought  within  moderate  limits.  We  took  the  best  advice 
which  we  could  obtain,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  with  six  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes  there  would  be  no  room  left  for  these  trade  combinations, 
these  Cartels  to  which  I  have  referred.  We,  therefore,  made  it  a  sine  qua  non 
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that  the  surtax  should  be  brought  down  to  that  figure,  but  we  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  insist  on  complete  abolition.  Our  impression  was  that  the 
Conference,  like  its  predecessors,  would  have  resulted  in  failure  if  we  had 
insisted  on  that.* 

The  answer  to  this  extraordinary  argument  is  most  simple. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  Foreign 
Powers  with  regard  to  bounties.  The  surtax  has  been  admitted 
to  be  a  most  dangerous  form  of  bounty ;  but  if  any  confirmation 
were  wanting  that  surtax  is  a  bounty  it  is  to  be  found  in  Article  I. 
of  the  present  Convention : — 

The  high  contracting  parties  undertake  to  suppress,  from  the  date  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  Convention,  the  direct  and  indirect  bounties 
by  which  the  production  or  export  of  sugar  might  benefit,  and  not  to  establish 
bounties  of  such  a  kind  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  Convention.  For  the 
application  of  this  provision,  sugar  products,  such  as  preserves,  chocolates, 
biscuits,  condensed  milk,  and  all  other  analogous  products  containing,  in  a 
notable  proportion,  sugar  artificially  incorporated,  are  assimilated  to  sugar. 

The  preceding  paragraph  applies  to  all  advantages  resulting  directly  or 
indirectly  for  the  different  categories  of  producers  from  the  fiscal  legislation  of 
the  States,  including : 

(a)  The  direct  bounties  granted  to  exports ; 

(6)  The  direct  bounties  granted  to  production ; 

(c)  Total  !©r  partial  exemptions  from  taxation  granted  for  a  part  of  the 

manufactured  output ; 

(d)  Advantages  derived  from  excess  of  yield ; 

(e)  Advantages  derived  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  drawback ; 

(/)  Advantages   derived  from  any  surtax  in  excess  of  the  rate  fixed  by 
Article  III. 

This  sub-section  (/)  therefore  admits  that  a  surtax  is  a  bounty 
if  it  exceeds  6  francs,  but  does  not  consider  it  a  bounty  if  it  be 
below  that  figure.  This  is  the  acme  of  absurdity.  The  admission 
that  it  is  a  bounty  brings  it  under  the  action  of  Article  I.,  which 
decrees  the  abolition  of  all  bounties — whether  they  amount  to 
15  francs  or  6  francs — which  is  the  guiding  principle  of  Great 
Britain's  action;  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  who  have  adopted 
the  Cartel  system  and  who  would  never  have  signed  the  Conven- 
tion under  other  conditions,  it  is  decreed  that  if  the  surtax  does 
not  exceed  6  francs  it  is  not  to  be  considered  a  bounty.  The 
British  delegates  were  thus  authorised  to  admit  the  principle  of  a 
surtax,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  the  figure 
indicated,  as  if  by  so  doing  the  nature  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
the  surtax  were  altered.  It  would  be  about  as  logical  to  say  that 
a  man  who  steals  a  sovereign  is  a  thief,  whereas  he  who  mis- 
appropriates half-a-sovereign  is  not !  And  this  proposal  was 
made  by  our  British  delegates,  with  the  sanction  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the  Conference ! 

Let  us  now  consider  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  bounty." 

*  Times,  March  11,  1902. 
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It  means  a  State  subsidy  to  a  particular  industry,  or  a  special 
advantage  granted  by  the  State  to  that  industry,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  same  industry  in  other  countries.     If  besides  bounties  on 
production,  which  include  grants-in-aid  to  cultivation  (of  beet), 
under-estimate  of  the  saccharine  yield  and  drawback  on  exporta- 
tion, a  country  sanctions  a  prohibitory  tax  on  the  importation  of 
the  sugar  of  foreign  countries,  surely,  as  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  this  prohibitory  tax  is  a  direct  advantage  to  the  sugar  pro- 
ducers of  the  country  granting  it,  and  is  as  much  a  bounty  as  are 
those  given  on  production,  manufacture  and  export.     Further- 
more, if  a  Convention  be  signed  by  which  bounties  are  abolished 
for  the  benefit  of  the  one  country  which  does  not  give  bounties, 
namely,  Great  Britain,  it  is  surely  preposterous  to  urge  that  Great 
Britain  herself  should  be  a  party  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  surtax, 
on  the  ground  that  such  surtax  is  in  a  diminished  form.     Lord 
Lansdowne  informed  the  House  of  Lords  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  the  signing  of  the  Convention  depended  on  this  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.   If  the  object  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  been  to  obtain  the  signature  of  the 
Convention  simply  as  a  diplomatic  succ&s  d'estime,  I  can  understand 
the  position  he  took  up  with  regard  to  the  surtax. 

But  if  the  signing  of  the  Convention  is  to  have  the  practical  re- 
sult of  saving  our  West  Indian  Colonies  from  ruin  and  our  refining 
industry  from  extinction,  then  the  acceptance  of  it  under  such  con- 
ditions is  not  only  unwise  but  dangerous.  It  is  related  of  Tom 
Moore,  who  was  well  known  for  his  reckless  carelessness  in  money 
matters,  that  when  he  had  incurred  a  debt  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
signing  a  bill  and  saying,  as  he  did  so,  with  complacent  satis- 
faction, "  Thank  God,  that's  paid,"  absolutely  forgetting  that  the 
signature  involved  the  obligation  to  pay,  and  that  a  time  of 
reckoning  would  one  day  come.  The  signing  of  the  Convention 
by  our  British  delegates,  by  order  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  apparent  failure  of  the  Conference,  may,  I 
think,  be  aptly  compared  to  the  action  of  Tom  Moore  in  signing 
a  bill  which  he  had  no  power  to  meet. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  Articles  I.  and 
Position  of  IV.  in  connection  with  Article  VI.  In  Article  I.,  sub- 
Italy^'and  secti°n  (b)»  direct  bounties  granted  on  production  are 
Sweden.  suppressed.  Article  IV.  (the  penal  clause)  says:  "The 
High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  impose  a  special 
duty  on  the  importation  into  their  respective  territories  of  sugars 
from  countries  that  grant  bounties  either  on  production  or  ex- 
port." Article  VI.  runs  thus :  "  Spain,  Italy  and  Sweden,  are 
exempt  from  the  obligations  imposed  by  Articles  I.,  II.  and  III., 
so  long  as  they  do  not  export  sugar." 

These  articles  represent  in  the  clearest  light  the  self -contra- 
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dictory  nature  of  the  Convention.  By  the  first  Article  bounties 
on  production  are  suppressed ;  by  the  penal  clause  countervailing 
duties  are  imposed  upon  the  sugar  of  countries  that  grant  bounties 
on  production ;  but  by  Article  VI.,  Spain,  Italy  and  Sweden,  are 
exempted  from  the  obligations  imposed  by  Article  L,  by  Article 
II.,  which  provides  for  the  bonding  of  sugar  and  the  permanent 
supervision  of  factories,  and  by  Article  III.,  which  limits  the 
maximum  of  the  surtax  to  six  francs  per  one  hundred  kilo- 
grammes; they  are  also  necessarily  exempted  from  the  action 
of  Article  IV.,  which  imposes  penalties  for  the  infraction  of  the 
above  Articles.  These  three  countries,  Spain,  Italy  and  Sweden, 
are  treated  as  conscientious  objectors — a  class  of  person  for  whom 
his  Majesty's  Government  seems  to  have  a  special  predilection. 
Let  us  examine  what  result  this  right  of  contracting  out  granted 
to  the  three  powers  has  upon  the  Convention.  One  naturally 
asks  oneself  why  is  this  special  advantage  accorded  to  the  three 
Powers,  and  one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  had  the  British 
delegates  not  agreed  to  it,  the  Convention  would  never  have  been 
signed,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  would  not  have  had  the  advantage 
of  assuring  the  House  of  Lords  "  that  the  present  Convention  is 
the  most  hopeful  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  bring  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  this  much-vexed  question  which  has 
occupied  the  public  for  over  forty  years." 

Italy  and  Spain  signed  the  1888  Convention,  abolishing  all 
bounties  on  production  or  otherwise,  without  any  reservation. 
They  made  no  stipulations  with  regard  to  exceptional  treatment ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Spanish  representatives  at 
that  time  were  the  most  consistent  and  strenuous  supporters  of 
the  penal  clause.  What  then  may  be  assumed  to  be  the 
reason  which  led  these  powers  to  stipulate  for  exceptionally 
favoured  treatment  ?  With  regard  to  Italy,  we  may  assume  that 
she  wished,  in  the  present  unsettled  position  of  affairs  among  the 
working  classes,  and  of  her  embarassed  finances,  to  do  all  in  her 
power  artificially  to  stimulate  the  beet  sugar  industry.  With 
regard  to  Spain,  the  loss  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  with  the 
cane  industry  which  was  carried  on  there,  has  necessitated  the 
development  of  her  home  sugar  industry.  What  more  reasonable, 
therefore,  from  their  point  of  view,  while  consenting  for  the 
moment  not  to  give  export  bounties — a  concession  which  is  not  a 
concession  at  all,  inasmuch  as  if  they  did  they  would  at  once 
come  under  the  action  of  the  penal  clause  and  be  subjected  to 
countervailing  duties  or  prohibition — they  should  refuse  to  sign 
the  Convention  unless  they  were  allowed,  in  contravention  of  the 
Articles  I  have  quoted,  to  give  bounties  on  production  and  not  to 
be  limited  to  the  diminished  surtax,  the  diplomatic  triumph  of 
our  British  delegates,  but  to  be  able,  by  production  bounties  and 
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a  high  surtax,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  cane  sugar  into 
their  States.  This  of  course  applies  to  Sweden  as  well.  Surely 
this  is  the  continuance  of  bounties  in  a  very  objectionable  form. 
The  export  bounty,  producing  a  spurious  cheapness  and  enabling 
the  foreign  manufacturer  to  export  and  place  on  our  market  sugar 
which  our  manufacturers  could  not  produce  unaided  at  the  price 
is  one  form  :  but  the  bounty  on  production,  the  one  instituted  by 
Napoleon,  is  in  this  case  equally  dangerous,  for  it  closes  the 
markets  of  those  countries  which  are  enabled  to  give  it  against 
the  whole  of  our  cane  sugar. 

It  may  be  urged,  and  probably  will  be,  that  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Sweden  are  not  likely  to  import  our  cane  sugar  ;  and  our  refiners 
may  say  that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  cannot  do  them  any 
particular  injury.  With  regard  to  the  first  argument,  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  import  cane  sugar,  that  is  fallacious.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  beet  crop  in  these  countries  is  defective,  that 
owing  to  conditions  affecting  labour  or  even  revolutionary  move- 
ments, the  sugar  industry  comes  temporarily  to  a  standstill :  why 
should  our  colonies  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  sending  their 
cane  sugar  to  supply  the  deficiency  ?  Besides  this,  it  is  admitted 
that  beet  sugar  is  less  profitable  and  less  advantageous  for  the 
crystallising  of  fruit  and  the  manufacture  of  jam  than  is  cane 
sugar.  The  saccharine  yield  of  the  latter  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  beet,  and  its  tendency  to  ferment  far  less.  Italy  and  Spain 
(notably  the  former)  produce  large  quantities  of  crystallised  fruit 
for  exportation.  Why  should  we,  therefore,  deprive  our  cane- 
growing  colonies  of  the  power  of  supplying  them  with  the 
material  they  require  ? 

The  only  answer  Lord  Lansdowne  could  give  to  this  ques- 
tion was : 

It  is  quite  true  that,  under  the  Convention,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden  will 
be  at  liberty,  so  long  as  they  are  not  exporters  of  sugar,  to  give  bounties  on 
their  own  sugar  in  their  own  markets.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  they  might 
do  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  other  sugars  to  compete  in 
those  markets.  But  while  I  make  that  admission,  I  do  not  in  the  least  admit 
that  such  result  would  frustrate  the  object  of  the  Convention.  The  general 
scheme  of  the  Convention  is  to  prevent  any  Power,  by  bounties  or  surtax,  from 
stimulating  the  manufacture  of  sugar  within  its  own  limits  to  such  a  point  as 
would  enable  it  to  export  sugar  which  would  compete  unfairly  with  other  sugars 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  That  is  why  I  insisted  so  much  on  the  words  "  so 
long  as  they  do  not  export  sugar." 

Lord  Lansdowne,  therefore,  admits  that  Spain,  Italy  and 
Sweden  will  be  at  liberty  to  give  bounties  so  long  as  they  do  not 
export  sugar.  If  this  be  the  case,  why  are  they  parties  to  the 
Convention,  which  binds  all  the  signatories  not  to  give  bounties 
on  the  production  of  sugar  ?  There  was  no  necessity  for  them  to 
have  signed  the  treaty  at  all  under  these  conditions.  They  then 
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would  have  been  at  liberty  to  give  export  bounties,  and  the 
moment  they  did  so  their  sugars  would  have  been  subjected  by 
the  non-bounty  giving  powers  to  a  countervailing  duty  or  to 
prohibition.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  says 
that  they  might  do  this,  that  is  to  say,  give  bounties  on  produc- 
tion, to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  other  sugars  to 
compete  in  their  markets.  But  if  they  have  the  power  which 
these  Articles  confer  on  them  of  not  only  giving  bounties  on 
production  but  of  imposing  any  surtax  they  please,  it  will  not, 
as  he  says,  render  it  difficult  for  other  sugars  to  compete  in  these 
markets  :  it  will  make  it  impossible.  While  making  the  admis- 
sion that  other  sugars  could  not  compete  he  comes  to  the  extra- 
ordinary conclusion  that  such  a  result  would  not  frustrate  the 
objects  of  the  Convention. 

What  then  is  his  interpretation  of  the  objects  of  the  Convention  ? 
It  is  distinctly  stated  that  bounties  on  production  are  to  be  abolished, 
and  that  failing  their  abolition,  the  penal  clause  comes  into  force. 
The  three  powers  in  question  are  empowered  by  the  Convention 
to  contravene  its  leading  principle,  and  yet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  who  is  responsible  for  the  signature  of  the 
Convention  by  our  British  delegates,  does  not  consider  that  this 
would  frustrate  the  operation  of  it.  The  only  apparent  reason 
for  the  acceptance  of  this  ridiculously  contradictory  arrangement 
by  our  British  delegates  is  that,  had  they  not  done  so  they  would 
have  brought  about  the  breaking  up  of  the  conference,  and  would 
not  have  achieved  the  Pyrrhic  triumph  to  which  Lord  Lansdowne 
attaches  so  much  importance. 

The  last  paragraph  of  Article  V.  enacts  that  "  cane  and  beet 
sugars  shall  not  be  subjected  to  different  rates  of  duty."  How 
can  this  be  reconciled  with  Article  VI.,  which  gives  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Sweden  the  right  to  grant  bounties  on  production  ;  and  with 
Article  III.,  which  enables  them  to  fix  their  own  surtax,  and  not 
to  be  bound  by  the  maximum  of  6  francs  and  5 '50  francs  respec- 
tively, to  which  the  other  signatory  Powers  are  bound  ?  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Article  VI.  read  together  with  these  Articles  proves  be- 
yond contradiction  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Convention,  for  the 
abolition  of  bounties  and  a  fixed  rate  of  surtax,  is  violated  by  the 
contracting-out  privilege  accorded  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden. 
Great  ^  now  come  ^°  a  most  important  clause  in  the  Con- 

Britain         vention,  sub-section  2  of  the  Protocol  to  Article  XI., 

Prohibited    which  is  as  follows  :— 
from 

Giving  It  also  declares,  as  an  exceptional  measure,  and  reserving  in 

Preference   principle  entire  liberty  of  action  as  regards  the  fiscal  relations 
to  Colonial    between  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies  and  possessions, 
gar.  that  during  the  duration  of  the  Convention  no  preference  will  be 

granted  in  the  United  Kingdpni  to  colonial  sugars  as  against  sugars  from  any 
of  the  contracting  States. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  contended  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  this  clause  was  no  new  departure,  inas- 
much as  a  similar  provision  appeared  in  the  Convention  of 
1888.  In  the  abstract  this  contention  is  correct;  but  circum- 
stances alter  cases,  and  what  was  admissible  in  the  Convention  of 
1888  appears  inadmissible  in  that  of  1902.  In  the  former  year 
there  was  practically  no  surtax,  and  bounties  were  confined  to 
those  on  production  and  export.  In  1902  the  surtax  has  assumed 
such  very  large  proportions  by  reason  of  the  Cartel  system  in 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  bounty  system.  That  the  surtax  is  a 
bounty  is  demonstrated  by  sub-section  (/)  of  Article  I.,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out.  Such  being  the  case,  the  whole  condition  of 
affairs  is  changed.  In  1888  the  surtax  was  a  quantiU  nigligiahle, 
and  it  was  included  in  the  general  definition  of  bounty  and  sup- 
pressed by  the  first  Article  of  the  Convention  of  that  year ;  now 
it  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  bounty  system,  and  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  British  delegates,  by  which  it  was  recognised 
as  a  separate  factor,  and  to  their  having  only  demanded  its 
diminution  instead  of  its  abolition,  it  continues  to  exist  in  a 
diminished  but  still  most  dangerous  form. 

We  must  therefore  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that  whereas  it 
was  justifiable  in  1888  (when  it  was  agreed  to  suppress  all 
bounties,  which  includes  such  surtax  as  might  then  exist)  for 
Great  Britain  to  agree  not  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  the 
sugar  of  her  Crown  Colonies,  such  concession  is  quite  unwarranted 
now  when  we  sanction  the  imposition  of  a  surtax  of  6  francs  on 
every  100  kilogrammes  of  sugar,  and  allow  three  of  the  signatory 
Powers  to  impose  any  surtax  they  may  think  fit  in  excess  of  that 
figure.  We  permit  foreign  countries  to  give  such  advantages  to 
their  own  sugar  as  will  exclude  that  of  our  Colonies,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  afford  similar  preferential 
treatment  to  our  Colonies.  This  is  indeed  a  strange  interpreta- 
tion of  Do  ut  des  which  Prince  Bismarck  laid  down  as  the 
principle  which  should  guide  diplomatic  negotiations. 

The  remaining  Articles  of  the  Convention  are 
national  almost  a  replica  of  those  of  1888,  and  do  not  require 
Agree-  any  special  criticism ;  but  it  is  important  to  note  the 
Achieved  difference  between  the  signatories  to  the  two  Treaties. 
The  present  Convention  was  signed  by  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  by  the  special  reservations  made  in 
their  favour  by  the  Articles  to  which  I  have  alluded,  cannot  be 
deemed  to  be  parties  to  the  Convention.  Russia,  Eoumaniar 
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Brazil  and  Egypt,  were  not  represented  at  the  Conference.  These 
four  are  all  sugar-producing  Powers  on  a  large  scale ;  Russia  is 
understood  to  give  the  largest  export  bounties.  Therefore  only 
five  of  the  bounty-giving  Powers  may  be  considered  as  having 
signed  the  Convention ;  three  are  non-signatories  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  and  four  of  the  bounty-giving  Powers  were  not 
represented  at  all ! 

The  object  of  these  Conferences  from  1887  down  to  the  present 
day  has  been  to  bring  about  an  international  agreement  between 
all  the  bounty-giving  Powers  and  Great  Britain  by  which,  acting 
conjointly,  they  should  abolish  bounties  direct  and  indirect,  and 
enforce  their  abolition  by  the  penal  clause,  to  which  they  were  all 
parties,  empowering  them  jointly  and  severally  to  impose  counter- 
vailing duties  upon,  or  to  prohibit  entirely,  the  sugar  of  any  State 
contravening  the  Convention.  Such  an  agreement  was  considered 
the  best  means  of  abolishing  bounties,  first  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  efficacy  of  a  prohibitory  system  would  be  ensured  by 
joint  action,  and  secondly  to  relieve  any  individual  State  from  the 
invidious  necessity  of  separate  action.  Certainly,  with  regard  to 
the  Convention  of  1902  this  has-  not  been  achieved,  for  the 
moment  the  Convention  comes  into  force  five  States  will  have 
to  take  repressive  measures  under  the  penal  clause  (Article  IV.) 
against  the  sugars  exported  by  Russia,  Roumania,  Brazil,  and 
Egypt,  and,  if  the  principle  laid  down  in  Article  I.  of  the  Con- 
vention is  not  to  be  a  dead  letter,  prohibit  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Sweden  from  giving  bounties  on  production. 

This  is  the  net  result  of  the  Convention  of  1902,  the  signing 
of  which  was  announced  with  a  blast  of  trumpets,  but  the  bounty 
system,  unlike  the  walls  of  Jericho,  did  not  fall.  The  Cartel  system 
will  be  scotched  but  not  killed. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  of  our  West  Indian 
Colonies  ?  As  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  con- 
Indies,  stant  diminution  of  the  sugar  industry,  it  is  evident 
that  the  public  revenue  must  diminish,  while  the 
expenditure  and  debts  must  increase.  Want  of  employment  and 
consequent  distress  must  affect  the  population ;  and  such  subven- 
tions and  grants-in-aid  as  were  given  as  the  result  of  the  West 
India  Royal  Commission  will  have  to  be  continued  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  until  the 
Colonies  are  again  self-supporting. 

The  following  Table,  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1897,  and  the  figures  of  which  are  materially  the 
same  to-day,  shows  clearly  the  immense  importance  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  Colonies  named  : — • 
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Colony  or  Island. 

Population. 

Expenditure. 

Public  Debt. 

Percentage  of  Sugar- 
Cane  Products  in 
Total  Exports. 

£ 

£ 

British  Guiana   .     . 
Trinidad  .              ., 

287,000 
260,000 

525,000 
672,000 

928,000 
911,000 

\  (Excluding  gold) 
57 

Tobago 

18,000 

7,000 

9,000 

35 

Barbados  . 

192,000 

207,000 

414,000 

97 

St.  Lucia  . 

47,000 

63,000 

187,000 

74 

St.  Vincent 

44,000 

47,000 

15,000 

42 

Antigua    . 

36,000 

51,000 

137,000 

94i 

St.  Kitts-Nevis 

46,000 

47,000 

69,000 

ggi 

Dominica 

26,000 

25,000 

59,000 

15 

Montserrat 

11,000 

16,000 

11,000 

62 

Total     .     .;'  t 

967,000 

1,660,000 

2,740,000 

In  the  case  of  four  of  these  Colonies,  namely,  British  Guiana, 
Barbados,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  the  sugar-cane  industry 
practically  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  exports.  The  sugar 
industry  in  these  Colonies  forms  nearly  the  whole  source  of 
public  revenue,  and  therefore  the  British  Exchequer  would  have 
to  bear  their  present  annual  expenditure  as  well  as  the  capital 
charges  of  their  public  debt,  which,  it  is  estimated,  would  amount 
to  the  following  totals  : — 

Annual  Expenditure. 

£ 

British  Guiana        .         .         .  525,000 

Barbados        ....  207,000 

Antigua          ....  51,000 

St.  Kitts-Nevis        .  47,000 


Public  Debts. 

£ 

928,000 

414,000 

137,000 

69,000 


£830,000 


£1,548,000 


With  regard  to  British  Guiana,  the  Eoyal  Commissioners 
reported  that :  "If  there  were  any  general  abandonment  of  sugar 
cultivation  the  whole  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Colony  would  so 
change  that  it  is  possible  there  might  be  a  general  desire  among 
the  immigrants  to  return  to  India  "  (the  sugar  industry  being 
carried  on  by  Coolie  labour),  in  .which  case  the  whole  of  the 
liability  for  such  immigration  would  fall  on  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  would  not  amount  to 
less  than  £1,000,000. 

If,  therefore,  we  assume  that  the  estimates  based  on  the 
Eeport  of  the  Koyal  Commission,  and  agreed  to  by  its  Chairman, 
Sir  Henry  Norman,  are  to  be  accepted,  the  total  liabilities  would 
be:— 


Public  Debts  taken  over. 


1,548,000 


Current  Expenditure. 

£ 

830,000 
420,000 


£1,250,000 


Cost  of  repatriation  of  Coolies 
from  British  Guiana. 

£ 
1,000,000 


T   2 
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These  are  considerations  which  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
can  neglect,  and  which,  were  such  expenditure  incurred,  the  British 
taxpayer  and  the  British  elector  would  inevitably  resent. 

For  years  we  have  tolerated  this  system  of  State 
British  subsidies,  on  the  ground  that  we  were  benefiting  the 
Reviewed,  consumer  and  that  the  guiding  principle  of  the  free- 
trader was  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in 
the  dearest — no  doubt  in  the  abstract  a  wise  maxim,  but  not  one 
which  should  be  unreservedly  accepted  where  cheapness  is  secured 
at  the  cost  of  the  ruin  of  some  of  our  fairest  possessions  and  the 
destruction  of  a  great  home  industry  giving  employment  to 
thousands  of  deserving  artisans.  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  opinions  of  our  leading  statesmen  since  the  question  has 
become  acute  and  they  themselves  have  been  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  Colonies,  which  are  now  in  such  dire 
distress  owing  to  the  bounty  system.  In  1884,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Adminis- 
tration, would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion  made  by  a  deputation 
which  waited  upon  him,  that  countervailing  duties  were  the 
only  means  of  combating  the  bounty  system.  His  views  were 
supported  with  the  utmost  vigour  by  the  late  Lord  (then  Sir 
Thomas)  Farrer,  the  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen;  and  the  Convention  of  1888  had  no 
more  uncompromising  opponent  than  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  as  the 
champion  of  the  Cobden  Club. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  are  no  longer  those  which  he  held  when  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  deep  concern  he  takes  in  the  Colonies 
which  he  so  ably  administers  have  convinced  him  that  their 
claims  for  redress  are  just,  and  that  no  minister  who  has  their 
welfare  at  heart  could  possibly  allow  his  devotion  to  the  doctrines 
of  Free  Trade,  which  he  learned  in  his  youth  and  which  became  a 
portion  of  his  early  political  creed,  to  prevent  his  setting  them  aside 
and  repudiating  them,  when  the  continued  acceptance  of  them 
would  endanger  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  confided  to  his  care. 
But  he  who  wishes  for  the  end  must  adopt  the  means.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  state  on  platforms  that  in  certain  contingencies 
countervailing  duties,  or  even  prohibition,  may  be  adopted,  while 
at  the  same  time  enumerating  all  the  objections  to  such  a  course 
which  logically  outweigh  the  first  conclusion.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  with  one  hand  and  withdraw  with  the  other ;  the  action 
must  be  a  real  and  practical  one.  Up  to  the  present  the  Govern- 
ment, now  as  in  1887,  adopting  the  principle  that  there  is  security 
in  numbers,  were  willing  bravely  to  adopt  the  policy  of  counter- 
vailing duties  or  of  prohibition,  provided  that  this  were  done  with 
the  assent  and  co-operation  of  the  bounty-giving  Powers.  In 
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1888,  their  valour  gave  way  to  excessive  discretion,  and  the  only 
means  by  which  the  treaty  could  have  been  ratified  and  brought 
into  force  was  abandoned  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  their  dropping 
the  enabling  Bill. 

Britain's  Jt  Was  not  tlie  treatv  of  1888  which  was  abortive ; 

Duty  if  it  was  the  subsequent  legislation.  They  are  now  face 
Conven-  to  face  with  an  almost  similar  position  of  affairs.  It 
1 902 °f ails.  *s  no^  ^or  me  to  Predict  what  may  be  the  fate  of  the 
present  Convention,  or  how  far  Foreign  Powers  may 
choose  to  profit  by  the  concessions  we  have  made  to  them ;  but 
in  the  event  of  the  treaty  being  ratified,  there  must  be  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  no  undue  delay  in  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  exactly  similar  to  the  one  so  ingloriously 
withdrawn  in  1889.  But  supposing  the  untoward  to  occur,  and 
the  Convention  of  1902  to  be  consigned  to  the  sarcophagus 
which  contains  the  remains  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  "most 
hopeful "  Convention  to  share  the  fate  of  former  treaties — what 
then  ?  Are  we  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  humbly 
to  attend  Conferences  at  Brussels  and  elsewhere,  and  to  endeavour 
to  adjust  the  bounty  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  bounty-giving 
Powers  ?  Are  we  to  sign  self-contradictory  Conventions,  and  are 
we  to  sit  by  unmoved  while  our  Colonies  are  being  ruined  and  our 
British  taxpayer  is  forced  to  bear  heavy  burdens  which  take  the 
form  of  charitable  doles  for  their  benefit?  If  this  is  to  be  the 
policy  we  are  to  adopt,  then  indeed  we  deserve  the  censure  of 
those  parts  of  our  vast  Empire  whose  best  interests  we  have 
elected  to  ignore. 

There  is  but  one  policy  for  us  to  pursue  ;  to  give  up  approach- 
ing foreign  nations  "  with  bated  breath  and  whispering  humble- 
ness," urging  them  at  the  price  of  concessions  which  we  make,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  abolition  of  a  policy  by  the  continuance  of 
which  we  alone  are  the  sufferers.  In  questions  where  our  vast 
Imperial  interests  are  concerned,  in  matters  of  peace  and  war, 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  adopted  a  position  worthy  of  our 
greatest  traditions.  They  require  no  advice,  they  tolerate  no 
interference.  Why  should  they  not  apply  the  same  principles 
when  our  vast  commercial  interests  are  at  stake  and  the  existence 
of  cur  Colonies  is  involved  ?  Let  us  have  no  more  Conferences  ; 
let  us  not  be  subservient  to  the  will  or  dictation  of  Foreign  Powers ; 
but  let  us  declare  once  and  for  ever  that  if  this  Conference  fail,  it 
shall  be  the  last,  and  let  us  at  once  introduce  such  legislation  as 
shall  abolish  for  ever  the  pernicious  system  of  State  subsidies,  and 
thereby  do  an  act  of  supreme  justice  to  our  Colonies,  to  whose 
splendid  solidarity  of  action  and  practical  loyalty  we  are  so  deeply 
indebted. 

PlBBBIGHT. 
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THE    OXFORD   AND    CAMBRIDGE    SPORTS 

THEIR   FOUNDATION   AND   THEIR   FOUNDERS 

THE  very  interesting  article  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Percy  M. 
Thornton,  in  your  January  number  has  awaked  memories  of 
very  pleasant  events  now,  alas !  nearly  forty  years  old.  Had  I 
known  that  he  was  contemplating  writing  upon  the  subject 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Sports,  I  should 
have  been  very  pleased  to  have  placed  at  his  disposal  some 
materials  which  probably  I  alone  possess,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  embodied  in  his  article.  My  only  object  at  the  present 
time  is  to  add,  by  way  of  supplement,  some  further  details  so 
that  the  record  may  be  rather  more  complete.  I  also  wish  at  the 
same  time  to  make  one  or  two  slight  corrections  in  matters  of  no 
very  great  importance  but  which  should  be  corrected  in  the 
interests  of  historical  accuracy. 

In  the  first  place  I  should  wish  to  join  in  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  part  played  in  the  foundation  of  athletics  at  Cambridge  to 
Jeffery  Edwards  of  Eugby  and  Trinity.  Prior  to  the  year  1862 
he  for  several  years  sustained  the  whole  burden  of  the  organisa- 
tion, and  I  can  well  speak  to  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in 
such  a  task  as  it  fell  to  my  lot  in  the  year  1865,  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  J.  G.  Chambers,  Sir  Charles  Lawes,  Percy  M. 
Thornton,  F.  G.  Pelham,  and  some  others  to  found,  organise, 
and  establish,  the  Cambridge  University  Athletic  Club,  which  has 
continued  to  exist  with  marked  success  up  to  the  present  day. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  C.U.A.C.  there  was  no 
recognised  organisation  of  any  kind.  A  certain  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions were  collected  by  one  or  two  energetic  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  prizes  and  defraying  expenses,  but  there 
was  no  organisation  or  recognised  rule  as  between  the  colleges, 
and  each  of  the  colleges  had  to  make  its  own  arrangements  for 
its  own  sports.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  C.U.A.C.  athletic 
clubs  were  formed,  and  in  every  college  a  capitation  fee  was  paid 
in  respect  of  which  the  members  of  the  College  Athletic  Club 
were  entitled  to  use  Fenner's  Ground  for  practice,  had  the 
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right  to  the  ground  for  their  sports,  and  proper  appliances  were 
provided  by  the  club.  The  result  of  this  organisation  was  so 
successful  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  was  a  clear 
balance  in  hand  of  about  £400  after  meeting  all  necessary 
expenses. 

The  programme  for  the  Inter-University  Sports  for  the  year 
1864  contained  eight  events,  six  of  them,  namely  the  100  yards, 
quarter  mile,  120  yards  hurdle-race,  and  the  mile,  broad  jump  and 
high  jump  have  found  a  place  in  every  programme  since  that 
date.  The  other  two  events  were  the  200  yards  hurdle-race  over 
ten  flights,  and  the  steeplechase,  both  of  which  events  figured  in 
that  programme  only.  The  programme  of  1865  was  the  subject 
of  much  discussion,  and  led  to  some  amusing  and  unforseen 
incidents  which  bring  out  in  strong  relief  the  fact  that  at  that 
date  athletics  as  now  understood  all  over  the  United  Kingdom 
were  in  their  infancy.  In  this  connection  mention  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  name  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Foster  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  to  whom  both  Universities  were  greatly  indebted  for  the 
active  interest  he  took  and  the  part  he  played  in  conducting  the 
negotiations.  At  that  time  one  burning  question  was  whether  a 
walking  race  should  or  should  not  be  included  in  the  programme. 
Such  a  contest  had  for  two  or  three  years  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme at  Cambridge,  but  it  had,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  figured 
in  the  University  or  College  Sports  at  Oxford.  The  contest  at 
the  time  raged  high,  and  I  became  incidentally  involved  in  that 
which  I  have  ever  since  avoided  namely  a  controversy  in  the 
newspapers.  In  the  end  Oxford  gained  their  way,  and  it  was 
agreed  not  to  include  a  walking  race.  Having  regard  to  the 
questions  which  have  not  unfrequently  arisen  at  these  com- 
petitions, and  the  difficulty  of  judging,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  decision  arrived  at  was  unwise,  at  all  events  no 
serious  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  reverse  it. 

The  programme  of  1865  contained  the  same  six  contests  above 
referred  to,  which  formed  part  of  the  programme  of  1864,  but 
omitted  the  200  yards  hurdle-race  and  steeplechase  and  included 
a  flat  race  of  two  miles,  putting  the  weight  and  throwing  the 
cricket  ball.  The  introduction  of  putting  the  weight  gave  rise 
to  an  amusing  incident  which  brings  out  in  strong  relief  how 
much  the  Universities  had  to  learn  and  to  what  small  extent  any 
recognised  laws  as  to  contests  existed.  We  were  asked  by  Oxford 
to  formulate  the  rules  for  putting  the  weight,  and  we  adopted 
a  rule  analogous  to  that  which  had  been  in  existence  in  Scotland 
and  other  places,  where  putting  the  weight  was  a  recognised 
event,  namely,  of  drawing  two  parallel  lines,  at  that  time  I  think 
seven  feet  apart,  and  prescribing  that  a  competitor  must  not  cross 
the  back  or  front  line  when  making  his  put.  In  the  course  of 
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the  correspondence  some  expression  had  been  used,  and  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  was  not  myself  an  offender,  that  between 
the  two  lines  a  man  might  do  what  he  liked.  To  our  surprise, 
when  the  Oxford  competitors  arrived  on  the  ground  on  the  day 
of  the  sports  in  1865,  a  day  which  those  who  took  part  in  the 
proceedings,  either  as  competitors  or  spectators,  will  well  re- 
member, because  a  considerable  part  of  the  performance  took 
place  during  a  snowstorm,  we  found  the  Oxford  competitors 
instead  of  putting  in  the  usual  way  with  one  hand,  claimed  the 
right  to  throw  the  weight  with  both  hands.  On  inquiring  on 
what  grounds  they  justified  this  mode  of  proceeding,  they  quoted 
the  expression  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  the  effect  that  a  man 
might  do  anything  he  pleased  between  the  two  lines.  After  some 
little  discussion,  the  matter  was  solved  by  it  being  arranged  that 
each  competitor  should  compete  both  in  his  own  fashion  and  in 
that  of  the  other,  and  the  two  results  added  together.  The 
victory  in  this  event,  on  this  occasion  gained  by  Cambridge,  has 
been  revenged  on  many  subsequent  occasions  by  Oxford. 

The  omission  of  the  steeplechase  which  only  figured  in  the 
first  programme,  was  no  doubt  a  wise  step  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  suitable  course  at  which  the  contest  could  be  witnessed 
by  the  spectators,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  merit  the  steeple- 
chase does  not  present  any  great  advantage  over  the  long  distance 
race. 

There  are  many  who  regret  that  the  throwing  of  the  cricket 
ball  was  excluded  during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  but  it  has  never 
formed  a  feature  in  any  important,  programme. 

The  year  1866  was  remarkable  as  being  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  Inter-University  Sports  were  held  at  one  of  the 
Universities.  Mr.  Thornton,  in  his  article,  refers  to  occurrences 
as  having  taken  place  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1864,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  removal  of  the  Sports  to  London.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  mistake ;  so  far  as  I  know  the  circumstance  which  indirectly 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  Sports  to  London  was  the  disturbance 
at  the  Oxford  Station  in  the  year  1866,  after  the  holding  of  the 
Sports  at  Oxford  in  that  year.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at 
length  the  causes  which  led  to  that  disturbance,  though  they 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time,  but  having  had 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  arrangement,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  occurrences  at  the  station  at  Oxford  were 
mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  officials  started  the  return  train 
to  Cambridge  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  at  which  they 
had  definitely  arranged  with  me,  leaving  behind  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Cambridge  men  who  were  bound  to  get  back  that  night, 
and  for  whose  return  I  was  responsible.  I  had  at  the  time 
testimony  of  Oxford  dons  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  officials  at  the 
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station,  and  had  at  one  time  the  idea  of  insisting  upon  an  enquiry 
into  the  whole  matter. 

In  the  year  1866  throwing  the  hammer  was  introduced,  and 
after  the  two-mile  race  was  lengthened  to  three  miles  in  1868 
the  programme  settled  down  to  the  nine  events  of  which  it  con- 
sisted from  that  date  until  the  introduction  of  the  half-mile  race 
some  two  or  three  years  ago,  which  has  this  year  been  again 
omitted. 

The  events,  and  the  value  to  be  put  upon  each  of  them 
respectively,  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  between  the  two  Universities,  in  which  discussion  I 
have  been  asked  to  take  a  part.  As  regards  the  weight  and  the 
hammer,  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  be  retained,  as  they  offer 
an  opportunity  to  many  who  otherwise  could  take  no  personal 
part  in  the  sports  to  represent  their  University,  and  they  are 
exercises  which  require  considerable  skill,  and  are  very  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  back, 
and  legs. 

I  strongly  deprecate  the  suggestion  which  has  sometimes  been 
made  that  a  less  value  should  be  given  to  these  events  than  to 
some  of  the  foot  races  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  victory 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Universities.  Such  an  attempt  to  apportion 
merit  of  respective  performances  is  highly  invidious;  it  might 
just  as  well  be  contended  that  a  higher  value  should  be  given  to 
the  three  miles  or  mile  as  against  the  100  yards  or  the  quarter 
mile,  or  to  the  foot  races  as  against  the  competitions  in  jumping. 
I  am  satisfied  that  any  such  attempt  to  discriminate,  or  differ- 
entiate individual  merit  would  tend  to  promote  ill-feeling,  and 
would  introduce  an  element  of  personal  comparison  and  supposed 
superiority  which  has  happily  been  absent  in  such  competitions. 
In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  it  was  some  years  after 
the  first  establishment  of  the  sports  before  medals  were  given 
to  those  who  ran  second  in  the  competitions.  I  think  this 
practice  an  extremely  good  one,  as  it  increases  the  number  of 
men  to  whom  some  memento  is  given  of  their  having  taken  part 
in  Inter- University  contests. 

Mr.  Thornton  has  mentioned  the  names  of  Burton,  Mason, 
Kennedy,  and  others  who  figured  as  prominent  athletes  at  or  about 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Inter-University  Sports.  It 
is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  compare  the  performance  of 
different  periods,  as  they  took  place  under  such  entirely  different 
conditions.  The  change  from  running  on  grass  to  that  of  running 
on  the  cinder  path  has  altered  completely  the  style  of  running  in 
both  the  long  and  short  distances,  and  with  increased  knowledge 
and  information,  better  systems  of  training  and  preparation  have 
no  doubt  been  adopted.  Speaking  however  of  the  men  I  saw  from 
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1860  to  1875  during  which  time  I  was  able  to  take  an  active  part 
in  promoting  athletic  sports,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  men  that  then  appeared  would  have  been  well  able  to  hold 
their  own  against  any  of  those  who  preceded  or  followed  them  ; 
in  fact  the  raw  material  has  in  no  way  changed,  nor  do  I  think 
that  the  improved  times  are  due  to  anything  except  the  altered 
conditions  under  which  the  contests  take  place.  One  competition 
which  enables  one  to  form  a  comparative  judgment  on  this 
question  is  the  high  jump,  which  has  not  substantially  altered 
since  the  days  of  Gouch,  Little,  and  Brooks,  and  the  standard  of 
the  last  few  years  has  not  been  so  high  as  it  was  at  the  period 
of  which  I  am  speaking. 

A  remarkable  result  of  the  modern  system  of  training  is  the 
effect  of  climate  upon  particular  competitors.  Except  perhaps  in 
the  Championship  Sports  of  1899  no  one  can,  I  think,  suggest 
that  as  a  rule  the  American  athletes  have  been  seen  at  their  best 
in  England,  and  in  the  same  way  I  do  not  think  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  subject  would  maintain  that  the  English 
representatives  have  been  seen  at  their  best  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable  that  although  the  United 
States  have  produced  as  fine  sprinters  and  runners  up  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  as  have  ever  competed  they  have  seldom  pro- 
duced a  very  fine  long-distance  runner. 

The  Inter-University  Sports  and  their  successes  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Championships.  This  was 
mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  J.  G.  Chambers,  assisted  by 
Colonel  Bathurst,  Colonel  Hammersley,  Sir  Charles  Lawes,  Guy 
Pym,  P.  M.  Thornton,  A.  J.  Wilkinson,  and  W.  M.  Chinnery, 
with  all  of  whom  I  was  for  many  years  closely  associated.  Those 
who  remember  the  anxieties  of  the  first  meeting  at  Beaufort 
House  will  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  establish- 
ment among  amateurs  of  such  contests  open  to  all  England.  I 
think  it  may  be  justly  claimed  for  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club  that 
they  solved  the  amateur  question  for  all  Sports,  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  contests  which  have  been  productive  of  untold 
good,  and  have  spread  the  love  of  athletics  among  classes  who, 
prior  to  the  year  1866,  had  taken  no  thought  of  such  matters. 

AL  VERSIONS. 
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THE   REMOUNT   DEPARTMENT   FROM 
WITHIN 

IN  discussing  the  question  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
Hungarian  Kemounts  in  the  last  number  of  this  KEVIEW,  I  dealt 
Lord  Tweed-  somewhat  fully  with  the  evidence  given  before  the 
mouth.  Committee  on  Horse  Purchase  in  Austro-Hungary 

and  the  speeches  in  Parliament  which  followed  the 
publication  of  the  Committee's  report.  But  it  would  seem  that 
I  have  failed  to  convince  Lord  Tweedmouth,  who,  alluding  to 
my  remarks  when  bringing  forward  his  motion  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Army  Contracts,  said : 

He  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  Austrian  Government  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  £26  or  £28  for  their  remounts,  but  the  horses  that  the  Austrian 
Government  got  for  that  payment  were  exceedingly  different  animals  from 
those  which  Colonel  St.  Quintin  got  for  his  £29  odd.  .  .  .  The  horses  supplied 
to  Colonel  St.  Quintin  were  bought  in  the  markets  for  from  £8  to  £12  and  were 
animals  of  an  altogether  inferior  type,  sadly  wanting  in  stamina  in  the  field. 
Their  charge  against  the  Government  on  this  particular  point  was  that  with 
regard  to  these  3800  horses,  which  cost  the  taxpayer  £111,000,  certainly  not 
less  than  £45,000  went  into  the  pockets  of  four  gentlemen,  who  made  an 
altogether  undue  profit.* 

I  am  afraid  Lord  Tweedmouth  had  not  read  my  article  very 
carefully,  or  he  would  have  seen  that  I  gave  £35  as  the  sum  paid 
by  the  Austrian  Government  for  their  remounts,  but  that,  after 
all,  is  a  very  small  matter  compared  with  the  charges  he  brings 
against  the  horses  themselves.  In  this  matter  as  well  as  in 
his  calculation  of  profits,  Lord  Tweedmouth  appears  to  have  too 
readily  accepted  the  hearsay  evidence  of  the  various  Hungarian 
horse-dealers  which  was  taken  by  the  Committee  rather  than 
place  his  confidence  in  the  British  officers  who  came  forward  as 
witnesses. 

At  any  rate  it  is  perfectly  clear  after  Major  Balfour's  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (March  17)  the  other  night,  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  written  statement  of  Friedrich 

*  The  Times,  Feb.  25. 
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Kuster.  It  was  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  Kuster's  sworn 
declaration  was  not  read  to  the  House,  as  it  should  certainly 
receive  the  same  publicity  as  was  given  to  the  former  statement 
by  the  same  individual,  which  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  presented  to  Parliament.  We  ought  to  know  the 
names  of  the  "  two  men  "  who  told  Kuster  "  they  were  representa- 
tives of  the  English  Government."  For,  as  Major  Balfour  so  well 
put  it :  "If  this  sort  of  thing  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  man 
Kuster  why  might  it  not  have  been  done  in  other  cases,  and 
men  persuaded  to  sign  documents  equally  discreditable  to  them- 
selves." The  characters  of  British  officers  are  at  stake,  and  I 
believe  I  shall  have  the  support  of  every  true  Briton  when  I  say 
that  this  matter  should  be  probed  to  the  bottom  and  no  stone  left 
unturned  to  place  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  before 
the  public. 

In  speaking  to  Lord  Tweedmouth's  motion,  Lord 
Lord  Rose-  Kosebery  stated  that  a  junior  member  of  the  aristocracy 
Colonel^  is  rePorted  to  have  said  :-— 

Maclean.  That  he  should  be  ashamed,  that  he  should  blush,  or  do 

whatever  is  right  in  the  circumstances,  if  he  believed  the  word 
of  a  German  waiter  against  the  word  of  a  British  officer.  That  was  obviously 
directed  against  me,  because  I  am  the  person  who  read  the  affidavit  of  the 
German  waiter ;  but  I  have,  fortunately,  not  been  put  in  the  position  of  that 
compromising  choice,  because  I  have  never  heard  what  the  word  of  the  British 
officer  is  against  that  affidavit.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the 
officers  who  were  charged  with  having  their  expenses  paid  by  Mr.  Hauser — I 
do  not  know  who  they  are — were  to  reply  on  oath  by  affidavit  to  that  charge. 

His  Lordship's  difficulty  as  to  identification  is  not  very  easy 
to  appreciate,  seeing  that  only  two  officers,  Colonel  Maclean  and 
Veterinary  Major  Webb,  were  sent  to  Austria  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  horses  for  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  while  the 
statement  "I  have,  fortunately,  not  been  put  in  a  position  of 
that  compromising  choice  because  I  have  never  heard  what  the 
word  of  a  British  officer  is  against  that  affidavit,"  was  singularly 
unfortunate.  For  on  the  very  day  Lord  Kosebery  made  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  letter  addressed  to  myself 
by  Colonel  Maclean,  in  which  he  indignantly  denied  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  German  waiter,  and  which  appeared 
in  my  last  article,  was  reproduced  in  the  Times  and  other  London 
newspapers. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  from  me  about  the  horses, 
Hungarians  based  on  my  own  experience,  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
them.  When  I  landed  at  Cape  Town  at  the  beginning  of 

April,  1900,  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  Camp  had  been 
formed  at  Maitland,  about  four-and-a-half  miles  from  the  docks, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  Yeomanry  battalions  and  horses  had 
arrived.  After  superintending  the  landing  of  two  shipments  of 
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horses  from  Hungary,  both  of  which  landed  in  good  condition, 
and  had  evidently  been  well  cared  for  on  the  voyage,  I  inspected 
some  4000  horses  at  Maitland  Camp.  Of  these  between  1500 
and  2000  were  Hungarian,  and  I  consider,  as  far  as  appearance 
went,  they  compared  most  favourably  with  the  other  horses,  the 
major  portion  of  which  had  been  purchased  and  brought  out  by 
the  different  battalions.  As  a  large  body  of  horses  the  Hungarian 
horses  were  by  far  the  most  level  lot  I  have  ever  seen  put  together, 
all  running  just  about  fifteen  hands  in  height,  and  doing  great 
credit  to  their  buyer.  Every  one  was  extremely  pleased  with 
their  appearance,  and  those  battalions  in  want  of  horses  were 
most  anxious  to  have  Hungarians  served  out  to  them.  I  had 
three  Hungarians  with  me  for  some  months  up  country,  and 
they  did  me  excellent  work,  but  they  had  time  and  care  bestowed 
upon  them,  which  very  few  of  the  horses  in  South  Africa  were 
able  to  get.  I  took  over  from  Government  a  Hungarian  cob, 
14-2,  paying  the  Government  £40  for  it ;  and  this  is  the  animal 
Lord  Valentia  mentions  in  his  evidence  as  having  seen  with  me 
at  Bloemfontein.  I  brought  the  horse  home,  and  he  is  still  in 
my  possession. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  horses  in  South  Africa  received 
very  rough  treatment,  and  although  in  many  instances  this  could 
not  be  prevented  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  war,  still,  in 
several  instances,  horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who  had  little 
knowledge  of  their  requirements,  and  looked  upon  them  as 
machines.  For  example,  after  one  of  the  shipments  of  Hungarian 
horses  above  referred  to  was  landed  and  the  horses  led  "quietly 
to  Maitland  by  the  men  of  a  certain  Yeomanry  battalion,  which 
was  not  mounted,  the  number  required  by  them  were  picketed 
in  their  lines,  the  remainder  being  taken  to  the  kraals.  The 
horses  arrived  at  the  lines  between  four  and  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  They  had  not  been  "  told  off,"  and  I  said  that  I  would 
go  and  see  them  in  the  morning.  Imagine  my  astonishment 
when  I  got  down  about  half-past  eight  the  next  morning  to  find 
that  they  were  out  at  drill ;  shortly  afterwards  they  came  in,  and 
I  asked  the  commanding  officer  to  explain  matters.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  he  had  done  very  well  in  getting  the  saddles  on, 
the  men  mounted,  and  the  horses  out  so  quick.  I  was  much  upset, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  horses'  feet  were  soft  as  pulp  and  that 
they  were  unshod  ;  that  their  muscles  were  all  unstrung  for  want 
of  exercise,  and  that  the  saddles  could  not  have  been  properly 
fitted.  He  replied  that  very  few  of  his  men  knew  how  to  ride,  and 
none  knew  anything  about  drill,  and  that  he  must  get  ready  to 
take  the  field.  I  told  him  that  his  men  were  useless  without 
horses,  and  his  first  thought  and  consideration  ought  to  be  for 
his  horses,  of  which  he  had  already  lamed  a  great  number.  He 
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said  helwould  send  those  back  into  the  kraal  and  I  could  send  him 
some  more,  but  I  said  I  would  not  give  him  another  horse  until 
I  found  that  he  had  all  his  animals  shod,  the  saddles  properly 
fitted,  and  a  certain  amount  of  quiet  exercise  given  to  them 
before  he  put  the  men  on  their  backs.  He  was  very  much 
annoyed,  and  inclined  to  dispute  my  authority,  but  when  I  had 
fully  explained  the  matter  to  him,  he  saw  the  common  sense 
of  it,  and  was  full  of  regrets.  I  did  not  wish  to  bring  up  this 
story,  and  have  only  done  so  to  show  that  if  a  case  of  this  sort 
occurred  when  there  was  no  necessity,  what  must  have  happened 
to  the  unfortunate  animals  under  the  strain  of  war  when  it  could 
not  be  avoided. 

I  have  now  finished  with  the  Hungarian  horses,  and  were 
it  not  that  so  many  mis-statements  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  this  question,  I  should  have  felt  ashamed  to  have  obtruded 
it  on  the  public,  seeing  how  small  it  is  compared  with  the  very 
large  and  serious  questions  now  at  issue  concerning  the  supply 
of  horses  in  the  future,  should  any  large  number,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Sou|;h  African  war,  be  suddenly  required.  I  now  pass  on 
to  consider  the  various  phases  of  the  Kemount  Department  and 
trust  what  I  have  to  say  will  enable  my  readers  to  understand 
more  clearly  the  merits  of  the  different  questions  connected  with 
the  subject  of  remounts  and  horses  as  they  arise.  Here  I  should 
explain  that  a  remount  in  the  ordinary  military  acceptance  of  the 
term  is  a  horse  bought  young  and  unformed;  drafted  into  the 
service,  where  he  supplies  the  gaps  caused  by  worn-out,  injured, 
or  useless  horses,  and  is  gradually  developed  and  trained  until  he 
becomes  a  troop  horse. 

In  days  not  long  gone  by,  the  remounts  for  cavalry 
Early  Days  regiments  were  purchased  by  the  commanding  officers, 
mounting.  w^°  bore  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  class  of 
horse  they  bought.  Separate  remount  officers  pur- 
chased for  the  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Army  Service  Corps, 
and,  in  times  of  need,  special  officers  were  temporarily  appointed 
to  buy  the  horses  required  to  replace  those  lost  on  service  or  to 
increase  the  establishment.  There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the 
old  system,  under  which,  after  all,  the  horses  of  our  cavalry  were 
the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  performed  their  part  in  maintaining 
the  honour  of  England  in  many  stern  struggles.  But  the  old 
system  besides  imposing  a  heavy  burden  on  commanding  officers, 
made  the  efficiency  of  each  corps  dependent  on  the  colonel's 
special  knowledge  of  horse-flesh,  while  there  was  little  or  no 
certainty  of  uniformity  in  the  class  of  horse  on  which  cavalry 
were  mounted,  and,  most  important  of  all,  being  single  units, 
there  was  no  real  power  of  supply  or  centralisation  for  the 
service  in  cases  of  emergency. 
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The  urgent  necessity,  not  only  for  preparation,  but 
Department  *°r  actua*  Preparedness,  under  the  present  conditions 
formed.  of  modern  warfare  having  shown  the  old  system  to  be 
untenable,  the  present  Kemount  Department  was  con- 
stituted in  1887.  It  consisted  then,  as  it  does  to-day,  of  an 
Inspector-General  of  Kemounts,  three  Assistant-Inspectors,  two 
Captains  of  the  Staff,  and  three  Veterinary  officers.  The  post  of 
Inspector-General  was  undertaken  by  General  Eavenhill,  a  man 
possessing  a  wide  knowledge  of  horses,  great  capacity  for  business, 
of  a  just  and  broad  mind,  and  untiring  energy,  with  his  heart  and 
soul  in  his  work.  Like  all  reformers  he  had  at  starting  everyone 
against  him,  but  he  fought  the  battle  with  tact  and  courage,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  Department  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Beyond  that  he  was  unable  to  go.  But  as  far  as  the  remounting 
of  the  mounted  troops  in  England  went,  i$  was  and  is  sufficient. 

Registra-  With   the  inauguration  of  the  Eemount  Depart- 

tion  In-  ment,  a  system  of  registration  was  started,  by  which 
augu  e  a  number  of  owners  agreed  to  supply  Government 
with  their  working  horses  for  fixed  sums,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
receiving  each  year  a  consideration  of  ten  shillings  per  head. 
Under  the  general  mobilisation  scheme  of  men,  arms,  and 
carriage,  it  was  a  necessity  that  the  horse  should  come;  for 
whatever  may  have  been  said  as  to  the  decreasing  value  of 
cavalry  in  the  present  conditions  of  war,  all  experience  goes  to 
prove  the  reverse,  and  without  the  transport  horse  no  army  can 
move,  so  to  common  centres  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  transport 
horses  must  find  their  way  simultaneously.  By  means  of  the 
present  system  the  Department  can  draw  in  a  few  hours  to  various 
centres,  each  "told  off"  in  their  different  classes  for  the  require- 
ments when  there,  the  14,000  registered  horses  considered 
sufficient  for  the  first  Army  Corps,  and  in  connection  with  the 
mobilisation  scheme  drawn  out  by  General  Eavenhill,  for  the 
Eemount  Department,  the  names  of  several  officers,  chiefly 
ex-cavalry  soldiers  living  in  various  parts  of  England,  who  had 
expressed  their  willingness  to  assist  in  case  of  need  were  registered. 
This  system  proved  invaluable  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war.  He  also  went  very  thoroughly  into  the  question  of 
dealing,  and  drew  up  a  scale  of  "  fair  "  prices,  which  ought  to  be 
paid  both  to  breeders  and  dealers  according  to  the  age  of  the 
horse  and  the  time  of  year  at  purchase. 

The  annual  inspection  of  registered  horses  takes  the  Eemount 
officers  into  the  chief  stable-yards  and  hunting  stables  of  the 
United  Kingdom  where  information  is  readily  acquired  as  to 
the  means  of  centralisation,  and  the  sources  and  quality  of  the 
horse  supply  for  commercial  and  other  purposes.  Thus,  in 
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addition  to  their  ordinary  duties,  the  Remount  officers  have 
an  important  duty  to  perform,  and  one  very  necessary  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  Department,  namely,  that  of  familiar- 
ising themselves  with  the  horse-supply  of  the  country. 

Little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the  numbers  of 
draught  horses  required,  but  with  the  riding-horses  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent, as,  with  the  exception  of  masters  of  hounds,  very  few  riding- 
horses  are  kept  in  any  quantity  in  one  stable,  and  where  they  are 
kept  they  are  of  a  different  class  and  higher  price  to  what  Govern- 
ment requires  and  can  afford  to  pay.  The  riding-horses  registered 
were  chiefly  hunt  servant  horses,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why,  as  Lord  Raglan  said  the  other  day  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  they  had  proved  unsatisfactory.  While  dealing  with  this 
subject,  I  call  to  mind  the  story  told  by  Lord  Lonsdale  of  an 
M.F.H.  and  a  "  sagacious  buyer."  It  is  to  my  mind  a  very  sad 
story,  and  the  sagacity  appears  to  have  been  on  the  other  side. 

I  had  charge  of  the  registration  branch  of  the  Remount 
Department  before  taking  up  Ireland,  and  during  that  time 
visited  the  studs  of  almost  all  the  masters  of  fox-hounds  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  all  thoroughly  understood  the  position, 
and  were  most  loyal  in  the  expression  of  their  desire  to  help  the 
country  with  horses  should  need  arise.  As  a  rule,  they  registered 
about  three-fourths  of  the  horses  they  kept  for  their  hunt- 
servants,  and  the  price  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  by  Government 
ranged  generally  between  £50  and  £70,  according  to  the  prices 
the  owners  usually  paid  in  their  various  countries.  As  it  was 
possible  that  at  the  time  the  horses  might  be  wanted  the  indi- 
vidual animals  seen  by  the  Remount  agent  might  have  died, 
been  sold,  or  injured,  there  was  an  understanding  that  each 
owner  would  either  forfeit  £50  to  the  Government  or  provide 
the  requisite  number  of  horses  of  the  stamp  and  value  regis- 
tered, and  fit  for  work,  as  they  would  know  where  to  put  their 
hands  at  once  on  such  horses  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  had 
concentration  been  ordered  within  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
I  should  have  felt  every  confidence  in  wiring  to  these  gentlemen 
to  comply  with  their  obligations  and  send  the  horses  without 
further  inspection.  Lord  Lonsdale's  story,  however,  shows  how 
easily  one  may  be  mistaken,  as,  from  the  statements  made  by 
him  and  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  House  of  Lords,  four  screws, 
of  the  value  of  £5  apiece,  equalling  £20,  were  allowed  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  officer  sent  by  Government  to  buy  them  at 
the  price  of  three  for  £80  and  one  for  £100,  a  profit  of  £320  out 
of  £340  going  into  the  pocket  of  the  M.F.H.  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  tax-payer.  This  is  even  a  higher  percentage  than  that 
alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  dealers  and  middlemen  in  the 
case  of  the  Hungarian  horses  ! 
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I  was  glad  to  see  that  Lord  Harris,  in  his  very  sound  speech 
when  calling  attention  to  Colonel  Birkbeck's  report,  advocated  as 
large  a  registration  as  possible,  pointing  out  the  difference  between 
corn-fed  broken  and  grass-fed  green  horses.  And  even  when  they 
are  not  grass-fed,  the  hard-fed  horse,  however  poor  he  may  be,  is 
better  to  start  hard  work  with  than  the  fat  soft  horse  in  ordinary 
dealers'  condition.  But  I  was  sorry  he  omitted  what  I  consider 
a  very  strong  point — the  age  of  the  horse.  After  the  Afghan 
Campaign  in  1878-9,  and  the  Eussian  Boundary  Commission, 
careful  statistics  wers  gone  into  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  breeds  of  horses  employed.  It  was  the  same  there  then 
as  it  is  now  in  South  Africa.  Every  other  man  you  met  had  a 
different  opinion  as  to  the  most  suitable  and  hardiest  breed,  but 
when  all  was  worked  out  it  was  found  that  it  was  the  horses 
between  six  and  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  that  stood  the  climate 
and  the  privations.  Whilst  in  South  Africa,  the  only  breed. of 
horse  that  I  did  not  hear  "  crabbed  "  was  the  'bus  horse,  and  he  was 
spoken  of  as  if  he  was  a  peculiar  breed  of  his  own.  The  'bus 
horse  was  of  a  certain  age,  full  of  hard  food,  thoroughly  broken 
and  quiet,  taking  everything  as  it  came,  and  adapting  himself  to 
circumstances,  very  different  to  younger  horses  full  of  excitement 
and  out  of  condition.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was 
used  for  draught  purposes,  and  so  got  the  opportunity  of  better 
attention,  better  food,  more  regular  watering,  and  less  incessant 
work  than,  as  a  rule,  could  be  possibly  given  to  the  riding-horse. 

The  Eemount  Department  has  to  provide  a  suitable  and 
uniform  class  of  horse  for  each  demand.  Heavy,  medium  and 
light  cavalry,  artillery  horse  and  field,  both  draught  and  riders,  as 
also  for  Engineers  and  Army  Service  Corps.  But  as  it  has  not  a 
sufficient  staff  to  purchase  all  the  remounts  individually  from  the 
breeders  or  owners,  it  is  necessary,  in  view  of  the  large  and  some- 
what fluctuating  requirement  of  the  service,  to  employ  some  of 
the  more  responsible  middlemen,  who,  from  their  enormous  trade 
in  horses,  are  ready  at  any  moment  with  a  suitable  supply,  which 
from  the  variety  of  demands  they  are  meeting,  they  are  able  to 
produce  better  in  the  sense  of  quality,  uniformity  and  price,  than 
the  agent  who  only  buys  for  one  demand. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  problem  the  Eemount  Depart- 
ment has  to  solve  is  how  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  horses 
for  the  urgent  demand  which  must  always  occur  in  time  of  war. 
We  are  well  supplied  by  our  excellent  scheme  of  registration  with 
mature  and  broken  horses  for  draught,  as  well  as  a  substantial 
surplus  from  the  supply  in  existence  for  the  demands  of  commerce, 
but  unfortunately  from  the  last  reports  of  the  Omnibus  Companies 
it  would  appear  possible  that  the  supply  from  this  source  may 
before  long  be  reduced,  as  with  electric  trams,  underground 
VOL.  III.— No.  15.  u 
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railways,  twopenny  tubes  and  automobiles  there  will  not  be  so 
large  a  demand  as  heretofore. 

The  question  of  broken  riding  horses  is  different. 
Supply  of  rpkg  demands  that  create  them,  sport,  luxury,  and 
Hors&s.  tne  army  supply — I  quote  them  in  proportion  to  the 
relative  numbers  I  consider  they  absorb — are  neces- 
sarily limited.  Reserves  of  broken  cavalry  horses,  so  frequently 
advocated,  are,  I  consider,  impracticable ;  they  would  not  only 
speedily  lose  their  training,  but  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  we 
should  find,  what  continental  nations  who  have  made  the  experi- 
ment have  found,  the  Government  horse  made  to  do  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  labour  in  the  establishment  where  it  boarded. 

As  a  nation,  everyone  who  can  afford  it  rides  to  hounds  or  for 
pleasure,  which  creates  a  supply  of  horses  suitable  for  cavalry 
on  which  we  could  draw — always  provided  we  are  ready  to  pay 
the  market  price  of  the  moment — and  it  therefore  resolves  itself 
into  which  would  be  most  practical  and  economical,  either  to 
augment  the  squadrons  during  peace,  or  to  pay  extra  in  the  time 
of  need  ?  Though  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  obtain  horses  fully 
developed,  of  five  and  six  years  old,  the  various  other  demands 
of  the  country  would  absorb  all  horses  that  were  worth  having 
at  four  years,  and  they  have  to  be  purchased  and  entrusted  to 
regimental  hands  at  an  immature  age.  If,  which  is  undoubtedly 
desirable,  only  mature  horses  are  to  work  in  the  ranks,  it  obviously 
suggests  the  need  of  a  5th  squadron  to  be  horsed  by  remounts, 
and  old  horses  partially  worn  out,  ridden,  I  may  suggest,  by  old 
soldiers  and  recruits,  or  the  alternative  presents  itself  of  leaving 
the  horses  to  mature  at  Government  farms — a  system  general  in 
France  and  Germany. 

The  matter  of  personal  or  actual  purchase  from 
Purchase  the  man  who  breeds  the  horse  occupied  a  great  deal 
Breeders.  °^  mv  attention  whilst  I  was  in  the  Remount  Depart- 
ment, and  in  accordance  with  my  inclination  as  well 
as  in  following  out  the  instructions  received  from  the  War  Office, 
I  endeavoured  to  develop  this  method  of  purchase.  But  if  it 
should  be  considered  desirable  to  purchase  entirely  from  breeders 
in  this  country  it  would  be  necessary  to  organise  one  or  two  farms 
to  which  the  young  stock  could  be  sent,  as  they  would  have  to 
be  purchased  at  three  to  four  years  of  age  before  the  dealers  and 
competition  from  other  countries  carried  them  off.  I  must  say 
that  there  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  great  difficulty  in  direct 
buying.  In  England  the  young  stock  is  chiefly  bred  in  a  small 
way  by  farmers  and  not  regular  breeders,  and  as  far  as  the  riding 
horse  is  concerned,  on  which  we  desire  to  mount  our  cavalry,  the 
numbers  are  small  and  not  often  of  the  type  required.  Of  late 
years  the  breeding  in  England  has  been  of  such  an  indiscriminate 
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nature  with  so  many  strains  of  blood  distinct  from  the  riding 
horse,  that  it  is  now  most  difficult  to  get  the  strain  of  blood  and 
type  required.  A  certain  number  of  well  bred  riding-horses  are 
still  to  be  obtained  but  they  are  chiefly  of  a  higher  class  than  the 
remount,  and  command  big  prices  as  hunters,  but  even  they  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  those  celebrated  breeding  grounds  of 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  some  other  counties,  have  been  so 
saturated  with  impure  blood  that  they  are  now  hardly  considered 
capable  of  producing  the  high  class  riding-horse  they  formerly 
used  to  do,  and  everyone  turns  to  Ireland  for  them. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  real  breeder  does  not  keep  his 
young  animal  longer  than  he  can  help,  and  seldom  breaks  him  in, 
and  though  you  may  get  an  odd  four  or  five  year  old  from  a 
farmer  in  England,  the  chief  part  of  their  riding  stock  is  bought 
in  Ireland,  or  even  from  other  countries,  and  I  much  fear  that 
buying  from  farmers  in  England  will  only  result  in  a  few  small 
farmers  turning  themselves  into  small  dealers  with  a  few  horses, 
which  is  not  what  is  wanted.  The  buying  of  broken  horses 
which  is  going  on  at  the  present  moment  from  the  farmers  in 
England  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  guide  to  the  future,  as  most  of 
those  now  being  bought  are  broken  horses  originally  bought,  not 
bred,  by  the  farmers  themselves.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  does  not  pay,  and  no  man  tries,  to  breed  a  trooper.  He 
aims  at  something  higher  and  of  more  value,  and  the  trooper 
class  at  the  price  paid  is  only  a  misfit  resulting  from  that  attempt. 
I  have  heard  it  advocated  that  England  should  be  told  off  into 
districts,  with  buyers  in  each  to  pick  out  remounts  from  the 
breeders  and  farmers.  This  to  my  mind  is  quite  unnecessary  as 
far  as  the  present  system  of  remounting  goes,  the  Eemount 
Department  as  it  is  to-day  is  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
But  as  a  reason  for  getting  more  officers  into  the  Department 
and  giving  them  an  education,  it  would  be  a  very  great  boon. 

During  my  official  connection  with  Ireland,  a  great  many 
patriotic  gentlemen  did  their  best  to  assist  me  in  buying  from 
breeders.  They  published  notices  and  drew  together  to  their  own 
houses  all  the  young  stock  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  though 
the  points  and  requirements  for  a  horse  for  Government  were 
most  carefully  notified  in  the  papers,  and  by  means  of  placards 
about  the  country,  it  generally  resulted  in  the  farmers  bringing  in 
all  sorts  of  animals  that  had  been  the  round  of  the  fairs,  and 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  get  rid  of  there.  Knowing  the 
Government  price  to  be  £40  (though  they  did  not  know  that  the 
horse  had  to  be  put  into  the  ranks  at  that  price),  they  expected  to 
get  the  full  £40  whatever  the  animal  was  like,  and  invariably 
went  away  disgusted  if  they  did  not  obtain  it  or  if  their  horse 
was  pronounced  unsuitable.  I  have  often  had  as  many  as  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  horses  collected  in  this  way,  and  been  unable 
to  obtain  ten,  and  seldom  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  out  of 
the  lot,  and  those  not  as  good  as  what  I  could  get  for  less  money 
in  the  fairs. 

But  take  the  fairs.  You  meet  there  with  competition — 
English  and  Irish  dealers  and  foreign  buyers — and  the  Irish 
farmer  and  breeder  would  sooner  sell  and  will  sell  at  a  less  price 
to  a  regular  dealer  who  he  knows  is  always  buying  and  will 
probably  be  at  it  for  years,  and  will  buy  both  his  good  and 
indifferent  animal,  than  he  will  to  the  remount  agent,  who  only 
wants  a  small  number  of  horses,  and  those  his  misfits,  and  who  is 
being  constantly  changed  and  may  not  be  seen  again  the  following 
year.  Added  to  this,  many  of  the  dealers  have  practically  got  an 
agreement  with  the  breeders  to  take  any  suitable  young  stock  off 
their  hands  that  they  may  breed.  They  employ  a  large  number  of 
men  constantly  about  the  country,  and  block  up  the  roads  into 
the  fairs  to  seize  on  anything  suitable  before  it  reaches  the 
fair.  When  it  does  get  there  the  price  asked  is  generally  far 
above  its  value,  and  the  man  who  is  not  thoroughly  in  touch 
with  the  conditions  ruling  will  take  hours  and  sometimes  days  to 
bargain  for  and  buy  one  horse.  I  have  often  myself,  when  I  have 
seen  an  animal  I  wanted  with  an  obstinate  old  man,  or  sometimes 
woman,  asking  double  its  value,  had  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a 
dealer,  told  him  my  price,  and  got  him  to  buy  for  me,  which  in 
the  end  he  usually  managed  to  do. 

Then,  again,  many  gentlemen  interested  in  these  matters 
endeavoured  to  get  up  classes  for  remounts  at  various  shows.  I 
remember  particularly  the  late  Mr.  Moore  of  Barn  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Clonmel  Horse  Show  writing  very  strong 
letters  on  the  want  of  energy  of  the  Kemount  Department  and 
our  neglect  of  the  breeders,  and  the  consequent  money  that  went 
into  the  dealers'  hands.  To  try  and  obviate  this,  for  two  years 
running  they  gave  prizes  for  remounts.  On  each  occasion  there  were 
only  twenty  to  thirty  entries.  At  one  I  think  I  got  seven,  and  at 
the  other  nine  horses.  Mr.  Moore  and  the  judges  admitted  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  take  more,  and  they  then  gave  it  up. 

A  gallant  officer  who  was  quartered  in  Ireland,  very  fond  of 
horses,  and  a  good  deal  among  the  fairs,  was  always  twitting  me 
about  the  Remount  Department  doing  nothing  at  the  fairs  and 
letting  all  the  beautiful  young  horses,  hundreds  of  which  he  could 
buy  himself,  go  to  outside  and  foreign  dealers.  I  met  him  one 
morning  at  Cork  Fair  just  as  I  was  going  in  to  breakfast,  after 
having  been  round  the  fair.  He  began  chaffing  me  again.  I  told 
him  I  wanted  thirty  horses  for  his  regiment,  and  that  if  he  would 
put  on  one  side  any  that  he  liked,  if  they  complied  with  the 
Government  requisition — which  I  explained  to  him — I  would  buy 
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them.  When  I  came  back  he  was  gone.  I  met  him  a  couple  of 
days  afterwards  in  the  hunting  field.  He  said  he  would  never 
abuse  us  any  more;  that  he  had  been  round  and  seen  some 
beautiful  horses — one  was  too  young,  one  too  old,  one  too  high 
and  one  too  small,  one  had  twisted  forelegs,  one  was  unsound, 
one  had  already  been  purchased,  and  the  only  good  horses  he  saw 
answering  our  requirements,  the  farmers  asked  and  would  not 
take  less  than  JG50  to  ^80.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Remount 
Department  for  a  short  time,  and  I  fancy  must  know  a  little 
more  about  the  business  now  than  he  did  then.  I  think  this  will 
show  the  very  great  difficulty  there  is  in  dealing  direct  with 
the  breeders. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  judgment  of  horses, 
of  Hordes  -^ven  m  the  same  breed  and  the  same  class  of  horses, 
men's  ideas  and  judgment  vary  much.  The  dealers 
and  breeders  of  the  various  types  which  are  all  of  different  con- 
formation and  weight,  only  get  their  eye  in  to  the  necessary 
points  of  their  individual  class.  They  are  carried  away  by  what 
they  consider  essential  in  the  points  for  that  class,  and  are  seldom 
good  judges  of  any  other.  The  general  dealer  has  to  buy  all 
classes  and  so  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  requisitions  of  each.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  amateur.  The  men  who  run  on  one  hobby 
cannot  gain  the  knowledge  that  is  acquired  by  the  men  who  buy 
breeds  of  a  variety  of  classes.  And  if  this  is  so  in  a  country 
where,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  horses  thrive  and  grow  in  a  similar 
manner,  what  must  it  be  with  a  variety  of  breeds  from  other 
countries  all  differing  in  their  natural  shape  and  developments  ? 
I  found  myself  that  after  a  certain  time  in  India  dealing  with 
country-breds,  Arabs  and  Australians,  I  had  lost  my  eye  for 
English  horses,  and  vice  versd,  on  my  return  to  India  I  had  lost 
my  eye  for  Arabs  and  Australians.  Take  the  Australian  horse. 
He  is  of  the  same  strain  and  of  the  best  blood  of  England,  but 
under  climatic  influences  he  is  much  narrower  and  lighter  in 
weight  than  his  English  progenitors,  though  with  better  legs  and 
feet.  Again,  the  Austrian  horse,  on  which  many  years  and  much 
money  has  been  spent,  and  who  has  the  best  thoroughbred  blood 
in  his  veins,  does  not  grow  and  develop  in  the  same  way  as  the 
English  horse ;  and  they  have  a  different  conformation. 

Yet  every  man,  whether  he  knows  anything  about  a  horse  or 
not,  will  express  his  opinion  very  freely  on  the  animal  without 
even  knowing  how  he  is  bred,  where  he  comes  from,  or  for  what 
purpose  he  is  required.  How  few  are  there  who  can  tell  a  young 
horse  or  a  poor  horse  in  the  rough.  I  once  sent  thirty- five  four- 
year-olds,  bought  in  mid-winter  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  all  very 
poor,  to  a  cavalry  regiment  at  Aldershot.  The  commanding 
officer  said  they  would  not  carry  his  men's  boots.  He  reported 
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them  to  the  General  Officer  Commanding  at  Aldershot,  who  in 
turn  reported  them  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry.  Both 
agreed  with  him  that  they  were  brutes.  The  matter  was  then 
reported  to  the  War  Office,  and  the  Inspector-General  of 
Kemounts  ordered  to  inspect  them.  He  said  he  could  see 
nothing  wrong  with  them,  except  that  they  were  young  and 
poor,  and  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject.  I  told  him  I  thought 
they  were  a  particularly  good  lot,  and  the  officer  commanding 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  report  on  them  in  six  months' 
time.  Within  four  months  he  wrote  of  his  own  accord  to  the 
D.  G.  of  Eemounts  begging  to  withdraw  his  complaint — that 
he  should  not  know  them  to  be  the  same  horses.  He  had  by 
then  got  a  little  food  into  them  and  they  had  been  lightly 
handled.  I  was  at  Aldershot  about  three  months  after  that,  when 
he  carried  me  off  to  see  them  with  great  pride,  and  told  me  they 
were  the  best  lot  of  remounts  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  there 
was  only  one  he  could  take  exception  to.  He  was  a  man  who 
ought  to  have  known  young  horses,  as  he  was  an  Irishman  whose 
family  had  been  breeding  young  stock  for  years. 

With  regard  to  draught  horses,  Ireland  does  not  produce  them 
except  in  very  small  quantities,  and  chiefly  in  the  north;  and  of 
late  years  many  foreign  horses  have  been  obtained  for  that  pur- 
pose, though,  with  the  prices  laid  down  by  General  Eavenhill, 
we  ought,  I  think,  to  be  able  to  obtain  them  in  this  country. 
But  with  this  question  I  am  not  so  conversant  as  I  am  with 
regard  to  the  riding  horse  and  Ireland,  as  I  have  never  carried 
out  any  buying  of  this  class  of  horse  in  England  or  got 
thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  English  markets,  and  I,  therefore, 
leave  the  question  for  others  to  deal  with,  as  I  consider  it  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  offer  a  fair  opinion  except  from  his  own 
personal  knowledge  and  experience. 

In  his  recent  able  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
Fimds.°  (March  15)  on  the  encouragement  of  horse-breeding, 
Lord  Dunraven  pointed  out  the  ridiculously  small 
amount,  considering  the  importance  of  the  issue  at  stake,  that  was 
spent  by  Great  Britain  in  comparison  with  other  countries.  Lord 
Eibblesdale,  speaking  on  the  same  occasion  as  a  member  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission,  said  that  the  real  key  of  the  situation  was 
in  the  pocket  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  from  their 
experience  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  it  seemed  likely  to 
stay  there.  Here  he  touched  the  real  solution  of  the  question 
with  regard,  not  only  to  the  horse-breeding,  but  to  the  Eemount 
Department,  and  its  real  efficiency.  With  regard  to  the  sugges- 
tions put  forward  as  to  buying  horses  a  little  younger  for  the 
service,  or  giving  more  money  for  them,  the  former  might  be 
carried  out  with  one  or  two  maturing  farms  on  proper  lines,  and 
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if  well  managed  need  not  be  a  very  expensive  business,  but  I  see 
no  necessity  for  paying  a  better  price  for  cavalry  remounts,  if  the 
prices  given  under  General  Kavenhill's  scheme  are  adhered  to,  as 
I  know  for  that  sum  we  can  obtain  as  many  horses  as  we  want 
sufficiently  good  for  our  requirements,  and  the  price  is  sufficiently 
large  to  pay  the  breeder  for  his  animal,  but  below  those  prices  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  go. 

To  show  how  the  want  of  proper  means  and  direction  com- 
bined with  red  tape  militate  against  success  of  Government  enter- 
prise, I  would  mention  two  little  incidents  that  occurred  to  myself 
in  Ireland.  When  I  took  up  the  business  there,  I  found  that  a 
small  farm  had  been  instituted  at  Lusk,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Dublin  in  a  most  inconvenient  position,  an  exposed  spot  on  the 
east  coast  without  any  shelter  and  indifferent  soil  for  horses.  It  had 
been  taken  up  because  the  land  was  owned  by  Government,  and 
required  no  initial  outlay.  Originally  it  had,  I  believe,  been  a  convict 
settlement,  and  there  were  a  few  small  buildings  and  an  old  stable 
on  it.  It  was  capable  of  carrying  about  120  young  stock,  which 
were  purchased  direct  from  the  breeders  and  kept  eight  or  nine 
months  before  issuing.  I  immediately  applied  for  some  stabling 
for  sick  horses,  some  sheds  in  the  fields  to  shelter  them,  and  water 
to  be  laid  on  in  suitable  places.  I  was  told  to  send  in  an  indent, 
which  would  go  in  the  following  year's  budget,  about  six  months 
after,  and  included  in  the  budget  of  the  Dublin  district  under 
which  command  it  was.  I  think  the  amount  was  about  £1200. 
This  amount  was  sanctioned  in  due  course,  but  before  we  had  got 
the  contracts  out,  I  was  informed  that  the  Dublin  district  had 
been  cut  down  to  about  half  the  money  for  which  they  had 
indented  for  general  needs,  and  that  I  must  do  the  best  I  could 
with  £500.  This  necessitated  an  alteration  for  the  time ;  there 
was  a  very  long  delay  in  getting  contracts  arranged,  and  it  was 
fully  eighteen  months  before  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  shelters 
in  the  fields  for  the  young  stock,  each  of  which  cost  between  £60 
and  £80.  All  of  these  I  could  have  put  up  myself  in  ten  days, 
eighteen  months  before,  for  something  about  £16  each.  It  was 
over  two  years  before  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  sick  lines  built 
and  the  water  properly  arranged. 

Another  time  I  requisitioned  for  some  halters  with  which  to 
lead  the  horses  at  Lusk  from  and  to  the  railways  and  docks  in 
Dublin,  and  I  indented  for  a  hundred.  The  answer  came  that  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  country  that  horses  bought  in  the  fairs 
should  always  be  provided  with  a  new  halter  by  the  seller,  and 
that  this  was  not  a  proper  charge  on  the  public.  I  asked  what 
I  was  to  do,  as  I  had  no  means  of  leading  the  horses,  pointing 
out  that  the  halter  provided  by  the  seller  was  of  a  most  inferior 
description,  the  horses  came  up  in,  trucks,  and  either  ate  or  de^ 
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stroyed  each  other's  halters.  I  was  then  told  to  send  the  pattern 
I  required,  which  I  did,  and  was  informed  they  would  be  sup- 
plied. Some  time  afterwards  I  received  another  letter  saying  that 
on  reconsideration  they  could  not  be  issued.  The  amount  of  corre- 
spondence and  time  all  these  matters  entailed  may  be  imagined, 
as  it  had  to  go  through  the  Dublin  offices  to  the  London  offices, 
and  back  through  the  Dublin  offices  before  it  reached  me,  and  was 
never  apparently  considered  "  urgent." 

General  Ravenhill  was  anxious  to  have  in  the 
T?c*tt'*ey  Remount  Department  officers  suitable  for  the  work, 
Down.  and  m  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  him  to  send  them 
to  various  parts  of  the  world  to  learn  thoroughly  the 
breeding  and  distribution  of  the  horses  of  those  countries,  and 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  real  sources  of  supply,  so  that,  should 
the  occasion  arise,  he  might  be  at  once  able  to  tap  them.  I 
asked  to  be  sent  anywhere  abroad  for  that  purpose,  but  he  told 
me  that  just  then  it  was  useless  to  press  these  matters,  as  it  was 
all  he  could  do  to  get  what  he  wanted  for  the  simple  matter  of 
remounts  for  home  service-  At  length  he  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  sent  to  America,  and  travelled  the  whole  country,  bringing 
back  much  useful  information.  He  took  with  him  Veterinary 
Colonel  Matthews,  who  was  three  years  with  me  in  Ireland  and 
quite  alive  to  the  facts  I  have  mentioned.  He  is  now  the 
principal  veterinary  officer  in  South  Africa.  As  Major,  Veterinary 
Colonel  Matthews,  through  love  of  the  subject,  travelled  through 
France  at  his  own  expense,  and  has  written  a  most  able  pamphlet 
on  the  remounts  of  that  country.  On  his  return  from  South 
Africa,  we  ought  to  get  from  him  most  interesting  and  valuable 
statistics  of  the  working  of  his  department. 

The  present  Remount  Department  has  been  called  upon  to 
buy  broken  horses  in  unprecedented  numbers  and  in  an  impossible 
space  of  time.  General  Eavenhill  foresaw  the  possibility  of  this, 
and  had  the  views  he  held  been  carried  out,  the  condition  of 
affairs  with  regard  to  the  Remount  Department  at  the  outbreak 
of  this  war  would  have  been  very  different.  It  is  a  matter 
which  he  and  I  discussed  much,  but  it  unfortunately  meant  the 
addition  of  more  officers  to  the  Department,  and  that  meant  a 
small  extra  expense,  and  it  is  unfortunately  this  small  extra 
expense  in  time  of  peace  which  stops  the  utility  of  many  branches 
of  the  service.  As  regards  the  Remount  Department  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  case,  and  the  only  apparent  reason  why  the 
Remount  Department  and  the  horse  question  has  never  received 
the  recognition  that  it  should  have  done  from  the  military 
authorities,  is  that  for  years  it  has  been  put  forward  that  the 
necessity  for  and  utility  of  the  cavalry  branch  of  the  service 
was  practically  over,  and  that  the  old  days  of  cavalry  were  past. 
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With  all  the  many  and  varied  opinions  expressed, 
The  ^  ft  seems  to  me  that  it  all  tends  to  the  one  point — that 
Awakening-,  practically  we  know  what  is  required  and  what  we 
want  with  regard  to  the  horse,  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  him,  and  in  the  case  of  this  war,  under  its  very  extraordinary 
conditions,  it  has  been,  and  given  the  same  conditions  will  always 
be,  impossible  to  obtain  what  we  really  want.  We  shall  have 
therefore  to  put  up  with  what  we  can  get,  and  do  the  best  we  can 
under  the  circumstances.  That  these  circumstances  may  be 
greatly  altered  and  improved  is  very  evident,  and  that  the  country 
is  at  last  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the  horse 
question  makes  it  hopeful  that  some  really  wise  and  effective 
measures  may  be  taken  in  the  near  future.  Up  to  now  the  policy 
has  been  one  that  was  expressed  to  me  by  a  very  able  officer  of 
high  standing  who,  when  I  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
having  a  reserve  of  horses  in  India,  answered,  "I  would  sooner 
pay  £100  for  a  horse  when  I  wanted  him  than  £40  for  him  when 
I  did  not."  This  is  sound  enough  for  a  private  individual  on 
Jorrocks'  principle  of  "  confound  all  presents  wot  eats  "  ;  but  it  is 
not  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  view  to  take  of  a  question  so 
important,  and  one  may  say  vital  to  the  interests  and  life  of  this 
great  nation. 

Unfortunately,  before  General  Kavenhill  could  bring 

A  Suggres-    bis  pet  child  to  full  strength,  his  time  came  for  retire- 
tiontothe  ,,  ,  „,  ,     , 

War  Office.  ment  under  the  age  clause,  and  soon  afterwards  he 

died,  and  his  valuable  counsel  was  lost.  His  suc- 
cessor, unfortunately,  had  not  his  wide  experience  and  grasp  of 
the  subject,  and  the  Remount  Department  was  practically  starved 
at  its  birth ;  and  there  came  about  the  same  period  an  age  of 
extra  economy  and  cutting  down,  so  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  press  or  even  put  forward  any  broad  views  on  the 
subject.  As  a  member  of  the  department  in  a  subordinate 
position,  I  raised  my  voice  against  it,  and  urged  the  expansion  of 
the  department  on  the  lines  which  General  Kavenhill  and  I  had 
so  often  discussed  together ;  but  nothing  was  done,  and  to-day 
probably  the  same  thing  will  happen  unless  great  care  is  taken 
that  the  work  of  the  department  is  entrusted  to  men  of  experi- 
ence, who  have  studied  the  details  thoroughly.  Otherwise,  with 
the  best  intentions,  it  will  be  found  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  run  the  Eemount  Department  on  practical,  economical,  and 
efficient  lines. 

T.  A.  ST.  QUINTIN 
(Colonel). 
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A   CENTRAL   AUTHORITY   FOR 
SOUTH   AFRICA 

THE  political  and  physical  conditions  of  South  Africa  alike 
require  that  it  should  be  administered  as  one  country  by  a  central 
authority.  Ever  since  the  secession  of  the  Emigrant  Boers 
administrative  union  has  been  the  goal  of  South  African  states- 
manship. The  immediate  object  to  be  obtained  has  varied  at 
different  epochs.  Sir  George  Grey  advocated  federation  as  a 
means  of  recovering  the  lost  Boer  sheep  for  the  British  fold. 
Lord  Carnarvon  saw  in  it  a  means  of  enabling  the  Europeans  to 
establish  their  supremacy — economically,  and,  as  he  thought, 
bloodlessly — over  warlike  tribes  five  times  as  numerous  as  them- 
selves. Mr.  Rhodes  advocated,  and  in  part  established,  com- 
mercial union,  when  the  foundation  of  the  gold  industry  in  the 
Transvaal  had  made  the  regulation  of  the  inter-state  railways, 
and  a  common  fiscal  system,  elements  of  immediate  importance 
in  the  industrial  development  of  South  Africa. 

Since  the  failure  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  federation  scheme  the 
Dutch  have  aimed  no  less  definitely  at  the  same  goal.  But 
whereas  the  British  worked  for  a  federal  system  under  the  Crown 
of  England,  the  object  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  was  to  create 
a  United  States  of  South  Africa  under  its  own  flag.  What 
wrecked  the  federation  cause,  and  made  the  efforts  of  both 
nationalities  mutually  destructive,  was  the  question  of  the  flag. 
When  once  that  question  has  been  settled — as  it  will  be  by  the 
virtual  or  actual  termination  of  the  war — federation  follows, 
sooner  or  later,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  whereas  eighteen 
months  ago  we  should  have  said  that  federation  must  come 
"  later" — i.e.  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  communities  con- 
cerned— the  events  of  the  last  eighteen  months  have  made  the 
immediate  establishment  of  administrative  unity  a  part  of  the 
political  reconstruction  which  is  the  inevitable  sequence  of  the 
war.  Any  plan  of  political  reconstruction  which  lost  sight 
of  the  dominant  fact  that  for  half  a  century  European  South 
Africa,  both  Dutch  and  British,  has  been  striving  for  adminis- 
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trative  unity,  would  be  makeshift  and  ineffective.  That  goes 
without  saying;  but  the  present  situation  affords  arguments 
of  much  greater  cogency  than  this.  Both  the  breakdown  of 
responsible  government  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  conviction 
— now  happily  established  in  the  mind  of  the  nation — that  the 
only  way  in  which  a  permanent  settlement  of  South  Africa  can 
be  achieved  is  by  planting  British  immigrants  on  the  land  side  by 
side  with  the  Boers,  point  to  the  immediate  creation  of  a  central 
authority  for  South  Africa  as  the  sole  modus  vivendi.  The  Cape 
rebellion  has  shown  that  the  Dutch  majority  in  the  Cape  Colony 
is  as  hostile  to  British  rule  as  the  Boer  population  of  the  late 
republics,  and  the  stock-taking  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
South  Africa,  of  which  the  Lands'  Settlement  Eeport  and 
Mr.  Willcocks'  Irrigation  Eeport  *  embody  the  most  significant 
results,  tells  us  plainly  that  before  any  adequate  number  of 
British  settlers  can  be  received  public  works  on  a  gigantic  scale 
must  be  planned  and  at  least  partially  executed.  In  short,  South 
Africa  must  be  regenerated  physically  as  well  as  politically ;  and 
the  only  agency  which  can  accomplish  this  double  task  is  a  strong 
and  unfettered  central  authority  with  effective  power  of  action 
over  the  three  colonies  in  which  there  is  a  disaffected  Dutch 
population,  and  consequently  over  the  whole  area  where  rapid 
industrial  development  is  especially  required. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the 
national  resolution  to  effect  the  political  regeneration  of  South 
Africa  by  the  mingling  of  fresh  British  settlers  with  the  Dutch 
country  population,  and  to  the  extension  of  martial  law  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  will  indicate  at  once  the  necessity  for  a  central 
authority,  and  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  services  required  of  it. 
Out  of  a  normal  European  population  of,  say,  900,000,  the  Dutch 
majority  numbers  some  450,000,  the  British  some  400,000,  and 
the  Germans  with  other  foreigners  50,000.  The  bulk  of  the 
Dutch  population  is  to  be  found  on  the  land,  while  the  bulk  of 
the  British  colonists  are  gathered  in  the  towns.  This  disposition 
of  the  settlers  of  the  two  races  has  produced  two  significant 
results.  In  the  first  place  the  two  nationalities  have  been  kept 
apart  by  their  contrasting  modes  of  life,  as  well  as  by  their 
difference  of  race  ;  and  in  the  second,  the  Dutch  being  wedded  to 
the  soil  have  dominated  a  far  wider  area  of  South  Africa  than 
their  mere  numerical  superiority  over  the  British  would  indicate. 
In  point  of  fact  the  whole  area  of  the  Transvaal,  Orange  Eiver, 
and  Cape  Colonies,  with  the  exception  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ports  and  of  the  few  considerable  inland  towns — 

*  Report  on  Irrigation  in  South  Africa.  By  W.  Willcocks,  O.M.G.,  M.I.C.E., 
Managing  Director  Daira  Sania  Company,  Egypt.  Johannesburg,  November  6, 
1901, 
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an  area  which  contains  nine- tenths  of  the  European  population 
of  South  Africa — has  been  found  by  our  troops  to  be  a  hostile 
country  inhabited  by  a  hostile  race,  and  it  has  been  so  treated  by 
Lord  Kitchener.  The  hostility  of  the  Dutch  population  of  South 
Africa  will  not  terminate  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
conversion  of  this  hostile  population  to  loyalty  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  a  lengthy  process,  and  one  which  can  only  be  effected 
by  the  simultaneous  employment  of  more  than  one  agency.  Just 
and  strong  government,  education,  the  promotion  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  farmers  by  enlightened  state-aid,  will  each 
contribute  to  the  desired  end ;  but  chief  of  these  agencies  is  an 
ample  settlement  of  British  agricultural  emigrants  of  the  right 
class.  But  before  this  all-important  agency  can  be  put  into  effect 
on  the  scale  required  certain  measures  of  industrial  development 
must  be  approved  and  inaugurated.  The  area  of  cultivable  land 
at  present  available  for  British  immigrants  must  be  enlarged  by 
irrigation  and  water-storage  in  all  three  colonies ;  the  profits  of 
agriculture  and  stock-raising  must  be  increased ;  and  the  harsh- 
ness and  isolation  of  the  farmer's  life  must  be  modified.  Irrigation, 
railway  construction,  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  methods  of  scientific  agriculture  by  colleges,  experimental 
gardens,  and  information  bureaux,  and  the  organisation  of  a 
native  labour  supply,  are  the  methods  by  which  the  position  of 
the  South  African  farmer  can  be  so  improved  that  the  sons  of 
British  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  may  be  established  there 
with  at  least  the  same  prospects  as  they  would  have  under  the 
like  circumstances  in  Canada  or  Australasia. 

Now  the  most  important  and  difficult  of  these  measures  cry 
aloud  for  a  central  authority.  Irrigation  is  the  chief  agency  in 
the  physical  regeneration  of  South  Africa,  just  as  British  Agricul- 
tural Settlement  is  the  chief  agency  in  its  political  and  social 
regeneration.  For  irrigation  purposes,  Mr.  Willcocks'  Eeport 
shows  that  the  three  colonies  must  be  treated  as  one  area. 
Existing  irrigation  laws  must  be  annulled,  the  rivers  and  springs 
must  be  declared  property  of  the  State,  and  the  State — for  no 
lesser  agency  will  avail — must  undertake  and  execute  the  vast 
and  varied  works  which  will  endow  the  semi-arid  regions  west  of 
the  Drakenberg  with  the  boon  of  perennial  irrigation.  Alike  for 
raising  funds,  for  executing  the  works,  and  for  administering  the 
irrigation  system  when  established,  a  central  authority  will  be 
required.  The  need  of  such  an  authority  is  scarcely  less  pressing 
for  the  management  of  the  existing  railways,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fresh  lines  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  new 
agricultural  areas.  The  railways  which  serve  the  mining  districts 
will  yield  far  higher  returns  than  those  which  serve  the  thinly 
populated  agricultural  areas.  But  these  latter,  the  construction 
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of  which  will  materially  contribute  to  the  settlement  of  a  British 
population  on  the  land,  will  from  a  political,  and  possibly  strate- 
gical point  of  view,  be  of  superior  importance  to  South  Africa 
as  a  whole.  Placed  under  a  central  administration,  with  equal 
rates,  and  with  common  engineering  shops  and  coal  supplies,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  railways  of  any  colony  to  thrive  at  the 
expense  of  its  sisters,  nor  will  any  colony  be  left  to  bear  a  finan- 
cial loss  in  respect  of  railways,  from  whose  construction  and 
working  South  Africa  benefits  as  a  whole.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  a  uniform  railway  system,  under  common 
management,  will  serve  South  Africa  more  efficiently,  and  more 
economically,  than  the  same  mileage  separately  administered  by 
the  several  colonial  governments  or  by  private  ownership. 

A  central  authority  is  scarcely  less  essential  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  native  population.  Without  uniformity  of  regula- 
tions and  an  equitable  apportionment  of  the  financial  burden  of 
native  education  and  administration  among  the  various  colonies, 
neither  of  the  two  great  objects  of  British  native  policy  in  South 
Africa  can  be  attained.  These  objects  are  to  raise  the  Bantu  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation  and  to  make  his  labour  available  for  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country — to  fit  him,  in  short,  for  a 
partnership  in  industry  and  citizenship  with  the  European. 
Taking  South  Africa  as  a  whole,  the  native  population  is  probably 
five  or  six  times  as  numerous  as  the  European ;  but  the  propor- 
tion of  the  native  element  varies  in  the  several  colonies.  In 
Natal,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  there  are  ten  or  twelve  natives 
to  every  European.  Plainly  the  education  of  the  natives  and  the 
organisation  of  native  labour  are  tasks  which  can  be  undertaken 
more  easily  and  successfully  by  the  collective  strength  of  the 
Europeans,  than  piece-meal  by  the  separate  colonial  govern- 
ments. 

The  establishment  of  a  British  agricultural  population,  in- 
volving as  it  does  nothing  less  than  the  physical  regeneration  of 
South  Africa,  must  be,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  gradual  and 
lengthy  process.  In  the  meantime  directly  the  war  is  over,  the 
"  settlement  "  is  upon  us.  A  form  of  civil  government  must  be 
established  over  the  disaffected  area,  which  will  be  a  convenient 
instrument  for  the  ready  accomplishment  of  these  measures  of 
industrial  development  which  are  of  immediate  concern  to  South 
Africa  as  a  whole ;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  without  them  British 
immigration — the  chief  agency  in  the  ^solution  of  the  nationality 
question — cannot  be  employed.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
a  form  of  government  which,  without  interfering  unnecessarily 
with  the  normal  development  of  the  British  population  in  the 
towns,  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  Dutch  population  to  again 
disturb  the  peace  of  South  Africa.  It  is  in  connection  with  this 
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latter  necessity  of  the  situation — the  fact  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  allow  the  Dutch  even  the  most  remote  opportunity  of  resuming 
the  methods  either  of  Krugerisin  or  the  Afrikander  Bond — that 
the  breakdown  of  responsible  government  in  the  Cape  Colony 
assumes  a  new  and  special  significance. 

Two  illuminating  statements  will  suffice  to  indicate  what  is 
the  real  condition  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  first  of  these  state- 
ments was  made  in  the  Cape  Assembly  during  the  debates  on  the 
Treason  Act  of  1900.  It  refers  to  the  constituency  of  Aliwal 
North,  which  is  represented  in  the  Cape  Assembly  by  Mr.  Sauer, 
the  ex-Minister,  and  one  of  the  delegates  despatched  last  year  by 
the  Bond  party  to  England  to  disparage  Lord  Milner  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  electors  of 
Aliwal  North,  so  it  was  then  stated,  were  either  on  commando 
or  "wanted"  under  the  Treason  Act;  and  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Sauer's  election  committee  had  either  joined  the  enemy  or  been 
lodged  in  prison.  Not  only  so,  but  Mr.  Sauer  himself  only  three 
months  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  by 
the  formation  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg's  Ministry,  declared  in  the 
same  Cape  Assembly  that  the  time  would  come  when  those 
Dutch  colonists  who  had  not  joined  the  rebels  "  would  blush  to 
tell  their  children." 

The  second  statement  came  quite  recently  from  Mr.  Sauer's 
brother,  Dr.  Hans  Sauer,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Ehodesian 
Legislature  and  holds  views  entirely  opposed  to  those  of  his 
brother,  the  ex-Cape  Minister.  Referring  to  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Cape  Colony,  Dr.  Hans  Sauer  told  the  Dewsbury  Electors  * — 

That  he  had  seen  at  Cape  Town  one  of  a  consignment  of  20,000  tumblers, 
engraved  with  the  motto  of  the  South  African  Republic,  which  had  been 
sent  out  from  Holland  two  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to  be  used 
in  drinking  the  health  of  the  burgher  forces  upomtheir  arrival  at  Cape  Town. 
And  he  was  also  shown  an  application  form,  printed  in  green  ink  upon  white 
paper,  dated  from  Cape  Town,  being  one  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
which  had  been  printed  in  Holland  for  the  use  of  British  subjects  who  desired 
to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  United  South  African  Republic. 

This  becomes  the  more  interesting  when  we  consider  it  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Kruger's  original  plan  of  campaign.  While 
Joubert  was  to  march  to  Durban,  Cronje's  objective  was  Cape- 
town. Following  the  route  subsequently  taken  by  De  Wet  in  his 
invasion  of  the  Cape  Colony  last  year,  he  was  to  avoid  Kimberley, 
and  pass  through  the  midland  and  western  districts  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  which  are  almost  exclusively  Dutch.  In  view  of  the 
support  which  De  Wet  received,  in  spite  of  the  crushing  defeats 
inflicted  by  Lord  Eoberts  upon  the  burgher  forces,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Cronje  would  have  been  received  with  open 

*  January  8,  1902, 
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arms  almost  up  to  the  suburbs  of  Capetown,  if  the  original  plan 
had  been  carried  out.  The  cause  of  diversion  was  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  in  Kimberley.,  When  this  fact  was  known,  Cronje 
telegraphed  to  Kruger.  He  was  asked  in  reply  to  say  how  long 
it  would  take  him  to  capture  Kimberley  and  Mr.  Rhodes.  "  In 
ten  days,"  he  answered;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  confident 
assurance  he  was  ordered  to  make  the  diversion  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  him  and  the  force  under  his  command. 

In  the  face  of  statements  such  as  these  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
disguise  the  unpleasant  fact  that  the  Dutch  population  in  the 
Cape  Colony  will  constitute  in  the  future  a  force  of  resistance  to 
British  rule  as  formidable  as  the  burgher  population  of  the  late 
Republics  restored  to  their  farms  from  the  over-sea  prisons  or  the 
concentration  camps.  What  Lord  Lansdowne  has  said  with 
perfect  truth  of  the  Boers  applies  equally  to  the  Dutch  Afrikanders. 
To  allow  the  Boers  to  "  walk  straight  from  commando  into  the 
Council  Chamber  is  a  grotesque  and  absurd  alternative  "  *  to  the 
plan  of  an  intermediate  period  of  Crown  Colony  Government.  It 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  allow  the  Afrikanders  to  pass  straight 
from  martial  law  to  the  privileges  of  responsible  government- 
privileges  which  they  have  used  for  twenty  years  to  subvert  the 
authority  of  the  Power  which  granted  them.  A  probationary 
period  is  needed  as  much  in  the  Cape  Colony  as  it  is  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies.  The  plan  sketched  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  eighteen  months  ago  when  the  war  was  thought 
to  have  been  practically  over,  holds  good  in  principle,  but  its 
application  must  be  extended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  situation. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  this  inclusion  of  the  Cape  in  the 
area  of  the  Crown  Colony  regime  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  "  silver  lining  "  of  the  dark  cloud  of  the  colonial 
rebellion.  From  the  point  of  view  of  administrative  unity  the 
breakdown  of  responsible  government  in  the  Cape  Colony  at  the 
present  crisis  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  is  an  event  of  two- 
fold significance.  It  is  just  one  of  those  events,  apparently 
fortuitous,  but  really  a  natural  outcome  of  bed  rock  tendencies, 
of  which  statesmanship  avails  itself  to  mould  the  destiny  of 
nations.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  progress  of  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  Cape  Colony — or  more  correctly 
the  premature  grant  of  responsible  government — has  been  the 
main  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  administrative  union  in  South 
Africa  by  the  only  agencies  which  British  Ministers  could  employ. 
The  desire  to  grant  representative  institutions  to  the  Cape  Colony 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Orange  River  Sovereignty  in  1854 ;  the  theory  being  that  the 
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Dutch  population  of  the  Cape  Colony  would  be  more  reconciled 
to  British  ideas,  if  the  connection  with  the  Republican  Boers 
was  definitely  severed.  The  Afrikander  alliance  with  the  Boer 
delegates  which  finally  prevented  the  Cape  Parliament  from 
adopting  Lord  Carnarvon's  federation  scheme  in  1880  would  not 
have  been  successful,  unless  it  had  been  backed  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  British  population  of  the  Eastern  Province  to  sacrifice  any 
of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  under  the 
constitution  of  1872.  The  objections  of  these  English  colonists 
were  expressed  in  the  following  minute  which  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
John)  Molteno  furnished  to  Sir  Henry  Barkly  on  March  15,  1877. 

The  effect  of  the  measure  (the  South  Africa  Act,  1877)  .  .  .  will  be,  as 
Ministers  conceive,  to  abrogate,  on  the  union  of  any  state  or  colony  with  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  constitution  which  Her  Majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  on  this  Colony,  and  to  substitute  for  that 
constitution  a  Legislature  elected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  If  this  were 
actually  necessary,  however  much  Ministers  would  deplore  it,  they  would  feel 
inclined  to  yield ;  but,  seeing  that  this  Colony  is,  from  its  size,  the  number  of 
its  population,  and  its  resources,  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  South  African 
communities,  and  to  a  great  extent  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  those 
communities,  such  a  measure  seems  unnecessarily  sweeping,  and  Ministers  do 
not  consider  it  would  be  either  necessary  or  desirable. 

They  would,  on  the  contrary,  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  Eight  Hon, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  in  their  opinion  the  end  and  object 
aimed  at  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  in  which  Ministers  concur,  might 
be  attained  in  a  more  simple,  and,  they  venture  to  think,  in  a  more  effectual 
manner  by  preserving  the  Parliament  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  providing 
for  the  representation  therein,  by  the  state  or  colony  wishing  to  join  in  the 
Union,  of  members  elected  by  such  state  or  Colony.  .  .  .* 

The  alternative  to  federal  union,  which  was  locally  accepted, 
was,  therefore,  the  gradual  incorporation  of  the  other  European 
communities  into  the  Cape  Colony ;  and  the  support  given  to  this 
plan  by  loyal  Englishmen  was  subsequently  utilised  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Afrikander  Bond  to  further  their  designs  for  the  creation 
of  a  United  States  of  South  Africa  under  its  own  flag. 

Now  however  things  have  changed.  The  gold  industry  has 
shifted  the  centre  of  industrial  activity  and  of  population  from 
the  Cape  Colony  to  the  Transvaal ;  and  a  crisis  has  been  reached, 
when,  in  the  words  of  Sir  John  Molteno,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cape 
constitution  is  "  actually  necessary."  The  abrogation  or  modifi- 
cation of  the  constitution  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  a  measure  which 
is  essential  to  the  interests  of  South  Africa  as  a  whole — the 
interests,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  loyal  Dutch  and  English  colonists 
in  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  Rhodesia,  and  the  Orange  River  Colony, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  joint  and  mutually 
dependent  interests  of  the  native  and  European  races.  If  the 
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war  had  ended  after  the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria, 
it  would  have  seemed  unnecessary,  and  therefore  ungenerous,  to 
deprive  the  Cape  Colony  of  any  of  its  constitutional  privileges 
or  its  recently-acquired  territory.  But  now  after  two  years  of 
wanton  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Boers,  and  of  open  rebellion 
or  veiled  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Afrikanders,  the 
maintenance  of  the  political  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Cape 
Colony  stands  second  to  the  creation  of  a  federal  union  of  South 
Africa.  After  the  sacrifices  incurred  by  the  Empire  at  large 
during  these  two  years  of  protracted  and  unnecessary  warfare, 
South  Africa  must  be  dealt  with  on  Imperial  lines.  The  one 
paramount  necessity  is  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  in  that 
province  of  the  Empire.  That  object  can  only  be  attained  by  the 
establishment  of  a  central  authority  for  South  Africa  as  a  whole. 
All  the  old  necessities  remain — the  necessity  for  a  uniform  railway 
system,  for  a  common  tariff,  and  for  a  common  system  of  native 
administration.  But  the  necessities  immediately  arising  out  of 
the  present  situation  are  more  urgent.  South  Africa  cannot  be 
held,  after  it  has  been  conquered,  unless  English  immigrants  are 
settled  on  the  land ;  and  English  immigrants  cannot  be  settled  on 
the  land  unless  a  wide  scheme  of  agricultural  development  by 
means  of  irrigation  works  and  railway  construction  is  carried  out. 
The  only  agency  which  can  execute  this  scheme  is  a  central 
authority ;  and  with  the  establishment  of  this  authority  no  local 
considerations,  no  separate  interests,  can  claim  to  interfere. 

In  an  ancient  State  when  a  condition  was  reached  with  which 
the  existing  Government  was  unable  to  deal,  all  administrative 
and  legislative  powers  were  concentrated  in  a  single  person.  The 
situation  in  South  Africa  is  such  that  the  modern  equivalent  of 
a  dictator  is  required.  That  is  to  say,  during  the  period  inter- 
mediate between  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  virtual  or  actual, 
and  the  grant  (or  restoration)  of  self-government  to  the  Dutch 
population,  a  central  authority  should  be  entrusted  with  powers 
extending  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  Before  indicating  the 
character  of  this  authority  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  in  what 
respects  this  proposal  differs  from  the  course  of  action  outlined  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1900.  The  words  used  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  a 
recent  speech  *  furnish  a  useful  account  of  it. 

As  far  back  as  December  last  [Mr.  Asquith  says]  it  was  practically  agreed 
by  both  parties  of  the  State  that  upon  the  cessation  of  the  war  military 
administration  should  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  cease,  and  be  replaced  by 
civil  administration,  in  which,  from  the  first  possible  moment,  there  was  to  be 
a  representative  element,  and  that  this  was  to  be  regarded  only  as  preliminary 
to  a  fully- developed  system  of  self-government. 

Mr.    Chamberlain's    pronouncement  —  and,    of    course,    Mr. 
*  At  Leeds,  November  2, 1901. 
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Asquith's  words — refer  exclusively  to  the  territories  of  the  late 
Republics.  By  implication,  therefore,  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
and  Ehodesia,  were  to  remain  under  the  constitutions  existing 
before  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  creation  of  a  federal  system 
for  South  Africa  was  to  be  postponed  to  a  future  period  when  it 
could  be  brought  about  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  colonies 
themselves.  If,  however,  the  foregoing  view  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  revelations  and  events  of  the  last  two  years  is 
correct,  then  it  follows  that  federal  union  is  a  matter  which 
ought  to  be  brought  about  as  soon  as  possible  by  direct  Imperial 
initiative,  and  that  South  Africa  ought  to  be  administered  by  a 
central  authority  during  the  p'eriod  intermediate  between  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  creation  of  this  federal  union. 

It  would  be  the  business  of  this  intermediate  central 
authority : — 

To  carry  out  the  two  immediate  objects  of  British  policy 
in  South  Africa,  i.e.  the  settlement  of  British  immigrants  on 
the  land,  and  the  prevention  of  such  political  or  social 
conditions  among  the  Dutch  population  as  are  likely  to  lead 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  movements  which  culminated  in  the 
war. 

To  administer  South  Africa  with  as  large  an  admission  of 
the  principle  of  representation  as  may  be  conceded  without 
endangering  the  successful  accomplishment  of  these  objects 
of  British  policy. 

To  prepare  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Constitution 
on  the  model  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

In  order  to  leave  a  clear  field  for  the  operation  of  this  authority, 
the  Cape  Colony,  with  the  same  exceptions  as  to  towns  and  town 
districts  as  apply  to  the  Transvaal,  must  be  included  in  the  area 
of  Crown  Colony  government ;  and  the  two  governments  of  Natal 
and  Ehodesia  must  surrender  so  much  of  their  administrative 
and  legislative  powers  as  would  conflict  with  those  of  the  central 
authority.  The  first  of  these  changes  is  by  no  means  so  violent 
as  it  would  appear  at  first  sight.  For  some  months  past  the 
constitution  of  the  Cape  has  been  virtually  suspended,  and  the 
position  of  the  colonial  ministers  has  not  differed  greatly  from 
that  of  executive  officers  under  a  Crown  Colony  regime.  So  far  as 
the  Dutch  population  are  concerned  parliamentary  government  at 
the  Cape  must  be  an  empty  pretence  in  the  immediate  future, 
since  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Afrikander  electors  are,  or  will 
be,  disqualified  for  treason.  The  subordination  of  Bhodesia  would 
be  comparatively  simple,  since  the  High  Commissioner,  by  his 
deputy,  already  exercises  in  that  colony  one  or  more  of  the  powers 
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proper  to  a  central  authority.  Natal  has  from  the  first  signified 
its  readiness  to  surrender  its  constitution,  if  the  common  needs  of 
South  Africa  require  the  sacrifice. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  effective  control  and  the  main 
inspiration  of  this  central  authority  is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of 
the  present  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa.  Apart  from 
the  progress  already  achieved  in  the  work  of  political  and  economic 
reconstruction  since  his  return  to  South  Africa  in  September  last? 
Lord  Milner  has  two  conspicuous  qualifications  for  the  office, 
neither  of  which  could,  by  the  nature  of  things,  be  found  in  any 
other  man.  He  has  the  experience  of  the  last  four  years  to  guide 
him,  and  the  confidence  of  the  British  colonists  to  support  him. 
The  intermediate  central  authority,  therefore,  should  consist  of 
Lord  Milner  and  a  South  Africa  council.  This  council  should  be  a 
consultative  and  advisory  body,  so  constituted  that  its  members 
taken  collectively  would  be  representative  not  only  of  all  the 
administrative  authorities  in  South  Africa,  but  also  of  all  classes 
of  its  inhabitants  and  of  all  economic  interests. 

To  sum  up,  war  and  rebellion  has  made  a  far-reaching  process 
of  political  and  economic  reconstruction  inevitable.  With  a  central 
authority  at  the  helm,  each  successive  reconstruction  can  be 
laid  upon  a  permanent  foundation.  Without  such  an  authority, 
the  work  must  proceed  more  or  less  at  haphazard.  All  our 
troubles  in  the  past  have  come  from  trying  to  govern  South  Africa 
piecemeal  and  in  separate  compartments.  It  is  one  country,  and 
it  must  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

W.  BASIL  WOBSFOLD. 
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LEAVES    FROM    A    TROOPER'S    DIARY 

II.* 

LETTER  HOME 

I  AM  writing  this  from  somewhere  on  the  right  side  of  the 
Tugela,  and  there  is  now  a  very  pretty  fight  in  progress,  I  am 
acting  to-day  as  one  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's  orderlies,  and  we 
are  on  a  hill  commanding  a  very  good  view  of  the  proceedings. 
As  there  does  not  seem  much  to  do  for  the  moment  I  have  seized 
the  opportunity  to  write  you  a  line.  There  is  an  infernal  row 
going  on — field  guns,  Maxims,  and  rifle  fire  all  at  the  same  time. 
We've  driven  the  Boers  off  one  kopje  where  they  had  taken  up 
their  position,  and  they  are  retiring  pretty  quick.  What  the 
result  will  be  of  course  I  can't  tell  you,  but  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  advance  now  on  Lady  smith.  The  heat  is  terrible,  and  not 
a  scrap  of  shelter.  I  don't  know  whether  my  regiment  is  in  the 
firing  line  or  not,  I  can't  spot  them  anywhere.  We  have  been 
here  now  for  six  days,  sleeping  on  the  veldt,  and  carrying  our 
provisions  with  us,  as  the  wagons  have  not  come  up  yet.  I  don't 
know  when  we  shall  get  a  tent  again,  as  I  expect,  if  we  are 
properly  successful  to-day,  it  will  be  a  case  of  forced  marches  to 
Pretoria  via  Ladysmith.  I  don't  think  much  more  delay  can 
ensue  now. 

SPION  KOP. 

Fighting  had  been  proceeding  some  days,  and  we  were 
practically  lying  idle,  cursing  our  luck,  when  suddenly  one 
evening  we  were  ordered  to  rejoin  the  regiment  about  a  mile  off. 
Arriving  there,  we  found  all  astir ;  there  was  evidently  something 
in  the  wind.  Every  man  was  to  draw  a  day's  rations,  except  the 
No.  3's  of  each  four,  which  told  us  that  we  were  not  taking  the 
horses,  for  the  No.  3's  always  hold  the  horses  while  the  rest  are 
firing,  and  if  these  men  required  no  rations  obviously  they  were 
to  stay  in  camp.  Spurs  were  to  be  left  behind,  and  from  this  I 
gathered  we  were  going  over  difficult  ground,  probably  to  climb 
a  kopje.  Lastly,  every  man  was  to  have  a  bayonet,  and  that 
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meant  that  we  were  to  get  to  close  quarters.  Before  starting  we 
had  a  short,  stirring  address  from  the  Colonel  which  ran  some- 
thing like  this  :  "  There  is  a  hill  over  yonder  which  is  the  key  to 
the  position  in  the  enemy's  hands.  We  are  going  to  take  it  in 
company  with  three  portions  of  three  other  regiments,  the 
Lancashire  Fusiliers,  the  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  Lan- 
casters  (King's  Own).  To  us  has  been  given  the  distinction  of 
leading  the  attack.  I  depend  on  you  to  maintain  my  honour 
and  your  own."  All  of  us  listened  with  marked  attention  ;  and, 
with  that  keen  desire  to  do  one's  duty  which  animated  every  man 
in  the  regiment,  from  the  Colonel  downwards,  we  set  our  faces, 
full  of  pride  and  hope,  towards  Spion  Kop. 

Very  soon  the  night  fell.  The  way  was  easy  enough  at  first, 
except  for  the  loose  stones,  which  are  the  great  drawback  to 
pleasant  or  fast  walking  on  the  veldt.  But  after  a  time  we 
began  to  climb  steadily.  Then  came  the  order :  "  No  talking, 
pipes  out."  We  were  leading  the  column,  marching  in  fours, 
and  I  must  have  been  blowing  rather  heavily,  for  Pegg,  my 
neighbour,  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  of  fellows,  wanted  me  to 
let  him  carry  my  rifle.  However,  I  didn't  impose  on  his  good 
nature.  At  last  the  word  was  passed  to  fix  bayonets  quietly. 
We  were  getting  near.  A  little  further  and  it  was  "Form 
Section"  and  then  "Form  Company."  Now  we  were  in  line 
and  marching  on  level  ground  again — the  top  of  the  hill  was 
reached.  It  was  3  A.M.  and  we  had  started  at  7. 


"HALT!     WHO  GOES  THEBE?" 

We  halted  a  minute  or  two,  lying  down  and  waiting  for  the 
others  to  come  up.  A  heavy  mist  wetted  us  to  the  skin,  and, 
looking  back  at  the  recumbent  khaki-clad  figures,  they  looked  no 
more  than  a  ridge  of  stones  stretching  back  into  the  darkness. 
We  started  again,  very  quietly  this  time,  but  had  scarcely  got 
far  before  the  shout  came,  not  twenty  yards  away,  in  good 
English,  "Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  followed  by  "Wer  da?" 
in  ^ German.  For  a  moment  all  was  silent,  then  bang!  bang! 
and  the  bullets  came  whistling  all  over  the  place.  The  enemy's 
fire  was  answered  by  a  cheer  on  our  side  —  I  say  a  cheer, 
and  I  was  intending  to  give  one  myself  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  traditions  of  the  British  service,  but  when  I  heard  the  blood- 
curdling yell  of  "  Tommy  Atkins  "  I  concluded  that  I  had  no 
chance  in  competing  and  therefore  kept  my  breath  to  run  with, 
for  we  were  now  charging  in  the  direction  of  the  shots.  The 
Boers — there  couldn't  have  been  many  of  them — ran  like  rabbits ; 
one  only  paying  the  penalty  for  not  being  quick  enough  by  getting 
a  bayonet  stuck  right  through  him. 
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The  charge  over  we  rested  a  while,  while  some  attempt  was 
made  to  get  regiments  and  companies  together  again.  Then, 
helped  by  a  few  sappers,  we  began  to  build  a  wall  of  stones,  in 
anticipation  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  holding  the  position 
when  the  rapidly  approaching  dawn  should  come.  I  am  not  an 
expert  tactician,  not  even  an  amateur  general,  but  in  my  humble 
opinion  the  position  of  that  wall  was  all  wrong,  and  half  the 
cause  of  the  subsequent  loss  of  life.  Roughly,  the  position  was 
this  :  we  were  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  with  a  flat  summit  which 
may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  taken  to  be  oblong  in  shape. 
Before  we  started  the  Boers  were  known  to  be  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  in  trenches  on  two  sides  at  least,  and  the  thick  mist  had 
prevented  any  further  observations  being  taken.  It  was  also 
known  that  the  Boers  had  guns  on  a  hill  opposite,  some  two 
thousand  yards  away.  With  this  information  the  obvious  place 
for  the  wall  was  as  near  the  edge  of  the  flat  top  as  possible,  so  as 
to  command  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  not  about  fifty  yards  away 
from  the  edge.  Anyhow,  that's  where  it  was  built;  and  when 
the  work  was  done  we  sat  down,  ate  our  breakfast,  and  waited. 
But  not  for  very  long,  for  as  soon  as  the  light  was  strong  enough 
to  see,  a  volley  of  shots  came  splashing  about  us,  the  pickets 
came  tumbling  in,  and  the  fight  started. 

THE  FIGHT. 

With  the  light  came  the  disappointing  knowledge  that,  from 
where  I  was  at  any  rate — the  direct  front — nothing  could  be 
seen.  I  had  built  my  bit  of  wall  with  great  care,  with  the  most 
delightful  loophole,  out  of  which  to  see  and  fire,  but  on  looking 
through  it  there  was  nothing  except  the  fifty  yards  or  so  of  level 
ground  to  the  edge  of  the  hill.  On  looking  over  the  top  of  the 
wall — the  same  result.  Meanwhile  the  enemy's  fire  was  getting 
hotter  and  hotter,  especially  on  the  flanks,  and  raking  the 
trench  where  I  was.  We  were  not  replying.  More  men  were 
sent  to  each  flank,  leaving  a  few,  myself  amongst  them,  to  guard 
the  front.  To  fire  was  useless — we  could  see  nothing.  So  there 
I  sat  for  close  on  six  mortal  hours  with  my  back  to  the  wall — it 
was  waste  of  time  to  look  out  of  my  hole,  so  I  watched  as  well  as 
I  could  what  was  going  on,  and  for  the  first  time  I  realised  what 
I  had  so  often  heard  said,  that  the  greatest  test  of  endurance  is  to 
lie  still  under  an  enemy's  fire  without  replying.  Men  began 
crawling  along  to  the  ambulance  in  rear  under  cover  of  the  wall, 
some  of  them  half  knocked  to  pieces.  "  Pass  the  word  for  the 
doctor !  "  "  Stretcher-bearer  here  !  "  and  grand  work  these 
stretcher-bearers,  volunteers  be  it  remembered,  did,  going  out 
under  the  hottest  fire  to  pick  up  the  wounded,  and  being  fired 
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at  persistently  by  the  Boers,  to  whom  it  was  apparently  a  matter 
of  indifference  whom  they  shot  so  long  as  they  shot  somebody. 

From  my  position  I  could  easily  recognise  all  the  different 
firing.  There  were  the  15-pounders  on  the  opposite  hill  (our 
own  guns  captured  at  Colenso),  the  Maxims,  and  the  Maxim- 
Nordenfeldts  that  carry  pound  shells  and  fire  variously  five  and 
ten  rounds  in  rapid  succession.  The  last-named  gun  was  our  pet 
bugbear,  and  had  many  names.  We  called  it  "  The  Pom-Pom," 
Tommy  called  it  "  The  Buck-up,"  or  "  Stuttering  Carrie,"  and  it 
certainly  is  rather  an  offensive  institution.  And,  about  three 
miles  off,  our  big  naval  guns  were  shelling  the  enemy's  artillery. 
Lastly  there  was  the  continuous  rattle  of  the  rifles  from  four 
different  directions,  the  Mauser  being  easily  distinguishable  from 
our  own  Lee-Metford. 

Men  dropped  quicker  and  quicker,  and  the  sight  all  round 
was  ghastly.  Poor  old  General  Woodgate  was  shot  through  the 
eye,  and  the  command  devolved  on  our  own  Colonel.  An  orderly 
arrived  from  the  G.O.C.  asking  what  the  Colonel  intended  doing, 
and  received  the  answer :  "I  intend  holding  the  position — hoping 
for  reinforcements."  Finally  the  Boers  gained  courage  and 
began  advancing  on  us,  actually  showing  themselves.  This  was 
what  we  had  been  waiting  for. 

"Fix  BAYONETS,  AND  FOLLOW  ME!" 

"Now  then,  T.M.I.,"  said  Thorneycroft,  "fix  bayonets  and 
follow  me  !  "  and  he  dashed  out  over  the  wall  followed  by  the 
few  that  were  left  in  that  line,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  all 
told.  We  had  not  got  very  far  before  the  terrible  fire  stopped 
us.  In  that  short  time  we  had  lost  almost  half  our  number, 
but  the  survivors,  lying  down,  went  on  firing.  I  looked  round 
to  see  my  neighbours,  and  found  Pegg  off  on  the  right,  and  on 
the  left  at  the  same  distance,  McDennott — another  pal.  I  said 
"  Cheer  oh !  "  to  both  of  them,  and  I  think  we  were  all  pleased 
to  find  ourselves  close  together.  We  were  now  only  at  duelling 
distance,  and  the  Colonel  was  kneeling  up  behind  a  rock  firing 
his  Mauser  pistol  while  the  rest  of  us,  lying  flat  on  the  grass, 
were  making  it  hot  for  any  Boer  who  popped  up  his  head. 

"The  rest  of  us,"  I  said,  but  I  must  exclude  Pegg.  He 
knelt  to  load  but  stood  up  to  fire  —  on  tiptoe  too  to  get  a 
better  view  of  his  man.  "I've  got  one,"  he  shouted.  "Come 
along,  Sir,  let's  use  the  bayonets  now."  Almost  at  the  same* 
moment  a  bullet  took  him  fairly  between  the  eyes,  and  he  fell  in 
a  hunched  up  heap— and  stayed  there.  Hardly  had  poor  Pegg 
gone  to  his  last  account  than  the  man  next  me — a  major  in  one 
of  the  line  regiments  who  was  firing  from  a  magazine  carbine — 
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quietly  murmured  "  Oh  ! "  and  died.  Next  the  man  on  my 
immediate  left  gave  a  gasp  and,  after  gurgling  unpleasantly  for 
several  minutes — he  was  shot  in  the  throat — was  silent  for  ever. 


WOUNDED. 

While  reloading,  I  felt  something  thud  on  my  chest,  and 
looking  down,  saw  a  flattened  bullet  (it  must  have  been  a  spent 
one)  fall  from  my  bandolier,  which  luckily  was  full  of  ammuni- 
tion. Immediately  afterwards  I  had  the  sensation  of  being  struck 
on  the  neck  with  a  heavy  stick — I  was  a  bit  knocked  out  for  a 
minute,  and  then  putting  my  hand  on  the  spot  found  I  had  been 
hit.  McDermott  came  over  to  me  and  bound  up  the  wound. 
I  felt  that  according  to  all  recognised  rules  I  ought  certainly  to  be 
dead,  but  I  wasn't.  I  could  waggle  my  head  a  bit,  but  on  trying 
to  use  my  rifle  found  it  impossible,  so  I  lay  still,  awaiting 
developments.  When  there  were  only  about  half-a-dozen  men 
left  firing,  the  Colonel  and  others  retreated  behind  the  wall,  now 
mostly  knocked  down,  and  I  managed  to  clamber  over  with  them. 

By  slow  degrees  I  made  rny  way  to  the  field  ambulance,  and 
after  being  attended  to  by  the  surgeon,  walked  off  down  the 
hill.  There  my  connection  with  the  fighting  ended.  Five  days 
later,  travelling  slowly,  partly  on  foot  and  partly  in  a  bullock 
waggon,  I  reached  Maritzburg,  stopping  each  day  at  a  different 
hospital.  But  a  quarter  of  an  inch — and  what  virtue  there  is  in 
that  "good  quarter  of  an  inch" — would  have  left  me  with  no 
tale  to  tell,  according  to  the  doctor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  on  taking  off  my  jacket  I  found  another  bullet  had  gone  in 
and  out  at  the  back.  That  the  journey  should  have  proved  a 
very  rough  one,  and  the  accommodation  and  food  insufficient,  is 
not  surprising.  The  casualties  from  that  fighting  were  so  enor- 
mous, as  to  be  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the 
various  hospitals  on  the  way  to  the  base,  but  after  all,  no  hospital 
can  well  provide  for  more  than  an  average,  and  the  men  un- 
doubtedly recognised  this,  for  I  heard  no  grumbling,  but  saw  a 
great  deal  of  kind-heartedness  and  self-sacrifice. 

I  found  afterwards  that  McDermott,  on  getting  back  behind 
our  wall  missed  me — I  had  got  away  by  that  time — and  thinking 
I  was  still  lying  wounded,  went  out  again  to  find  me.  Not 
seeing  me,  he  brought  in  some  one  else  instead,  and  got  hit  in  the 
head,  not  badly  I  am  very  glad  to  say.  V.C.'s  have  lost  their 
value  in  my  eyes,  and  if  all  the  men  got  them  who  deserved  them, 
they  wouldn't  be  the  rarity  they  are  now.  When  our  regiment 
was  ordered  to  retire,  fifty-five  men  only  were  left  of  the  hundred 
and  eighty  who  started  the  night  before.  Whatever  others  may 
say,  I  hold  that  the  position  was  untenable.  What  could  be  done 
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was  done,  and  if  another  two  thousand  men  had  been  sent  up  the 
next  day,  we  should  have  lost  them  as  well.  With  the  Boer 
guns  commanding  the  position,  as  they  did,  Spion  Kop  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  death-trap. 

THE  COLONEL. 

Colonel  Thorneycroft  made  the  regiment  a  little  speech  after  the 
fight,  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  very  proud  of  them,  and  never 
was  compliment  more  heartily  reciprocated,  for-we  were  very  proud 
of  our  Colonel.  Those  who  were  privileged,  as  I  was,  to  be  near 
him  during  the  greater  part  of  that  day,  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  admiration,  not  at  his  courage  merely,  for  that  is  a  common 
enough  virtue,  but  at  the  masterly  way  he  handled  his  men  in 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  "  A  good  fighting  man,"  General 
Buller  called  him,  and  every  one  who  knows  him  will  heartily 
endorse  that  opinion.  And  further,  as  many  of  us  can  testify  from 
practical  experience,  beneath  the  stern  exterior  of  the  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian lies  the  kindest  and  most  generous  of  hearts.  There  was 
nothing  he  would  not  do  for  his  men,  and  even  his  private  cheques 
found  their  way  to  those  who,  needing  a  holiday  from  wounds  or 
sickness,  were  unable  to  afford  the  luxury.  Colonel  Thorneycroft 
will  never  lack  recruits  should  ever  he  raise  another  irregular  corps, 
so  long  as  his  old  men  are  above  ground. 

PIE  TEE'S  HILL. 

I  had  a  week  or  so's  holiday  for  my  wound  which  healed  up  in 
the  most  marvellous  manner,  and  returned  to  find  part  of  my 
squadron  back  at  Chieveley,  and  the  rest  of  the  regiment  with  the 
other  troops  advancing  for  the  third  and  last  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  and  relieve  Lady  smith.  We  were  detailed  for  special  patrol 
duty  to  the  west  of  the  line,  riding  out  each  morning  to  take  up 
our  position  on  a  high  hill,  keeping  continual  observations  with 
telescopes  and  glasses  on  the  Boers'  laager  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  searching  the  country  lying  between  us  to  prevent 
their  attempting  any  movement  to  take  our  army  in  the  rear.  It 
was  interesting,  albeit  dangerous  work,  for  we  might  have  been 
cut  off  any  morning,  and,  being  but  a  small  body,  wiped  out,  but 
the  movement  was  carried  out  without  mishap. 

At  length  we  received  word  that  the  river  had  again  been 
crossed,  together  with  orders  to  rejoin  the  regiment.  Fighting 
again  became  general,  and  culminated  eventually  in  the  battle  of 
Pieter's  Hill  on  Majuba  Day.  I  shall  never  forget  the  charge  of 
the  Irish  Eegiments  up  that  hill.  We  were  with  the  naval  guns 
on  a  hill  that  commanded  the  Boers'  kopje.  The  noise  was 
deafening.  I  do  not  know  how  many  guns  our  side  had  in  action, 
but  every  square  yard  of  Pieters  seemed  in  the  course  of  the  day 
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to  receive  its  shell.  The  enemy  kept  up  their  rifle  fire  until  our 
skirmishing  lines  began  to  advance  from  their  cover  at  the  foot. 
Line  after  line  advanced  to  be  located  from  where  we  were  only 
by  the  twinkling  gleam  of  their  fixed  bayonets,  and  as  they  went 
steadily  on  the  shells  from  our  guns  pitched  just  sufficiently  ahead 
to  clear  the  way,  without  danger  to  the  advancing  party.  Mean- 
while, the  Boer  fire  grew  furious.  When  within  striking  distance 
our  men  received  the  order  to  charge,  and  doing  so  with  that 
enthusiasm  which  seems  pre-eminently  to  belong  to  Irishmen, 
finished  the  matter  with  the  bayonet.  Very  few  prisoners  were 
taken  on  that  occasion  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons — there 
were  not  many  Boers  left  alive  to  take. 

LADYSMITH  BELIEVED. 

On  the  following  morning  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  sent  out  with 
five  others  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy's  rearguard,  the 
main  body  being  in  full  retreat.  We  rode  over  the  battlefield  of 
the  previous  day,  and  the  sights  we  saw  showed  but  too  clearly 
the  awful  realities  of  war.  Seventeen  dead,  including  a  woman 
with  a  bandolier  and  rifle,  lay  in  one  green-stained  heap,  as  a 
testimony  to  the  effects  of  lyddite.  We  found  the  enemy's  rear- 
guard that  morning  by  the  method  known  as  "  drawing  fire," 
which  to  my  mind  is  the  most  fascinating  work  that  can  fall  to 
a  horse  soldier's  lot.  You  advance  in  line  with  long  intervals 
between  you — fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  apart — towards  the  position 
where  you  expect  the  enemy  to  be.  When  you  get  so  close  that 
in  a  minute  or  two  their  position,  or  portion  of  it,  will  be  dis- 
closed to  you,  they  open  fire  and  endeavour  to  pick  you  off.  Then 
comes  the  time  to  use  your  eyes  and  ears.  From  the  spirts  of 
dust  thrown  up  by  the  bullets  pitching  around,  you  can  determine 
the  direction  from  which  they  come,  aided,  of  course,  by  your 
ears.  Look,  then,  through  your  glasses,  and,  selecting  the 
likeliest  bit  of  cover,  endeavour  to  detect  a  head  or  other  evidence 
of  the  enemy,  count  as  nearly  as  possible  the  number  of  shots  fired 
in  a  certain  space  of  time,  to  get  some  idea  of  their  numbers,  then 
turn  your  horse's  head  and  gallop  diagonally  out  of  danger.  We 
made  our  way  back  to  the  main  body  with  our  report,  and  later 
a  few  of  our  guns  put  this  rearguard  to  flight.  Thus  terminated 
the  last  resistance  to  the  relief  of  Lady  smith  which  was  entered 
the  same  evening.  On  the  same  day  concluded  the  battle  of 
Paardeberg,  and  with  that  event,  and  the  relief  of  Ladysmith, 
the  Boer  dreams  of  "Africa  for  the  Afrikander"  vanished  for  ever. 

B.  G-ABLAND  MATTHEWS 
(Late  Trooper  T  homey  croft's  Mounted  Infantry). 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CURRENT   EVENTS   IN   INDIA 
I. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  CORONATION  DURBAR— INCREASED 
ARMY  CHARGES  — INDIAN  LABOUR  REGULATIONS  - 
PLANTERS  AND  COOLIES— THE  VICTORIA  MEMORIAL 
—CHRISTIAN  GRIEVANCES— THE  FRONTIER. 

PUBLIC  statements  are  being  made  to  the  effect 
The  Prince  that  all  announcements  regarding  the  Prince  of 
Coronation  Wales's  presence  at  the  Coronation  Durbar  in  India 
Durbar.  will  be  deferred  till  after  the  Coronation.  But  is 
there  ground  for  supposing  that  any  visit  His  Royal 
Highness  may  propose  making  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  over 
which  he  will  one  day  rule,  was  ever  proposed  to  be  so  timed  as  to 
synchronize  with  this  occasion  ?  If  so,  the  ground  for  this  belief 
has  been  carefully  kept  secret,  and  pending  some  authoritative 
statement  on  the  subject  it  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  that  the 
idea  was  never  entertained. 

Increased  There    are   good    reasons  for  believing  that  the 

Army  Indian  Government  will  have  to  fight  hard  to  escape 

Charges.  the  jncreagea  cost  of  £786,000  a  year  for  the  enhanced 
pay  of  the  British  soldier.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  argued  that  the 
Indian  taxpayer  should  not  pay  him  what  the  British  taxpayer 
does,  and  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  suggest  that  in  India 
he  should  draw  less  than  elsewhere,  though  he  likes  the  life  there 
with  servants  to  wait  upon,  and  pull  punkahs  over,  him,  where  he 
lives,  as  he  says  himself,  "  like  a  gentleman."  But  it  is  a  grievous 
charge  for  India,  and  there  is  some  danger  that  the  accidental 
manner  in  which  the  absence  of  so  many  soldiers  upon  Imperial 
quarrels  elsewhere  has  squared  her  budget  of  late,  may  escape 
notice.  It  seems  impossible  for  this  unfortunate  country  to  be 
rightly  judged,  for  while  it  is  not  true  that  the  Government  is 
responsible  for  the  immemorial,  and  for  the  most  part  inevitable 
poverty  of  the  lowest  classes,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer's  remark  "  that  the  finances  of  India  are  in 
infinitely  better  condition  than  our  own,"  obscures  the  fact  that 
the  Government  surplus  does  not  connote  a  prosperous  peasantry. 
The  poorest  classes  all  over  the  East  can  only  pay  extremely  little 
to  the  State. 

Mr.  Brodrick  tells  us  that  any  representation  the  Indian 
Government  may  make  will  be  carefully  considered,  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  will  receive  a  representation.  This  will  be 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  pressing  at  the  very  least  for  a  set-off 
in  respect  of  £548,000  hitherto  charged  to  India,  or  £7  10s.  on 
every  British  soldier  sent  out,  being  the  cost  price  of  recruiting 
and  training  him  in  this  country.  Not  only  did  Sir  Henry 
Brackenbury,  who  strongly  supported  the  wholesale  grant  of 
compensation  allowance  to  public  servants  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  equally  strongly  object  before  the  Indian  Expenditure 
Commission  to  this  charge,  but  four  other  members  agreed  with 
him  in  making  a  protest.  Of  all  the  military  debits,  and  there 
were  several  to  which  the  dissenting  members  took  exception, 
this  was  the  one  in  regard  to  which  the  strongest  objection  was, 
with  the  best  reason,  taken.  Surely  it  is  a  fair  argument  that 
the  Mother  Country  should  raise  and  train,  at  her  own  expense, 
the  army  she  requires  for  imperial  purposes,  and  only  charge 
a  dependency,  which  has  no  parliamentary  representation,  or 
representative  government  for  the  pay  of  as  many  of  those 
soldiers  as  she  requires,  while  she  requires  them. 

Strength  is  added  to  an  argument,  cogent  in  itself,  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  not  in  India's  interests  that  this  unlucky 
and  unending  war  is  waged,  that  troops  from  the  Indian  garrison 
none  the  less  saved  the  situation,  and  England's  honour  at  the 
commencement,  and  that  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  who  have 
done  good  work  for  us  in  Africa,  are  not  there  considered  fellow- 
citizens.  Acute  difficulties  must  occur  whenever  European 
and  Indian  labour  try  to  occupy  the  same  field,  but  India  may 
resent  the  origin  of  these  extra  charges,  which  she  will  inevitably 
ascribe  to  a  quarrel  in  which  she  has  no  interest,  in  a  colony 
in  which  her  people  are  denied  the  full  rights  of  citizenship, 
in  which,  indeed,  it  is  actually  reported  without  an  indignant 
denial,  that  a  Hindu  has  been  fined  for  using  the  pathway. 
They  may  well  ask  whether  the  Government  of  this  colony 
can  be  of  the  same  character-,  and  in  relations  with  the  same 
Parliament,  which  controls  the  Indian  administration,  which 
had  repeatedly  censured  a  native  Indian  State  for  tolerating 
among  its  subjects,  with  the  full  approval  of  course  of  local 
public  opinion,  the  reservation  of  certain  pathways  to  certain 
superior  castes. 

At  the  Asiatic  Society,  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  complained 
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of  the  " narrow  commercial  spirit"  in  which  Lord  Curzon  dealt 
with  the  Burma-Yunnan  Kailway  project,  well  knowing  that 
a  Government  guarantee  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  tax- 
payer was  an  absolutely  essential  feature  of  financing  such  a 
scheme,  and  Mr.  Holt  Hallett  speaks  of  ^588,000  for  ninety- 
eight  miles  from  Lashio  to  Kunlon  ferry  as  a  "  relatively  small 
sum."  Relatively  to  what?  The  conditions  of  the  Indian 
peasantry?  I  am  one  of  those  who  firmly  believe  that  these 
are  slowly  improving,  but  sometimes  views  are  expressed,  which 
explain  the  extravangant  assertions  to  the  contrary,  and,  to  some 
extent,  excuse  such  indignation  as  may  well  obscure  the 
judgment,  and  impair  the  capacity  for  temperate  comparison. 
Then  Sir  Roland  Wilson,  while  rightly  saying  that  the  need  for 
retrenchment  exists,  surely  errs  in  holding  that  "  the  primary 
State  functions  of  protection  and  justice  are  imperfectly  performed, 
and  that  the  State  might  well  cease  to  aid  education."  The  latter 
position  was  attacked  by  all  the  speakers  of  the  East  India 
Association,  and  would  ill  accord  with  that  industrial  reform  and 
development  in  which  recent  speakers  at  the  Imperial  Institute 
saw  the  best  hope  of  raising  the  depressed  classes  in  India. 

In  short,  this  increased  Army  debit  will  be  a  serious  matter. 
As  Lord  Harwicke  has  said  :  "  It  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  large 
sums  of  money  have  to  be  spent  in  maintaining  the  necessary 
army  in  an  efficient  state,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  consider  large  expenditure  in  other  directions." 

,.  Speaking  after  the  discussion  that  followed  Professor 

Labour  Wyndham  Dunstan's  lecture  on  Indian  coal  at  the 
Regula-  Society  of  Arts,  Lord  George  Hamilton  made  the 
pronouncement  that  "  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Rees 
that  we  must  not  attempt  to  apply  European  standards,  where 
wholly  different  conditions  prevail."  It  is  not  surprising  that 
so  significant  a  statement  was  telegraphed  out  to  India,  where 
it  was  received  with  jubilation  by  the  Indian  press.  Had  the 
Secretary  of  State  spoken  earlier  perhaps  the  Mining  Bill  dealing 
in  one  measure  with  coal  and  metalliferous  mines  and  giving  a  loop- 
hole to  the  administration  of  native  states  to  hamper,  if  so  dis- 
posed, mines  of  the  latter  class,  and  to  local  officers  of  indiscretion 
to  interfere  with  labour  in  mines  of  both  classes,  might  not  have 
been  enacted.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Act  was  a 
compromise,  and  very  different  from  the  Bill  which  had  been  long 
previously  prepared  in  deference  either  to  abstract  secretarial 
principles,  or  to  the  craze  for  introducing  into  India  progress  of 
the  sealed  western  pattern,  without  due  regard  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  eastern  peoples.  It  is  evident  from  Lord 
George  Hamilton's  remark  and  Lord  Curzon's  action,  that  this 
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baleful  practice,  which  every  petty  official  blindly  follows,  has 
now  received  a  substantial  check,  of  which  blessed  change  there 
is  also  most  satisfactory  proof  in  the  measures  taken  to  further 
industrial  development,  to  relax  vexatious  restrictions,  to  stimulate 
the  introduction  of  capital  into  India. 

The  recent  resolution  of  the  Indian  Government 
uPon  ^e  complaints  of  the  Assam  planters  against 
their  Chief  Commissioner,  Mr.  Cotton,  confirms  the 
views  I  expressed  in  this  KEVIEW  last  November.  The  tea 
industry  at  last  turned.  Even  so  extreme  a  critic  as  Mr.  W.  Digby 
allowed  in  his  '  Prosperous  British  India '  that  there  was  no 
pressure  of  poverty  among  Assam  coolies,  who  are  in  fact  kindly 
and  generously  treated  by  their  employers,  after  the  manner  of 
planters,  who  are  no  more  brutal  and  overbearing  than  any  other 
class  of  employers.  The  Viceroy  has  accepted  the  opinions  which 
have  in  the  past  been  held  to  justify  a  conclusion  favourable  to 
the  planters  by  eminent  administrators,  such  as  Sir  Stuart  Bayley, 
Sir  Charles  Elliott,  Sir  Dennis  Fitzpatrick  and  Sir  Philip  Hutchins. 
More  than  that,  he  has  verified  these  opinions  by  two  visits  to 
Assam,  during  which  he  has  been  brought  into  contact  with  the 
planters  themselves,  and  the  more  he  has  seen  of  them,  the  more 
he  has  evidently  found  himself  able  to  support  them  against  an 
unreasoning  prejudice,  whereby  they  are  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  poorest  of  the  peasantry,  which  more  than  any 
other  men  in  India,  they  have  improved,  by  giving  good  wages 
themselves,  by  creating  a  sympathetic  rise  elsewhere,  and  by 
taking  men  and  women  away  from  an  overcrowded  occupation, 
in  which  they  cannot  live,  to  one  in  which  they  not  only  can  live, 
but  are  learning  to  save,  a  lesson  which,  above  all  others,  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  the  poor  in  India.  The  resolution  of  Govern- 
ment acknowledges  that  the  relations  between  planters  and  coolies 
are  of  a  kindly  nature,  that  the  employer  takes  a  humane  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  the  families  of  the  employed,  and  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  passing  sweeping  and  unqualified  criticisms  on  the 
system  of  tea  garden  management.  It  was  time  to  speak  out, 
and  when  the  head  of  a  province  is  rebuked  for  a  bias  against  an 
industrial  non-official  body  the  government  may  be  allowed  at 
last  to  have  taken  active  steps  to  insure  that  his  successor  shall 
encourage  and  assist  an  industry,  which  has  been  the  making  of 
the  province  of  Assam,  and  all  over  India  has  been  an  influence 
for  good  in  exactly  the  right  direction,  by  improving  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  people,  without  interfering  one  iota  with  their 
customs  and  their  religion,  which  two  things  in  fact  are  one  and 
the  same  thing. 
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While  the  Viceroy's  Government  is  successful  in 
indirectly  saving  women  and  children  from  the  terrible 
Memorial,  sufferings  which  necessarily  result  from  a  general 
conflagration  on  the  frontier,  Lady  Curzon  has  been 
no  less  successful  in  inaugurating  the  Victoria  Memorial  Indian 
Scholarships  for  training  women  as  skilled  widwives.  Queen 
Victoria  never  thought  that  Indian  women  were  drudges  or 
drones,  passing  useless  lives  behind,  or  wretched  lives  before,  the 
purdah.  Her  Majesty  was  extremely  well  informed  upon  this 
subject,  regarding  which  such  hopelessly  incorrect  impressions 
prevail,  read  widely  the  most  authoritative  and  reliable  books  and 
papers,  and  had  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  Indian  women 
passed  their  days  collected  and  translated,  that  she  might  know 
their  occupations,  their  duties,  their  progress,  their  hopes  and 
fears;  their  joys  and  sorrows.  With  one  person,  who  obtained 
and  translated  such  narratives,  I  have  an  exceedingly  intimate 
acquaintance.  Lady  Curzon  justly  says  :  "  No  form  of  memorial 
could  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  love  Queen  Victoria  bore  to 
India  than  one  for  the  amelioration  of  the  sufferings  of  Indian 
women  and  children."  It  is  only  fair  to  Madras  to  mention  that 
the  southern  branch  of  "  The  Countess  of  Dufferin's  Fund  "  has 
long  laboured,  and  with  much  success,  when  the  available  funds 
are  considered,  to  train  such  women,  and  saw  from  the  first  that 
the  importation  of  a  few  expensive  lady  doctors  from  England 
would  be  a  hopeless  method  of  attacking  general  ignorance  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  maternity  cases  in  the  multitudinous 
villages  of  rural  India. 

Very  good  work  in  this  behalf  is  done  by  the 
Grievances  missi°nary  bodies,  who  wisely  recognise  that  they 
may  have  an  immediate  and  visible  success  in  dealing 
with  the  bodies  of  the  patients,  in  whose  souls  they  hope 
to  work  a  revolutionary  reform.  An  amusing  example  of  the 
difficulties  of  imparting  religious  instruction  in  Christian  missionary 
schools  was  given  the  other  day  by  an  Indian  bishop,  who  unites 
with  all  the  qualities  an  overseer  of  the  Church  should  possess,  a 
sense  of  humour.  The  schoolmaster  asked :  "  What  did  they  do 
to  Abraham  when  he  was  in  Egypt?"  Answer:  "They  took 
away  his  wife."  Question:  "Why?"  Answer:  "Because  she 
was  beautiful." 

But  there  are  serious  questions  connected  with  Christian 
missions.  Until  quite  recently  the  Christians  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  where  they  form  something  like  a  quarter  of  the  population, 
a  proportion  of  course  wholly  unapproached  in  any  other  part  of 
India,  were  prejudiced  as  regards  the  payment  of  succession  duty, 
by  reason  of  their  faith,  which  brought  them  under  the  provisions 
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of  a  fiscal  law,  really  intended  for  Europeans  and  persons  having 
a  foreign  domicile,  from  the  operation  of  which  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans  were  exempted.  They  gratefully  acknowledge  that 
after  many  representations  to  many  governments,  this  irregularity 
has  at  last,  and  only  the  other  day,  been  redressed.  Many  of  these 
Malabar  Christians  occupy  a  high  social  position,  unlike  that  of 
the  average  Indian  Christian,  and  it  is  here  that  the  famous  con- 
troversy of  the  Malabar  rites  arose  out  of  the  natural  reluctance  of 
the  Catholic  converts — most  of  the  Christians  belong  to  Home — 
to  break  entirely  with  the  Hindu  social  system.  Bulls  favouring 
first  one  side  and  then  another,  were  issued  by  successive  popes, 
but  finally  the  party  which  would  allow  of  no  compromise  with 
"  idolatry "  prevailed,  and  the  flowing  tide  of  conversion  was 
checked,  never  since  to  approach  its  former  volume. 

In  the  Canon  Law  and  the  immemorial  usage  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  the  Pauline  dispensation  prevailed,  whereby  the 
non-Christian  marriage  of  a  person  who  becomes  a  convert  is 
absolved  by  a  new  Christian  marriage,  which  the  Church  has 
always  held  itself  empowered  to  solemnise  under  the  authority  of 
Chapter  VII.  Corinthians  :  "If  the  unbelieving  depart,  let  him 
depart.  A  brother  or  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such  cases." 
In  1887,  however,  a  priest,  who  married  a  convert  who  had  been 
abandoned  because  of  her  conversion  by  her  non-Christian 
husband,  to  a  Catholic  husband,  was  convicted  of  abetment  of 
bigamy,  of  which  offence  the  woman  was  found  guilty.  Upon 
appeal  to  the  Government  of  India  an  answer  was  received  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  by  its  act  in 
this  behalf  to  make  it  lawful  for  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest  to 
solemnise  a  marriage  between  a  man,  and  a  woman  who  by  the 
law  of  the  land  is  still  the  wife  of  another  man. 

Obviously  there  is  a  difficulty  in  allowing  a  Christian  priest  to 
proclaim  a  Hindu  marriage  null  and  void.  But  whereas  under 
the  Pauline  dispensation  a  marriage  in  the  circumstances  above 
described  could  be  dissolved  by  a  simple  process  of  the  Canon  Law, 
outside  the  courts,  lasting  thirty  days,  and  costing  nothing,  the 
procedure  under  the  Indian  Act  is  so  long  and  expensive  as  to  be 
hardly  less  prohibitive  than  the  procedure  of  divorce  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  obtained  in  England  till  Mr.  Justice  Maule's 
sarcasms  brought  about  relief.  Surely  the  act  for  the  dissolution 
of  marriage  of  native  converts  to  Christianity  should  be  amended, 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  compulsory  adjournment  of  a  year,  to  reduce 
the  expenses  and  fees,  and  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  Civil  courts 
of  the  lowest  degree.  The  late  Sir  Griffith  Evans,  who  in  his 
day  played  a  prominent  part  in  Indian  legislation,  was  of  my 
opinion  in  regard  to  this  matter,  which  though  one  chiefly 
affecting  Catholic  congregations,  both  because  of  the  interpreta- 
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tion  put  upon  the  Pauline  dispensation  in  their  Canon  Law,  and 
because  of  Catholic  converts  being  three  times  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  Protestants,  is  yet  one  affecting  the  whole  body  of 
Indian  Christians,  who  are  poor  people,  mostly  fishermen,  and 
wholly  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  expensive  and  dilatory 
process  of  a  western  law  of  divorce,  than  which  indeed  the 
provisions  of  the  Indian  Act  are  still  more  long-drawn,  tedious, 
and  prohibitive  in  character. 

Anonymous  articles  continue  to  exercise  a  need- 
Frontier  lessly  disturbing  influence  on  the  Continental  mind, 
and  only  a  little  more  importance  attaches  to  the 
St.  Petersburg  Novosti's  opinion  that  Afghanistan  is  not  outside 
the  sphere  of  Eussian  influence  than  to  the  opinions  of  irrespon- 
sible writers  in  this  country,  that  England  should  offer  Russia 
practical  concessions,  for  which  Russia  is  not  known  to  have 
asked,  in  return  for  vague  general  assurances  of  goodwill  towards 
England,  in  which  at  present  she  is  not  known  to  be  wanting. 
The  important  point  is  that  Habibullah  is  apparently  dropping 
the  Hadda  Mulla,  who  was  reported  to  be  going  to  "  crown  "  him, 
presumably  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  will  our  King,  that 
the  Mahzud  Waziris  have  paid  up  their  fine  in  full,  and  that  a 
blaze  upon  the  frontier  has  been  averted  by  the  determination 
of  the  Viceroy  to  keep  the  peace.  Frontier  fights,  popular  among 
tribesmen  and  soldiers,  are  fatal  to  Indian  finance  and  cruel  to 
the  families  of  the  tribesmen.  They  will  be  more  unpopular  than 
ever  in  this  country,  wearied  of  an  apparently  unending  struggle 
in  South  Africa.  The  Indian  Government  will  assuredly  discover 
some  means  whereby  the  troops  employed  upon  the  frontier  may 
be  compensated  and  rewarded,  if  a  medal  cannot  be  granted — a 
regrettable,  but  perhaps  inevitable,  circumstance. 

J.  D.  BEES. 
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SKETCHES   IN   NORTH-WEST  CANADA 

LIFE   IN   A   BACHELOR'S   SHACK. 

(Continued.) 

I. 

THE  "BED  MAN." 

As  the  shack  was  situated  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
great  highway  of  the  continent — the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway 
— our  uninvited  guests  were  many  and  various;  and  I  must 
confess  that  frequently  I  should  have  preferred  their  room  to 
their  company.  But  it  is  an  unwritten  law  of  the  land  never 
to  refuse  hospitality,  and  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
with  the  revolving  wheel  of  fate  you  yourself  may  perchance, 
in  the  dim  future,  ask  for  shelter  from  the  guest  you  are  now 
entertaining. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  in  the  summer-time  but  some  wanderer 
turns  aside  for  a  "  drink  of  water,"  a  meal,  or  even  a  night's 
lodging — in  the  hayloft!  These  " boats  that  bump  in  the 
daytime"  are  far  more  interesting  than  mere  "ships  that  pass 
in  the  night."  I  remember  once  a  horribly  dirty  man  arriving, 
nearly  scaring  me  out  of  my  wits,  for  the  boys  were  a  mile 
away  at  work,  and  the  dogs  as  usual  had  gone  with  them. 
However,  putting  on  the  best  face  possible,  I  gave  him  tea 
and  bread  and  bacon,  for  he  was  nearly  famished.  He  was  an 
old  French  habitant  from  far  Quebec,  who  had  gone  to  the 
Klondike  in  search  of  gold.  Having  lost  all  he  had  taken  with 
him  and  found  no  gold,  he  had  turned  his  weary  steps  homeward, 
traversing  the  country  partly  by  "  stealing  rides  "  on  the  trains, 
and  partly  by  walking  on  the  line  between  the  metals,  to  my 
mind  the  most  wearisome  method  of  locomotion.  If  only  he 
had  been  a  little  cleaner,  and  less  evil-looking,  I  think  I  should 
have  enjoyed  our  conversation  more ;  but  deep  down  in  my  heart 
all  the  time  was  a  sneaking  desire  to  hear  the  boys'  returning 
footsteps,  a  fruitless  wish,  for  he  had  taken  his  departure  with 
many  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  long  before  six  o'clock 
brought  them  and  their  tired  horses  homeward.  Another  day 
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a  half-tipsy  Englishman  looked  in  upon  us,  but  finding  one  of  my 
brothers  at  home  quickly  made  his  exit.  I  mention  the  incident 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  man  during  my  three 
years'  stay  at  the  shack  who  ever  appeared  there  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  which  speaks  well  for  the  country. 

Dukhobors,  exiled  from  the  Caucasus,  French  and  German 
wanderers,  even  dusky  Balkan  or  Turkish  conjurers  have  all  put 
in  an  appearance.  But  perhaps  our  most  faithful  visitors  were 
the  Indians,  if  visitors  they  can  be  called,  seeing  that  they 
bring  their  tents  with  wives  and  children  and  calmly  settle  down 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  one's  doorstep  for  a  week's  stay  or  more 
as  the  fit  seizes  them.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  Red  Man.  It  was  at  the  old  shack  during  my  first 
week  on  the  prairie.  I  had  done  my  day's  work  and  was  sitting 
with  my  back  to  the  door  mending  socks,  an  apron  that  I  had 
washed,  on  a  chair  beside  me,  was  drying  in  front  of  the  stove. 
Suddenly  I  felt  there  was  something  or  someone  near  me ;  I  had 
heard  nothing,  but  I  knew  I  was  not  alone.  Hastily  I  turned  my 
head,  and  standing  beside  me  immovable,  impassive,  like  carven 
doorposts,  were  two  Eed  Indians.  Had  they  been  in  the  warpaint 
of  their  chieftains  I  could  have  borne  the  ordeal  better.  But  alas  ! 
they  were  wearing  very  ancient  clothing  of  the  white  man,  with 
red  handkerchiefs  round  their  heads ;  one  had  on  a  venerable 
bowler  hat  with  many  dinges,  the  other  a  still  more  venerable 
wideawake,  in  fact,  two  more  degenerate  looking  beings  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine. 

Silently  they  looked  at  me,  without  a  glimmer  of  intelligence 
in  their  faces.  I  was  terrified,  and  I  am  afraid  I  showed  it. 
One  advanced,  and  taking  my  apron  in  his  hand,  seemed  to 
fling  it  at  me.  I  was  positively  mute  with  fright,  and  do  not 
know  what  I  should  have  done  if  he  had  not  calmly  put  the 
apron  on  the  table,  drawn  the  chair  nearer  to  the  stove  and 
seated  himself  thereon,  signing  to  his  comrade  to  do  the 
same.  They  then  addressed  some  questions  to  me  evidently 
in  the  Indian  language,  which,  of  course,  I  was  perfectly 
powerless  to  answer,  and  life  I  think  would  utterly  have 
departed  from  me  if  the  sound  of  voices  had  not  told  me  the 
boys  had  come  back.  When,  what  a  change  !  Handshaking, 
talking,  and  much  laughter ;  the  visitors  were  old  friends  of 
my  brothers,  comrades  for  many  a  year,  and  I  had  thought  of 
murder  and  scalpings,  and  what  not.  They  had  been  nearly  as 
alarmed  at  my  appearance  as  I  was  at  theirs,  and  were  curious, 
I  ascertained  afterwards,  as  to  my  position  in  the  household.  In 
the  end  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  be  the  squaw  of 
my  youngest  brother,  because  he  ostentatiously  kissed  me  one 
day  by  way  of  "  getting  a  rise  "  out  of  them.  For  though  kissing 
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is  unknown  to  the  Bed  Man  he  is  not  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
understand  what  it  betokens  among  the  curious  mannered  white 
folk.  These  two  Indians  worked  for  us  that  harvest,  and  had  each 
their  teepee  and  household  settled  beside  us.  One  had  such  a 
dear  little  squaw,  so  pretty  and  dainty ;  but  I  could  never  get  her 
to  take  the  same  interest  in  things  that  the  older  one  did.  Her 
apparent  apathy  was  after  some  time  explained,  when  to  my 
astonishment  I  found  out  she  was  deaf  and  dumb ;  a  most 
unusual  infirmity  among  the  Indian  race ;  as  a  general  rule  they 
are  perfect  in  every  faculty,  their  hearing  and  sight  being  extra- 
ordinarily acute. 

Our  guests  were  an  immense  interest  to  me,  and  we  soon 
became  great  friends,  "  Old  Joe,"  as  we  called  him,  being 
particularly  amusing.  Having  brought  out  a  camera  with  me,  I 
broached  the  subject  of  a  photograph  to  them.  At  first  they 
seemed  delighted  with  the  idea,  but  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
Old  Joe  declined  to  be  taken,  in  fact  he  would  not  be  done. 
Suddenly  he  disappeared,  and  after  a  time  came  back,  an 
absolutely  metamorphosed  being.  Gone  were  the  ancient  trousers 
and  the  shabby  coat,  and  before  us  stood  the  noble  red  man 
with  fringed  buckskins,  elaborate  moccasins  and  knife  in  belt ; 
altogether  far  more  like  Fenimore  Cooper's  heroes  than  the 
rag-tag  and  bobtail  I  had  previously  seen.  In  this  costume 
he  was  quite  willing  to  have  his  photograph  taken.  The  dear 
vain  old  fellow !  But  he  made  a  capital  photograph,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  it,  for  he  has  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond, 
pneumonia  having  carried  him  off  as  it  carries  off  the  majority 
of  his  race.  He  was  very  delighted  with  the  photograph,  of 
which  I  gave  him  a  copy,  and  ever  afterwards  evinced  a  great 
interest  in  anything  of  the  kind,  being  surprisingly  clever  in  re- 
cognising likenesses.  When  he  came  to  see  us  in  our  new  house 
I  remember  taking  him  into  the  drawing-room,  and  showing  him 
the  photographs  I  had  collected  of  different  places  and  people, 
one  being  a  group  taken  seventeen  years  before,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  correctly  the  five  of  us  whom  he  personally  knew 
— a  feat  fewT  of  our  own  friends  could  have  accomplished. 

I  soon  became  quite  fond  of  the  Indians.  In  their  ways  they 
are  like  little  children.  Treat  them  kindly  and  they  will  do 
almost  anything  you  want.  I  admit  they  are  very  lazy,  and  I 
found  it  difficult  to  get  them  to  do  any  little  "  chore  "  for  me 
in  exchange  for  the  meal  I  gave  them.  Generally  they  pretended 
not  to  understand  what  I  said.  One  week  I  had  fed  about  a 
dozen,  and  when  the  thirteenth  came  I  said  to  a  friend  who 
was  staying  with  us,  "  I'm  going  to  make  this  one  do  some- 
thing in  return,  he  shall  chop  me  some  wood."  "  Well, 
make  him  do  it  first,"  my  friend  replied,  "  or  else  he'll  skip  out 
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as  soon  as  he's  had  his  meal."  Accordingly  I  tried  to  explain  to 
the  Indian  what  I  wished  him  to  do,  whereupon  he  explained 
to  me  by  many  signs  that  he  was  so  faint  for  lack  of  food,  that  he 
could  not  possibly  chop  wood  till  he  had  something  to  support 
his  waning  energies.  To  this  very  rational  request  I  had  to 
give  in.  After  eating  with  much  relish  about  half  what  I  gave 
him,  he  rose  to  depart.  I  begged  him  to  eat  more.  Very  graphi- 
cally, he  explained  to  me  that  if  he  were  to  do  so  he  would 
become  so  fearfully  heavy  that  his  weight  would  break  in  two 
the  poor  little  horse,  who  had  yet  to  carry  him  many  miles  before 
sunset.  While  I  was  laughing  over  this  pantomime  with  my 
white  visitor,  the  wily  rogue  vaulted  into  the  saddle  and  in  a 
minute  was  out  of  sight.  Ever  since  then  I  have  fed  the  red 
man,  I  won't  say  ungrudgingly,  but  certainly  without  hope  of 
reward. 

II. 

A  SUEPEISE  PAETY. 

We  had,  of  course,  visitors  of  another  kind,  whose  advent 
was  a  joy  and  delight.  These  were  the  chosen  friends  whose 
house  is  as  yours,  and  yours  as  theirs.  One  day  I  had  ridden 
about  eight  miles,  and  coming  back  decidedly  tired,  was  thinking 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  find  tea  ready  for  me,  instead  of  having 
to  light  the  fire  and  wait  till  the  kettle  boiled  while  I  was 
changing  my  habit.  Suddenly  I  espied  smoke  coming  out  of 
the  kitchen  chimney,  and  rounding  the  house,  saw  a  familiar 
Big,  and  recognised  voices.  These  kind  people  had  come  to 
see  us,  and  finding  no  one  at  home  had  got  the  tea  ready 
for  me  on  my  return,  and  lighted  a  fire  in  the  sitting-room, 
where  we  had  some  music  afterwards.  Thus  my  wish  was 
granted,  and  while  one  took  my  pony,  the  other  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  tea-table. 

On  another  occasion  we  had  a  most  unexpected  but  very 
welcome  visitation.  It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  we  had  next 
to  nothing  in  the  house.  We  meant  to  have  a  Lenten  suppei 
and  drive  into  town  afterwards  to  replenish  the  larder,  for  it  had 
been  exceedingly  hot  all  day,  and  we  had  all  been  busy,  so  an 
extensive  menu  seemed  a  minor  consideration.  Bread  and  butter 
and  jam,  with  a  cold  rice  pudding  and  other  recherche  scraps  of  a 
similarly  exhilarating  nature  adorned  the  dining-table ;  the  men 
were  busy  with  their  ablutions,  which  told  of  a  day's  work  ended, 
and  my  sister,  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  and  myself, 
were  in  hammocks  on  the  verandah,  waiting  until  the  kettle 
should  boil.  All  of  a  sudden  an  exclamation  from  one  of  the 
men  roused  us  with  a  vengeance. 
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"  Good  heavens  !     Here's  the  whole  town  coming  !  " 

"What?     Coming  here?" 

"  Yes,  indeed !" 

My  sister  and  I  tumbled  out  of  our  hammocks,  and  going 
round  the  house  saw  coming  down  the  road  quite  a  cavalcade, 
horsemen  and  horsewomen,  hounds  and  carriage  folk.  I  nearly 
wept,  for  a  housekeeper's  reputation  was  at  stake,  and  I  thought 
of  the  poor  hungry  guests  arriving  at  a  famine-stricken  house.  In 
vain  the  boys  told  us  to  cheer  up,  that  if  people  came  in  such 
numbers  without  invitation  they  must  be  content  with  short 
commons,  and  so  on.  When  the  first  members  of  the  party  arrived 
I  tried  to  look  pleased. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  there  are  lots  more  of  us,"  began  one  of  the  guests 
cheerily.  "  You  see  it  was  such  a  glorious  afternoon  we  thought 
it  was  a  pity  to  miss  the  opportunity." 

As  my  face  grew  gloomier  and  gloomier  their  jocularity 
increased,  and  at  last  in  despair  I  blurted  out :  "  Oh,  you  poor 
wretched  souls,  there's  hardly  enough  food  in  the  house  for  the 
boys'  supper,  so  where  on  earth  you  are  to  get  yours  from  perhaps 
you  know,  for  most  emphatically  I  don't." 

This  seemed  to  please  them  even  more,  and  the  others  who 
had  then  arrived  joined  in  the  badinage,  till  seeing  we  really  did 
look  unhappy  a  few  of  them  went  to  the  carriage  and  drew  out 
hamper  after  hamper  and  parcels  galore.  "  Yes  !  we  always  told 
you  we  should  give  you  a  Surprise  Party  some  day,  and  we've 
succeeded  pretty  well,  haven't  we?"  Soon  there  was  spread 
before  our  astonished  gaze  a  meal  such  as  the  Shack  did  not  often 
see ;  even  peaches  and  grapes  were  included  with  the  cakes  and 
pies  and  lobster  salad  !  The  denizens  of  the  Shack  stood  aside  as 
in  a  dream,  while  busy  guests  moved  here  and  there,  bringing  out 
extra  tables,  arranging  chairs  and  fetching  more  water  for  the  tea ; 
laughter  and  brightness  succeeded  the  blackness  of  despair,  and  a 
merrier  meal  I  never  enjoyed  in  all  my  experience.  Supper  over, 
the  hunters  went  off  for  a  spin  after  a  wolf,  while  the  others 
washed  up,  and  then  sitting  about  on  the  verandah  we  laughed 
once  more  over  the  looks  of  horrified  surprise  with  which  the 
guests  had  been  welcomed  a  couple  of  hours  before.  We  none  of 
us  got  to  town  that  night,  but  the  "  scraps  "  that  remained  over 
were  of  so  substantial  a  nature,  that  all  fear  of  famine  was  dissi- 
pated, and  we  said  good-bye  right  cheerily  to  our  friends,  with  the 
very  fervent  hope  that  they  would  soon  come  again  in  a  similar 
fashion. 
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III. 

LITTLE  BILLEE. 

One  afternoon,  being  particularly  tired,  I  resolved  upon  having 
a  good  rest,  so  I  went  to  my  bedroom  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  I  was  awakened  by  a  knocking  at 
the  back  door.  At  first  I  felt  much  inclined  to  stay  where  I  was, 
but  as  the  knocking  continued  I  got  up,  and  making  my  way  to 
the  kitchen  pulled  the  door  open.  Before  me  stood  a  half -starved 
looking  youngster  who  begged  for  "  a  bite  of  bread." 

I  was  somewhat  conscience-stricken,  and  bringing  the  lad  in 
gave  him  a  good  meal,  while  I  heard  his  story,  which  was  so 
pitiful  that  I  determined  to  keep  him  at  any  rate  for  the  night.  I 
set  him  to  work  to  chop  wood,  which  he  did  with  such  a  will  that 
I  felt  at  last  had  come  the  treasure  my  heart  had  so  long  yearned 
for.  My  brothers  took  a  different  view  and  asked  many  questions, 
which  I  put  down  to  an  unkind  and  callous  habit  of  mind.  The 
child  was  homeless,  and  I  needed  a  boy  for  "  chores  "  ;  the  amount 
of  wood  he  had  chopped  was  a  proof  of  his  readiness  to  work,  and 
I  saw  a  new  regime  inaugurated  with  little  "  Billee,"  as  I  called 
him,  installed  as  chief  assistant.  So  it  was  arranged,  and  for  three 
days  things  went  smoothly  enough.  Billee  didn't  smash  more 
than  two  plates  a  day,  and  he  certainly  fed  most  of  the  pigs. 
Later  on  his  movements  were  more  open  to  comment,  and  time 
after  time  my  patience  became  almost  exhausted,  but  Billee 
always  brisked  up  and  promised  amendment.  At  last  the  thunder- 
cloud burst.  He  had  been  very  quiet  for  days,  I  had  not  seen  him 
chasing  the  hens,  or  flying  after  the  pigs,  altogether  he  really  seemed 
to  be  almost  too  good  to  live,  when  one  afternoon  my  youngest 
brother  appeared  at  the  kitchen  door  exclaiming  "  Where's  that 
spider  of  yours?"  "My  spider?"  I  replied,  "what  do  you 
mean  ?  "  "  Why,  that  thundering  young  idiot  of  yours  has  made 
cobwebs  all  over  the  buggy  shed,  and  I  can't  get  the  Democrat  or 
anything  else  out ;  though  I  must  say  the  young  beggar  has  done 
them  awfully  well,  made  them  of  unravelled  stocking  wool,  come 
and  see !  "  So  I  went,  and  to  my  utter  astonishment  saw  cobwebs 
by  the  hundred,  of  an  exaggerated  order,  I  admit,  but  wonderfully 
made  for  all  that,  and  we  were  so  lost  in  amazement  at  the  lad's 
ingenuity  that  when  at  last  he  was  found  we  could  only  faintly 
scold  him.  Our  leniency,  I  am  afraid,  caused  him  to  think  we 
condoned  his  misdeeds,  and  every  day  from  that  time  some  fresh 
enormity  occurred.  More  plates  were  smashed  because  he  tried 
some  new  way  of  carrying  them,  and  no  eggs  came  in  because  he 
swung  the  basket  in  which  he  was  carrying  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  contents  went  flying  in  all  directions. 
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Unexpectedly  I  was  called  away  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbour,  and 
I  had  to  leave  Billee  to  the  care  of  my  brothers.  "  By  the  time 
you  come  back,"  remarked  one  of  them,  "  we  shall  have  licked  the 
young  cub  into  shape."  "  Don't  be  hard  on  him,"  I  pleaded.  "  No, 
we  won't  be  hard,  but  we'll  teach  him  the  meaning  of  work."  I 
must  say  I  left  with  some  misgivings  as  to  Billee' s  future,  but  I 
was  fairly  surprised  when  a  few  days  later  my  host,  who  had  ridden 
out  to  the  farm,  returned  with  the  news  that  Billee  had  disappeared. 
He  had  gone  out  in  the  early  morning  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
to  help  in  the  harvest-field,  and  about  half -past  ten  had  been  sent 
to  the  house  to  light  the  fire  and  prepare  dinner  :  prairie  chicken, 
potatoes,  and  bread  sauce  (all  made  ready  beforehand  by  the  cook 
of  the  establishment).  At  noon  six  hungry  men  arrived  at  the 
shack  to  find  no  food  ready  and  no  sign  of  Billee ;  he  had  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  disappeared  ;  a  broom  was  in  the  dining-room, 
a  book  on  the  sofa.  They  imagined  that  he  had  been  reading  the 
book  till  it  was  too  late  to  attend  to  the  dinner,  and  knowing 
there  would  probably  be  ructions  when  his  masters  found  that 
instead  of  hot  prairie  chicken  they  were  reduced  to  cold  canned 
salmon,  he  had  decided  to  bolt.  We  never  really  heard  what 
became  of  the  little  waif,  and  I  have  often  wondered  since,  though, 
judging  by  our  six  weeks'  experience  of  the  lad,  he  was  extremely 
well  able  to  look  after  himself.  Some  days  afterwards  one  of 
our  helpers  said  to  me,  "  I  think  we  have  traces  of  Billee, 
miss ;  the  section  men  have  found  a  turkey  on  the  track,  and  on 
opening  it  they  discovered  a  silver  spoon,  a  Bible  with  Billee's 
name  in,  and  a  pair  of  black  trousers."  "  What  ?  "  I  gasped.  A 
look  of  amusement  illumined  the  man's  face.  "  Not  a  bird, 
miss,"  he  hastened  to  say,  seeing  the  astonishment  depicted  on 
my  countenance,  "  a  turkey  is  a  pack  a  man  carries  on  his  back  ; 
and  we  think  Billee  must  have  dropped  it  when  he  was  stealing 
a  ride  on  the  train." 

So  ended  my  first  and  last  effort  of  taking  in  a  waif,  in  the 
hope  of  making  him  a  useful  citizen,  and  a  helpful  member  of  a 
bachelor's  household. 

ELIZABETH  LEWTHWAITE. 
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LIFE    INSURANCE* 

IN  the  present  day  practically  every  calamity  which  awaits  but 
opportunity  to  bring  financial  disaster  upon  the  individual  can  be 
anticipated,  or  its  effects  neutralised,  by  the  agency  of  one  or  other 
of  the  many  insurance  societies  which  offer  indemnity  for  any 
risk,  from  an  attack  of  small-pox  to  the  bad  debts  of  a  business. 
Any  person,  therefore,  who  enjoys  a  salaried  position  with  a  firm 
of  stability,  or  possessing  a  business  of  his  own  which  brings  in  a 
fair  income  so  long  as  it  receives  ordinary  attention,  can,  by  means 
of  insurance,  render  his  position  hardly  less  secure  than  that  of 
the  landed  proprietor,  with  the  necessary  exception  of  loss  of 
employment  or  the  risk  of  failure.  He  can  insure  the  replacement 
of  his  goods  if  fire  destroys  them,  and  the  continuance  of  his  profits 
thereafter  for  a  specified  time ;  arrange  that  his  income  shall 
continue  if  sickness  or  accident  disable  him  and  prevent  him  from 
attending  to  business ;  protect  those  dependent  upon  him  when 
he  dies,  and  make  provision  for  his  later  years  by  effecting  a 
policy  payable  to  himself  at  a  certain  age. 

I. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

The  insurance  business  is  a  vast  system  of  co-operation  in 
which  the  many  bear  the  losses  of  the  few — a  species  of  practical 
socialism,  and  a  very  satisfactory  one,  for  while  enabling  the 
individual  to  make  his  own  provision  against  misfortune  it  does 
not  lessen  energy  or  incentive 'to  thrift.  It  is  most  important, 
however,  that  once  a  man  has  anticipated  misfortune  by  means  of 
insurance  that  the  protection  thus  afforded  shall  endure  as  long  as 
he  desires,  conditional,  of  course,  upon  the  due  fulfilment  on  his 
part  of  the  contract.  It  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  if,  for 
instance,  after  a  man  had  insured  his  life  to  protect  his  wife  and 
children,  and  which  policy  would  form  their  sole  provision  should 
he  die,  the  company  were  to  decide,  on  learning  that  he  was 
suffering  from  a  serious  illness,  to  terminate  the  arrangement  by 

*  These  notes  will  be  continued  month  by  month  so  that  subscribers  to  the 
Review  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  may  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  various  systems  of  life  insurance. —ED. 
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returning  the  balance  of  the  premium  paid  over  the  amount  the 
insurance  had  cost  them.  Yet  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  affairs 
exists  in  regard  to  accident  insurance. 

Most  accident  policies  issued  by  our  home  offices,  contain  a 
clause  stating  that  the  Company  has  power  to  terminate  the  risk 
whenever  it  pleases.  The  contract  is  a  yearly  one,  the  premium 
paid  being  for  a  twelve  months'  risk ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  there  is  nothing  binding  the  insurer  to  continue  with  the 
same  company ;  the  premiums  for  accident  policies  do  not  increase 
with  age  as  in  life  insurance :  and  accordingly  the  insurer  can 
transfer  his  policy  to  another  office  at  exactly  the  same  premium. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  company  is  not  bound  to  continue  the 
risk,  but  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  the  policy  at  any  time. 
An  example  will  best  convey  my  meaning.  Take  the  case  of  a 
man  who  pays  an  annual  premium  of  £5.  If  when  he  has  been 
insured  for  six  months  the  company  decide  not  to  continue  the 
risk,  they  notify  the  insured  to  that  effect  and  return  him  £2  10s., 
the  balance  of  his  premium  for  the  un expired  term  of  the  con- 
tract. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  offices  seldom  exercise  this 
power  without  urgent  reason,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they 
occasionally  do  so,  especially  when  the  record  of  accidents  in  any 
case  is  a  bad  one.  Policy-holders  in  accident  offices,  when  once 
they  have  made  a  claim,  are  therefore  always  in  an  uncertain 
position;  they  may  be  left  at  any  moment  uncovered,  and  the 
clause  permitting  this  state  of  affairs  is  an  inconvenient  one.  It 
is  therefore  a  distinct  advance,  as  far  as  the  insurer  is  concerned, 
that  a  policy  with  this  weakness  eliminated  has  been  placed  upon 
the  market. 

The  conditions  of  Accident  Insurance  in  this  country  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  prevailing  in  the  Colonies.  There 
is  greater  risk  in  our  larger  towns,  and  the  public  have  learned  by 
experience  the  liberality  of  the  offices  and  take  full  advantage ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  British  business  should  not  be 
made  equally  as  profitable  if  the  risks  are  carefully  chosen  with  a 
judicious  regard  to  the  different  conditions. 

As  is  the  case  in  the  colonies  the  new  policy  is  not  issued  as  a 
separate  contract,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  combination  made 
up  of  Life  and  Accident  Insurance.  Its  peculiar  benefits,  how- 
ever, are  none  the  less  important  for  this  reason.  The  risk  to  the 
company  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  insurer  had  taken  separately 
a  life  policy  and  an  accident  policy.  The  accident  portion  of  the 
contract,  however,  cannot  elsewhere  be  obtained  to  equal  advan- 
tage, and  anyone  contemplating  both  life  and  accident  insurance 
would  be  wise  to  combine  the  business  in  a  single  contract. 

Further  innovations  are  introduced  with  regard  to  travel  and 
residence.  The  conditions  of  the  ordinary  accident  policy  have 
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been  framed  to  prohibit  the  insurer  as  far  as  possible  from 
travelling  or  residing  abroad.  Policy-holders  hitherto  were  allowed 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  to  reside  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  then  to  return  to  this 
country,  upon  giving  notice  to  the  insurance  office  and  paying  an 
extra  premium  of  £1  per  £1000 ;  a  journey  farther  afield  or  out  of 
the  Temperate  Zone  will  not  only  call  for  the  payment  of  a  larger 
extra  premium,  but  the  benefits  applicable  to  temporary  total,  or 
temporary  partial  disablement  are  suspended.  The  risk  of  death 
by  accident,  and  the  risk  of  total  disablement  alone  are  covered. 
The  new  policy  eliminates  all  such  conditions,  and  from  the  date 
of  issue  the  insurer  is  free  to  travel  or  reside  in  any  part  of  the 
world  while  the  benefits  applicable  to  residence  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  applicable  in  all  other  countries.  But  no  company 
could  issue  a  policy  of  this  nature  which  is,  so  to  speak,  free  of 
conditions  were  the  insurer,  at  the  moment  of  making  his 
proposal,  contemplating  a  journey  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Temperate  Zone.  Residence  or  travel  in  the  Tropics  increases 
considerably  the  risk  of  death  or  accident,  and  as  the  rates  charged 
for  the  policy  are  those  for  first-class  risks  only,  the  office  has  to 
make  certain  that  the  applicant  does  not  immediately  anticipate 
travel  or  residence  outside  certain  specified  limits.  It  therefore 
accepts  only  persons  who  are  prepared  to  make  a  declaration  to 
this  effect,  but  when  once  the  policy  is  issued  it  is  world- wide. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  separate  accident  policies,  only  men 
of  the  non-hazardous  occupations,  such  as  lawyers,  bankers, 
accountants  and  the  like  are  accepted  at  ordinary  rates;  but  if 
they  change  their  occupation  after  the  policy  has  been  issued 
they  must  notify  the  office,  and  supposing  the  new  occupation 
to  be  a  hazardous  one,  an  extra  premium  is  required  or  the  com- 
pany will  cancel  the  insurance.  The  combined  policy  of  life  and 
accident  assurance,  however,  necessitates  no  such  notification  nor 
extra  premium.  The  insurer  may  have  been  a  first-class  risk — an 
architect,  for  example — when  the  policy  was  issued,  and  whether 
afterwards  he  continues  to  follow  that  profession  or  becomes  a 
mining  engineer  or  endeavours  to  solve  the  problems  of  aerial  or 
submarine  navigation,  the  policy  covers  the  whole  of  the  risks. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  forget  inadvertently  that  permission  or 
notification  is  necessary  in  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  a  journey 
or  in  the  train  of  thought  engendered  by  a  change  of  occupation. 
The  world-wide  indisputable  policy  covers  all  risks  whatsoever, 
and  once  issued,  the  insurer  may  be  certain  that  nothing  except 
war  and  a  few  other  risks,  in  which  cases  the  accident  benefits  do 
not  apply,  will  invalidate  his  policy. 

As  an  example  of  the  terms  offered,  take  the  case  of  an 
applicant  now  aged  thirty  who  desires  to  insure  under  this  plan 
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for  the  sum  of  £1000  payable  to  himself  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  or  previous  death  with  the  benefits  of  accident  insurance  in 
addition.  He  would  have  to  pay  an  annual  premium  of  £50  10s. 
which  provides : — 

£1000  at  his  death  by  disease  or  accident. 
Or  £1000  at  permanent  total  disablement,  such  as  the  loss  of 

both  eyes  or  two  limbs. 
Or  £500  on  permanent  partial  disablement,  such  as  the  loss 

of  one  eye  or  one  limb. 
Or  £5  a  week,  limited  to  twenty-six  weeks  in  any  one  year, 

upon     temporary    total    disablement :     which    means 

inability  of    the  insurer    to   attend    to    the   slightest 

portion  of  his  business. 
Or  £1  5s.  a  week,  limited  to  twenty-six  weeks  in  any  one 

year,  upon  temporary  partial  disablement :  which  means 

that  the  insurer  can  attend  to  only  part  of  his  business. 
Or  the  payment  of  £1000  upon  attaining  the  age  of  fifty, 

with  the  addition  of  profits. 

At  the  age  of  fifty  the  policy  *  becomes  payable  to  the  insurer 
himself  with  the  addition  of  bonuses,  and  these  additions,  accord- 
ing to  a  conservative  estimate  deduced  from  past  results,  should 
amount  to  about  £300,  thus  providing  the  insurer  with  £1300 
in  return  for  £1010  paid  in  premiums :  in  other  words  a  return 
of  the  premiums  paid  with  nearly  3  per  cent,  compound  interest. 
Thus  the  policy  besides  providing  the  various  admirable  benefits 
of  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  is  in  itself  a  good  investment. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  propose  to  illustrate  a  few  other 
points  where  the  new  policy  shows  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
accident  insurance.  In  the  latter,  when  a  claim  for  permanent 
partial  disablement,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  limb,  has  been 
made  the  policy  must  be  discontinued,  and  thereafter  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  individual  in  question  to  find  another 
company  willing  to  insure  him  even  at  an  extra  premium.  But 
the  new  policy  is  not  discontinued  under  similar  circumstances  ; 
the  insurer  receives  the  full  compensation  irrespective  of  previous 
accidents,  which,  if  the  amount  of  the  total*  insurance  was  for 
£1000,  would  be  £500.  The  accident  cover,  moreover,  endures 
as  long  as  *the  policy  endures  which,  in  some  cases  where  a  life 
policy  has  been  taken,  will  be  until  the  insured  reaches  the  age  of 
eighty  or  ninety;  ordinary  accident  policies  terminate  at  age 
sixty  or  sixty-five  as  the  risk  after  these  years  is  extremely  great. 
Then  again,  the  combined  policy  has  the  great  advantages  of  cash 
surrender  values.  If  the  insurer  experiences  a  run  of  ill-fortune 
and  becomes  so  embarrassed  that  he  cannot  meet  his  premium, 

*  The  Accident  benefits  may  also  be  applied  to  a  whole  life  policy  which  matures 
at  death  only  and  not  at  a  certain  specified  age. 
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the  insuring  office  will  readily  advance  him,  upon  the  security  of 
his  policy,  any  sum  within  the  surrender  value.  With  this,  he 
can  pay  the  premium  and  remain  insured  during  a  time  when 
protection  either  against  death  and  particularly  against  accident 
is  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  mental  worries  are  prejudicial  to 
the  health  and  apt  to  make  a  man  less  careful  in  habits.  A 
separate  accident  policy  has  no  such  surrender  value,  being  but 
a  yearly  contract  of  the  same  character  as  a  fire  insurance.  If 
therefore  the  insurer  in  this  case  cannot  meet  the  premium  he 
must  let  the  policy  lapse  and  remain  uncovered  until  he  can 
afford  to  reinsure.  Under  these  three  points,  therefore,  the  new 
policy  seems  to  have  provided  solid  advantages  to  the  public. 


II. 

Low  PEEMIUMS  AND  NON-PROFIT  POLICIES. 

The  word  "  cheap  "  usually  conveys  an  idea  of  low  initial 
cost,  and  has  perennial  attractions  for  all.  In  commerce,  a  low- 
priced  article  invariably  commands  notice,  if  it  does  not  always 
obtain  a  wide  sale,  and  in  the  same  way  the  non-profit  policy 
(i.e.  a  policy  stipulating  that  the  insured  shall  forgo  any  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  company),  and  which  is  apparently  a  "  cheap  " 
policy,  receives  considerable  attention  from  persons  contemplating 
life  insurance.  In  commerce,  however,  a  low-priced  article  seldom 
proves  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  It  may  be  well-designed  and 
superficially  attractive,  but  as  a  rule  it  lacks  the  quality  of  en- 
durance, a  far  more  valuable  attribute.  Generally  the  cheapest 
article  is  not  the  one  which  costs  the  least,  but  the  one  which 
lasts  the  longest.  Its  initial  price  may  be,  say,  ten  pounds,  but  if 
the  article  serves  its  purpose  for  twenty  years,  it  would  have  cost 
the  buyer  but  half  the  amount  of  another  article  which,  purchased 
at  five  pounds,  endures  only  for  five  years. 

In  the  same  way,  the  non-profit  insurance  policy,  though 
seemingly  much  cheaper  than  the  with-profit  policy,  so  far  as 
premium  is  concerned,  is  seldom  the  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  The 
with-profit  policy  necessitates,  it  is  true,  the  payment  of  a  higher 
premium,  but  in  the  better  class  offices  the  difference  is  eventually 
returned  many  times  over  in  the  shape  of  "  bonuses."  Let  me 
give  an  illustration.  Taking  the  figures  of  a  particular  Society, 
a  man  of  forty  has  to  pay  an  annual  premium  of  £46  IBs.  4d. 
for  a  non-profit  policy  of  JQ1000  payable  in  cash  to  himself 
if  he  lives  to  the  end  of  twenty  years,  or  to  his  estate  if  he 
dies  within  that  time.  For  a  similar  policy  upon  the  with-profit 
plan,  the  same  man  is  required  to  pay  a  premium  of  £53  3s.  &d., 
involving  an  additional  outlay  to  him  of  £6  10s.  per  annum,  or  a 
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total  extra  cost  of  £130  in  the  twenty  years.  But  for  this  extra 
payment  he  participates  in  the  profits,  and  according  to  the 
past  bonus  earnings  of  the  office  in  question,  the  sum  for  which 
he  insured  would  be  increased  to  £1438,  payable  to  him  in  cash 
at  the  maturity  of  the  policy  at  age  sixty.  Thus  for  the  extra 
£130  paid  for  the  with-profit  policy,  the  insured  secures  £438,  or 
more  than  treble  the  increased  outlay.  Or,  to  express  the  result 
in  another  way,  while  the  non-profit  policy  necessitates  the  pay- 
ment of  £934  in  the  twenty  years,  for  which  £1000  is  then 
returned,  that  is  £1  Is.  5d.  for  each  £1  paid,  the  with-profit 
policy  requires  total  payments  in  the  twenty  years  of  £1063, 
for  which,  according  to  actual  experience  in  the  past,  £1438 
is  returned,  or  £1  7s.  for  each  £1  contributed. 

These  facts  prove  that  if  the  insured  lives  to  the  end  of  the 
twenty  years,  as  the  chances  are  he  will,  since  the  expectation 
of  life  at  age  forty  is  over  twenty-seven  years,  a  with-profit 
policy  is  by  far  the  more  remunerative  investment.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  he  die  within  that  time,  the  result  is 
just  the  same,  for  in  return  for  the  annual  difference  of  £6  10s. 
in  the  premium,  bonuses  are  added  each  year,  which  increase 
the  sum  insured  from  £1000  to  the  following  amounts. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

4? 

£ 

1 

, 

1015 

11 

. 

1214 

2 

i 

1030 

12 

1229 

3 

1045 

13 

1244 

4 

1060 

14 

1259 

5 

. 

1095 

15 

. 

1313 

6 

1110 

16 

1328 

7 

,  : 

1125 

17 

1343 

8 

1  1140 

18 

1358 

9 

1155 

19 

1373 

10 

1199 

20 

• 

1438 

Analysing  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  return  at 
any  period  in  the  shape  of  bonuses  is  considerably  more  than  the 
extra  premium  paid.  If,  for  instance,  the  insured  should  die 
when  the  policy  had  been  issued  ten  years,  he  would  have  paid 
in  premiums  £65  more  for  the  with-profit  than  for  the  non- 
profit policy,  but  the  bonuses  added  would  be  £199  or  over 
treble  the  extra  amount.  In  just  the  same  way,  the  with-profit 
policy  shows  advantages  to  the  insurer  in  regard  to  surrender 
values.  After  ten  years,  a  cash  surrender  value  of  £155  would  be 
allowed  in  the  case  of  a  non-participating  policy,  but  the  with- 
profit  contract  has  a  cash  value,  including  bonuses,  of  £272. 
Therefore,  while  £65  more  would  have  been  paid  in  premiums 
for  the  with-profit  policy,  its  cash  value  will  exceed  that  of  the 
non-profit  policy  by  £117. 
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A  series  of  similar  arguments  also  show  that  the  same 
principles  apply  to  whole-of-life  policies,  which  must  mean  that 
while  the  offices  give  full  value  to  the  participating  policy-holders 
they  fail  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  non-participating  insurers.  Non- 
profit policies,  in  fact,  are  very  profitable  to  the  offices.  The 
premiums  charged  are  necessarily  excessive,  because  the  office 
cannot  judge  in  advance  with  absolute  certainty  the  amount  it 
will  have  to  disburse  in  death  claims.  It  can  judge  approximately 
by  the  mortality  tables  about  how  many  deaths  it  may  expect, 
and  it  can  anticipate  the  expenses  of  administration,  but  it  never- 
theless has  to  provide  against  an  unfavourable  run  of  mortality 
which  all  offices  now  and  again  experience.  It  therefore  guards 
against  the  possibility  of  loss  from  this  event  by  allowing,  in  the 
premium,  a  good  margin  for  contingencies — in  other  words,  by 
charging  more  than  the  cost  usually  proves  to  be  in  the  end. 
Most  offices  could,  in  fact,  afford  to  give  small  profits  to  non- 
participating  policy-holders.  At  present  these  profits,  as  a  rule, 
are  allotted  to  the  with-profit  policy-holders,  and  here,  I  think, 
the  non-profit  policy-holders  are  treated  somewhat  unfairly. 

Whatever  objections  are  to  be  urged  against  non-profit  in- 
surance, it  will  always  command  a  following  among  that  class  of 
persons  to  whom  low  initial  cost  is  the  chief  consideration.  The 
deferred  advantages  of  the  with-profit  policy,  though  they  are  clear 
enough,  sometimes  fail  to  outweigh  the  importance,  in  regard  to 
monetary  convenience,  of  an  immediate  saving  in  premium.  To 
avoid  the  possibility  of  any  unfairness  as  well  as  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  special  class  of  the  community  a  compromise  has  been 
formulated,  and  a  plan  devised  by  a  few  offices  which,  while  it 
necessitates  the  payment  of  a  slightly  higher  premium  than  the 
non-profit  rate,  adds  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  profits.  In 
the  instance  already  quoted,  a  man  aged  forty  would  have  to  pay 
an  annual  premium  of  £46  13s.  4cZ.  for  a  non-profit  policy  of 
£1000  payable  in  cash  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  or  previous 
death,  and  the  with-profit  rate  is  £53  3s.  4d.  Under  the  new 
scheme  an  intermediate  rate  of  £48  19s.  2d.  is  charged.  This  is 
only  £2  5s.  lOd.  per  £1000  higher  than  the  non-profit  rate,  but  it 
provides  for  a  share  in  the  profits,  and  so  eventually  gives  to  the 
insured  better  value  than  he  would  have  obtained  under  a  non- 
profit policy.  Accordingly,  should  he  live  to  the  age  of  sixty,  he 
would  receive,  according  to  a  conservative  estimate  of  bonuses 
deduced  from  past  experience,  cash  profits  of  £225  for  which  he 
would  have  paid  in  extra  premiums  only  £45.  As  the  premium 
charged  is  little  above  the  non-profit  rate,  the  new  policy  may 
be  said  to  provide  with-profit  insurance  at  non-profit  cost,  and  I 
recommend  this  plan  to  all  requiring  low  premium  policies. 

THRIFT. 
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PIONEERS  ? 

THE  crazy  boat  was  leaking.  Already  in  spite  of  continual 
baling  she  was  almost  gunwales  under,  and  every  time  the 
waves  slopped  over  her  her  inmates  expected  to  be  her  last. 
But  slowly  and  sullenly  she  rose  again,  and  the  shore  was  not 
more  than  a  mile  distant  now.  The  sea  had  been  moderating 
for  the  last  two  days,  and  now  the  water  was  so  clear  they  could 
see  the  fish  swimming  about,  the  great  sharks  shining  like  gleams 
of  light  and  the  beautiful  coral  rising  up  in  sharp  points. 

"If  us  touches  thiccy,"  growled  the  scarecrow  at  the  helm, 
"us  be  done  vor  vor  zure." 

"It  doesn't  much  matter,"  said  the  other  scarecrow  in  the 
bows.  "  Browning's  not  a  bad  death,  they  say." 

"  Better'n  the  cat  an'  the  hangman.  But  us  ain't  goin'  to 
drown.  The  shore  is  yon,  an'  us  can't  be  far  from  Chiny  an'  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  now." 

Their  tattered  rags  soaked  with  sea-water,  worn  out  of  all 
semblance  of  clothes,  still  bore  clear  and  distinct  all  over  them 
the  mark  of  the  broad  arrow  which  proclaimed  them  convicts 
escaped  from  the  penal  settlement  of  Port  Jackson,  hundreds  of 
miles  away  down  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  They  had  had  but 
vague  ideas  of  their  whereabouts  when  they  started ;  they  had 
lost  all  reckoning  and  count  of  time  in  this  weary  three  weeks  in 
the  open  leaking  boat. 

The  man  at  the  helm  was  grey-headed,  his  face  was  brutal, 
his  back  was  bowed,  his  hands  bore  the  marks  of  hard  toil ;  he 
might  have  had  a  name  once,  but,  if  so,  it  was  lost,  and  when  he 
was  not  No.  125  of  A  division,  he  was  simply  Teague's  Tom. 
The  man  in  the  bows  had  a  name,  for  John  Dalton  was  of  gentle 
birth,  well-known  and  respected  in  the  village  where  he  was  born, 
well-known  and  respected  in  that  busy  city  of  Liverpool  where 
he  had  been  in  a  fair  way  to  make  his  fortune.  But  that  was 
five  long  years  ago.  He  had  well-nigh  forgotten  his  own  name. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  for  endless  ages  he  had  been  No.  37,  also 
of  A  division.  They  had  all  four  of  them  been  of  A  division,  but 
Nos.  40  and  59  were  gone.  The  hunger  and  the  heat  and  the 
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cold  and  the  want  of  water  had  told  on  them,  and  only  yesterday, 
just  as  the  storm  was  subsiding,  they  had  thrown  No.  59,  a  week 
before  young,  strong  and  hopeful,  overboard  to  the  sharks. 

They  had  hoped,  those  other  three.  They  had  built  castles  in 
the  air  of  the  good  times  that  were  coming  when  they  should 
reach  China  or  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  listening  to  their  talk 
No.  37  had  wondered  no  longer  that  England  had  transported 
them  across  the  seas.  For  himself,  he  had  no  hopes.  He  had 
simply  taken  to  the  crazy  boat  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  hell 
of  the  convict  settlement,  and,  behold,  hell  was  with  him.  These 
men  were  prepared  to  make  a  hell  wheresoever  they  should  land. 
And  now  two  of  them  were  dead,  and  only  Teague's  Tom  sat 
there  at  the  tiller  watching  him  with  red-rimmed  sea- worn  eyes. 

"  Be  it  Chiny  ?  "  he  asked,  pointing  to  the  shore  they  were 
nearing  every  second. 

"  I  think  it  is  still  New  Holland      It  runs  hundreds  of  miles 
north  from  Port  Jackson,  I  know." 

No.  125  grunted  discontentedly  as  he  steered  the  boat  clear 
of  a  sharp  point  of  coral  that  was  almost  flush  with  the  top  of 
the  water.  The  shore  was  quite  close  now ;  it  was  jungle,  the 
dark  green  close  growing  scrub  of  the  Australian  eastern  coast  in 
the  tropics.  Here  and  there  a  purple  flowering  creeper  lighted 
up  in  the  sunlight,  and  now  and  again  a  beautiful  gorgeous  yellow 
and  red  striped  fruit  gave  promise  of  better  things.  Even  John 
Dalton's  weary  eyes  took  a  tinge  of  hope  as  they  grounded  the 
boat  and  stepped  out  on  to  the  narrow  strip  of  sand.  He  stumbled 
forward  and  fell  face  downwards  on  the  hot  sand,  so  thankful  was 
he  to  feel  firm  land  under  his  feet  again. 

But  Teague's  Tom  was  looking  at  the  boat.  The  grounding 
on  the  hard  beach  had  been  too  much  for  her.  The  crazy  thing 
had  gone  all  to  pieces. 

"  Hers  'bout  done  vor,"  said  Teague's  Tom  as  he  gave  a  kick 
to  the  rotten  planks  that  had  started  from  the  still  more  rotten 
stern  post. 

"  Our  further  journeying  will,  have  to  be  done  on  Shanks,  his 
pony.  But  water,  Tom  ?  We  must  have  water." 

Teague's  Tom  snatched  at  a  fruit  something  like  a  lemon  that 
hung  just  within  reach,  took  a  bite,  threw  it  away,  and  spit  and 
stamped  and  swore. 

"  Her  be  just  zo  much  rottenness,"  he  said,  and  Dalton  rose 
to  his  feet  and  wandered  wearily  along  the  beach.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  boat  worth  saving,  it  mattered  little  to  him  which 
way  he  turned.  All  he  asked  was  a  draught  of  water  to  quench 
his  burning  thirst  and  death. 

They  found  it  at  last,  a  tiny  rill  trickling  over  a  steep  cliff  and 
losing  itself  in  the  sand  below,  and  they  bathed  their  faces  in  it 
VOL.  III.— No.  15.  z 
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and  drank  and  drank  till  they  could  drink  no  more.  Cold,  fresh, 
pure  water — never  had  John  Dalton  appreciated  it  so  much,  and 
then,  his  thirst  quenched,  he  sank  down  in  the  shade  in  the 
warm  sand  and  slept  the  sleep  of  utter  weariness. 

When  he  awoke  all  the  shore  was  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
cliff,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  tingeing  the  water  with 
a  rosy  light,  he  was  conscious  of  a  most  desperate  hunger,  and 
he  looked  straight  into  the  evil  face  of  Teague's  Tom  who  was 
bending  over  him  tugging  at  a  string  he  wore  round  his  neck. 
A  sharp  tug  brought  up  a  silver  shilling  and  Dalton  snatched  it 
out  of  his  hands. 

"  You  fool !  "  he  cried.  "  You  fool !  What  good  is  it  to  you 
here?  If  it  was  a  ten  pound  note  it  wouldn't  buy  you  a  single 
loaf  of  bread." 

"  Hers  good  vor  summat  in  Chiny,"  growled  Teague's  Tom 
sullenly. 

"  If  ever  we  reach  China,  you  shall  have  it,  though  it  is  my 
most  precious  possession.  Now  look  out.  We  must  have  some- 
thing to  eat." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  around  him.     The  dense  scrub 
was  almost  down  to  the  water's  edge.    He  could  see  nothing  of  the 
country  inland,  so  thick  was  it,  and  he  hesitated  to  leave  the  sea. 
"  Us  had  better  be  goin'  into  the  woods.     Happen  us  might 
chance  on  a  rabbut  or  bird." 

"  Happen  the  Indians  might  chance  on  us,"  opined  Dalton. 
"And  where  would  we  be  then?  They  don't  bear  the  best  of 
characters." 

In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  or  in  China  Teague's  Tom  expected 
to  be  received  with  open  arms,  but  he  quite  understood  the  danger 
from  the  Indians,  and  he  looked  fearfully  round  him  at  the  fast 
darkening  landscape.  At  the  head  of  the  little  bay  the  dark 
mangroves  hung  over  the  water,  it  was  quite  possible  there  was 
a  creek  there,  and  Dalton  pointed  to  them  silently.  Before  now 
he  had  found  oysters  on  the  mangroves.  They  found  them  again 
and  made  a  supper  off  them;  greenish-looking  and  uninviting  as 
they  were.  They  had  flint  and  steel,  but  their  tinder  was  damp, 
and  when  Teague's  Tom  would  have  looked  for  more,  Dalton 
caught  him  by  the  arm  and  drew  him  down  under  the  shadow 
of  a  great  thorny  tree — a  tree  new  to  their  eyes  but  which 
nowadays  we  know  as  the  bunya-bunya. 

"  Hst !  Would  you  bring  the  Indians  on  us  with  the  glare  ?  " 
and  Teague's  Tom  sank  down  beside  him  trembling,  for  the  awe 
and  fear  of  the  bush  was  upon  him,  and  now  the  boat  was  gone 
there  was  no  escape  to  the  sea. 

"  I'd  as  lief  they'd  hanged  I,"  he  groaned. 

Dalton  laughed,  and  his  voice  rang  hollow  in  the  loneliness. 
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"  Did  you  deserve  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Oh,  my  God,  would  it  be 
easier  to  bear  if  I  deserved  it  ?  " 

And  now  it  was  125's  turn  to  laugh. 

"  Us  is  all  like  as  two  peas,"  he  said.     "  Us  deserved  nobbut." 

"  But  I "     And  then  he  stopped.     Where  was  the  good 

of  explaining  to  this  man  his  innocence,  would  he  believe  he  was 
suffering  for  another's  sin  ?  He  had  tried  to  convince  wiser  and 
better  men  than  this  poor  outcast  and  had  failed.  Only  the 
woman  who  had  loved  him  had  believed,  believed  with  a  woman's 
trusting  faith,  and  what  could  she  do  against  the  world?  Nothing 
— just  nothing  at  all.  He  had  seen  her  tearstained,  frightened 
face  on  the  wharf  among  the  crowd  when  the  convicts  were 
marched  aboard  the  ship  that  was  to  take  them  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  His  little  tender  sweetheart !  She  smiled 
bravely  and  waved  her  handkerchief  as  his  eye  caught  hers. 

"  It  will  be  all  right,  John,  I  know  it  will  be  all  right.     And 
even  if  it  isn't  I'll  wait  for  you,  John." 

Oh,  brave,  sweet,  good  woman  ! 

There  was  a  singing  in  his  ears  and  his  voice  was  choking  in 
his  throat,  the  man  he  was  chained  to  swore  at  him  brutally  as 
he  hung  back. 

"  God  bless  you  !     God  keep  you !     I  will  always  remember." 

And  the  rain  and  the  mist  and  the  tears  in  his  own  eyes 
blotted  her  dear  face  from  his  sight,  but  he  had  remembered. 
His  sentence  was  unjust,  his  punishment  was  heavy,  but  he  had 
done  his  best  to  bear  it  bravely  for  her  sake,  and  so  had  raised  up 
friends  for  himself  in  those  in  authority  over  him. 

And  one  day,  two  years  after  he  had  left  old  England,  the 
chaplain  had  brought  him  a  letter  from  her  breathing  the  old- 
time  love  and  tenderness.  The  parson  looked  at  No.  37  with 
curious  eyes. 

"  She  is  a  brave  woman,  this  Mary  Summerton,"  he  said. 
"  She  must  have  worked  hard  to  get  that  letter  sent  to  me,  and 
what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it,  man  ?  " 

"God  knows  !  God  knows  !  "  muttered  the  convict,  but  there 
was  a  light  in  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  for  it  comforted  him  to 
think  that  a  woman,  and  such  a  woman,  still  believed  in  him 
though  he  had  descended  into  the  bottomless  pit.  But  what  the 
end  was  to  be  only  God  knew. 

Another  year  brought  another  letter,  and  John  Dalton  began 
to  dream  of  freedom  and  a  home  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  then 
another  year  passed  and  there  was  no  letter.  Still  the  months 
rolled  on  and  he  hoped — hoped  against  hope.  The  wonder  was 
any  letters  had  come  at  all,  not  that  there  was  none,  so  he  hoped 
till  one  day  the  chaplain  stood  before  him  and  laid  a  kindly  hand 
on  his  shoulder, 

Z  2 
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"  No.  37,  John  Dalton,  be  a  man." 

"Sir?  Sir?"  There  was  a  passion  of  questioning  in  his 
voice. 

"  She  is  dead,  John  Dalton." 

Much  more  the  parson  said.  Out  of  his  kindness  he  would 
have  helped  the  stricken  man,  but  there  are  places  in  our  lives 
where  no  man  may  help,  when  there  is  no  glimmer  of  light  in 
the  darkness,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  it  must  be  borne.  It 
was  to  deaf  ears  the  chaplain  spoke,  only  afterwards  John  Dalton 
remembered  he  had  told  him  that  she  had  died  of  gaol  fever,  it 
had  broken  out  in  the  town,  only  afterwards  he  found  himself 
holding  a  shilling  with  a  hole  in  it,  the  shilling  he  had  given  her 
as  a  love  token  years  ago  in  the  green  lanes  along  the  Mersey. 

An  alien  sky,  an  alien  land,  and  the  convict  settlement  was 
intolerable,  and  so  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  liberty  his  good 
conduct  had  gained  him  and  stolen  away  with  those  others  who 
were  dead  already.  Now  it  was  his  turn,  his  and  his  mate's. 

The  darkness  was  falling  fast,  already  in  the  gloom  beneath 
the  bunya  it  was  impossible  to  see  a  handsbreadth  before  them, 
and  Teague's  Tom — for  whom  the  darkness  was  peopled  with 
devils  and  all  manner  of  unspeakable  horrors— crouched  close 
beside  him  clutching  his  arm.  He  listened  to  his  heavy  breathing 
— his  terror  was  infectious.  It  would  not  be  hard  to  die,  it  was 
this  waiting  for  death — the  unknown  death  that  was  sure  to  come 
in  the  end  that  was  so  terrible.  The  air  was  damp  and  there 
was  a  heavy  scent  of  musk  in  it ;  it  was  tropical,  luxurious,  but 
the  noises  were  strange  to  him.  There  was  the  murmur  of  an 
opossum  overhead — he  knew  that;  there  was  the  cry  of  a  bird 
that  he  did  not  know.  There  were  strange  rustlings  and  stealthy 
sounds  that,  as  he  listened,  in  spite  of  himself,  made  him  draw 
closer  to  his  companion. 

They  must  die,  they  must.  He  said  it  to  himself  over  and  over 
again.  They  dare  not  go  into  the  woods  for  fear  of  the  Indians  ; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  if  they  did  go,  they  could  not 
sustain  life  on  oysters,  and  even  if  they  could — if  they  crept  along 
the  shore  day  after  day,  day  after  day,  and  managed  to  keep  life 
in  their  wretched  bodies,  what  then  ?  What  would  it  lead  to  ? 
Home  ?  Happiness  ?  Never — never.  He  would  be  glad  when 
it  was  all  over. 

A  red  light  showed  through  the  trees,  fiery  red.     He  started 

up ;  could  the  Indians And  then  he  laughed  and  pointed  it 

out  to  Teague's  Tom.  It  was  the  moon.  He  felt  a  glow  of 
friendliness  for  the  familiar  face.  The  moon,  the  dear  old 
moon. 

But  it  was  dark  down  here  in  the  forest,  for  all  the  light  in 
the  sky,  and  then  for  very  weariness  his  eyes  closed  and  he  dozed 
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and  started  wide  awake  again.  He  had  dreamed  of  the  green 
lane  by  the  Mersey,  and  he  wakened  to  the  tropical  forest  and 
the  strange  and  stealthy  sounds  that  were  all  round  him.  Teague's 
Tom  was  clutching  his  arm. 

"  Us'll  watch,"  he  said. 

He  shook  him  off.  "  Watch  yourself  if  you  like.  I'll  sleep  if 
I  die  for  it.  Who  cares  ?  " 

And  he  settled  down  and  pillowed  his  head  on  his  arm  and 
slept — slept  dreamlessly  and  happily,  as  he  had  not  slept  for 
many  a  long  day.  He  had  done  with  this  world  and  all  its 
weariness. 

And  at  dawn  he  woke  with  a  consciousness  that  the  end  had 
come.  It  was  still  and  hot,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  were 
just  touching  the  tree  tops,  there  was  nothing  in  sight,  there  was 
hardly  a  sound  to  break  the  stillness,  just  a  stealthy  movement 
in  the  grass,  and  he  felt  that  the  end  was  come  and  was  glad 
with  a  great  gladness.  It  was  an  eerie  feeling  too,  he  reflected. 
He  ought  to  have  been  afraid,  and  yet  he  was  not.  Teague's 
Tom  was  sleeping  and  he  did  not  even  wake  him. 

A  spear  came  from  behind  a  gum  tree  opposite  and  whizzed 
by  his  ear.  He  drew  his  knife,  he  would  sell  his  life  dearly  even 
though  he  had  no  desire  to  live,  perhaps  because  he  had  no  desire. 
Another  spear  and  Teague's  Tom  wakened  with  a  shout  of  terror. 
A  nulla  came  flying,  and  its  aim  was  truer  than  the  spears  had 
been,  for  it  took  John  Dalton  between  the  eyes,  and  the  sorrows 

and  cares  of  this  world  troubled  him  no  more. 

***** 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1860,  Frederick  Burston  went  out  in 
search  of  new  lands  for  his  flocks  and  herds.  The  scrub  was 
dense,  and  the  loose  soft  soil,  untrodden  by  man  or  beast,  was 
rich  and  fertile.  Here,  at  the  head  of  this  little  bay,  close  to  this 
watercourse,  he  would  build  his  home,  and  he  called  to  his  man 
for  a  spade  and  thrust  it  into  the  ground. 

"  A  stone.  Good  Lord,  no  !  We  must  have  struck  a  nigger's 
burying  place.  And  yet " 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  a  coin  blackened  with  years,  a 
shilling  of  the  year  1797,  a  new  shilling  unworn  by  the  touch  of 
many  hands  for  all  the  years  that  had  passed  since  it  was  struck. 

"A  white  man,  poor  beggar!  A  pioneer  certainly,  most 
probably  a  convict,  Well,  we  won't  disturb  him,  though  they 
do  say  it's  lucky  to  put  your  door  post  in  a  dead  man's  grave. 
Move  on,  Bill,  we'll  build  the  shanty  the  other  side  of  the 
creek." 

MAEY  GAUNT. 
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I. 

LORD  CARNARVON'S  SPEECHES  ON  CANADA* 

SIR  EGBERT  HERBERT,  than  whom  no  one  in  the  present 
day  is  more  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on  Colonial  matters, 
having  filled  with  the  highest  distinction  the  post  of  under- 
secretary at  the  Colonial  Office  for  twenty-two  years,  has  quite 
recently  published  a  volume  intended,  as  announced  in  a  graceful 
but  too  short  an  introduction,  to  reproduce  the  speeches  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  at  a  time  which  very  many  will  consider 
opportune  who  are  themselves  "watching  .with  keen  interest 
the  building  of  the  second  great  confederation  within  the  British 
Empire." 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  as 
Colonial  Secretary,  succeeded  in  1867  in  forming  that  great 
unity,  the  Confederation  of  the  British  North-West  Provinces, 
which  Lord  Durham  had  conceived  and  sketched  in  his  famous 
report  thirty  years  previously,  and  which  Mr.  Cardwell,  Lord 
Carnarvon's  immediate  predecessor  in  office,  had  matured  as 
a  practical  scheme;  while  it  is  equally  well-known  that  Lord 
Carnarvon,  in  1874,  altogether  failed  in  his  endeavour  to  pursue 
in  South  Africa  a  policy  similar  to  the  one  which  had  proved 
of  such  benefit  in  a  very  short  time  to  Canada,  and  of  so  much 
credit  to  his  own  statesmanship.  If  we  remember  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  was  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  it  is  no  small  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  clear  intelligence,  that  conscientious  sense  of  duty, 
that  scrupulous  adherence  to  right  in  preference  to  inclination 
which  were  his  characteristics ;  that  while  he  resigned  office 
because  of  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill  which  he  believed  transferred 
political  power  from  the  middle  to  the  working  classes,  he  carried 
a  measure  for  Canada  initiated  by  his  political  opponents,  and 
embodying  in  the  distant  Far  West  the  very  principles  which  he 
combated  at  home. 

It  might  be,  and  certainly  would  prove  an  interesting  study 

*  'Earl  of  Carnarvon.  Speeches  on  Canadian  Affairs.'  Edited  by  Sir  Kobert 
Herbert,  G.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  John  Murray. 
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to  investigate  the  peculiarities  of  character  which  have  contributed 
to  the  success  or  the  reverse  of  public  men,  and  nowhere,  perhaps, 
do  these  peculiarities  show  themselves  so  much  as  in  their  public 
utterances.  To  publish  their  letters  becomes,  therefore,  not 
only  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  which  we  form, 
or  may  have  formed,  of  our  rulers,  but  also  a  guide  and  a  key 
to  many  of  their  actions  which  were  open  to  criticism.  There 
are,  for  instance,  many  still  living  who  have  known,  loved, 
admired,  and  yet  misunderstood  Lord  Carnarvon  in  some  of  his 
actions,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  see  the  loyalty  of  a  kinsman  of 
Sir  Eobert  Herbert's  value  following  up  the  '  Essays  and 
Addresses  '  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  which  he  published  in  1896,  by 
the  present  volume  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  Mecaenas  still 
better  appreciated,  if  possible,  by  his  contemporaries. 

But  although  these  remarks  may  apply  more  naturally  to  us 
in  England,  they  scarcely  can  do  so  to  the  same  extent  in  Canada, 
for  the  reason  that  to  Canadians  in  particular  it  must  be  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  find  from  these  collected  speeches  that  their  terri- 
tory, their  inhabitants,  their  interests,  occupied  a  special  niche  in 
the  mind,  thoughts,  and  preoccupations  of  Lord  Carnarvon  from 
the  moment  he  left  Oxford  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  as  if  a 
special  instinct  had  revealed  to  him  the  staunch  Imperial  ally 
which  England  would  gain  in  her  sons  of  the  North- West 
American  territories  by  any  timely  assistance  given  to  them  in 
their  efforts  to  knit  their  disjointed  muscular  powers  into  one 
compact,  sturdy,  and  manly  body  politic,  and  that  thus,  so  to 
speak,  Lord  Carnarvon  devoted  his  life  to  them. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  in  his  maiden  speech,  on  moving 
the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Queen's  Speech  in  the  year  1854,  not 
only  could  he  formulate  with  accuracy  an  appreciation  of  England 
which  is  exceptionally  interesting  on  account  of  its  truth  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  likely  to  be  its  strength  in  all  times,  viz., 
that,  "  be  the  occasion  what  it  may,  England  is  rich  enough  to 
produce  new  races  of  heroes  equal  to  the  past,"  but  could  express 
in  language  of  great  force,  because  of  its  simplicity,  how  a  lasting 
peace,  which  is  always  so  much  desired,  can  only  be  secured  "  by 
energetic  action  and  steady  perseverance." 

We  dwell  on  these  words  because  they  are  not  the  outgrowth 
of  oratorical  effort.  Indeed,  none  of  the  speeches  recorded  in  the 
volume  point  to  any  display  of  oratory,  but  all  tend  to  energetic 
action  where  needed,  and  to  perseverance,  even  to  stubbornness, 
when  undertaken. 

i  The  man  of  the  world  may  here  and  there  interpose  on  behalf 
of  conciliation,  as  in  his  addresses  to  Masonic  Lodges  where  unity 
was  his  theme,  but  all  the  speeches  reveal  no  faltering  in  a 
purpose  once  determined  on,  and  no  return  upon  a  conduct  once 
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decided.  To  analyse  the  speeches  in  detail  is  not  within  the 
province  of  a  reviewer,  though  one  must  commend  the  Editor 
in  the  happy  idea  of  prefacing  each  with  notes  which  help 
the  reader's  memory  to  the  circumstances  that  led  to  their 
delivery.  I  should  however  like  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
article  on  Imperial  Administration  republished  from  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  of  December  1878,  and  which  Sir  Kobert  has  done 
well  to  add  to  this  attractive  volume.  It  is  entitled  Imperial 
Administration,  and  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  mind  that  never 
saw  happiness  except  in  unitj^,  and  hence  in  an  Empire  like  that 
of  Great  Britain  was  bound  to  realise  the  necessity  of  Imperialism 
as  a  corrective  in  coming  years  of  the  somewhat  discredited  party 
politics  of  the  mother  country  in  the  present  day.  "  The  duty  of 
Imperialism,"  wrote  Lord  Carnarvon,  "is  to  breathe  into  the 
whole  of  that  mighty  mass  (the  British  Empire)  a  common  unity, 
to  find  for  it  that  animating  and  binding  principle  which  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism  that  you  look  for  in 
an  individual." 

It  is  a  tribute  from  the  living  to  the  dead  that  Canada  being 
one  at  heart  in  her  Imperialism,  which  is  only  the  pride  of  Great 
Britain  in  her  sons  and  the  united  feeling  of  those  sons  with 
herself,  should  have  been  the  first  to  volunteer  her  companionship 
in  arms  in  the  present  war,  to  be  so  nobly  followed  by  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  India,  and  those  other  Colonies  who  could  satisfy 
the  requisite  units  of  the  War  Office. 

But  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  present  Colonial  Secretary  who, 
apparently  imbued  with  the  same  energy  and  perseverance  which 
were  so  marked  in  Lord  Carnarvon,  has  followed  in  the  steps  of 
that  Tory  minister  with  the  same  alacrity  as  Lord  Carnarvon  did 
in  those  of  Mr.  Cardwell  and  of  Lord  Durham  in  the  building  up 
of  British  Imperial  unity. 

HUBEET  E.  H.  JERNINGHAM. 


II. 

EABLY  CHEISTIANITY  AND  PAGANISM.* 

THE  Dean  of  Gloucester's  new  book,  containing  as  it  does  the 
history  of  the  struggle  between  Christianity  and  Paganism  during 
the  first  three  centuries,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  from  the 
start  of  Christianity  to  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  and  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  in  31kJ,  supplies  a  long-felt 
want  in  ecclesiastical  literature.  No  history  of  that  period,  hitherto 
published,  has  any  pretensions  to  being  both  popular  and  trust- 

*  'Early  Christianity  and  Paganism,'  by  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Gloucester.  Price  18s.  net.  Cassell. 
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worthy.  Previous  attempts  to  cover  the  same  ground  have  either 
contained  historical  inaccuracies,  or  been  marred  by  the  use  of 
extravagant  language  which  repels  rather  than  attracts  the  in- 
telligent reader.  In  his  '  History  of  the  Church  of  England ' 
Dean  Spence  had  already  shown  that  he  can  put  in  an  attractive 
form  the  results  of  scholarship  and  research,  and  his  latest  work, 
the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
illustrations,  cannot  fail  to  still  further  advance  his  literary  reputa- 
tion. Bishop  Lightfoot  once  said  that  the  study  of  history  was 
the  best  cordial  for  drooping  courage.  Certainly  the  study  of 
this  book  should  go  far  towards  converting  the  most -confirmed 
pessimist  to  a  hopeful  view  of  human  nature  and  the  future  of 
the  race.  Many  who  may  read  for  the  first  time  the  story  of 
the  difficulties  over  which  Christianity  triumphed  during  these 
early  centuries,  will  learn  to  appreciate,  as  they  have  never 
before  appreciated,  the  latent  nobility — one  might  even  say  the 
divinity — of  human  nature.  In  the  author's  opinion  "  the 
presence  and  preaching  of  St.  Peter  at  Eome  between  62  and  67 
cannot  be  doubted."  As  early  as  the  year  64,  that  is  before  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  was  written,  the  first  great 
persecution  fell  upon  the  Christian  community  at  Kome,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  people — to  quote  Tacitus — who  had  embraced 
this  strange  new  faith,  were  burnt  or  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  This  persecution,  superintended 
by  the  Emperor  in  person,  was  an  object-lesson  to  the  rulers 
and  magistrates  throughout  the  whole  Roman  Empire,  and  from 
that  time,  to  the  date  when  Constantine  ascended  the  throne,  the 
Christians  were  never  free  from  the  fear  of  attack.  In  simple 
but  telling  language  the  Dean  goes  on  to  show  that,  as  the  perse- 
cutions waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer,  the  faith  and  endurance  of  the 
sufferers  rose  ever  higher  and  higher. 

A  close  study  of  "  the  wondrous  epic  of  Christian  life  in 
the  age  of  persecutions,"  causes  one  to  realise  more  and  more 
how  great  is  the  debt  which  succeeding  generations  owe  to 
these  Christians  who  thus  suffered  and  died.  It  was  in  fact  the 
stress  and  trial  of  these  early  centuries  which  gave  to  Christianity 
its  virility  and  its  world-wide  influence,  nor  would  the  Christian 
faith  be  the  power  it  now  is,  had  it  not  been  developed  amidst 
almost  unceasing  persecution.  Dean  Spence  quotes  at  some 
length  from  the  recently-discovered  apology  of  Aristides,  addressed 
to  the  Roman  Emperor  on  behalf  of  Christianity,  and  which,  as 
the  following  extract  shows,  affords  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
lives  of  the  early  Christians  about  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
St.  John. 

If  there  is  among  them  a  man  that  is  poor  and  needy,  and  they  have  not 
abundance  of  necessaries,  they  fast  two  or  three  days  that  they  may  supply  the 
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needy  with  their  necessary  food.  Every  morning,  and  at  all  hours,  on  account 
of  the  goodness  of  God  toward  them,  they  praise  and  laud  Him,  and  over  their 
food,  and  over  their  drink,  they  render  Him  thanks,  and  if  any  righteous  person 
of  their  number  passes  away  from  the  world  they  rejoice  and  give  thanks  to 
God,  and  they  follow  his  body,  as  if  he  were  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  when  a  child  is  born  to  any  one  of  them  they  praise  God,  and  if  again  it 
chance  to  die  in  its  infancy,  they  praise  God  mightily  as  for  one  who  has  passed 
through  the  world  without  sins. 

Incidentally  the  writer  throws  not  a  little  light  on  the  future, 
from  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  of  that  portion  of  our 
Empire  in  which  more  than  half  its  inhabitants  dwell.  Com- 
paring the  statistics  recently  issued  relating  to  the  increase,  first, 
of  the  whole  population  and  secondly,  of  the  native  Christians  in 
India  during  the  past  ten  years,  with  the  returns  for  the  three 
previous  decades,  it  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  increase  of 
the  general  population  and  of  the  Christians  to  continue  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  whole  of  India  will  be  Christian  soon  after 
the  middle  of  next  century.  Let  me  take  a  single  point  in  regard 
to  which  the  study  of  this  book  may  help  us  to  understand  the 
future  of  Christianity  in  India.  One  of  the  first  results  produced 
by  the  contact  of  Christianity  with  the  cultured  paganism  of 
Rome  and  Greece  was  the  revivification  of  paganism,  of  which 
the  first  revival  took  place  about  the  time  that  the  preaching  of 
Christianity  in  Rome  began.  In  the  account  which  the  Dean 
gives  of  this  revival  he  contrasts  the  scepticism  of  Plautus, 
Ennius  and  Cicero  with  the  faith  of  Seneca,  Epictetus  and 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Seneca,  for  example,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  St.  Paul,  albeit  a  heathen  philosopher,  he  tells  us,  wrote  "  God 
must  not  only  be  worshipped  by  men,  but  must  be  loved  by  them." 
Epictetus  wrote,  "  Shut  your  door,  and  in  the  solitude  of  your 
chamber  think  not  that  you  are  alone  :  you  are  not,  because  God 
is  with  you."  Again  and  again  as  Christianity  and  paganism 
came  into  conflict  with  each  other,  the  immediate  result  was  seen, 
quite  as  much  in  the  revival  and  purification  of  paganism  as  in 
the  increase  of  converts  to  Christianity. 

Exactly  the  same  phenomenon  is  being  witnessed  to-day  in 
India,  where  attempts  are  being  made  to  graft  Christian  morality 
and  Christian  enthusiasm  on  to  the  unmoral  and  uninspiring 
pantheism  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  The  most  notable  movement 
of  this  kind  is  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  which  was  a  direct  outcome  of 
contact  with  Christianity  and  is  a  revolt  against  polytheism,  and 
an  attempt  to  found  a  Hindoo  Church  on  a  basis  of  pure  theism. 
Its  obligations  to  Christianity  were  recently  acknowledged  by  one 
of  its  more  prominent  members,  who  said,  "  We  owe  everything, 
even  this  deep  yearning  towards  our  ancient  Hinduism  to  Christi- 
anity." In  *  Christianity  and  Paganism  '  we  have  an  account  of 
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several  eclectic  movements  which  were  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  the  most  striking  of  all  being  that  which 
culminated  in  the  preaching  of  Hypatia  at  Alexandria,  though  this 
took  place  a  century  later  than  the  actual  period  covered  by  this 
book.  What  happened  in  the  case  of  these  movements  may  help 
us  to  forecast  what  is  destined  to  happen  in  India.  The  history 
of  these  early  centuries  proved,  what  the  history  of  India  is  already 
beginning  to  suggest,  that  though  an  eclectic  form  of  religion  may 
for  a  time  appeal  to  a  limited  number  of  cultured  and  thoughtful 
persons,  it  can  never  exert  a  real  influence  over,  or  permanently 
satisfy,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  can  never  therefore 
become  the  religion  of  a  race.  If  the  calculation  of  Dean  Spence 
be  correct,  the  total  number  of  Christians  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  was  about  eight  million.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India  during  the  past  half 
century  (since  missionary  work  was  attempted  in  a  serious  spirit) 
has  been  nearly  twice  as  rapid  as  it  was  in  the  Kornan  Empire 
during  the  first  three  centuries. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  giving 
an  account  of  the  construction,  the  disappearance  and  the  finding 
again,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years,  of  that  great  under- 
ground city  of  the  dead,  the  Eoman  catacombs.  Already  six 
hundred  miles  of  passages  have  been  explored,  and  the  catacombs 
are  believed  to  contain  four  or  five  million  bodies.  The  interest, 
however,  attaching  to  this  underground  city  of  the  dead,  arises 
not  so  much  from  its  size  or  antiquity,  as  from  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  the  faith  and  the  life  of  the  early  Christians.  To 
quote  the  author's  words :  "  The  men  of  the  first,  second  and 
third  centuries  painted  their  thoughts  on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of 
these  sacred  chambers  of  their  dead  .  .  .  their  work  remains  .  .  . 
and  we  can  there  still  read  the  simple,  true  story  of  their  belief, 
their  faith,  their  sublime  hope."  The  book  appeals  directly  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  antiquarian  research  or  in  the  history  of  the 
past,  but  still  more  does  it  appeal  to  all  who  believe  that  the  story, 
which  transformed  the  ancient  Roman  world,  and  raised  men  to 
a  truer  knowledge  of  God  and  of  their  own  nature,  is  destined, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  new  faiths  and  new  peoples,  to 
exert  the  same  transforming  and  ennobling  influence,  and  to  call 
out  from  a  Christian  society  as  many  Christlike  professors  of  the 
faith  as  the  first  three  centuries  produced. 

CHARLES  H.  ROBINSON. 
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AS    OTHERS    SEE   US 

THE    ANGLO-JAPANESE    ALLIANCE— THE    HOPELESSNESS 

OF  OUR  NAVY—GERMANY,  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AND  THE 

UNITED    STATES— MONOPOLISTS    IN    FRENCH    CONGO 

-METHODS     OF     COLONISATION  —  OURSELVES     AND 

MENELIK— FUTURE  OF  THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 

OUR  continental  neighbours,  like  ourselves,  take 
The  Anglo-  time  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  international 
Alliance.  understandings.  Thus  it  is  that  the  agreement  with 
Japan  has  not  yet,  with  one  exception,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  more  serious  Reviews  abroad.  In  the  Questions 
Diplomatiques,  a  writer  who  prefers  to  sign  his  article  with 
three  asterisks,  prophesies  the  gravest  consequences  to  both 
parties.  Russia,  he  tells  us,  will  only  mark  time  in  Manchuria, 
and  wait  on  events.  Her  policy  in  Asia,  and  more  particularly  in 
China,  is  one  of  inertia.  Practically  she  has  "  restored  "  Man- 
churia to  the  Celestials,  merely  reserving  to  herself  the  sole  right 
of  maintaining  troops,  appointing  mandarins,  working  mines,  and 
building  railways.  These  reservations  are  modest,  and  approxi- 
mately indicate  her  position.  If  stirred  out  of  this  ursine 
lethargy,  she  can,  within  six  months  of  a  declaration  of  war,  send 
to  the  front  450,000  men,  counting  irregulars,  of  which  80,000 
would  be  cavalry;  and  her  naval  effective  force  would  be  forty 
ships  of  all  classes. 

Against  this  Japan  would,  within  a  fortnight,  have  fifty-six 
vessels  in  fighting  trim,  while  her  land  forces  would,  roughly, 
number  225,000  men ;  in  addition  she  has  a  reserve  defence  force 
of  200,000  men,  and  thirty-six  warships.  Throwing  British 
sterling  into  the  balance,  quite  apart  from  more  personal  co-opera- 
tion, it  is  a  little  difficult  to  gather  how  the  writer  arrives  at  his 
lugubrious  forecast,  in  which  the  dual  alliance  will  be  shattered. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  elision  in  this  portion  of  his  contribution, 
possibly  necessitated  by  lack  of  space,  and  one  is  apparently 
meant  to  take  the  arguments  for  granted,  and  to  believe  that  the 
final  result  of  the  war  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  the  definite 
occupation  of  Manchuria  and  Corea  by  Eussia,  and,  on  the  other, 
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Britain  mulcted  in  enormous  war  costs,  and  faced  with  the 
imminent  menace  of  war  with  the  Czar,  and  Japan  ruined  econo- 
mically, her  army  and  navy  shattered,  her  influence  in  China 
irremediably  annihilated.  This  is  the  critic's  most  favourable 
prophecy,  even  with  Russia  somewhat  preoccupied  in  repairing 
her  lines  to  the  Far  East.  In  another  article  in  the  same  review 
X.  discourses  on  the  influence  of  the  alliance  on  Siam,  and  he 
also  augurs  all  manner  of  advantage  to  French  prestige  at  the 
Court  of  Bangkok. 

European  voices  have  so  often  dinned  in  our  ears 

The  Hope-  the  rottenness  of  our  army,  that  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
lessness  of  ,,  .  .  .  ./  ...  ,  .  °  .  ,  . 

our  Navy.     tne  senior  service  given  its  turn.     And  certainly  in  his 

article  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  Admiral  Livonius  does 
not  spare  our  navy.  Disarming  a  too  candid  criticism  of  his 
censure  by  loud  professions  of  admiration  for  the  British  fleet  in 
the  glorious  days  of  Jervis,  Collingwood  and  Nelson,  the  gallant 
admiral  owns  regretfully  to  a  contempt  for  our  present  officers  no 
less  than  for  our  men,  whom  he  regards  as  little  better  than 
mercenaries.  Indeed,  his  worship  of  the  fetish,  conscription, 
blinds  him  to  the  obvious  fact  that  fighting-men  actuated  by  love 
of  gain — patriotism  being  equal — are  likely  to  do  better  work 
than  those  crimped  by  order  of  the  State.  Still,  I  would  not 
unduly  shatter  the  illusions  of  this  good  man,  who,  in  one  passage 
that  might  well  be  added  to  the  libretto  of  Tannhaiiser,  tells  how 
the  Kaiser  awoke  the  slumbering  giant  of  Germania  with  his  cry 
that  Germania's  future  is  on  the  waters.  As  Germania's  future, 
so  Britannia's  past,  and  the  author's  imagination  is  so  fired  by 
the  record-breaking  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  other  ocean 
monsters,  that  he  foresees  them  giving  his  fatherland  that  six 
hours'  mastery  of  the  Channel  which  Napoleon  reckoned  necessary 
to  the  annihilation  of  our  island  home. 

That  the  gallant  admiral  goes  even  a  little  faster  than  the 
latest  pride  of  the  Deutscher  Lloyd  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to 
point  out,  but  when  he  talks  of  the  Mediterranean  as  a  pleasure 
sea,  quite  unfitted  to  the  schooling  of  seaworthy  vessels,  I  begin 
to  wonder  whether  his  commands  ever  took  him  beyond  the  east 
side  of  the  Skager  Rack.  When,  again,  he  insists  that  it  is  the 
men  who  fight  and  not  the  ships,  one  marvels  not  merely  at  his 
want  of  discrimination  between  the  days  of  Nelson  and  the  days 
of  Beresford,  the  era  of  the  three-decker  and  that  of  the  submarine, 
but  also  at  his  strong  faith  in  the  swiftness  of  the  German 
merchant  fleet.  It  looks,  even  after  a  careful  reading  of  his  essay, 
as  if  we  may  retain  our  calmness,  always  assuming  that  the  increase 
in  our  naval  undertakings  is  at  least  keeping  pace  with  that  of  our 
friends  at  Kiel.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  otherwise. 
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And  such  being  the  case,  I  peruse  Admiral  Livonius  with  some 
little  pleasure,  particularly  the  portions  of  his  article  which  uphold 
the  brave  deeds  of  Nelson.  If  his  pronouncement  on  the  most 
fearful  naval  accident  that  we  have  had  to  sustain  during  the 
latter  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  is  a  little  wanting  in  good 
taste,  one  must  set  it  down  to  the  bluff  candour  of  one  sailor 
writing  of  another  and  to  the  fact  of  courtly  polish  not  being  a 
pass-subject  in  the  naval  schools  in  which  he  graduated.  If  his 
declaration  that  all  our  victories  have  been  on  the  sea,  and  that 
we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  proving  ourselves  single-handed 
against  European  foes  on  land,  is  a  little  lacking  in  scholarship, 
that  also  may  be  excused  by  his  professional  preference  for  naval 
history,  for  Mahan  rather  than  Allison,  and  his  education  may  be 
easily  and  cheaply  completed  by  a  journey  on  the  railroad  between 
Madrid  and  the  Pyrenean  frontier,  where  the  names  of  wayside 
stations  are  one  long  roll  of  the  glories  of  the  British  army.  Yet 
I  wish  he  could  have  been  a  little  more  hopeful  for  our  poor  fleet. 
We  spend  so  much  money  and  thought  on  it,  and  the  Navy  League 
does  work  so  hard  to  tell  us  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  that  a 
little  praise  from  Berlin  would  have  been  encouraging.  But 
Admiral  Livonius  is  inexorable,  and  has  little  better  to  tell  us 
than  had  Dr.  v.  Ruville  who,  not  long  since,  in  an  article  on  Britain 
as  a  world-power  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,  declared  that 
England's  sea-power  ended  with  the  advent  of  steam,  and  that,  as 
our  army  had  sustained  reverses  in  the  Transvaal,  our  navy  must, 
as  a  logical  sequence,  be  quite  rotten  to  its  foundations.  If  we 
were  not  supported  by  the  hope  that  the  German  Emperor  and 
Admiral  Mahan  think  otherwise,  we  should  despair. 

The  current  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  contains,  how- 
Great  ever,  an  article  which  in  view  of  Prince  Henry's  visit 
Britain,  and  is  of  more  immediate  interest,  entitled  "  Germany  and 
Public  Opinion  in  the  United  States."  This  topic  has 
been  abundantly  before  us  of  late,  and  we  have  been 
kept  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  of  ministerial  revelations  that 
have,  fortunately  and  wisely,  not  been  made.  Dr.  Ernst  von  Halle 
holds  very  decided  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  on  some  others 
on  which  we  have  previously  read  him.  His  utterances  on  the 
present  occasion  concern  ourselves,  it  is  true,  only  indirectly,  but 
they  cannot  on  that  occasion  be  quite  ignored.  Our  share  in  his 
animadversions  on  the  estrangement  between  his  country  and 
the  great  transatlantic  republic  is  fairly  obvious.  The  American 
nation  has  been  hoodwinked  by  lies,  he  says,  and  he  suspects 
that  the  liars  have  drawn  British  sterling  rather  than  either 
francs  or  roubles,  though  these  coins  have  doubtless  been  thrown 
into  the  balance  by  others  whose  interests  so  far  march  with 
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those  of  Britain  as  to  spare  no  effort  to  make  hostility  between 
Berlin  and  Washington.  He  traces  the  old  friendship  of  the 
two  countries  now  so  unfriendly;  the  sympathy  of  Frederick 
the  Great — good  man  ! — with  the  Secessionists  in  the  War  of 
Independence,  the  enlistment  of  Germans  in  the  army  of  the 
North,  the  transformation  of  Germany  from  a  corn-producing  to 
a  corn-buying  nation.  Then,  he  owns,  came  the  fatal  blunder  of 
a  too  openly  expressed  sympathy  with  Spain  in  '98.  It  was,  he 
labours  to  prove,  at  variance  with  Germany's  traditional  policy 
and  future  aspirations  to  draw  near  to  Spain  in  her  trouble  rather 
than,  as  before,  identify  herself  with  the  Republic.  How  he  has 
satisfied  himself  on  the  closer  sympathy  that  should  have  mani- 
fested itself  between  individuals  whom  he  terms  "  an  energetic 
and  wise  Emperor,"  and  a  "  mediocre  President,"  we  are  not 
told.  Anyhow,  Berlin  should  have  held  out  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  Washington,  and  Berlin  lost  the  opportunity.  And 
worse,  infinitely  worse,  interested  journalists  in  London  did  not 
scruple  to  fill  the  "Yellow  Press"  with  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  this  unsympathetic  attitude.  But  woe  to  England, 
cries  Professor  Dr.  von  Halle !  She  has  made  the  pan-German 
alliance  an  impossibility,  and  she  alone  will  regret  it.  When  the 
day  comes  for  America  to  swoop  down  on  Canada  and  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  she  will  look  in  vain  to  continental  Europe 
for  support  in  the  hour  of  her  undoing.  Nehemiah  dealt  with 
the  subjects  of  his  pleasant  conversations  far  less  truculently  than 
our  academic  critic  with  us.  Certainly  we  are  not  in  good  odour 
just  now  in  the  very  near  East. 

Great  Britain's  African  policy  always  occupies 
Monopolists  a  iarge  share  of  our  neighbours'  attention.  From 
Congo.  Paris  and  Berlin  alike  come  serious  charges.  They 
are  quite  angry  with  us,  and  in  the  Congo  more 
particularly  our  flagrant  perfidy  moves  them  to  eloquent  re- 
crimination. M.  Aspe-Fleurimont,  for  instance,  takes  up  five- 
and-twenty  pages  of  the  Questions  Diplomatiques  with  the 
French  view  of  British  traders  in  that  region  of  Africa,  and 
contends  that  free  trade  is  an  impossibility  on  the  west  coast, 
as  proved  by  the  recent  crisis  in  French  Guinea.  The  Berlin 
Convention  of  1885  he  declares  to  be  obsolete,  and,  even  if  it 
were  not  so,  he  relies  on  the  present  grouping  of  the  Powers 
making  it  an  impossibility  for  Britain  to  convene  the  signatories 
and  take  their  arbitrary  opinion.  In  short,  the  sum  of  his  some- 
what long  discourse  is  this  :  that,  for  very  obvious  reasons  to  her 
advantage,  France  has  broken  the  compact  of  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  that,  thanks  to  the  existing  political  situation,  she  may 
continue  to  do  so  with  impunity.  Her  concessionaries  are  well 
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provided  for,  and  if  French  diplomacy  was  at  fault  in  1885,  it 
will  not  at  least  scruple  to  remedy  its  error  by  an  unobtrusive 
repudiation  of  its  obligations  in  1902.  This  is  frankness  itself, 
and  as  such  it  is  welcome  as  it  is  novel.  But  is  not  M.  Aspe- 
Fleurimont  a  little  over-confident?  does  he  not  under-estimate 
the  joint  influence  upon  two  governments  of  eleven  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  that  of  Hamburg  ? 

The  colonising  activity  displayed  by  European 
Methods  of  nations  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  less 
tion.  remarkable  than  the  scientific  progress  which  marked 

the  same  wonderful  epoch,  and  the  Beitrdge  zur 
Kolonialpolitik  und  Koloniahoirtsckaft  devotes  a  suggestive  and 
informing  article  to  the  lessons  which  nineteenth  century  colonial 
history  has,  or  should  have,  for  Germany.  Incidentally,  of 
course,  England's  methods  are  discussed  in  some  detail,-  but  the 
writer  also  occupies  himself  with  the  general  aspects  of  hinter- 
lands, as  well  as  with  the  extraordinary  colonial  expansion  of 
France,  which  has  emerged  second  in  the  ranks  of  colonising 
Powers  at  a  time  when  Spain  has  fallen  irrevocably  out  of  line. 
For  this  amazing  land-hunger  on  the  part  of  a  community  re- 
luctant, not  only  to  migrate,  but  even  to  increase  in  numbers, 
we  ourselves  are  in  no  small  measure  responsible,  though  this 
interdependence  of  colonial  policies  appears  to  have  escaped  our 
German  critic. 

On  the  whole,  and  excepting  only  his  spurious  conviction 
that  England  alone,  among  the  colonising  nations,  has  no  apti- 
tude for  understanding  and  conciliating  the  native,  Herr  Gustav 
Miiller-Groppendorf  deals  with  us  not  unfairly,  though  he  makes 
too  much  of  a  platitude,  which  he  attributes  apparently  to  his 
own  discovery,  that  we  refrain  from  favouring  our  own  markets 
with  differential  duties  (particularly  vis  a  vis  France  in  Western 
Africa)  solely  from  selfish  motives  and  not  from  any  high-minded 
striving  after  the  ideals  of  Free  Trade.  Where  the  writer  in  question 
gives  England  every  credit  for  having  poured  out  of  her  coffers 
so  vast  a  sum  as  .£30,000,000  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the  editor 
of  the  review  appends  a  kindly  footnote,  comparing  Britain  with 
Tartuffe,  and  purporting  to  show  that  all  the  eloquence  of  Wilber- 
force,  all  the  generosity  of  successive  Governments,  was  aimed  at 
no  higher  object  than  the  annihilation  of  Spanish  competition  in 
the  cotton  trade.  It  is  perhaps  just  worth  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  Beitrdge  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Deutsche  Kolonial- 
gesellschaft,  and  the  editor,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this 
friendly  memorandum,  is  Herr  Seidel,  the  distinguished  secretary 
of  that  body. 
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A  writer  in  the  current  Beitrdge  zur  Kolonial- 
Ourselves  poutik  finds  a  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the 
Menelik.  "King  of  Kings,"  as  he  calls  Menelik,  surrounded  as 
he  is  by  French  and  Eussian  councillors,  holds  his 
hand  in  re-adjusting  his  frontiers  while  our  hands  are  tied  in 
South  Africa.  It  may  be  news  to  Mr.  Singer  that  the  potentate 
who  rules  at  Adis  Abeba  is  sufficiently  astute  to  estimate  exactly 
what  would  be  the  results  of  any  false  move  on  his  part.  Quiet 
negotiations  with  Colonel  Harrington  are  far  more  to  his  taste 
and  advantage  than  any  foolish  coup  in  the  direction  of  Uombera 
or  the  sources  of  the  Sobat. 

Students  of  the  colonial  rivalries  of  Britain,  France 

Future  of     an(j  Germany  in  the  Pacific,  have  grown  accustomed 
the  New  ,  ,    ,    ,       »  .      ,,  -, 

Hebrides.  to  see  appeals  to  arms  averted  by  friendly  under- 
standings or  conventions.  As  cases  in  point,  may  be 
cited  the  friendly  agreement  with  Germany  in  1899,  concerning 
Tonga  and  Samoa,  and  the  arrangement  which,  twelve  years 
earlier,  England  concluded  with  France  for  the  better  policing 
of  the  New  Hebrides.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  oft-expressed 
desire  of  the  chiefs  to  be  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  is  giving 
grave  displeasure  to  the  French,  and,  as  with  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier, 
the  offence  seems  to  be  complicated  by  the  fact  of  the  Federal 
Agent,  Mr.  Lecouteur,  bearing  a  French  name.  A  writer  signing 
himself  "  E.  S."  addresses  to  the  Questions  Diplomatiques  an 
impassioned  protest  against  what  he  calls  the  Government 
abandonment  of  the  Archipelago,  and  notes  that  on  the  morrow 
of  Australian  Federation  dawning  on  the  world,  the  society  en- 
trusted with  the  upholding  of  French  rights  in  the  New  Hebrides 
went  into  liquidation,  a  grave  comment  on  the  future  of  French 
prestige  in  that  part  of  the  world.  According  to  "E,  S.," 
Britain  will  first  annex  the  New  Hebrides,  "  at  the  express 
desire  of  the  chiefs,"  and  from  that  most  convenient  base  proceed 
to  threaten  New  Caledonia.  But  "E.  S."  appears  to  have  for- 
gotten, in  his  haste  to  anticipate  the  future  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
that  as  was  the  case  with  the  triple  arrangement  concerning  the 
administration  of  Samoa,  before  the  recent  settlement  with 
Germany,  neither  France  nor  Britain  can  annex  the  New 
Hebrides  without  the  consent  of  both  Powers. 

DIPLOMATIST. 
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TASMANIA   AS   A   MANUFACTURING 
CENTRE 

THE  establishment  of  free  trade  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  is  bringing  about  new  conditions  in  the  Antipodes 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  British  manufacturer.  And  of  no 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  is  this  truer  than  of  Tasmania,  which 
possesses  a  natural  supply  of  water-power,  a  commodity  that  is 
conspicuously  wanting  in  the  other  federated  States.  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  island  this  water-power  can  be 
utilised  at  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  on  which  Hobart,  the 
capital,  is  situated ;  in  other  words  it  is  available  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbours  of  the  world. 

Tasmania  may  be  compared  to  an  inverted  and  slightly 
elongated  basin.  From  the  coast  inland  the  whole  island  is 
mountainous,  the  mountain  ranges  culminating  in  vast  plateaux 
in  the  midlands,  where  the  large  annual  rainfall  is  stored  in  the 
natural  reservoir  of  the  Lake  District.  These  mountain  ranges, 
covered  in  many  places  with  vast  indigenous  forests,  attract  the 
atmospheric  moisture  which  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia, owing  to  its  flat  landscape,  is  unable  to  retain ;  and  from  this 
high  plateau  the  water  so  accumulated  descends  quickly  by  one 
or  other  of  the  natural  courses  to  the  coast-line  in  a  series  of 
abrupt  falls,  an  almost  ideal  manner  for  the  best  development  of 
water-power.  For  instance,  the  Dee  river,  which  is  the  natural 
outlet  of  Lake  Echo,  starts  at  a  barometrical  altitude  of  2975  feet, 
and  the  total  fall  in  the  short  distance  of  27  miles  is  2675  feet. 

From  a  report  recently  presented  to  the  Tasmanian  Parlia- 
ment, drawn  up  by  Mr.  K.  L.  Eabbek,  it  appears  that  the  force 
probably  available  from  the  three  central  lakes,  Lake  St.  Clair, 
Lake  Echo,  and  the  Great  Lake,  amounts  to  a  total  of  82,000 
actual  horse-power,  represented  by  46,000  from  Lake  St.  Clair, 
9000  from  Lake  Echo,  and  27,000  from  the  Great  Lake.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  Kabbek  says  : — 

In  case  it  should  be  possible  to  make  Hobart  the  manufacturing  centre 
of  Australia,  the  82,000  horse-power  at  the  different  power-stations  would  be 
reduced  by  about  30  per  cent,  (namely,  by  converting  the  mechanical  energy 
into  electric  force,  by  friction  and  loss  on  line  from  power-stations  to  Hobart, 
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and  by  reconverting  the  electric  current  into  mechanical  energy) ;  and  the 
power  which  could  be  distributed  at  Hobart  would  be,  say,  57,000  actual  horse- 
power. At  present  there  is  not  1000  horse -power  consumed  in  Hobart  for  tram 
service  and  for  lighting,  but  if  an  inexpensive  and  plentiful  supply  of  electric 
force  was  offered  here  the  demand  would  increase ;  perhaps,  under  such  con- 
ditions, Hobart  itself  might  absorb  from  5000  to  7000  horse-power,  and  50,000 
horse-power  would  be  available  for  large  manufacturing  industries.  Judging 
by  the  rapid  strides  which  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  by 
electrical  engineers  and  manufacturers,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  within 
a  few  years  it  will  be  profitable  and  practicable  to  run  all  the  Tasmanian 
railways,  to  supply  light  all  over  the  island,  to  run  all  motors  as  well  in  the 
mines  as  anywhere  else  within  this  island  by  electric  power  derived  from  water 
but  all  this  cannot  be  accomplished  to-day. 

The  water-power  here  mentioned  does  not  by  any  means 
exhaust  the  water-power  available  in  other  parts  of  the  island ; 
but  this  extract  from  Mr.  Eabbek's  interesting  report  gives  some 
idea  of  the  vast  supply  available,  and  its  value  for  commercial 
purposes. 

I  now  pass  on  to  other  factors  in  the  new  situation.  Before 
Federation,  in  spite  of  hostile  tariffs,  the  manufacture  of  woollens 
in  Hobart  and  Launceston  was  a  growing  industry,  and  the  local 
manufacturers  were  able  to  do  an  increasing  export  trade  even 
with  Victoria,  notwithstanding  the  25  per  cent.  duty.  With 
increased  utilisation  of  water-power,  and  the  abolition  of  inter- 
colonial duties,  Tasmania  should  become  an  important  manu- 
facturing centre  for  woollens.  Australia,  the  great  wool-producing 
country  of  the  world,  lies  at  her  very  doors,  and  for  fiscal  purposes 
now  forms  part  of  the  same  community.  Accordingly  there  seems 
little  doubt  that,  as  a  purchaser  of  the  raw  article,  the  county  of 
Yorkshire  is  likely  to  find  in  Tasmania  a  formidable  competitor. 
For  at  least  fifty  miles  in  a  south-westerly  and  a  south-easterly 
direction  each  way  from  Hobart,  the  Southern  part  of  the  island 
is  well  suited  for  the  establishment  of  "  power  "  factories.  From 
Hobart  to  Norfolk  Bay  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Hobart  to 
Franklin  on  the  other,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  stretch  of  deep, 
yet  completely  sheltered  water,  which  combines  the  advantages  of 
a  gigantic  natural  dock  with  the  beauties  of  a  lake.  Suitable 
land  for  the  establishment  of  factories,  that  is  to  say,  with  deep- 
water  frontage,  can  be  obtained  at  practically  "  prairie  value," 
along  nearly  any  part  of  these  shores,  from  which  the  manufactured 
article  could  be  sent  to  the  several  Australian  States  by  water, 
the  cheapest  of  all  means  of  transit. 

A  greater  contrast  to  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the 
Yorkshire  woollen  trade  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  the  sheltered 
bays  of  this  portion  of  the  Tasmanian  coast,  with  its  forest- 
covered  hills  running  almost  down  to  the  water's  edge.  At  the 
present  time  the  Channel,  as  the  long  and  sheltered  passage 
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between  the  Island  of  Bruny  and  the  mainland  is  called,  and  the 
Huon  River,  whose  waters  flow  into  the  Channel's  southern 
extremity,  are  chiefly  known  as  delightful  roving-grounds  for 
tourists,  and  the  centre  of  the  small-fruit  and  apple  trades.  But 
it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  during  the  next 
twenty  years  these  quiet  inlets,  where  the  sea  is  calm,  peaceful, 
and  sheltered  as  a  lake,  may  be  resounding  with  the  busy  clang 
of  machinery. 

Besides  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  at  least  three  other  trades 
should  make  rapid  strides  with  the  advent  of  Federation.  I 
allude  to  the  apple,  timber,  and  beer  trades.  In  the  past  the 
apple  industry  was  seriously  handicapped  by  the  protective  tariffs 
of  the  Australian  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  duties  imposed  added  so  much  to  the  price  which 
had  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer,  that  only  the  wealthier  classes 
were  able  to  afford  what  in  the  circumstances  became  a  luxury. 
Now  however  that  these  hostile  tariffs  are  removed,  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  will  fall  in  proportion,  while  the  market  will 
consist  of  four  millions  instead  of  about  one  million  consumers  ; 
the  great  majority  of  whom  live  in  a  climate  which  makes  the 
consumption  of  large  quantities  of  fruit  almost  imperative. 

The  same  relief  will  be  felt  in  the  timber  and  beer  trades. 
The  Tasmanian  blue-gum  (eucalyptus  globulus),  and  the  stringy- 
bark  (eucalyptus  obliqua)  are  valuable  hard-wood  timbers  ;  and  in 
the  teeth  of  an  almost  prohibitive  tariff,  a  certain  quantity  was 
always  exported  to  the  mainland,  chiefly  owing  to  the  timber- 
country  being  in  close  proximity  to  water-carriage,  which  made 
the  handling  and  transport  comparatively  economical.  In  the 
altered  conditions  of  tariff  the  demand  for  timber  must  enormously 
increase;  and  when  once  a  proper  system  of  reafforestation  is 
introduced,  Tasmania  cannot  fail  to  benefit  greatly  from  her 
wealth  of  forest  lands.  As  regards  beer  it  is  very  generally 
admitted  that,  owing  to  the  temperate  climate,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  water-supply,  the  beer  which  is  brewed  in  Tasmania  is 
superior  to  that  produced  in  Australia,  and  now  that  the  whole  of 
Australia  is  open  to  the  Tasmanian  brewer,  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  brewing  industry  will  gravitate  to  the 
place  where  the  climatic  and  general  conditions  are  most  favour- 
able to  production. 

In  so  brief  a  sketch  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  done  more  than 
outline  the  new  commercial  tendencies  which  are  at  work  in  this 
part  of  the  Empire ;  but  enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show 
that  the  Island-State  of  Tasmania  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  British  manufacturer  and  the  British  capitalist. 

EUSSELL  E.  MACNAGHTEN. 

HOBAET. 
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INDIAN    AND    COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS' 

INVESTMENT  securities  have  recently  been  affected  by  the 
dearth  of  cash  in  the  money  market.  The  position  of  the  Bank 
of  England  remains  very  strong,  the  reserve  amounting  to  over 
twenty-six  millions,  but  the  market  has  been  stringent  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  the  revenue  collection  which,  with  the  income  tax 
at  Is.  2d.  in  the  pound,  is  this  year  exceptionally  severe.  The 
Bank  is  for  the  time  quite  master  of  the  situation,  and  the 
market  is  heavily  indebted  to  it.  All  this,  however,  will  be 
changed  after  the  end  of  the  month  when  the  Government 
instead  of  stripping  the  market  of  funds  will  be  flooding  it  with 
dividend  payments  and  disbursements  for  war  expenditure.  In 
this  expectation  gilt-edged  securities  have  kept  fairly  steady, 
despite  the  temporary  pressure,  though  all  the  markets  received 
a  shock  from  the  serious  reverse  in  South  Africa  in  which  Lord 
Methuen  was  defeated  and  captured.  Another  influence  which 
depresses  the  Funds  is  the  imminence  of  the  next  war  loan ; 
whether  it  will  be  in  the  form  of  Consols  or  of  a  debt  secured  on 
Transvaal  revenue  is  not  known  yet.  The  market  seems  to 
favour  the  latter. 

Keports  from  India  are  not  altogether  encouraging  as  the 
rainfall  has  again  been  short  in  many  districts,  and  the  numbers 
on  famine  relief  are  creeping  upwards,  the  total  now  being  about 
369,000.  The  final  forecasts  of  the  principal  crops  have  been 
issued  by  the  Indian  Land  Records  Department,  and  though  they 
hardly  indicate  a  famine  year  they  are  much  below  the  average. 
Thus  the  wheat  crop  of  Bengal  is  only  about  75  per  cent,  of  the 
normal,  and  cotton  and  sugar-cane  crops  are  each  reported  to  be 
about  80  per  cent.  only.  Indian  Government  stocks  are  not 
much  affected  by  these  circumstances  as  they  are  safe  in  any 
case,  but  the  stocks  of  railways,  banks,  and  other  undertakings 
which  depend  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  for 
their  profit  naturally  show  some  degree  of  weakness. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  tg  d.t*te.  Stopks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

3}%  Stock  it]      .     .     . 

3  %    „  H    ... 

63,314,232 
45,835,354 

1931 
1948 

108 
101 

3l 

2; 

J 

Quarterly, 
ti 

2J%      „    Inscribed  (*) 

11,892,207 

1926 

86 

2, 

* 

H 

3£  %  Bupee  Paper    .     . 
3J%      „          „    1854-5 
8  f     „          „    1896-7 

Ex.  7,180,280 
Bx.  13,  348,  530 
Bx.  1,567,090 

1916 

63 
64* 
55 

CO  CO  CO 

* 

r 

Various  dates. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  •  Rupee  taken  at  1».  44. 

INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYB. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3J  %  +  Jth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 
250,000 
3,000,000 
7,550,800 
2,000,000 

800,000 

2,684,522 

3,915,477 
1,435,650 
3,500,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
3,000,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 
2,000,000 
1,158,900 
200,000 
379,980 
425,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,195,100 
966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

40,000 
40,000 

3 
5 

JK 

3f 

6^ 

4i 

5& 
41 

? 

4 

P 

P 
? 

4 

*i 

? 

4 

4 

? 

5 
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10 

100 
100 
5 
100 
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100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

20 

1% 

94 
183 

10 

105 
159 
104J 

115 

130 

140 
140 
95J 
128 
105 
104 
134 
124* 
118 
128 
97* 
137£ 
100 
HOJ 
113 
107* 
112 
100 
100 
78^ 
103 

40 
24f 

co  co  Toco  ^rTtTco  co  ^T  co  co  co  co  co  ^  co  co  co  co  co  OTH  a&W*  co  co  co  o  rjT  oo 

?« 

9* 

k 

% 

i 

V 

1 
i 

r 
; 

!: 
f: 

f. 

Do.  Shares       

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  i%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2}  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  8J  %  +' 
net  earnings  ........ 

East  Indian  "  A,"  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  4-  £ 
sur.  profits  (t)          .     .      .... 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do  new  8  7  deb  red  (t) 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fo  surp.  profits  1925  (t 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^ 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  45  7  it] 

Do.  do.  4*  %  (t)      

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  6  %  stock     . 
Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

South  Indian  4$  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  8$  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  °/  deb.  stock     

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3$  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

BANES. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital. 
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A  more  promising  state  of  affairs  prevails  in  that  other  great 
appanage  of  the  British  Crown,  the  Canadian  Dominion,  where 
trade  and  agriculture  are  flourishing.  The  Budget  statement  just 
made  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  has  given  every  satisfaction, 
especially  as  he  was  able  to  state  that  the  current  year  was 
showing  further  improvement,  and  that  the  outlook  is  very 
cheerful.  The  operations  in  the  money  market  which  he  foretold 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-U  Guaran- 
colonial/  1    teed  by 
%    »        I     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

105 
108 

3| 
3 

!1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

110 

3& 

%  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
%      „       Ins.  Stock 

4,718,100\ 
7,821,900/ 

1904-8f 

103 
103A 

3H  ] 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

%  Reduced  Bonds   . 
%        „      Ins.  Stock 

2,  247,  221  \ 
4,195,915] 

1910 

107 
107 

Si    J 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3J  %  1884  Ins.  Stock  . 

4,598,400 

1909-34* 

104 

31 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,483,500 
10,086,021 

1909-35* 
1938 

107 
101 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

2i%     „             „     (t) 

2,00^),000 

1947 

90 

2if 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PKOVINCIAL. 

BBITIBH  COLUMBIA. 

8  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

1,324,760 

1941 

93 

3fl 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

108 
117 

gji 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

92 

8& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

1,199,100 

1904-6 

103 

4« 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3%  Inscribed.     .     . 

1,881,305 

1937 

90 

3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

103 

3£ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

93 

3i 

•1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

109 

3JL 

Ottawa  6  %  Bonds      . 

92,400 

1904 

5  a 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4J%  20-year  Debs. 

120,000 

1913 

103* 

4$ 

6  Apr.—  6  Oct. 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
334,084 

1923 
drawings 

103 
98 

3r 

8J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20 

112 

4; 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
611,776 

1922-28f 
1913 

103 
101 

81 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J  %  Bonds    .     . 
Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

999,644 
121,200 

1929 
1931 

103 

8j 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

103 

3H 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

108 

*a 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  ma^r  be  redeemed, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

% 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 

$65,000,000 

5 

$100 

115$ 

4rV 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£6,155,000 

4 

100 

107 

3i| 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd,  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

113 

31! 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£11,574,606 

4 

100 

110 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.     .     . 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

9£ 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

ii 

100 

5* 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      .... 

£2,530,000 

4 

83 

4^4 

Do.  4  %  3rd       

£7,168,055 

nil 

it 

•V 

ml 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed      .     .     . 

£5,219,794 

4 

101$ 

4 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

ibo 

133$ 

3J 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

106 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

516 

3* 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

69 

4I56 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$•50 

15 

41 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

51s.  6d. 

1 

38 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

15s. 

13 

24 

31* 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

6* 

5 

7f 

Do.  new    

25,000 

6* 

3 

2 

9f 

British  Columbia  Electrio\0rd. 

20,000 

4* 

10 

7 

Eailway  /Pref. 

120,000 

5 

10 

QI 

gi 

merely  means,  apparently,  the  funding  of  comparatively  small 
temporary  loans  and  the  replacement  of  old  debt  by  new.  No 
fresh  borrowing  seems  contemplated.  The  Government  stocks 
remain  steady  at  the  very  highest  level  of  gilt-edged  securities. 
The  two  great  railways  have  announced  their  dividends  during 
the  month.  That  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  it  was  well  known, 
would  be  5  per  cent,  as  before,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  $2,721,000. 
The  announcement  of  the  issue  of  a  large  amount  of  new  ordinary 
capital  had  no  permanent  effect  on  the  price  of  the  shares  which, 
allowing  for  the  dividend,  are  quoted  exactly  as  they  were  a  month 
ago.  The  payment  by  the  Grand  Trunk  of  4  per  cent,  on  the 
second  preference  stock  was  hardly  up  to  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  which  had  risen  to  the  full  dividend  of  5  per  cent. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

8£  %  Sterling  Debs. 

650,000 

1941 

93 

3£f 

} 

3£  %  Bonds      .     . 

692,500 

1947 

93 

3if 

1 

3  %  Sterling  Bonds 
4%  Inscribed    „ 

325,000 
320,000 

1947 
1913-38* 

80 
105 

4 
3J 

>1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4°/        „       Stock 

522,098 

1935 

109 

»A 

\ 

4  %  Cons.  Ins. 

200,000 

1936 

109 

sS 

) 

*  Yiejd  cajcula.ted  on  earlier  da^e  of  redemption, 
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The  line  is  still  doing  very  well  in  the  way  of  traffic  receipts, 
however,  and  the  stocks  have  improved  in  market  value.  There 
has  been  a  big  jump  in  the  price  of  the  Canada  Company's  shares 
from  32J  to  38,  while  Hudson  Bays  have  receded  to  a  slight 
extent. 

During  the  past  month  there  has  been  very  little  business  in 
Australian  Government  securities.  The  tone  has  been  firm  but 
the  activity  which  marked  the  two  previous  months  has  com- 
pletely subsided.  Prices  have,  however,  been  well  maintained 
and  the  alterations  in  quotations  are  almost  entirely  due  to 
deduction  of  the  April  dividends.  Bank  shares  remain  steady, 
there  being  nothing  in  the  profit  statements  or  dividend  declara- 

AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock'  t) 
3J%  „  „  't) 
3%  „  „  0 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
5,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

116 
104 
95£ 

3& 

34 

1  Jan.  —  1  July 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4£%  Bonds  .  .  . 
4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%  „  1885(0 
3£o%  „  1889(i) 

*  /O  II  •  • 

3%  „  (t)  .  . 

5,000,000 
5,410,500 
6,000,000 
12,000,000 
2,107,000 
4,591,579 

1904 
1908-13f 
1920 
1921-6t 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

102 
102J 
111 
104 
105 
96£ 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4%  „  (t) 
3J  %  „  „  (t) 
3%  „  „  (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,516,734 
3,548,800 

1913-15f 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

104 
112 
104 
95 

1 
1 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  °/ 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 

1907-16f 
1916 

103A 
105 

3fi 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

01  Of 

oV°  "  "  ' 

°   /O                  II                              II             • 
O  of 
**  /O               II                          II           • 

7,774,500 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
After  1916J 

106 
104 
94 
94 

3^ 
3A 

jl  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 
|1  Jan.—  1  July. 

WESTEBN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 

3i%  ,,  0  •  • 
3  %  „  A.. 

Q    Of                                             j.\ 
3/0                 II                        t)      •           • 

1,876,000 
880,000 
3,750,000 
1,000,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35 
1915-35J 
1927J 

108 
102 
94 
93 

3 

SA 

* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3}  %  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 
4%  „  „  W 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40 
1920-40 
1920-40 

104 
111 
94& 

n 

3A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

a 

"18 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment^ 
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AUSTRALIAN  MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

105 

N 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

104 

3£t 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comre.  5%  Bds.       J 

500,000    |  1908-9 

105 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000    i  1918-21* 

104 

Sf 

Melbourne        Trams\ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

108J 

Si 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

4& 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

103 

Stt 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

.300,000 

1919 

104 

3f 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BAKES  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  . 

12,000 
£380,000 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,  COO 

5 

nil* 

4 

10 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

4 
99* 
37* 
103 

80 

6* 
5 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .     .     .     . 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

97,500 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
4 

4 
8 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

43 
38 
100 

103 
51 

*tt 

1» 

11 

7i 

Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%           „                               .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,491,400 

4 
4 

100 
100 

100 

113 
105 

71* 

4* 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Eeduced      .     .     . 
Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 

£1,234,850 
20,000 
14,200 

48s. 
£3f 
11 

100 
20 

29 
64 

47 

tf 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do  5  */  Cum.  Pref  

42,479 
87,500 

10 
5 

1 
10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  19C8-12. 
Do.  4£  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£550,000 
£250,000 

5 
4} 

100 
100 

109 
1C4 

tions  to  induce  much  movement  in  prices.  The  stagnation  which 
has  so  long  characterised  the  market  for  Australian  miscellaneous 
securities  shows  no  sign  of  abatement. 

The  cool  reception  accorded  to  the  recent  New  Zealand  loan 
appears  to  have  had  a  discouraging  influence  on  the  Australian 
Governments.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  were  credited 
with  the  desire  to  borrow  on  the  London  market,  but  the 
rumours  to  this  effect  have  been  denied,  and  the  Governments 
concernecl  are  stated  to  feave  Decided  to  rely  upon  local  resources 
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for  their  loan  requirements  in  the  near  future.  In  December  last 
the  South  Australian  Parliament  authorised  the  raising  of  a  loan 
of  £820,000,  and  it  was  thought  this  might  be  placed  in  London, 
but  the  Government  are  asking  for  the  amount  locally  against 
Treasury  Bills  bearing  interest  at  3J  per  cent.  These  will  not 
be  offered  in  bulk,  but  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Treasury.  They 
are  to  be  issued  at  par  and  will  have  a  currency  of  not  more 
than  three  years.  The  amount  required  is  not  large,  and  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  locally ;  at  all  events 
the  decision  to  avoid  the  London  market  for  the  present  seems  a 
wise  one. 

Business  in  and  with  Australia  is  being  sadly  hampered  by  the 
delay  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  tariff  question.  Discussion  of 
the  bill  in  the  Federal  House  of  Kepresentatives  seems  to  be 
endless,  and  constant  changes  are  made  in  the  duties  to  the  great 
embarrassment  of  traders.  It  is  hoped  that  the  beginning  of 
April  will  see  the  Bill  through  the  Lower  House,  but  in  view  of 
past  experience  it  is  not  well  to  be  over  confident.  The  free 
trade  party  is  vigorous  and  persistent  in  fighting  the  Government 
proposals  and  has  secured  the  removal  or  reduction  of  many  items 
in  the  tariff  list.  Whether  the  opposition  will  be  equally  strenuous 
in  the  Senate  is  a  matter  for  conjecture,  but  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  is  deplorable,  and  it  will  be  a  great  relief  when  the  whole 
question  is  definitely  settled. 

While  the  commercial  interests  of  Australia  are  suffering  from 
this  cause  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  interests  are  adversely 
affected  by  an  even  more  serious  cause.  The  hopes  of  a  better 
season,  based  on  the  rains  reported  some  time  ago,  were  by  no 
means  completely  justified.  It  was  almost  concluded  that  the 
long  drought  of  seven  years  had  broken  up,  but  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case  and  over  large  areas  the  conditions  remain  ex- 
tremely unfavourable.  New  South  Wales  is  now  the  worst 
sufferer,  and  unless  immediate  relief  is  experienced  in  the  shape 
of  good  rains  the  outlook  will  become  most  gloomy. 

According  to  a  report  from  Melbourne  the  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  a  Commonwealth  coinage  will  shortly 
issue  a  report.  This,  it  is  stated,  will  recommend  a  radical  altera- 
tion in  the  existing  system,  involving,  if  the  forecast  is  correct,  the 
practical  adoption  of  a  decimal  coinage  in  which  the  florin  will 
be  the  unit  instead  of  the  sovereign  as  at  present.  Sovereigns 
and  half-sovereigns  will,  however,  be  retained  as  ten  and  five 
florin  pieces  respectively.  Shillings  and  sixpences  will  naturally 
take  their  places  as  half  and  quarter  florins  respectively,  and 
other  existing  coins,  though  not  so  easily  expressed  in  decimal 
relationship  to  the  florin,  will  be  retained  for  convenience'  sake. 
Whether  these  proposals  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price,    j  Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3J%      „            „      (t) 
3%        „            „      (t) 

266,300 
288,400 
29,150,302 
6,161,167 
3,634,005 

1914 
1908 
1929 
1940 
1945 

112           3ff 
100           5 
112           3/5 
105           3* 

94       i     3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 
Quarterly. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW  ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
.Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable 

Price. 

Yield.       Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

112 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

111 

*& 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4%Gua.  Stockf     ./ 

£2,000,000 

— 

100J 

*& 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

|    200,000 

1926 

126£ 

*& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

107 

4A        1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

123J 

*A 

Napier    Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

109 

4^     [l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

4i      iJ 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  10  % 

3f 

6H 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

104£ 

»& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

93 

fif 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

408,600 

1934 

105 

*tt 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts. 
Loan  

100,000 

drawings 

122 

4|f      }l  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

M 

122 

44f       1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

109 

4           1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

106 

3f         1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

Federal  Parliament  remains  to  be  seen,  but  if  adopted  they  will 
afford  an  interesting  object-lesson  which  may  encourage  advocates 
of  a  decimal  system  for  Great  Britain. 

The  report  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia  for  the  half-year  ended 
14th  October  last,  shows  net  profits  amounting  to  .£140,077. 
The  Directors  have  appropriated  £40,000  to  reserve  fund  and 
£20,000  in  reduction  of  cost  of  bank  premises,  and  recommend  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  absorb 
£80,000,  leaving  £14,237  to  be  carried  forward. 

A  marked  change  has  come  over  the  market  for  South  African 
securities,  the  boom  in  mining  shares  having  died  out  for  the 
time  being  ;  and  the  latest  war  news  is  not  calculated  to  set  it 
going  again.  Government  stocks  and  the  less  speculative  glass  of 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

i£  %  Bonds      .     . 
4  %  1883        „ 
4  %  1886        „ 
3J  %  1886       „ 
3  %  1886         „ 

1,029,000 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
5,656,780 
4,357,400 

1915-19* 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49* 
1933-43 

104 
109 
108 
103 
96 

O-rv 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4}  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

01     O/ 

3V           "               '      ' 

3/0                   II                          •          • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
2,555,000 

1919 
1937 
1939 
1929-49 

112 
117 
104 
94 

J!4 
1 

16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  Town  4  %  Debs. 

362,000 

1943 

105 

8*1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3k  7          ... 

388,000 

1948 

99 

8§ 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

Durban  3£  %  Inscribed 
Do.  4%  Inscribed.     . 

300,000 
250,000 

1949 

1951 

97 

107 

sf 

8| 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  3£  % 

200,000 

1939 

93 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs.        .... 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

103 

415 

Northern  Bailway  of  the   S.  African\ 
Bep  4  7  Bonds            .                      .  / 

£1,500,000 

nil 

100 

95 

nil 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Bed.    . 

£1,005,400 

nil 

100 

108 

nil 

Bhodesia   Blys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

103 

*M 

Boyal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Bed.    . 

•  £1,814,877 

5 

100 

69* 

7| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

80,000 
120,000 

5 
12 

5 
6* 

1? 

ft! 

Bobinson  South  African  Banking 

744,000 

5 

4 

5H 

si 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

50,000 

16 

25 

81 

*tt 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

30,000 

37 

5 

25 

South  African  Breweries 

462,589 

22J 

1 

BJ 

6jb$ 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

4,373,559 

nil 

1 

3& 

nil 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  Bed  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

106J 

4.11 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

34,033 
10,000 
45,000 

4 

5 

10 
10 
7 

12 
* 

f 

South  African  Supply  and  Cold\  Ord. 

300,000 

105 

1 

8| 

12 

Storage  ./  Pref. 

150,000 

7 

1 

5  | 

• 
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securities,  however,  have  not  been  much  affected  by  the  setback, 
and  in  other  respects  the  situation  is  not  discouraging.  The 
output  of  gold  steadily  increases  as  more  and  more  of  the  mines 
resume  operations,  and  a  recent  telegram  describes  the  finances 
of  Natal  as  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  treasurer  in  making 
his  Budget  statement  said  the  revenue  for  the  past  year  was 
£683,000  above  the  estimate  and  showed  a  surplus  of  £489,809 
over  the  expenditure.  He  estimated  the  surplus  for  the  current 
year  at  £316,000.  The  shares  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany have  fallen  back  in  sympathy  with  others  of  a  similar  class 
and  because  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Ehodes  ;  the  quotation  is 
now  only  3^  as  compared  with  4^  when  I  last  wrote.  The 
debentures  of  the  Northern  Kailway  of  the  South  African 
Republic  and  of  the  Pretoria-Pietersburg  Railway  have  moved  up, 
as  a  settlement  with  regard  to  the  arrears  of  interest  is  expected 
to  be  arranged  shortly. 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 

Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.    . 

375,000 

1925-42f 

101 

3& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  . 

250,000 

1923-45* 

92 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins..     .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

114 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  

1,450,000 

1940 

95J 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.     .     . 

341,800 
1,098,907 

1918-43* 
1934 

104 
108 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%ins.     .     .     . 

1,441,200 

1919-49* 

100 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

102J 

2$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins  
Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 

482,390 
422,593 

1937 
1917-42* 

112 
106 

3§ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

400,000 

1927-44f 

94 

3J 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     ./ 

80,000 

Div.  £3^ 

63 

5A 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(Q  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Some  interest  has  been  displayed  in  Crown  Colony  stocks,  as 
several  of  the  Governments  have  complied  with  the  provisions  for 
admitting  their  securities  to  the  Trustee  list.  Trinidad  was  the 
first  to  come  in  as  a  preliminary  to  floating  a  new  loan  which  was 
very  well  received.  The  other  colonies  which  have  complied  with 
the  conditions  are  Hong  Kong  and  St.  Lucia.  Preparations  are 
being  made  for  a  Gold  Coast  loan  which  will  apparently  bear 
three  per  cent,  interest,  with  91  as  the  issue  price. 

TBUSTEE. 

March  18,  1902. 
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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW     • 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  III.  MAY,   1902.  No.   16. 

CECIL   RHODES 

I. 
AS  A  MAN  AND  A  FRIEND. 

ABLEE  pens  than  mine  have  written  of  Cecil  Khodes  in  almost 
every  public  capacity.  As  statesman,  financier,  Imperial  bene- 
factor, his  fame  is  now  world-wide ;  and  all  people  and  all  lands 
know  and  appreciate  the  intensity  of  the  loss  which  has  so  suddenly 
fallen  upon  the  British  Empire.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pursue 
this  theme,  fascinating  as  it  is,  or  to  reproduce  in  paraphrase  the 
various  events  of  that  noble  career  cut  off  long  before  reaching  its 
zenith.  My  desire  is  rather  to  say  a  few  words  about  Ehodes  as 
a  man  and  a  friend — a  man  always  ready  to  listen  to  any  appeal 
for  help  from  his  fellow  creatures,  and  a  friend  on  whom  you  could 
rely  in  any  emergency. 

It  is  just  twenty  years  this  month  since  Rhodes  and  I  first 
met  one  another  in  Kimberley .  Then,  it  was  the  financial  rather 
than  the  political  situation  that  was  engaging  the  minds  of  men 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  it  was  an  open  secret  that  if  the  diamond 
industry  collapsed,  and  the  Cape  deprived  of  its  main  source  of 
income,  a  crisis  must  have  arisen  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
would  have  jepoardised  the  future  of  the  Colony.  At  that  time 
Ehodes  was  endeavouring  to  evolve  order  out  of  the  chaos  which 
had  followed  upon  over-speculation  in  the  diamond  industry.  As 
every  one  knows  his  efforts  in  that  direction  were  crowned  with 
complete  success,  the  result  being  the  establishment  of  that 
powerful  corporation  known  as  the  De  Beers  Consolidated  Diamond 
Mines  Company,  Limited,  destined  by  him  to  become  the  agent, 
VOL.  III.— No.  16.  2  B 
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both  politically  and  financially  for  assisting  the  expansion  of  the 
British  Empire  in  South  Africa. 

To  Rhodes'  South  African  friends  it  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  he  should  have  been  so  misunderstood  by  his  own 
countrymen.  To  us,  I  speak  as  an  Afrikander  born,  he  was  first 
an  Englishman,  a  passionate  lover  of  his  country.  Hence  the 
greatest  libel  ever  passed  upon  him  was  the  accusation  of  ulterior 
motives  in  his  policy  of  Imperial  aggrandisement.  In  him  existed 
the  true  spirit  of  the  patriot.  Alas  !  unrecognisable  to-day  by  the 
majority  of  mankind  because  of  its  extreme  rarity.  To  all  who 
knew  him  it  was  evident  that  patriotism  was  the  mainspring  of 
his  life  and  the  South  African  Dutch,  inspired  by  a  kindred 
feeling  for  their  own  country,  fully  understood  the  force  it  gave 
him,  and  the  menace  he  was  to  their  hope  of  establishing  what 
Rhodes  has  so  pertinently  called  "  a  Dutch  Republic  upon  an 
Afrikander  basis." 

I  have  ridden  over  the  veldt  with  him  for  many  thousands  of 
miles,  and  on  these  occasions  he  often  gave  expression  to  the  vast 
ideas  that  were  passing  through  his  mind.  Many  spoke  of  them 
as  dreams,  but  to  Rhodes  they  were  no  dreams,  for  the  leitmotif 
of  each  was  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  his  people. 
He  never  tired  of  pointing  out  that  the  world  was  filling  up  and 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  the 
good  vacant  patches  that  yet  remained.  The  acquisition  of 
breathing  spaces  for  his  countrymen  was  always  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts,  and  this  idea  he  sought  to  carry  out  at  every 
opportunity.  Nothing  was  too  large  and  nothing  too  small  in 
this  respect,  and  though  his  views  spread  at  times  to  boundless 
space,  he  invariably  developed  and  beautified  the  place  in  which 
for  the  time  being  he  was  living. 

To  cite  an  early  example,  I  woul<f  mention  that  the  moment  it 
became  possible  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  white 
employees  of  the  De  Beers  mines,  he  founded  what  is  known  as 
the  Kennilworth  estate  for  their  sole  use  and  benefit.  Only 
persons  who  have  lived  in  the  dust  and  heat  of  Kimberley  can 
appreciate  what  this  charming  little  retreat  means  to  tired  men 
who  have  laboured  all  day  in  the  glare  of  the  sun.  Here  one  sees 
miles  of  shady  avenues,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fruit  trees, 
flower  gardens,  recreation  grounds,  swimming  baths,  public 
libraries  and  clubs.  In  short  everything  which  can  elevate  and 
make  life  more  pleasant  and  enjoyable  to  the  individual.  Rhodes 
also  initiated  and  carried  out  another  great  reform  at  Kimberley 
which,  owing  in  part  to  ignorance  and  in  part  to  the  misguided 
zeal  of  certain  Exeter  Hall  orators,  has  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented in  this  country.  I  refer  to  the  compound  system,  by  which 
all  natives  working  for  the  De  Beers  company  agree  to  reside 
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absolutely  in  the  compound  during  their  six  months'  term  of 
service.  Before  the  system  was  introduced  Kimberley  was  over- 
run with  illicit  diamond  buyers  who  made  it  their  business  to 
tempt  the  native  to  steal  diamonds  from  the  mines,  the  reward 
generally  being  the  vilest  of  raw  spirits,  which  in  its  turn  produced 
every  crime  under  the  sun.  Scarce  wonder  that  Kimberley  became 
a  veritable  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  What  a  change  was  seen  under 
the  compound  system  !  All  liquor  was  excluded,  no  white  men 
except  officials  were  admitted  and  the  labourers  were  better  housed, 
fed  and  looked  after  than  any  class  of  manual  labourers  in  Europe. 
As  a  natural  consequence  the  illicit  diamond  buyer  practically 
disappeared,  and  Kimberley  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
well  ordered  towns  in  South  Africa. 

Besides  what  was  done  at  Kimberley,  Rhodes'  ideas  for  the 
improvement  of  this  part  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  comfort 
of  its  inhabitants  took  practical  shape  in  various  other  directions. 
He  spent  much  of  his  own  money  upon  horse  and  cattle  breeding, 
and  for  this  purpose  imported  the  best  blood  stock.  Probably  Cecil 
Rhodes  was  the  only  man  who  ever  induced  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
to  part  with  any  of  his  valuable  Angora  goats.  He  also  gave  the 
impetus  to  scientific  fruit-farming  and  expended  large  sums  on 
irrigation  works  such  as  the  huge  dam  in  the  Matoppos.  And  all 
this  was  done  not  for  personal  interest  or  his  own  temporary 
enjoyment  but  solely  for  the  welfare  of  posterity. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  Rhodes  was  not  a  good  man  of 
business.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have  never  met  his  equal.  He 
could  as  easily  have  made  fifty  as  five  millions,  if  money-getting 
had  been  his  object  in  life.  But  it  was  not.  His  aim  was  a 
loftier  one,  and  he  seemed  to  work  on  a  different  plane  to  most 
men.  That  he  was  rich,  very  rich,  we  all  knew,  but  somehow  or 
other  in  daily  association  with  him  it  was  impossible  to  regard 
him  as  a  rich  man,  and  those  about  him  unconsciously  became 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  dominated  him — that  the  fortune  which 
he  had  amassed  was  merely  held  in  trust  for  his  country.  Money, 
as  money,  did  not  interest  him  in  the  least,  he  looked  upon  the 
making  of  it  as  the  necessary  evil  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
ideas.  Probably  no  man  who  has  ever  lived  in  South  Africa  has 
given  away  so  much  and  so  unostentatiously  as  did  Cecil  Rhodes. 
His  purse  was  always  open  to  his  friends,  in  fact  to  any  one  in 
need.  To  my  own  knowledge  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
young  men  owe  their  start  in  life  to  him,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  many  have  repaid  him  with  bitter  ingratitude.  Rhodes 
often  showed  me  two  large  drawers  in  his  study  at  Groote  Schuur 
full  of  letters  recommending  young  men  from  the  old  country, 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  every  case  received  his  consideration, 
and  90  per  cent,  his  help  and  assistance.  Hundreds  of  women 
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can  also  testify  to  his  generosity,  while  any  charity,  no  matter  of 
what  religious  denomination,  had  but  to  ask  in  order  to  receive. 
Nor  was  it  only  when  money  was  coming  in  fast  that  Rhodes 
gave  of  his  substance  to  others  less  fortunate  than  himself.  I  well 
remember  his  first  visit  to  Rhodesia  after  the  Matabele  rebellion. 
At  that  time  he  was  himself  hard  pressed  for  money,  and  things 
were  looking  dark  all  round.  The  town  was  passing  through  a 
stage  of  severe  depression,  and  all  sorts  of  people  were  asking 
for  pecuniary  aid.  I  knew  pretty  well  what  was  going  on,  but 
Rhodes  would  say  nothing.  At  last,  after  repeated  inquiries,  he 
admitted  to  me  that  he  had  given  away  .£17,000  in  three  days. 
That  was  really  more  than  he  could  afford  at  the  time,  seeing  the 
responsibilities  he  had  to  meet  in  so  many  directions. 

All  through  the  number  of  years  that  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know  Cecil  Rhodes  he  led  the  most  regular  and  abstemious  of 
lives.  An  early  riser,  he  was  usually  up  about  six  o'clock;  he 
rode  till  nine  when  he  returned  for  his  bath  and  breakfast. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  would  begin  work  and  go  straight  on 
till  lunch,  which  for  him  was  a  very  small  meal,  his  only  drink 
being  a  glass  or  two  of  light  wine.  Work  again  occupied  his 
time  till  dinner  when  it  was  his  pleasure  to  gather  his  friends 
around  him ;  he  was  very  hospitable  and  liked  to  see  his 
friends  enjoy  themselves,  but  for  himself  he  ate  and  drank 
sparingly.  After  dinner  he  would  converse  with  his  guests  always 
about  something  great  and  interesting ;  loose  conversation  he 
disliked,  and  at  ten  o'clock  he  invariably  retired  to  bed. 

His  personal  expenditure  was  almost  nominal,  and  his  gear 
and  outfit  always  of  the  simplest.  When  travelling  on  the 
Rhodesian  veldt  the  ordinary  camp  fare  was  good  enough  for 
him.  Many  a  weary  prospector  can  recall  the  day  when  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  Rhodes'  outfit ;  he  was  always 
given  a  lift  on  the  wagon  and  a  seat  at  the  camp  dinner  in  the 
evening.  I  recollect  one  night  on  our  way  home  from  Beira 
arriving  at  Marandella's.  The  air  was  cold  and  bleak,  and  during 
the  wait  for  dinner  Rhodes  took  a  stroll  round.  While  thus 
engaged  he  came  across  the  most  ragged  old  prospector  I  think 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  man  was  munching  a  loaf  of  dry  bread 
given  him  by  the  wayside  innkeeper.  In  his  usual  jerky  manner 
Rhodes  said  to  him  :  "  Don't  eat  that  bread,  come  and  have  dinner 
with  me." 

He  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  Men  of  all  classes  interested 
him.  He  knew  no  distinctions  that  way.  It  was  the  man  he 
looked  at.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  despised  birth  or 
culture,  but  he  thought  no  less  of  a  man  who  possessed  neither, 
provided  he  had  the  qualities  which  he  admired.  It  was  the 
idler  and  the  loafer  that  Rhodes  abhorred.  Every  man,  he  con- 
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sidered,  should  work,  and  work  hard.  The  friends  he  saw  most 
of  were  those  who  worked  with  him  and  who  assisted  him  in 
carrying  out  his  ideas.  But  he  was  always  loyal  to  his  old 
acquaintances,  and  old  associations  were  very  dear  to  him.  But 
as  his  life  was  spent  in  pressing  on  a  forward  policy  his  time  was 
fully  occupied  in  the  concerns  and  surroundings  which  crowded 
in  upon  him  at  almost  every  step  he  took  in  developing  the 
numberless  schemes  connected  with  his  lifework  in  South 
Africa.  The  vital  interest  he  evinced  in  everything  made  him  the 
most  charming  companion,  and  withal  he  was  of  such  a  simple 
nature  that  he  could  be  as  happy  as  a  schoolboy  on  a  holiday. 
His  kindness  and  consideration  to  his  friends  was  unfailing,  and 
when  one  remembers  that  for  many  years  he  was  fighting  the 
onslaughts  of  an  insidious  disease  which,  while  sapping  his  life, 
threatened  all  his  hopes,  the  wonder  is  that  he  was  able  to  do 
the  vast  amount  of  work  he  did  or  that  he  ever  had  a  kind  word 
for  anybody. 

Money  never  weighed  with  Bhodes  as  against  the  claims  of 
friendship.  Very  few  people  know  that  he  could  have  possessed 
practically  the  whole  of  the  Witwatersrandt  goldfields.  When, 
in  1886,  I  was  acting  as  his  representative  in  the  Transvaal,  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  securing  unlimited  wealth,  but  he  left  all 
to  nurse  a  friend  who  was  ill  at  Kimberley,  remaining  with  him 
for  months  until  the  end  came.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  oc- 
casion. It  was  a  most  anxious  and  exciting  time  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  I  had  been  able  to  secure  certain  options  for  Khodes 
which,  if  he  had  taken  them  up,  would  have  secured  for  him 
properties  now  valued  at  hundreds  of  millions  sterling.  One 
morning  I  met  him  as  usual,  when  he  said  to  me :  "  So  and  so  is 
ill,"  mentioning  the  name  of  his  greatest  personal  friend  at  that 
time,  "  very  ill.  I  must  go  to  him."  "But,"  I  said,  "what 
about  the  options?  You  must  wait.  You  cannot  go  now." 
Bhodes  answered  in  that  decisive  yet  dreamy  manner  so  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  "I  must  go  to  my  friend."  Next  morning  the 
passer-by  might  have  seen  Cecil  Khodes  climbing  up  a  heavily- 
laden  mail  cart,  preparatory  to  undertaking  a  journey  300  miles 
to  Kimberley  by  road,  which  would  be  perhaps  best  described  as 
a  track  across  the  veldt.  Making  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible 
on  the  top  of  a  pile  of  mail  bags,  he  bade  me  good-bye.  At  the 
last  moment  I  tried  again  to  get  him  to  settle  with  me  about  the 
options,  but  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  "  Telegraph  to  me  at 
Kimberley,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  reply."  I  did  telegraph  many 
times,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Bhodes  was  sitting  and  watching 
by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  friend.  My  telegrams  doubtless 
remained  unopened,  or  at  any  rate  they  received  no  attention,  as 
I  got  no  answer.  The  opportunity  was  lost  for  ever,  and  what 
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is  now  regarded  as  the  richest  gold-producing  area  in  the  world, 
and  which  might  have  belonged  to  Rhodes  almost  for  the  asking, 
passed  into  other  hands. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Kruger  and  Rhodes  met  at 
luncheon  in  the  mining  camp  of  Ferreira's  Township  when 
Ehodes  made  his  famous  "young  burgher"  speech,  in  which 
he  appealed  to  Kruger  to  treat  the  new-comers  fairly  and  to  allow 
them  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country  and  have  a  voice 
in  the  direction  of  its  affairs.  When  Rhodes  sat  down,  Kruger 
looked  at  his  watch,  and  all  the  answer  he  made  was,  "  Mij  tiyd 
is  op,  Ik  moet  vertrek."  (My  time  is  up,  I  must  be  off.) 

The  death  of  Cecil  Rhodes  has  left  a  void  in  many  hearts. 
South  Africa  is  deprived  of  its  greatest  benefactor,  and  British, 
Dutch  and  native  alike,  mourn  his  loss.  For  his  friends  his 
place  can  never  be  filled. 

II. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  INDABA. 

Now  that  death  has  removed  from  our  midst  the  man  to 
whom  the  British  Empire  owes  the  possession  known  as  Rhodesia, 
it  may  be  of  public  interest  to  tell  the  inner  history  of  that  cele- 
brated indaba  in  the  Matoppos  which  will  ever  remain  a  silent 
monument  to  the  glorious  memory  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  In  November 
before  the  Raid  I  went  down  from  Buluwayo  to  Cape  Town  for  a 
short  holiday,  and  during  my  visit  stayed  with  Rhodes  at  Groote 
Schuur.  At  this  time  the  Uitlander  question  in  the  Transvaal 
was  becoming  more  and  more  prominent,  and  quite  Unexpectedly 
one  morning  the  manifesto  of  the  Transvaal  National  Union  ap- 
peared in  the  Cape  papers.  Naturally,  the  document  formed  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation  that  morning  at  breakfast,  and  Rhodes 
freely  discussed  its  probable  effect  on  the  situation.  As  a  past 
resident  for  some  years  in  the  Transvaal,  I  was  much  interested 
in  the  political  problems  developing  there,  and  after  a  short  con- 
sideration decided  to  leave  for  Johannesburg  in  order  to  see  for 
myself  what  was  going  on  there.  Rhodes  did  not  give  me  the 
faintest  hint  that  he  knew  anything  more  of  the  matter  than  had 
appeared  in  the  papers,  but  upon  announcing  my  intention  of 
returning  to  Buluwayo,  via  Johannesburg,  he  tried  hard  to  per- 
suade me  to  take  the  usual  route,  via  Mafeking.  Finding  that  I 
was  determined  on  the  Transvaal  route,  he  said,  at  parting  :  "  Well, 
if  you  will  go,  be  careful  and  don't  run  your  head  into  a  noose." 
When,  months  afterwards,  around  the  camp-fire  in  Rhodesia,  I 
asked  him  why  he  had  not  enlightened  me  as  to  the  probable 
course  of  events  on  the  Witwatersrandt,  he  replied  that  the 
political  divisions  in  my  family  on  the  pan-Afrikander  question 
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were  well  known  to  him,  and  at  a  critical  time  he  was  reluctant 
to  say  anything  that  might  influence  me  one  way  or  the  other. 

On  my  release  from  Pretoria  Prison  in  the  following  June, 
I  returned  at  once,  in  company  with  Colonel  Frank  Rhodes,  to 
Matabeleland,  to  find  that  country,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
Rhodesia,  in  a  most  parlous  state.  The  native  rebellion  had 
spread  from  Matabeleland  over  practically  the  whole  of  Rhodesia. 
Rinderpest  had  swept  the  country  clear  of  cattle  as  far  down  as 
Kimberley.  The  only  road  from  the  south  left  open  was  the  one 
through  the  Mangwe  Pass,  which  had  been  occupied  and  fortified 
through  the  foresight  of  Colonel  Wools- Sampson.  During  the 
preceding  April  Wools- Sampson  and  I  had  been  allowed  on  bail 
to  proceed  to  Buluwayo  in  order  to  bring  my  two  little  children 
down  country ;  it  was  during  this  hurried  visit  that  Sampson 
insisted  that  the  Mangwe  Pass  should  be  held  at  all  costs,  and 
in  one  week  Sampson  fortified  and  occupied  the  pass  so  effectually 
that  it  caused  no  further  uneasiness.  Arriving  in  Buluwayo  we 
found  that  Rhodes  had  gone  with  Plumer's  force,  which  had 
marched  to  attack  Thaba's  Imamba.  The  conspicuous  courage 
which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  is  well  known.  Rhodes  had 
a  remarkable  dread  of  any  physical  mutilation  of  his  person,  and 
it  must  have  been  by  the  exercise  of  the  very  highest  form  of 
moral  courage  that  he  forced  himself  into  positions  where  he  was 
constantly  tired  at  at  close  range  by  rifles  and  elephant  guns 
loaded  with  pot-legs  and  other  uncanny  things  that  made  ghastly 
wounds. 

On  his  return  from  Thaba's  Imamba  he  found  that  General 
Carrington  had  arrived  and  taken  over  the  chief  command.  The 
condition  of  the  country  at  this  time  could  not  well  have  been 
worse.  Excepting  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  around  each  of  the 
towns  of  Buluwayo  and  G-welo,  the  whole  of  Matabeleland 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel  natives,  the  only  road  open  being 
the  one  already  mentioned  to  Maf eking  (500  miles  away),  then 
the  nearest  point  of  the  railroad.  Transport,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  cattle  supply,  was  absolutely  unobtainable,  and  food-stuffs  were 
at  famine  prices  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  well-to-do 
classes  in  Bulawayo,  who,  in  common  with  the  poorer  people, 
were  forced  to  accept  free  rations  from  the  Chartered  Company. 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  riding  into  Buluwayo  from  Carrington's 
base  camp  in  the  Matoppos  accompanied  by  Captain  Holford,  now 
equerry  to  the  King,  and  Captain,  now  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  Governor 
of  Western  Australia.  It  was  an  early  ride,  and  we  breakfasted 
at  the  "  Silver  Grill,"  the  local  Cafe  Royal,  which  consisted  of 
an  iron  shanty  with  one  room.  We  had  one  egg  each  with  a 
small  rasher  of  bacon,  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  tea,  and  the 
bill  amounted  to  just  over  ^64  for  the  three  of  us.  I  give  this 
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instance  in  order  to  show  the  difficulties  confronting  Rhodes  at 
the  time. 

Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  country  all  operations  against 
the  enemy  had  to  be  carried  on  by  mounted  men ;  it  was  therefore 
essential  that  the  horses  should  be  kept  as  fit  as  possible,  and  the 
Chartered  Company  was  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  this  result,  to 
bring  up  horse-fodder  by  Zeederberg's  mule  coaches  from  Mafe- 
king  at  a  cost  of  2s.  Qd.  per  pound  for  carriage !  When  I  say 
that  the  cost  of  everything  in  the  way  of  food  in  the  country 
was  in  like  proportion,  it  will  be  understood  that  Bhodes  was 
faced  with  as  grave  a  situation  as  could  very  well  exist. 

Within  a  few  days  after  Bhodes'  return  to  Buluwayo,  General 
Carrington  moved  with  a  force  of  about  2000  men  towards  the 
Matoppos  with  the  intention  of  clearing  the  rebels  out  of  their 
main  stronghold.  Ehodes  accompanied  the  column,  and  I  went 
with  him.  The  first  base  camp  was  formed  on  the  Sauerdale 
farm,  eight  miles  north  of  the  spot  where  his  remains  lie  buried, 
and  from  this  spot  several  expeditions  were  made  into  the 
Matoppos  with  the  object  of  attacking  the  rebels.  Two  im- 
portant actions  were  fought.  One  expedition  under  the  personal 
command  of  General  Carrington  attempted  to  drive  the  rebels 
under  Babyana  out  of  the  Kantoor;  in  this  engagement  we 
suffered  far  more  severely  than  the  enemy  did,  the  rugged  and 
impossible  nature  of  the  Matoppos  at  this  point  making  the 
effort  hopeless.  Whilst  we  were  engaged  with  Babyana  we 
heard  Tyrie  Lang's  guns  in  action  to  the  west,  where  he  had 
been  heavily  attacked  at  dawn.  Lang's  casualties  were  unusually 
heavy ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  every  one  that  our  force 
was  far  too  small  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  Within  the 
first  fortnight's  operations  in  the  hills  we  had  casualties  amounting 
to  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  force ;  and  every  evening  at  dinner 
Ehodes  used  to  calculate  how  long  it  would  take  at  this  rate  for 
Carrington's  force  to  be  entirely  exterminated. 

Meanwhile  the  General  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  large 
reinforcements  would  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  completely 
suppress  the  rebellion,  and  estimated  that  at  least  another  10,000 
men  would  be  required.  When  this  information  became  known 
to  Bhodes  he  was  very  much  perturbed,  and  he  told  me  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  Chartered  Company  to  face  the 
expenditure  required  for  these  reinforcements.  At  his  request 
Colonel  Bridge,  the  Imperial  Transport  Officer,  drew  up  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  cost  of  bringing  up  the  extra  force  suggested. 
During  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Bhodesia,  referred  to  above, 
the  estimate  was  very  high,  running  into  many  millions.  Bhodes 
at  once  said  that  the  three  or  four  millions  already  spent  he  could 
finance,  but  the  additional  expense  proposed  would  break  the 
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Chartered  Company.  He  immediately  made  up  his  mind  that  in 
a  speedy  peace  lay  the  salvation  of  the  Company.  And  here  I 
may  state  that  the  Imperial  Government  had  firmly  declined  to 
bear  any  part  of  the  military  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

At  this  critical  time  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Company  Ehodes 
showed  himself  again  the  man  of  action  which  he  ever  was.  His 
position  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty ;  at  that  time  he  had  no 
official  status  as  regards  the  Chartered  Company,  and  it  was  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  Imperial  officers  in  control  would 
consent  to  a  peace  with  the  undefeated  rebels.  Bhodes,  however, 
kept  his  own  counsel,  and  quietly  explained  the  position  to  me 
with  instructions  that  I  should  try  and  find  some  loyal  natives 
who  would  be  willing,  for  material  considerations,  to  take  a 
message  from  him  to  the  rebel  chiefs  in  the  Matoppos.  I  went 
into  Buluwayo  and  interviewed  Likuni,  the  brother  of  Lo  Bengula 
— Likuni  had  remained  loyal  and  was  living  at  the  moment  in  a 
temporary  fortified  kraal  just  outside  Buluwayo  with  his  family. 
He  was  well  known  to  me,  being  a  tenant  resident  on  Sauerdale, 
which  property  then  belonged  to  the  Company,  of  which  I  was 
manager  in  Khodesia.  Likuni,  after  listening  carefully  to  the 
proposition,  at  once  refused  either  to  go  himself  or  to  allow  any 
of  his  men  .to  undertake  the  mission,  explaining  to  me  that  the 
rebels  were  so  incensed  against  their  countrymen  who  had  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  whites  that  he  or  any  of  his  people  would  be 
killed  on  sight  should  they  venture  near  the  rebel  chiefs.  No 
amount  of  persuasion  or  offers  of  money  or  cattle  could  induce 
the  old  man  or  any  of  his  people  to  consent  to  my  proposal. 

After  fruitless  attempts  in  other  directions  I  returned  to  the 
base  camp,  and  after  reporting  my  failure  suggested  to  Ehodes 
that  there  was  only  one  man  in  Ehodesia  who  had  sufficient 
influence  with  the  natives  to  be  successful  in  a  venture  of  this 
kind,  that  man  being  Johann  Colenbrander.  Unfortunately  it 
appeared  that  Colenbrander  had  had  some  difference  of  opinion 
with  the  Ehodesian  Administration  a  little  time  previously,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  had  resigned  his  position  of  Chief  Native 
Commissioner.  No  personal  question  was  involved,  and  I 
happened  to  know  that  as  far  as  Ehodes  was  concerned  Colen- 
brander was  all  right.  After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  Ehodes 
suddenly  ordered  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  and  we  rode  together 
into  Buluwayo,  going  straight  to  Colenbrander's  house.  The 
interview  was  satisfactory,  Colenbrander  corresponding  loyally 
to  the  proposal.  The  next  day  we  returned  to  camp  with  two 
natives  produced  by  Colenbrander,  who  declared  their  readiness 
to  take  a  message  to  Sechombo.  After  being  carefully  instructed 
they  were  smuggled  out  of  camp  with  the  promise  of  a  large 
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reward.  These  men  never  returned,  and  their  fate  is  wrapt  in 
mystery. 

Some  days  after  the  departure  of  our  messengers  General 
Carrington  moved  his  whole  force  about  thirty  miles  to  the  East 
along  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  hills.  The  Matoppos  here 
are  infinitely  finer  and  more  rugged  than  further  west.  Nowhere 
have  I  seen  a  more  magnificent  panorama  of  rugged  grandeur 
than  the  heaped  up  masses  of  granite  forming  the  Umchabezi 
gorge,  almost  opposite  which  point  the  new  base  camp  was 
formed.  As  day  after  day  went  by  without  sign  from  our 
messengers,  whilst  the  camp  was  moving  to  new  quarters, 
Rhodes,  Colenbrander  and  myself  returned  to  Buluwayo  in  order 
to  make  a  fresh  plan.  Fortunately  for  us  a  few  days  previously 
one  of  Sechombo's  petty  chiefs  had  been  captured  by  one  of  our 
patrols ;  on  hearing  of  the  capture  Colenbrander  went  off  to  the 
jail  and  soon  came  to  terms  with  our  prisoner.  Accordingly  the 
following  day  we  started  for  the  new  base  camp,  thirty-six  miles 
east  of  Buluwayo,  taking  with  us  our  petty  chief  and  another 
prisoner  of  war.  We  reached  the  camp  a  few  days  after  the 
attacks  on  Sechombo's  mountain,  which  as  usual  resulted  in  heavy 
loss  to  us  without  corresponding  advantage.  In  this  fight  we  had 
many  casualties,  losing  Major  Kershaw,  Lieutenant  Harvey,  and 
several  others  killed,  besides  a  good  number  of  wounded. 

It  now  became  more  evident  than  ever  that  a  very  large 
additional  force  would  be  required  if  we  were  to  succeed  in 
clearing  the  enemy  out  of  the  range.  This  conviction  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  the  officers,  and  I  fancy  they  were  not  so 
averse  as  formerly  to  our  trying  for  peace,  at  any  rate  we  were 
allowed  greater  latitude  in  our  proceedings.  Colenbrander  now 
proved  himself  to  be  a  native  diplomatist  of  the  first  rank.  After 
infinite  trouble  and  patience  he  overcame  the  suspicions  of  our 
two  prisoners  and  ultimately  convinced  them  of  our  bona  fides. 
During  the  process  of  this  conversion  Khodes,  John  Grimmer, 
and  myself  accompanied  a  patrol  sent  out  with  the  object  of 
removing  grain  from  the  caves  situated  on  the  northern  face  of 
Sechombo's  stronghold.  Large  quantities  of  grain,  then  almost 
worth  its  weight  in  silver,  were  found  and  taken  away,  and  we 
were  on  the  point  of  returning  to  camp  when  a  Bed  Kaffir  from 
Cape  Colony  came  up  and  volunteered  to  show  us  a  deserted 
kraal  where  there  were  many  chickens.  As  chicken  was  then  a 
very  great  luxury  we  lost  no  time  in  accepting  the  offer. 

The  native  led  off  on  foot  and  we  followed  on  horseback. 
After  proceeding  thus  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  I  suddenly 
saw  the  famous  native  scout  John  Grootboom  accompanied  by 
some  ten  armed  Cape  boys  making  in  the  same  direction.  He 
confessed  that  he  was  also  after  chicken.  The  kraal  proved  to  be 
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the  temporary  habitation  of  Inyanda,  one  of  the  younger  brothers 
of  Lo  Bengula.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  kopje  Grimmer  was 
ordered  to  remain  mounted  and  hold  our  horses  while  Rhodes 
and  I  with  about  a  dozen  armed  Cape  boys  clambered  up  the 
precipitous  path  to  the  top  of  the  kopje  where  the  kraal  was 
situated.  We  found  the  village  full  of  chickens  and  Kaffir  dogs, 
and  our  Fingos  at  once  commenced  capturing  all  the  feathered 
fowl  in  evidence.  When  the  fun  was  becoming  fast  and  furious 
an  old  native  lady  emerged  from  a  hut  and  attacked  Rhodes  in 
voluble  Zulu,  calling  him  a  stealer  of  hens,  and  other  uncom- 
plimentary names.  Rhodes,  who  spoke  the  Zulu  language 
moderately  well,  presently  discovered  that  the  old  lady  was  one 
of  the  few  surviving  royal  wives  of  the  Great  Umzilicazi,  the 
father  of  Lo  Bengula,  conqueror  of  Matabeleland  and  founder 
of  the  Matabele  nation.  The  old  Queen  was  a  pure  Zulu,  and 
sixty  years  before  as  a  maiden  had  helped  to  drive  the  cattle 
which  accompanied  the  Impis  from  the  South  when  the  "  House 
of  Blood  "  (Umzilicazi)  overran  the  country  of  the  Makalanga 
and  established  himself  in  "  The  Place  of  Slaughter  "  (Buluwayo). 
She  was  the  mother  of  Inyanda,  who  was  himself  with  the  Impi 
under  Sechombo. 

The  chicken  hunt  being  nearly  at  an  end  I  found  Rhodes  still 
conversing  with  the  old  Queen.  He  told  me  who  she  was,  and 
by  a  happy  inspiration  I  suggested  that  she  might  be  useful 
to  us  in  the  contemplated  negotiations  with  the  rebel  chiefs,  and 
accordingly  I  directed  her  removal  as  gently  as  possible  in  the 
circumstances  to  the  camp.  Just  as  the  old  lady  was  safely 
captured,  John  Grootboom  rushed  up  to  me,  and  said,  "  They  are 
coming."  I  looked  in  the  direction  where  he  pointed  and  saw 
about  sixty  Matabele  warriors  rushing  down  the  main  mountain 
to  the  attack.  Ordering  Grootboom  to  keep  them  in  check  with 
rifle  fire  of  some  six  or  eight  men,  I  seized  Rhodes  by  the  arm 
and  rushed  him  down  the  hill.  We  mounted  rapidly  and  got 
clear,  Grootboom  having  retired  gradually  with  two  men  wounded. 
The  Queen  was  brought  into  Mr.  Rhodes'  camp  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  but  she  was  so  indignant  that  she  refused 
to  hold  parley  with  us  for  some  forty-eight  hours.  Ultimately  her 
heart  became  softened,  and  she  listened  to  Colenbrander's  blandish- 
ments, finally  agreeing  to  accompany  our  two  prisoners  of  war 
and  take  the  peace  message  to  Sechombo  and  her  son  Inyanda. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  should  the  chiefs  be  prepared  to  listen 
to  the  peace  message  a  piece  of  white  limbo  (calico)  was  to  be 
displayed  on  a  certain  tree  on  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Matoppos. 
Arrayed  in  limbo  of  many  colours  the  old  lady  departed  but  we 
had  to  wait  many  days  before  the  white  flag  appeared. 

It  was  now  August,  one  of  the  pleasantest  months  of  the  year 
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in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Our  little  camp  used  to  be  early  astir. 
At  six  every  morning  the  horses  were  ready  for  the  day's  shoot ; 
we  made  excellent  bags  of  guinea  fowl,  pheasant,  stein  and 
Grysbok,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  we  were  back  in  camp  ready  and 
eager  for  breakfast.  The  bag  was  laid  out  and  counted,  and 
Rhodes  never  missed  taking  a  fair  share  of  game  for  the  little 
local  military  hospital.  This  duty  he  always  attended  to  himself, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  personally  delivered  the  game  to 
the  hospital  that  he  sat  down  to  his  own  breakfast. 

For  some  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  departure  of  our  peace 
messengers,  John  Grootboom  and  James  Makunga,  the  native 
interpreters  used  to  vanish  from  camp  and  remain  out  for  a  night 
and  day ;  this  happened  two  or  three  times.  Returning  to  camp 
on  a  certain  evening  they  informed  us  that  they  had  conversed 
with  the  rebels.  The  conversation,  however,  was  not  of  an  inti- 
mate nature,  for  our  two  scouts  were  much  too  knowing  to  venture 
within  reach  of  the  rebel  assegais.  They  had,  it  appeared,  taken 
up  a  position  on  one  granite  range  and  shouted  across  the  inter- 
vening valley  to  the  rebels  on  the  opposite  range,  the  result  of  the 
discussion  being  that  two  rebel  chiefs  agreed  to  meet  our  two  men 
at  a  certain  spot  on  the  following  day.  The  meeting  took  place, 
and  Makunga  reported  that  the  white  flag  would  be  seen  before 
long.  On  rising  early  one  morning  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  sure 
enough  we  saw  the  white  flag  fluttering  from  the  tree  as  arranged. 
Grootboom  and  Makunga  at  once  went  off  into  the  hills ;  returning 
early  in  the  afternoon,  they  informed  us  that  the  chiefs  had 
assembled  and  were  ready  to  talk  with  Rhodes,  the  place  of 
meeting  selected  by  the  rebels  being  well  inside  the  mountains. 

Rhodes  immediately  ordered  the  horses  to  be  brought  up  and 
saddled,  and  it  soon  became  known  in  the  General's  camp  that 
we  were  going  into  the  Matoppos  to  interview  the  rebel  chiefs. 
Several  Imperial  Officers  at  once  volunteered  to  accompany  Rhodes, 
and  some  eight  or  nine  horses  were  saddled.  When  everyone 
was  ready  for  the  start,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  Base  Camp 
suggested  that  a  covering  force  of  mounted  men  should  follow  as 
a  protection  in  case  of  treachery.  To  this  suggestion  Colenbrander 
and  the  two  natives  strongly  objected,  and  flatly  refused  to  move 
unless  this  idea  was  abandoned,  the  natives  explaining  that  a 
massacre  would  certainly  result  should  the  Matabele  see  any  force 
following  the  Indaba  party.  As  we  were  about  to  mount  John 
Grootboom  came  up  to  me  and,  pointing  to  the  small  group  of 
officers  said, ' '  Are  all  these  gentlemen  going ?  "  I  answered  ' '  Yes ' ' ; 
to  which  he  replied,  "  Then  I  am  not  going,"  and  proceeded  to 
explain  that  the  rebel  chiefs  expected  only  Rhodes  with  at  most 
two  or  three  companions ;  any  more  would,  he  said,  be  regarded 
by  them  as  intention  of  treachery  on  our  part.  I  walked  over 
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to  Khodes  and  informed  him  of  Grootboom's  objections.  He 
instructed  me  to  notify  the  officers  that  they  conld  not  come. 

The  two  natives  took  the  lead,  and  Ehodes,  Colenbrander  and 
I  followed  in  the  order  named.  We  had  barely  gone  a  hundred 
yards  when  it  struck  me  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  some 
independent  press  representative  present  at  the  Indaba,  and  after 
consulting  with  Rhodes  I  went  back  and  made  the  offer  to  Stent 
of  the  Cape  Times.  While  waiting  for  his  pony  to  be  saddled  the 
late  Mrs.  Johann  Colenbrander  came  up,  and  seeing  that  I  was 
not  armed,  insisted  that  I  should  take  her  revolver,  and  adding 
my  own  by  way  of  extra  precaution.  I  hid  the  loaded  revolvers 
in  the  pockets  of  my  riding  breeches.  Stent  was  also  armed  in  a 
similar  manner  and  so  were  Colenbrander  and  the  two  natives. 
Ehodes  however  was  entirely  unarmed. 

We  headed  for  a  gap  in  the  Matoppos  to  the  left  of  Sechombo's 
mountain,  proceeding  at  a  foot's  pace.  Very  little  was  said  until 
Rhodes  turned  to  me  and  asked  the  chances  of  our  getting  through. 
For  the  moment  I  thought  he  referred  to  the  chance  of  making 
peace,  but  he  explained  that  he  meant  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  natives.  I  replied  that  the  only  two  instances  which  I  could 
call  to  mind  where  this  sort  of  thing  was  tried  had  ended  in 
complete  disaster.  I  told  him  the  story  of  Pieter  Retief,  who 
in  1838,  accompanied  by  seventy  picked  Dutchmen  and  thirty 
Hottentot  "  Achter  ryders,"  rode  into  Zululand  to  make  peace 
with  the  treacherous  Zulu  king  Dingaan.  Dingaan  had  fixed  the 
time  and  place,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
the  King,  and  by  Retief  on  behalf  of  the  emigrant  farmers.  The 
business  being  concluded  Retief  and  his  men  prepared  to  depart, 
when  the  King  invited  him  to  witness  a  military  dance  inside  his 
royal  enclosure,  and  to  partake  of  some  refreshment.  Dingaan 
asked  the  Dutchmen  to  enter  unarmed,  as  was  the  custom.  On 
entering  the  royal  kraal  the  party  found  the  King  surrounded  by 
some  4000  warriors.  "  Chuallah  "  (Kafir  beer)  was  passed  round, 
and  friendly  conversation  reigned  for  the  moment.  Suddenly 
Dingaan  exclaimed,  "  Bulala  Matagati,"  or  "  Kill  the  Wizards." 
Immediately  the  Dutchmen  were  overpowered  and  assegaied — 
Retief 's  party  drew  their  hunting-knives  and  fought  desperately, 
but  within  half  an  hour  it  was  all  over.  Many  months  afterwards 
the  avenging  commando,  under  Piet  Uys  and  Hendrick  Potgieter, 
found  the  blood-stained  treaty  in  the  leathern  pouch  still  attached 
to  the  skeleton  of  Pieter  Retief.  The  other  incident  I  called  to 
mind  was  the  brutal  murder  of  Mr.  Hope,  the  Cape  colonial 
magistrate,  and  his  escort,  by  Umglonghlo  in  the  Langalebalele 
rebellion,  this  murder  taking  place  under  almost  exactly  sinsdlar 
circumstances  as  those  under  which  we  were  starting. 

I  became  so  impressed  with  the  risks  sugg^e<J  by  the  above 
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recitals  that  I  pressed  Khodes  to  consent  to  a  preliminary 
interview  between  Colenbrander  and  the  Chiefs.  But  to  this 
suggestion  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  simply  remarking,  "  I  will  take 
my  chance."  Travelling  over  some  very  rough  and  difficult 
country  we  proceeded  for  about  three  miles  from  camp.  We  were 
then  riding  in  double  file  along  numerous  parallel  cattle  tracks, 
Ehodes  and  I  making  one  file,  and  Colenbrander  and  Stent  the 
other.  Looking  back  Grootboom  saw  this  double  formation.  He 
immediately  protested  that  we  were  taking  an  unnecessary  risk 
by  riding  in  this  manner,  explaining  that  the  rebels  might  mistrust 
a  double  file  of  horsemen  as  too  large  a  force  for  peace  purposes. 
We  obeyed  at  once  and  fell  into  single  file.  Moving  forward  for 
another  mile  Grootboom  called  a  halt  and  informed  us  that  the 
Chiefs  were  near.  The  two  natives  advanced  and  we  surveyed 
our  surroundings.  The  spot  was  well  chosen  by  the  chiefs,  for 
in  the  event  of  foul  play  being  intended,  the  ground  was  so  bad 
that  we  would  have  had  no  chance  of  using  our  horses  to  any 
advantage. 

In  looking  round  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  granite  mountains 
we  saw  thousands  of  Matabele  "  Majagas "  dodging  about  the 
surrounding  boulders.  Colenbrander  now  sidled  up  to  me  and 
said  in  Dutch,  "Don't  let  Khodes  dismount."  Khodes  who  was 
particularly  sharp  of  hearing  overheard  the  remark.  He  instantly 
dismounted,  flung  the  reins  over  his  horse's  head  and  walked 
towards  a  large  ant-heap  upon  which  he  sat  down.  We  were 
obliged  to  follow  suit.  The  horses  were  drawn  up  in  rear  of  the 
ant-hill.  Colenbrander  sat  on  Khodes'  right  and  I  was  on  the 
left,  Stent  being  immediately  behind  Khodes.  Within  a  few 
minutes  we  saw  the  white  flag  emerge  from  some  thick  bush  at 
the  point  of  a  small  kopje  on  our  right  front.  The  flag  was 
carried  by  James  Makunga,  and  he  was  closely  followed  by  the 
rebel  chiefs,  some  forty-six  in  number.  The  procession  advanced 
towards  us  slowly  and  in  dead  silence.  When  about  eighty  yards 
distant  Colenbrander  exclaimed,  "  They  are  armed  !  "  He  started 
forward  and  met  the  chiefs,  and  after  a  short  argument  we  saw 
the  natives  slowly  and  deliberately  pile  their  arms.  The  operation 
completed,  they  again  advanced  to  within  about  seven  paces  from 
where  Rhodes  sat. 

Not  a  word  was  said  until  every  man  was  well  down  on  his 
haunches,  then,  following  the  old  chief  Somabulana  all  the  right 
hands  went  up  and  the  solitary  word  "  Baba  "  (father)  was  uttered. 
After  a  short  but  impressive  interval  Khodes  returned  the  saluta- 
tion in  Zulu  saying,  "  Yes,  I  see  you  all."  Further  elaborate 
greetings  were  exchanged.  The  greetings  over,  Khodes  then  asked 
the  chiefs  if  their  "  eyes  were  white,"  to  which  they  replied,  "  Our 
eyes  are  white,"  the  native  equivalent  for  "  we  have  peace  in  our 
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hearts. ' '  The  Indaba  then  commenced  by  Ehodes  asking  the  chiefs 
to  state  their  grievances  fully.  The  tall  old  chief  Somabulana  rose 
and  in  an  impressive  speech  fully  stated  the  grievances  which  had 
driven  them  into  rebellion,  Colenbrander  translating  verbatim  as 
the  chief  went  on.  After  Somabulana,  Sechombo  took  up  the 
tale  and  in  moving  terms  recounted  the  wrongs  of  the  Matabele 
nation,  their  chief  complaint  being  against  the  Matabele  native 
police  recruited  from  amongst  themselves  by  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany. This  force  had  undoubtedly  been  guilty  of  many  acts  of 
oppression.  The  cattle  and  land  grievances  were  fully  gone  into, 
several  chiefs  following  Sechombo,  and  more  than  two  and  a  half 
hours  were  taken  up  in  listening  to  their  complaints. 

When  the  natives  had  finished,  Ehodes  commenced  with  a 
few  general  remarks  of  no  particular  interest,  then  suddenly 
turning  towards  Colenbrander,  he  said:  "Ask  them  why  they 
killed  my  women  and  children."  Colenbrander  was  taken  aback 
and  refused  to  translate  the  question,  pointing  out  to  Ehodes  the 
imminent  danger  of  such  a  line  of  examination.  Ehodes  became 
very  angry,  and  refused  to  listen  to  Colenbrander's  arguments, 
who  at  last  put  the  question  when  he  saw  that  Ehodes  was 
determined.  The  answer  came  pat  from  Somabulana :  "  Because 
you  did  it  first."  Colenbrander  translated,  and  there  was  an 
awkward  pause.  We  shifted  on  our  seats,  and  Ehodes,  turning 
to  Colenbrander  with  an  incredulous  look,  said  :  "  What  does  the 
chief  mean  ?  "  Colenbrander's  reply  was  still  more  disconcerting. 
"  Mr.  Ehodes,  the  chief  is  right ;  it  is  quite  true."  He  rapidly 
explained  that  the  statement  was  perfectly  correct.  It  appeared 
that  some  time  before  the  rebellion  broke  out  a  party  of  prospectors 
seeking  for  gold  in  a  remote  and  outlying  district  in  Matabeleland 
suspected  a  native  village  of  having  stolen  some  cattle  belonging 
to  them.  On  going  to  the  village  they  found  all  the  men  absent. 
The  cattle  were  discovered  in  the  kraal  attached  to  the  village. 
The  white  men  proceeded  to  drive  the  cattle  out,  whereupon  the 
women  of  the  village  took  possession  of  the  gateway,  and  refused 
to  allow  the  beasts  to  pass.  At  this  point  one  of  the  white  men 
raised  his  rifle  and  fired  at  the  women  in  the  doorway,  killing  one 
or  two  of  them. 

.  The  incident  had  never  been  reported  to  any  one  in  authority 
and  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  responsible  administration  of 
Ehodesia.  Colenbrander,  however,  through  his  intimate  relation- 
ships with  the  natives,  and  owing  to  the  universal  confidence 
which  they  had  in  him,  knew  all  about  it,  and  he  was  therefore 
enabled  to  verify  the  chief's  statement  there  and  then.  The 
corroboration  of  the  chief's  reply  was  a  shot  between  wind  and 
water.  During  the  time  taken  by  Colenbrander's  explanation  the 
natives,  guessing  the  purport  of  it,  watched  us  intently.  When 
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Colenbrander  had  finished,  Khodes  immediately,  through  him, 
informed  the  chiefs  that  he  had  never  heard  of  this  crime  before, 
and  expressed  his  astonishment  and  regret.  Their  reply  was  that 
they  knew  that  many  things  had  been  done  for  which  they  did 
not  blame  him.  Ehodes  now  spoke  earnestly  and  simply  to  the 
natives,  promising  them  protection  and  the  removal  of  all  their 
grievances.  He  finished  up  by  asking:  "Is  it  peace  or  war?" 
An  intense  silence  followed  this  question,  and  then  the  old 
Somabulana  rose  and  said  :  "  It  is  peace,"  and  seizing  a  stick  he 
flung  it  down  at  Rhodes'  feet,  saying :  "  Here  is  my  rifle,  I  lay  it 
at  your  feet."  Next  Sechombo  rose,  saying :  It  is  peace,  the 
Tuli  road  is  now  open,"  and  taking  up  a  twig  he  flung  it  down  at 
Rhodes'  feet,  exclaiming  :  "  This  is  my  assegai.  I  lay  it  at  your 
feet."  Colenbrander  now  asked :  "  Have  you  peace  in  your 
hearts  ?  "  The  chiefs  replied  as  one  man  :  "  We  have  peace  in 
our  hearts." 

The  indaba  was  finished  and  we  rose  to  go.  At  this  moment 
Sechombo  asked  for  tobacco.  Rhodes  turned  towards  me  and 
inquired  whether  I  had  any  with  me.  I  handed  him  about  half 
a  pound  of  cut  Boer  tobacco  which  I  had  slung  at  my  belt.  He 
commenced  dipping  his  hand  into  the  bag  and  giving  each  man 
a  little.  The  natives  were  so  eager  to  have  some  of  this  coveted 
luxury  that  they  all  rose  and  pressed  round  Rhodes.  This 
alarmed  Colenbrander  who  advised  Rhodes  to  hand  the  bag  of 
tobacco  to  Sechombo  for  distribution.  Rhodes  refused  until  I 
walked  up  and  snatched  the  bag  out  of  his  hands,  at  the  same 
time  passing  it  to  Sechombo.  Colenbrander  now  kept  urging  me 
to  get  Rhodes  away ;  after  some  little  difficulty  I  persuaded  him 
to  mount  and  ride  off,  Colenbrander  engaging  the  chiefs  in 
conversation  until  we  were  some  hundreds  of  yards  away,  when 
he  joined  us.  As  we  rode  away  Rhodes  turned  to  me  with  the 
remark :  "  This  is  one  of  the  occasions  which  makes  life  worth 
living." 

Thus  was  the  Charter  saved  to  the  British  South  Africa 
Company,  and  the  Matabele  rebellion  brought  to  an  end.  What 
the  British  general  and  British  troops  were  unable  to  accomplish 
Rhodes  did  single-handed.  The  natives  knew  him  and  trusted 
him,  and  no  more  convincing  proof  of  their  devotion  to  their 
beloved  "Baba,"  as  they  affectionately  called  him,  can  be  cited 
than  the  wonderful  mark  of  sympathy  and  respect  shown  by  the 
thousands  of  warriors  who  lined  the  road  leading  to  that  lonely 
grave  in  the  heart  of  the  Matoppos  where  the  remains  of  Cecil 
John  Rhodes  are  laid. 

HANS  SAUEE. 
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III. 
HIS  PLACE  IN  HISTOEY. 

ALL  through  the  centuries  it  has  been  England's  good  fortune 
to  bring  forth  the  right  man'  at  the  right  moment.  Of  this  the 
career  of  Cecil  Ehodes  is  a  striking  illustration.  When  he  came 
on  the  scene  Queen  Victoria,  Beaconsfield,  Macdonald,  and  Went- 
worth,  had  played  their  great  part  on  the  Imperial  stage,  and  the 
Crown,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australasia  were  seen  in  true 
perspective  as  potential  factors  in  the  movement  towards  British 
unity.  South  Africa  alone  was  uncertain,  and,  after  the  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  Kand,  a  source  of  positive  danger.  As  South  Africa 
is  the  gate  of  the  sea-route  to  India  and  Britain  in  the  Pacific  its 
loyalty  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire ;  here  then 
was  the  work  of  a  man.  He  came  in  the  person  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 

It  is  curious  that,  though  his  uniqueness  is  recognised  by 
instinct,  it  has  never  yet  been  defined  by  intellect.  The  world 
dwells  on  his  many  achievements,  their  Imperial  significance,  and 
the  vastness  of  the  scale  on  which  they  were  conceived,  as  if  in 
these  lay  his  claim  to  distinction,  whereas  it  is  common  to  all 
Empire-builders  of  the  first  rank.  He  stands  alone  not  because 
of  what  he  did,  but  because  he  did  it  single-handed.  Behind 
Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  was  the  East  India  Company,  behind 
Sir  John  Macdonald  was  the  Canadian  people ;  but  Ehodes  was 
himself  the  Chartered  Company,  and  the  ideals  of  the  British  and 
Dutch  in  South  Africa  were  too  antagonistic  for  the  creation  of 
a  strong  progressive  party.  He  was  the  Hannibal  of  the  political 
world.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  history 
who  measured  themselves  against  States  towards  success.  But 
he  never  found  a  Capua,  and  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  country 
animated  by  the  same  lofty  spirit  as  his  own.  Only  two  other 
Englishmen  marked  out  a  career  for  themselves  on  similar  lines, 
Sir  Stamford  Eaffles  and  Rajah  Brooke,  but  they  worked  on  a 
smaller  scale.  With  the  career  of  Ehodes  the  existence  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole  was  itself  bound  up. 

But  he  was  a  capitalist,  and  as  such,  "  unctuous  rectitude  " 
could  never  forgive  him.  Every  other  British  Empire-builder 
was  a  poor  man,  and  could,  therefore,  be  ruined  without  the 
Stock  Exchange  being  aware  of  it.  But  he  was  a  power  among 
the  princes  of  finance,  and  these  are  the  virtual  rulers  of  the 
world,  perhaps  because  "unctuous  rectitude"  preaches  the  lofty 
morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  while  its  gaze  is  steadily 
fixed  on  the  share  market.  It  has  always  condemned  and  broken 
the  great  men  by  whom  England  has  profited,  but  it  dared  not 
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break  Ehodes.  It  merely  condemned  him,  and  cried,  "  Can  any 
good  come  out  of  capitalism?"  It  would  have  done  better  to 
consider  why  he  alone  of  Imperial  Englishmen  was  forced  to 
make  money  the  instrument  of  his  success.  The  shame  of  it,  if 
shame  there  be,  is  not  his.  It  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  this 
self -same  "unctuous  rectitude"  which  calls  aloud  to  heaven 
against  it.  For  the  Retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  for  ever  closed 
the  door  to  a  peaceful  union  of  British  and  Dutch.  By  con- 
stitutional means  Macdonald  did  indeed  achieve  all,  and  more,  in 
Canada  than  Ehodes  set  himself  to  achieve  in  South  Africa,  but 
he  could  never  have  done  it  had  the  Home  Government  created 
a  French  Republic  in  the  north-west  as  it  created  Boer  Republics 
north  of  the  Orange  River.  Communities,  with  divergent  interests, 
may  unite  if  inspired  by  a  common  ideal ;  communities,  with 
identical  interests,  can  never  unite  if  each  has  its  own.  From  his 
conversation  with  Gordon,  which  is  usually  interpreted  to  his 
disadvantage,  Rhodes  must  have  discovered  this  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  political  career,  that  is  to  say,  through  his  efforts 
to  keep  open  the  trade  route  to  the  north.  The  way  to  success 
in  South  Africa  did  not  lie  through  Parliament. 

Nor  did  it  lie  through  a  chartered  company,  though  the  form 
was  used  by  Rhodes  with  great  effect.  A  country  in  which  gold 
and  diamonds  are  settled  industries,  organised  by  white  men,  has 
reached  the  stage  of  responsible  government.  The  British  South 
Africa  Company  worked  well,  not  because  it  was  the  Chartered 
Company,  but  because  it  was  Rhodes.  There  was  only  one  other 
way  in  which  he  could  have  attained  his  ideal,  and  that  was 
through  the  Imperial  service.  But  he  remembered  the  fate  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Durban,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  was  not  tempted.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  British  Government,  it  can  never  be  accused  of  practical 
sympathy  with  British  Empire-builders.  But  it  is  not  until  one 
reads  the  correspondence  between  Rhodes  and  Ministers  at  home 
that  one  can  fully  understand  his  supreme  contempt  for  Downing 
Street.  Theory-ridden,  lotos-eating,  timid,  and  wordy,  it  is  all 
that  he,  a  man  of  action  and  ideas,  abhorred.  As  the  High 
Commissioner  of  South  Africa  he  would  have  been  a  failure. 

He  was  thus  driven  to  find  the  means  for  carrying  out  his 
vast  schemes  as  the  Diamond  King,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  individual  to  his  environment.  For  Rhodes 
was  an  adventurer,  who  should  have  lived  in  the  sixteenth  or 
eighteenth  century.  But  he  found  himself  in  the  nineteenth,  and 
at  the  very  end  of  it.  He  was,  therefore,  not  a  soldier,  sailor,  or 
despot,  but  a  financier.  For  this  is  the  age  of  gold.  If  one 
cannot  master  it  indirectly,  one  must  make  it  a  personal  servant. 
That  is  what  Rhodes  did.  When  he  failed  to  command  the  aid 
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of  neither  the  Home  nor  the  Colonial  Government,  he  mortgaged 
his  credit  with  the  financial  world,  or  fell  back  on  his  own 
resources.  His  achievements  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
most  imaginative  period  of  our  history,  they  were  executed  in 
the  practical  spirit  of  to-day.  He  was  thus  a  link  between  the 
sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

To  detract  from  his  greatness  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he 
was  not  original.  He  borrowed  his  ideas  from  Sir  George  Grey 
and  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  In  like  manner  one  may  deny  originality 
to  Bismarck  and  Cavour.  The  conception  of  a  united  Germany 
was  old  before  the  statesman,  who  gave  it  practical  expression, 
was  born,  and  so  was  the  conception  of  a  united  Italy.  Confedera- 
tion, expansion  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  trans-continental  railway, 
were  first  conceived,  not  by  Sir  John  Macdonald,  but  by  Canadians 
ahead  of  their  time.  A  narrow  interpretation  of  originality  is 
impossible  in  the  political  world  because  there  an  idea  is  never 
anything  but  an  idea  until  it  is  embodied  in  a  man.  In  other 
words  until  a  statesman  makes  it  the  inspiration  of  his  life  it  is 
an  abstraction.  Sir  George  Grey  might  have  federated  South 
Africa  had  he  been  able  to  carry  the  Home  Government  with  him. 
As  it  was  he  failed.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  wrecked  his  noble  career  on 
the  same  Little  England  rock.  But  Ehodes,  who  owed  nothing  to 
Downing  Street,  succeeded  in  spite  of  it.  His  ideas,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  "  Cape  to  Cairo,"  were  not  new,  but  he  was  able  to  realise 
them  so  as  to  make  them  political  factors,  not  only  in  South  Africa, 
but  in  the  British  Empire.  To  put  it  shortly,  his  genius  so  exactly 
fitted  the  means  to  the  end  as  to  create  harmony  between  his 
ideals  and  his  environment.  Here  his  originality  is  unquestioned, 
and  how  else  can  the  word  be  used  in  the  world  of  affairs  ?  V 

In  most  of  the  eulogies  on  Khodes  there  is  a  note  of  apology. 
His  countrymen  at  home,  while  anxious  to  do  justice  to  his 
splendid  services,  seem  to  labour  under  an  uneasy  consciousness 
that  his  methods  were  immoral.  In  paying  our  tribute  to  the 
mighty  dead  it  is  usual  to  see  none  of  the  faults  that  made  them 
human,  and  all  of  the  virtues  that  made  them  akin  to  the  gods. 
Why,  then,  should  Ehodes  be  an  exception  ?  The  Scriptures  tell 
us  that  we  are  all  miserable  sinners,  but  he  proved  the  truth  of 
it  no  more  than  any  other  man  born  of  woman.  Hence  there 
is  something  passing  strange  in  remembering  it  in  connection 
with  him,  and  forgetting  it  in  connection  with  other  great  men. 
One  could  understand  it  if  our  standard  of  public  virtue  were  so 
lofty  that  Khodes  fell  short  of  it.  But  is  this  so?  English 
statesmen  may  trample  on  honour,  justice  and  duty,  betray  dis- 
tressed peoples  the  moment  their  woes  have  ceased  to  serve  a 
party  purpose,  enter  into  league  with  barbarism,  and  give  all  the 
aid  they  dare  to  the  enemy  at  the  gate.  Nevertheless,  at  their 
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death  no  apology  is  made.  The  purity  of  their  motives  and 
patriotism  is  never  questioned.  Their  services,  which  history 
cannot  distinguish  from  national  humiliations,  are  set  forth  in 
the  most  glowing  colours.  But  Ehodes,  who  worked  towards  a 
noble  end,  and  by  so  doing  left  the  Empire  stronger  than  he 
found  it,  is  not  worthy  of  such  undiscriminating  eulogy.  And 
therein  lies  the  difference  between  a  party  leader  and  an  individual. 
What  is  a  mistake  in  the  one  is  a  crime  in  the  other.  That  is  to 
say,  we  measure  the  adventurer,  who  serves  his  sovereign  single- 
handed,  by  a  moral  standard,  and  the  statesman,  with  all  the 
resources  of  a  great  Empire  at  his  disposal,  by  a  party  standard, 
perhaps  the  cheapest  of  all.  And  then  we  wonder  why  the  world 
accuses  us  of  cant. 

But,  cries  "unctuous  rectitude,"  with  its  eyes  turned  towards 
heaven,  what  about  the  Raid?  Strange  how  clearly  we  realise 
the  iniquity  and  ineptitude  of  the  effect,  and  how  dimly  we  realise 
the  iniquity  and  ineptitude  of  the  cause.  For  the  Kaid  was  a 
mere  incident  in  the  train  of  events  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
Retrocession.  Moreover,  we  have  yet  to  be  told  the  whole  truth 
about  the  one  which,  at  any  rate,  was  successful  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  people  of  England  to  the  festering  sore  in  the  Trans- 
vaal before  it  was  too  late ;  we  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  of 
the  other,  which  was  a  failure  from  every  point  of  view.  But 
for  the  Raid  we  found  no  euphemism ;  the  cowardice,  selfishness, 
and  dishonour  of  the  Retrocession  we  covered  with  the  cloak  of 
magnanimity,  which  deceived  no  one  but  ourselves.  Inept  the 
Raid  may  have  been,  but  it  hardly  becomes  people  in  glass  houses 
to  throw  stones.  Rhodes  was  an  individual  fighting  against  a 
State  with  no  resources  but  his  own,  and,  the  Boer  being  what 
he  is,  a  collision  was  inevitable  some  time.  But  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  England,  which  blundered  into  a  great  war  with  its 
eyes  shut  ?  The  Raid  itself  was  not  more  inept  than  the  early 
stages  of  the  South  African  Campaign.  But  as  it  was,  through- 
out his  career  Rhodes  was  judged  by  the  moral,  not  by  the 
political,  standard.  Any  law  of  God  or  man,  except  the  seventh 
commandment,  may  be  broken  by  statesmen  with  a  majority  at 
their  back ;  they  may  violate  common-sense,  they  may  be  ostrich 
blind  to  the  march  of  events  and  miscalculate  in  consequence,  and 
grace  or  chivalry  will  account  for  it  all.  But  the  Empire-builder, 
who  serves  his  sovereign  single-handed,  is  a  heroic  figure  which 
is  only  partially  covered  by  success,  and  revealed  in  the  white 
light  of  truth  by  failure.  One  thing  is  certain.  When  time 
allows  us  to  see  the  history  of  the  past  twenty  years  in  proper 
perspective  the  Raid  will  stand  in  its  true  relation  to  the  Retro- 
cession, and  it  is  not  the  fame  of  Cecil  Rhodes  that  will  suffer. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  alone  made  a  British  self- 
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governing  Colony  the  stepping-stone  to  a  place  on  the  stage  of 
the  world.  The  reason  is  obvious.  As  the  last  of  the  great 
Imperial  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  come  in  with  the  flowing  tide  of  Imperialism,  whereas 
they  went  out  with  the  ebb-tide  of  Little  Englandism.  He  spoke 
to  an  England  recalled  to  herself  by  the  genius  of  Beaconsfield 
and  international  competition,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  created 
out  of  feeble  and  warring  Provinces  by  Macdonald,  to  an  Australia 
conscious  of  her  destiny,  to  an  Empire  which  Victoria  had  taught 
to  see  the  band  of  union  in  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  itself ;  to  an 
Empire  in  which  the  problem  of  distance  was  solved  by  science. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Confederated  Germany  started  out  on  a  career 
of  expansion  in  rivalry  with  this  country  about  the  time  that 
Ehodes  first  entered  public  life,  and  she  has  since  been  followed 
by  the  United  States,  so  that  the  man  who  made  South  Africa, 
even  as  Canada  and  Australia,  was  followed  at  every  step  by  the 
eyes  of  an  envious  world.  It  was  not  only  the  Dutch  who  saw 
in  him  the  embodiment  of  British  supremacy. 

That  Englishmen  should  have  esteemed  him  as  the  Imperial 
leader  of  the  race  was  natural.  He  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  every  other  statesman  in  the  British  Empire,  and,  after  the 
death  of  Bismarck,  in  the  world.  Like  Cromwell,  he  belonged  to 
the  yeoman  class,  and,  like  Cromwell,  too,  he  possessed  all  the 
elemental  force  of  the  national  character.  He  owed  nothing  to 
birth,  social  influence,  or  a  trained  intellect.  He  needed  none  of 
these  for  the  particular  work  he  had  to  do,  because  he  had 
imagination,  which,  when  it  is  united  with  the  solid  qualities 
of  the  Englishman,  always  leaves  a  deep  impression  on  the  face 
of  the  world.  So  rare  is  the  combination,  that  English  politics 
have  known  it  only  once  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Then  it 
marked  an  epoch.  But  never  before  in  our  history  have  the  ideal 
and  the  practical  worked  so  harmoniously  on  a  grand  scale  as 
they  worked  in  Cecil  Khodes.  His  conceptions  were  so  vast  that, 
had  they  not  been  realised  in  a  spirit  easily  understood  of  the 
multitude,  they  might  have  been  its  laughter.  As  things  were, 
he  finally  carried  it  along  with  him. 

To  Colonials  everywhere  in  the  Empire  he  spoke  in  a  language 
they  knew.  Ministers  at  home  too  often  have  the  air  of  serving 
their  Sovereign  in  the  intervals  of  their  leisure,  and  all  of  them  are 
bound  with  the  fetters  of  worn-out  theories.  They  skim  over  the 
momentous  facts  of  international  life  as  lightly  as  a  woman  of  the 
world  skims  over  the  ugly  facts  of  social  life,  and  meet  the  gravest 
crisis  with  a  levity  that  is  the  wonder  and  contempt  of  serious 
folk.  But  Ehodes  was  consumed  by  a  noble  ambition.  He  was 
an  optimist  in  an  age  of  pessimists ;  a  man  of  action  in  an  age  of 
talkers ;  a  statesman  without  the  gift  of  words  or  the  power  to 
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write  in  an  age  of  demagogues  and  scribblers ;  a  strenuous  worker 
in  an  age  of  pleasure-seekers.  Moreover,  he  knew  men  and 
things  better  than  he  knew  books  and  the  schools.  Hence  he 
valued  a  theory  in  exact  proportion  to  its  capacity  for  squaring 
with  the  conditions  of  existence,  and  went  straight  to  the  heart 
of  any  question  that  presented  itself  to  him.  As  for  his  achieve- 
ments, they  have  their  place  in  the  harmony  of  the  British 
Empire.  Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  inspire  Colonials,  whose 
belief  in  the  future  of  the  race  is  akin  to  a  passion,  who  are  above 
all  things  practical,  who  admire  nothing  so  much  as  a  life  of 
strenuous  endeavour.  To  them  he  was  the  personification  of  the 
Imperial  genius  of  England. 

"  I  shall  have  done  my  work,"  was  a  true  prophecy.  He  was 
as  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  passing  as  he  was  in  the  time  of 
his  advent.  "  So  little  done,  so  much  to  do,"  was  the  lament 
of  a  man  whose  eyes  were  dim  with  the  shadow  of  death.  If 
Confederation  is  not  yet  an  accomplished  fact,  the  war  not  yet 
over,  Cape  Town  not  yet  linked  to  Cairo  by  bands  of  steel,  it  is  due 
to  him  that  they  are  the  events  of  to-morrow.  Like  Moses  he 
has  led  the  people  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  to  another  it  is 
given  to  take  them  in.  In  this  respect  he  resembles  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  From  the  Pisgah  of  his  own  imagination  he  must 
have  seen  that  everything  for  which  he  fought  was  practically 
won.  He  had  marked  out  the  lines  of  South  Africa,,  and  awakened 
the  British  Empire  to  a  consciousness  of  the  vital  importance 
of  his  achievement.  This  was  the  work  of  a  giant ;  lesser  men 
can  fill  in  the  design.  Another  view  is  generally  held,  but  on 
what  grounds  no  one  has  told  us.  The  political  conditions  of 
South  Africa  during  the  past  twenty  years  called  for  such  a  man 
as  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  for  no  other.  So  low  had  the  fortunes 
of  Britain  fallen  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  an  eclipse  was 
imminent ;  to  avert  which  nothing  would  have  been  successful 
but  statesmanship,  original,  audacious,  independent,  and  with  a 
perfect  command  of  means.  When  the  war  is  over  the  methods, 
which  have  been  successful  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  will 
meet  the  case.  Every  moment  will  no  longer  count.  On  the 
contrary,  time  will  play  a  part  in  the  settlement,  second  only  to 
British  administration.  That  is  to  say  the  future  progress  of 
South  Africa  will  be  constitutional,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  Rhodes  was  fitted  to  lead  on  those  lines.  He  was  a  dictator, 
never  a  Parliamentarian,  even  when  he  was  Premier  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  He  worked  not  through  the  party  system,  but  through 
the  Dutch.  Not  less  conclusive  is  his  own  letter  to  Mr.  Parnell, 
when  he  gave  d610,000  to  the  Home  Rule  cause,  and  the  clauses 
in  his  will  relating  to  Federation. 

Cecil  Rhodes'  career  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and  pictur- 
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esque  in  our  history.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  man's 
individuality,  and  partly  to  his  freedom  from  the  trammels  which 
hampered  his  peers.  The  tomb  in  the  everlasting  hills  is  a  fitting 
end  to  a  life  of  majestic  loneliness.  Nevertheless,  he  belonged  to 
a  type  which  has  stamped  the  world  with  England's  mark.  His 
love  of  solitude  is  shared  by  nameless  thousands,  who  are  the 
advance-guard  of  civilisation  in  every  self-governing  Colony.  His 
proud  boast  that  he  was  a  natural-born  British  subject  is  an  echo 
of  a  pride  which  thrills  every  Englishman,  who  more  than  England 
knows.  His  passionate  desire  to  return  home  when  the  hand  of 
death  was  on  him  touched  a  tender  chord  which  vibrated  in  every 
corner  of  the  British  Empire.  Even  the  bewildering  contrasts 
which  his  career  presented  to  the  world  were  readily  understood 
by  his  own  countrymen.  He  was  a  millionaire  and  an  Empire- 
builder,  an  idealist  and  a  materialist,  a  prophet  and  a  capitalist, 
a  cynic  and  a  sentimentalist,  a  tortuous  diplomatist,  and  a 
statesman  who  spoke  the  brutal  truth,  a  man  of  action  and  a 
dreamer,  a  civilian  who  held  General  Cronje  and  six  thousand 
Boers  before  Kimberley  when  they  might  have  swept  the  Cape 
Colony  to  the  walls  of  Cape  Town ;  an  individual  who  kindled 
the  imagination  of  Englishmen  with  the  "  Cape  to  Cairo  "  when 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  could  not  interest  them  in  the 
Canadian-Pacific  Railway ;  a  heroic  figure  which  was  as  fittingly 
mourned  by  the  Empire's  greatest  and  best  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
as  by  natives  and  bushmen  in  the  open  on  the  frontier ;  but  he  was 
complex  only  on  the  surface.  At  bottom  he  was  simple  to 
primitiveness.  Suggestive  of  this  is  the  rock-hewn  grave  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Matoppos.  In  him  was  the  spirit  of  his  Saxon 
forefathers. 

And  so  he  has  gone  to  his  rest  in  the  midst  of  savages,  whose 
sorrow  was  a  tribute  to  his  worth  that  ought  to  shame  the  lip 
humanity  of  his  enemies.  But  he  has  left  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment in  South  Africa,  and  in  his  wonderful  will.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  his  name  has  been  linked  with  Hannibal,  Caesar,  and 
Napoleon  without  incongruity,  His  career,  like  theirs,  has  all 
the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  great  and  splendid  tradition. 
The  further  we  remove  from  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  the 
grander  and  more  massive  will  his  outlines  appear.  But  to-day 
we  can  think  only  of  the  void  his  passing  leaves  in  our  Imperial 
life  ;  of  a  strenuous  and  heroic  existence  cut  short.  In  contem- 
plating him  England  may  indeed  "  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world,  this  was  a  man." 

C.  DE  THIEBBY. 
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IV. 
THE  "VIEW  OF  THE  WOKLD."  * 

I  direct  my  trustees  that  a  portion  of  my  Sauerdale  property,  a  part  of  my 
said  landed  property  near  Buluwayo,  be  planted  with  every  possible  tree  and 
made  and  preserved  and  maintained  as  a  park  for  the  people  of  Buluwayo,  and 
that  they  complete  the  dam  at  my  Westacre  property  if  it  is  not  completed  at 
my  death  and  make  a  short  railway  line  from  Buluwayo  to  Westacre  so  that 
the  people  of  Buluwayo  may  enjoy  the  glory  of  the  Matoppos  from  Saturday  to 
Monday.  (Extract  from  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Ehodes.) 

To-night  the  natives  will  buy  their  chief  fifteen  oxen  to  be  slain  as  sacrifices, 
so  that,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  Mr.  Khodes,  whom  they  mourn  as  their 
only,  chief,  will  have  been  buried  with  the  same  honours  as  Umzilikazi. 
(Renter's  telegram,  dated  Buluwayo,  April  10.) 

I  admire  the  grandeur  and  loneliness  of  the  Matoppos  in  Ehodesia,  and 
therefore  I  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  Matoppos  on  the  hill  which  I  used  to  visit 
and  which  I  called  the  "  View  of  the  World  "  in  a  square  to  be  cut  in  the  rock 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  covered  with  a  plain  brass  plate 'with  these  words  thereon  : 
"  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Cecil  John  Rhodes."  (Extract  from  the  will  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ehodes.) 

IT  was  one  of  Buluwayo's  worst  days.  A  cloud  of  red-yellow 
dust  hung  over  the  entire  straggling  framework  of  the  city,  and 
in  choking  volumes  enveloped  its  half -inhabited  avenues  and 
streets.  One  building  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  another ; 
tin  shanties,  plate-glassed  glass,  and  the  more  ambitious  office 
edifices  of  brick  and  stone  were  all  alike  befouled.  Torn  fragments 
of  paper  whirled  aloft  hither  and  thither ;  and  everywhere,  dust- 
stricken  men  and  animals  struggled  along  despairingly.  Beyond 
the  purlieus  of  the  town,  however,  the  undisturbed  veldt  and  bush 
shimmered  in  the  clear  fierce  heat,  while  a  haze  of  softest  blue 
hung  around  the  near  surrounding  hills  whither  we  were  bound 
on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Ehodes'  farm,  about  twenty-five  miles  distant. 
From  here  we  proposed  to  inspect  the  rock-hewn  tomb  of  Umzi- 
likazi, Lobengula's  predecessor,  the  warrior  chief  and  founder 
of  the  Matabele  nation,  and  also  make  an  expedition  to  the 
celebrated  spot  known  as  the  "  World's  View" — a  pinnacled  cliff 
or  kopje  in  the  midst  of  the  Matoppo  Mountains,  and  commanding 
a  panoramic  view  of  exceptional  interest.  .  .  . 

After  travelling  a  few  miles  we  descended  a  narrow  defile 
between  two  hills,  entered  into  an  open  plain  or  valley,  and 
by  the  piles  of  wire  fencing,  ploughs  and  other  agricultural 

*  This  matter  originally  appeared  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Holiday  Trip  in 
Rhodesia,"  which  the  writer  contributed  to  the  August  number  of  THE  EMPIRE 
REVIEW.  Its  reproduction  here,  in  view  of  recent  sad  events,  needs  no  explana- 
tion.— ED, 
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implements,  knew  that  we  were  approaching  our  destination. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  the  moon  touched  into  silvery  beauty 
the  grass  thatched  huts  grouped  on  the  summit  of  a  small 
kopje,  which  were  to  form  our  abode  for  the  next  few  days. 
Apart  from  his  position  as  managing  director  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  Mr.  Rhodes  is  one  of  the  chief  pioneer 
agriculturists  in  Rhodesia,  and  has  spared  neither  brain  nor 
capital  in  endeavouring  to  develop  the  resources  of  its  soil.  In 
Manicaland  he  owns  a  block  of  farms  on  the  high  Inyunga 
plateau,  some  80,000  acres  in  extent,  where  on  the  open  grass 
country  he  is  breeding  cattle  and  horses,  while  a  certain  portion 
is  fenced  and  placed  under  cultivation.  Great  things  are  expected 
from  these  horse-breeding  experiments,  as  the  Inyunga  hills  are 
so  far  free  from  the  horse-sickness  so  prevalent  in  other  parts  of 
South  Africa.  This  plateau  forms  a  succession  of  downs  at  an 
elevation  of  some  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  alluvial,  of 
rich  red  colour  and  capable  of  growing  every  form  of  produce, 
and  by  merely  scratching  the  surface  the  natives  raise  crops  of 
mealies  and  other  cereals  superior  to  those  grown  elsewhere  in 
Manicaland.  It  is  an  old  saying  in  South  Africa  that  you  find 
no  good  veldt  without  finding  Dutchmen,  and  several  Transvaal 
Boers  have  settled  in  the  neighbourhood.  English  fruit  trees 
flourish,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  has  laid  out  orchards  in  which  the 
orange,  apple,  and  pear  trees  (now  five  years  old)  have  borne  well. 
Very  interesting  also  are  the  evidences  of  an  old  and  practically 
unknown  civilisation — the  ancient  ruins,  the  mathematically  con- 
structed water-courses  and  old  gold  workings  which  are  to  be  seen 
side  by  side  with  the  trans-African  telegraph  to  Blantyre  and 
Cairo  which  runs  through  the  property,  and  connects  Tete  with 
the  Zambesi. 

It  is,  however,  in  Matabeleland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Matoppo  mountains,  about  twenty  miles  from  Buluwayo,  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  carrying  out  his  more  important  irrigation  and  agri- 
cultural experiments.  His  holding  there  comprises  nine  adjoining 
farms  of  about  40,000  acres  in  all,  consisting  of  granite  ranges 
and  hills,  with  fertile  plains  and  valleys  at  their  base  very  suitable 
for  grazing  purposes  and  the  raising  of  crops.  The  plain  on 
which  the  homestead  is  built  is  a  typical  one — almost  entirely 
encircled  by  hills,  but  extending  in  length  for  a  considerable 
distance.  In  its  natural  state  the  plain  was  covered  with  tall 
grass  and  shrubs,  but  some  400  acres  of  this  have  now  been 
ploughed  and  crops  of  oats  and  maize  grown  with  fair  success. 
The  local  name  of  the  valley  is  Melema.  Here  it  was  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  held  the  famous  Indaba  with  the  Matabele  chiefs, 
in  which  he  arranged  the  preliminaries  of  peace  after  the  rebellion. 
For  the  part  he  played  on  that  occasion  he  became  known  amongst 
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the  Matabele  as  Umlani'lu'kunzi,  or  the  "  Separator  of  the  fighting 
bulls,"  while  the  native  population  which  dwell  in  kraals  on  his 
farms  talk  of  him  as  "  Baba,"  the  father  and  general  protector 
of  the  poor.  These  natives  are  useful  in  many  ways  as  farm 
labourers,  and  especially  in  tending  the  cattle  which  are  sent  to 
graze  on  the  hills.  In  some  cases  they  are  allowed  to  take  the 
cattle  to  their  own  kraals  for  their  own  use.  The  herd  numbers 
about  2000  and  consists  largely  of  imported  beasts,  including 
Cross  Devons,  Herefords,  Shorthorns  and  Frieslanders. 

The  chief  object  of  interest,  however,  was  the  irrigation  works 
that  were  being  constructed  beneath  a  series  of  kopjes  at  the 
entrance  to  the  plain.  In  South  Africa  the  rainy  season  occurs  in 
the  summer  months,  and  millions  of  tons  of  water  pour  down  the 
mountain  sides  and  rush  wastefully  to  the  sea.  What  in  winter 
are  mere  sand  beds,  from  which  water  even  by  digging  can 
scarcely  be  obtained,  are  too  often  in  summer  impassable  torrents. 
The  need  of  methods  for  storing  this  waste  water  is  very  obvious, 
and  the  agricultural  future  of  the  country  largely  depends  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  attempted  irrigation  schemes.  Mr. 
Rhodes'  experiment  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  we  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  watching  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  dam 
which  is  being  built  forms  part  of  a  natural  valley  at  the  base  of 
two  kopjes  near  the  source  of  the  Melema  river.  Across  this 
poort  (ravine)  a  wall  is  being  constructed  which  will  practically 
stop  the  outflow  and  convert  the  basin  into  a  lake  estimated  to 
cover  four  square  miles.  The  water  thus  stored  will  be  taken  by 
miles  of  pipes  to  irrigate  thousands  of  acres  in  the  Melema  valley. 
Unfortunately  the  work  has  been  retarded  by  the  difficulty  of 
getting  pipes  from  the  coast  owing  to  the  suspension  of  railway 
traffic,  and  the  scarcity  of  trek-oxen  for  road  transport,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  dam  will  be  completed  in  about  three  months' 
time,  so  as  to  catch  the  summer  rains.  This  is  the  first  great 
irrigation  experiment  in  Rhodesia,  and  its  success  may  have  very 
far-reaching  results ;  while  looking  at  the  venture  from  its 
aesthetic  side,  a  lake  in  this  waterless  country  cannot  fail  to 
greatly  enhance  the  pleasure  of  those  holiday  expeditions  to  the 
farm  which,  through  Mr.  Rhodes'  hospitality,  so  many  tired 
workers  in  Buluwayo  have  enjoyed.  .  .  . 

Despite  overnight  fatigue  we  made  an  early  start  next  morning 
for  Umzilikazi's  tomb.  Our  route  lay  through  the  battlefields  of 
the  Matabele  war,  and  on  our  way  we  passed  the  graves  of  several 
white  men.  After  some  miles  of  rough  hilly  travelling  we  came 
suddenly  upon  two  natives  leading  a  goat,  and  a  prolonged 
palaver  took  place  between  them  and  our  host,  who  explained 
that  the  natives  were  generally  unwilling  to  show  white  men 
the  chief's  grave,  and  he  could  not  persuade  these  two  "boys" 
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to  do  so.  At  last,  however,  one  "boy"  yielded,  and,  after 
leading  us  for  another  three  miles,  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a 
great  dome-shaped  kopje.  The  granite  blocks  were  broken  and 
weathered  into  unimaginable  shapes,  and  near  the  summit  two 
monster  slabs  had,  apparently,  toppled  against  each  other,  leaving 
a  natural  cleft  in  the  centre  which  formed  the  sepulchre  we 
sought. 

Slowly  we  toiled  up  the  winding  native  path,  now  struggling 
through  aloes  and  cactus  leaves,  now  stooping  below  thorns  or 
clambering  over  smooth-faced  rocks.  Half  way  we  passed  the 
wrecked  remains  of  two  waggons,  once  the  sacred  property  of 
the  chief,  and  left  to  crumble  to  pieces.  After  further  effort  we 
reached  a  flat  table-like  piece  of  rock,  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
cleft  or  entrance  to  the  tomb.  Here  were  scattered  a  few  charred 
bones,  the  remains  of  oxen  which  had  been  roasted  and  eaten  at 
the  annual  religious  ceremony  held  in  honour  of  the  dead  chief. 
On  this  spot  also,  during  his  latter  years,  Umzilikazi  himself 
used  to  sit  for  hours  in  fakir-like  contemplation  of  the  fertile 
valleys  and  amphitheatre  of  timbered  hills  below. 

Umzilikazi  was  no  man  of  half  measures,  but  one  who  from 
his  youth  up  had  waged  pitiless  devastating  war,  and  bloodstained 
indeed  must  have  been  his  reminiscences.  About  the  year  1840  he 
revolted  from  the  great  Zulu  chieftain  Chaka,  from  whom  he  had 
constantly  to  defend  himself,  while  he  had  also  to  fight  the  Boers 
at  his  front.  Eventually,  however,  he  passed  through  the  Trans- 
vaal, finally  establishing  himself  warrior-king  of  his  exiled  section 
of  the  Zulu  race  calling  themselves  Matabele,  at  or  near  Buluwayo 
in  1870.  Here  he  dwelt  for  some  years  crushing  out  intrigues 
against  himself  and  ruling  his  embryo  military  tribe  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  short  spare  man  with  a 
quickly  kindling  expression,  impetuous  in  action  and  reckless  of 
human  life  whenever  the  safety  or  discipline  of  the  tribe  made  it 
necessary,  but  not  delighting  in  cruelty  for  its  own  sake.  More- 
over, unlike  most  natives,  he  had  a  genuine  love  for  animals  and 
children,  and  some  of  the  stories  about  him  testify  to  a  chivalrous 
spirit.  On  one  occasion  he  was  shot  in  the  hand  by  a  pistol  given 
him  by  a  white  man  whom  he  at  once  protected  against  the  anger 
of  his  people.  At  another  time  a  big  hole  had  been  torn  in  his 
English  made  blanket,  then  a  rare  and  much  prized  possession. 
In  gloomy  wrath  he  had  shown  it  to  Mrs.  Moffat,  who  at  once 
set  to  work  to  patch  in  a  piece  of  similar  colour.  As  the  work 
progressed  the  chief's  concern  departed,  and,  stepping  outside  the 
tent,  he  ordered  a  calf  to  be  brought  as  a  present.  Meanwhile 
the  rent  had  become  smaller  and  a  fresh  order  was  given  for  a 
steer.  Finally  when  the  patch  was  completed  a  cow  and  a  calf 
were  added  to  the  previous  gifts. 
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It  was  still  very  early  the  following  morning  when  we  left  the 
farm,  and,  as  we  crossed  the  stream  close  by,  wreaths  of  white 
miasmic  mist  were  slowly  rising  from  its  dark  blue  pools.  Entering 
the  more  mountainous  country  shafts  of  mystic  light  radiated 
the  summits  of  the  frowning  ranges,  gleamed  amidst  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  tinged  with  golden  hues  the  yellowed  grass  at 
their  base.  Amidst  interminable  kopjes  and  hills  we  had  caught 
nature  in  a  rare  exquisite  mood,  and  her  more  hidden  effects 
were,  for  the  instant,  unveiled  to  our  eyes.  Eventually  in  a 
sort  of  wooded  defile  we  halted,  and  after  breakfasting,  started 
on  foot  for  our  destination.  First  through  grassy  glades,  then 
over  smooth-faced  bare  rocky  slopes,  laughing  and  slipping  we 
struggled  along,  the  men  with  improvised  alpenstocks,  and  the 
women  striving  fruitlessly  to  remain  independent  of  both.  Thus 
scrambling  and  breathless,  we  reached  the  table-like  summit  of  a 
granite  slope,  crowned  by  five  or  six  poised  and  almost  grotesque 
boulders,  known  far  and  wide  as  the  "World's  View." 

Taking  our  stand  on  the  highest  point  we  could  reach,  we 
gazed  for  some  minutes  upon  the  view  below.  Smiling  valleys 
nestled  within  the  amphitheatre  of  iron  hills.  Many-tinted 
foliage  brightened  the  sombre-toned  bouldered  kopjes,  and  creepers 
green  and  fresh  softened  the  ravined  edges  of  blackened  rock.  In 
the  distance  purple  shadows  rested  on  sun-crowned  rocky  slopes, 
and  veiled  the  horizontal  heights.  Glimpses  such  as  these  met 
the  eye  at  every  turn,  and,  as  silence  overtook  us,  the  supreme 
and  intimate  stillness  of  the  place  made  itself  felt.  Then  one  by 
one  with  quick  glancing  heads  the  little  black  and  yellow  striped 
lizards  peered  forth  from  their  invisible  crevices.  The  phases  of 
conscious  memory  are  wholly  subjective  and  unaccountable.  I 
had  realised  intensely  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the 
scenes  we  had  witnessed,  but  my  most  vivid  impression  is  of  a 
yellow-black  lizard,  beneath  a  dome  of  intense  blue,  lying  on  the 
vermilioned  boulder  side.  The  creature  itself,  a  minute  volcano 
of  darting  energy,  but  for  the  moment  and  with  temporary  in- 
animateness  as  still  as  the  eternal  stillness  of  its  surroundings 
— a  speck  of  conscious  force,  basking  sun- warmed  in  the  full  vision 
of  the  unconscious. 

G.  SEYMOUB  FORT. 
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THE    ARMY    OF    INDIA:    ITS    PLACE   IN 
IMPERIAL   DEFENCE 

II. 

IN  my  first  article*  on  the  Army  of  India  I  gave  a  general 
idea  of  the  composition  of  the  military  forces  occupying  that 
great  dependency,  and  touched  briefly  on  the  Indian  military 
administration  ;  explaining  that  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
was  the  supreme  authority  in  military  affairs,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  executive  chief,  and  the  Military  Member  of  Council 
in  charge  of  the  small  Indian  War  Department,  the  authority  for 
dealing  with  the  various  departments  of  supply  and  finance,  and 
with  questions  of  organisation.  In  this  paper  I  propose,  after 
setting  out  a  few  features  of  Indian  service,  familiar  of  course 
to  military  men  who  have  served  in  that  part  of  the  Empire, 
but  probably  unknown  to  the  civilian  reader,  to  discuss  two 
important  questions : 

i.  The  length  of  the  soldier's  service  in  India, 
ii.  India's  contribution  towards  the  payment  of  troops  received 
from  home. 

Both  have  proved  matters  of  severe  controversy  in  the  past,  and 
both  bid  fair  to  come  again  to  the  front  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  exceptions  necessary  for  service  in  a  hot 

Features       climate,   the  organisation    and    interior  economy  of 
of  Indian      ,,.,.,  &    .        .      T    ,.  J 

Service         British   corps   serving  in    India,   whether  a  cavalry 

regiment,  battery  of  artillery,  or  infantry  battalion, 
are  very  much  the  same  as  in  England.  Their  arms  and 
equipment  are  the  same  as  at  home,  and  the  uniform  is  the  same 
red  or  blue  serge,  but  the  khaki  coat  is  usually  of  drill  instead  of 
serge — khaki  or  dust-coloured  coats  having  long  been  in  use  in 
India,  and  the  heavier  helmets  are  replaced  by  lighter  ones  with 
khaki  covers.  The  unit,  i.e.,  the  regiment,  battalion,  or  battery 
is  of  higher  strength  than  in  England.  The  regiment  of  British 
cavalry  in  India  has  625  of  all  ranks,  and  525  troop  horses; 

*  No.  I.  appeared  in  December  1901. 
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and  a  battalion  of  infantry  has  a  strength  of  1032,  so  that  the 
regiment  or  battalion  can  proceed  on  field  service,  at  the  strength 
considered  necessary,  without  drawing  on  other  corps,  or  on  the 
reserve  in  England. 

Another  feature  of  Indian  service  is  the  regimental  establish- 
ment of  "followers."   There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misconception 
about  these  men,  arising  from  the  mis-application  of  the  term 
"  camp  follower."     At  one  time,  no  doubt,  an  Indian  force  on 
the  march  was   described  correctly  enough  as   a  moving  city 
escorted   by  troops.     But  in  the  present  day  the  "  followers  " 
are  mainly  native  non-combatants — transport  drivers,  ambulance 
bearers,   hospital    attendants,   and    the  like — whose  duties    are 
performed  in  other  armies  by  European    soldiers.     Much  idle 
talk  is  heard  concerning  what  are  called  the  "luxuries  of  the  East," 
and  one  of  them,  we  are  told,  is  that  of  being  fanned  by  means 
of  the  "  punkah."    This  is,  of  course,  no  luxury  at  all,  but  merely 
a  means  of  mitigating  the  discomfort  of  the  hot  weather.     The 
barrack-room  punkahs   of  the  old  patterns  hardly  disturb  the 
hot  air,  a  long  train  of  them  being  pulled  by  one  coolie,  but  when 
they  are  worked  by  electricity,  there  will  be  a  very  great  improve- 
ment.    Already  the  electric  fans  installed  in  most  houses  in  the 
big  cities,  such  as  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  have  taken  away  the 
terrors  of  the  hot  weather.     Other  servants  or  followers,  for 
example,    water-carriers    and    sweepers,    merely    represent    the 
difference  of  household   arrangements   of  east  and  west.     The 
water-carriers  replace  the  water-pipes   and  taps   of    the  West, 
and  even  if  the  water  supply  is  carried  right  into  the  barracks 
in  India,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  these  invaluable  men  for 
marches,  camps,  and  field  service.     They  are  the  "  water-corps  " 
of  the  East.     The  sweepers  form  a  part  of  the  conservancy  or 
sanitary  arrangements  which  are  essentially  different  in  the  East 
and  West.      In    time  of    peace  the   trooper,  or  driver  in   the 
artillery,  has  a  "  sais,"  or  native  groom,  to  assist  him,  who  does 
certain   work   in   the   stables   which   the    soldier  could   not   do 
in  the  hot  weather,  but  with  grooming  and   looking  after  his 
horse  or  horses,  cleaning   saddlery  and  harness,  accoutrements 
and  arms,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  the  white  soldier  to  do. 
During  the  hot  weather  many  men  are  sent  to  the  hills,  so  that 
a  native  establishment  is  necessary,  while  the  "  grass  cutter  " 
replaces  the  contractor  for  hay  at  home.     Barrack  servants  and 
followers  have  been  reduced  in  recent  years,  and  a  movement  is 
now  in  progress  for  cooking  to  be  done  by  the  men  themselves 
where  the  kitchens  are  suitable,  and  the  climate  is  not  too  hot. 

The  transport  consists  of  camels,  pack  mules,  and  mule 
transport  carts ;  these  are  detached  in  organised  sections  from 
the  various  transport  corps,  and  then  become  the  regimental 
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transport.  The  soldiers'  marching  equipment  is  made  as  light 
as  possible,  and  the  infantry  soldier  carries  only  his  rifle  and 
bayonet,  ammunition,  haversack,  and  water-bottle,  the  rest  of  his 
equipment,  including  generally  his  great-coat,  being  carried  by 
the  regimental  transport.  The  Indian  practice  increases  the 
transport,  but  that  is  better  than  over-loading  the  soldier, 
and  it  will  be  found  necessary  in  European  armies  to  follow 
this  plan  in  the  fighting  of  the  future,  and  also  to  relieve  the 
troop  horses  of  the  extra  weight  carried  by  them.  When 
regiments  march  in  ordinary  relief  in  India  they  are  followed 
by  a  big  train  of  camels  and  bullock  carts,  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  move  means  the  transportation  of  all  the 
household  effects  of  a  small  colony,  for  perhaps  a  thousand  miles 
by  road.  For  camps  of  exercise,  smaller  manoeuvres,  and  field 
service,  the  scale  is  according  to  the  regulations  laid  down,  and 
has  of  late  years  been  greatly  reduced,  so  that  a  British  regiment 
in  India,  on  field  service  scale,  is  as  mobile  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  climate.  I  remember  that  in  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  (1867-68),  we  marched  for  many  weeks 
over  high  mountains  and  down  into  deep  valleys,  with  no  more 
baggage  than  we  could  carry  on  our  persons,  or  on  our  horses  if 
we  were  lucky  enough  to  be  mounted,  and  without  tents. 

The  normal  establishment  of  British  cavalry  regiments  is  nine, 
and  there  are  fifty-two  infantry  battalions.  The  schools  of  mounted 
infantry  and  the  establishment  recently  formed  will  in  time 
give  us  a  strong  body  of  this  class.  With  the  exception  of  some 
native  mountain  batteries  for  service  on  the  frontier,  and  the 
batteries  of  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  the  artillery  in  India  is 
exclusively  British.  Artillery  has  always  played  a  great  part  in 
the  military  history  of  India,  for  in  the  East  the  moral  effect  of 
guns  has  been  even  more  conspicuous  than  in  European  warfare. 
The  batteries  and  companies  are  organised  on  the  same  system  as 
at  home,  but  in  India  the  mountain  artillery  forms  a  comparatively 
large  and  important  body.  Exclusive  of  the  native  artifiery  there 
are  88  batteries  and  companies  of  Eoyal  Artillery  in  India,  with  a 
total  of  382  guns. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  two  problems  above  mentioned,  the 
solution  of  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  India.  And  first  I  will  deal  with  the  length  of  the  soldier's 
service  in  India. 

Length  of  ^or  manv  years,  service  in  the  army  had  been  for 
Soldier's  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  re-engagement.  But  by  the 
Service  in  Enlistment  Act  of  1870,  the  present  short  service  was 
India.  introduced,  and  under  its  provisions  a  recruit  was  not 

to  engage  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  might  engage  to  serve 
the  whole  time  with  the  colours,  or  part  with  the  colours  and  part 
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in  the  reserve ;  the  periods  for  the  time  being  were  fixed  at  six 
years  with  the  colours  and  six  in  the  reserve.  Subsequently,  the 
period  with  the  colours  was  altered  to  seven  years,  with  five 
years  in  the  reserve;  and  there  were  special  regulations  for 
particular  corps  and  branches.  A  soldier  is  enlisted  from  eighteen 
years  of  age,  but  is  often  younger,  and  is  not  embarked  for  Indian 
service  till  he  is  twenty.  What  those  who  have  special  Indian 
experience  say  is,  that  although  the  material  of  the  army  in  India 
is  good,  it  is  too  young,  and  the  service  in  India  is  too  short.  Even 
when  the  power  existed  of  retaining  a  soldier  in  foreign  service  for  an 
additional  year,  the  average  stay  of  the  soldier  in  India  was  normally 
only  five  years  and  four  months,  and  the  men  go  home  to  the 
reserve  when  they  have  become  acclimatized  and  are  thoroughly 
efficient  soldiers.  The  problem  presents  great  difficulties  and  is 
not  to  be  solved  by  the  expression  of  opinion  that  the  younger 
soldiers  are  the  best  for  Indian  or  any  service.  The  real  question 
is  how  to  reconcile  the  undoubted  necessity  for  short  service,  and 
the  claims  of  the  reserve,  with  the  desirability  of  having  in  India 
a  body  of  seasoned  soldiers,  or  at  least  a  proportion  of  men  who 
can  be  classed  as  such. 

It  is  necessary  to  fix  in  one's  mind  that  the  decline  in  the 
rate  of  mortality,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  average  age  being 
less  than  it  was  under  the  longer  service  system.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  period  of  longer  service  in  India,  the 
mortality  decreased  from  the  appalling  total  of  84  per  thousand, 
to  17  in  1871,  before  short  service  could  have  the  slightest  effect 
in  India,  and  it  is  now  16,  showing  that  it  is  the  improve- 
ment in  the  soldier's  condition  which  has  caused  the  rate  of 
mortality  to  fall.  The  annual  invaliding  rate  fell  from  43  per 
thousand  in  1871  to  23  in  1895,  and  if  this  fact  were  taken  by 
itself  one  might  fairly  say  that  shorter  service  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial in  reducing  the  number  of  invalids.  The  points,  however, 
to  be  considered  are,  first,  how  much  of  this  reduction  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  men  are  not  invalided  because  their  service  may  be 
about  to  expire ;  secondly,  how  much  is  due  to  the  change  to  the 
hills  which  men  get  far  more  frequently  than  they  did  in  the 
earlier  years ;  and,  thirdly,  how  much  is  due  to  precisely  the  same 
causes,  the  improvements  in  the  conditions  of  life,  which  have 
influenced  the  decrease  in  mortality.  Unfortunately  for  the  idea 
that  younger  men,  as  such,  are  invalided  in  smaller  numbers  than 
the  men  of  more  mature  age,  recent  statistics  for  a  series  of  many 
years  show  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  also  the  case  that  while 
the  general  invaliding  ratio  has  been  falling,  the  number  of  soldiers 
"  constantly  sick  "  in  India  has  been  rising,  for  while  in  1871  it 
was  58  per  thousand,  in  1895  it  had  risen  to  93.  The  explanation 
given  by  the  sanitary  authorities  in  India  is,  that  this  may  be  due 
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to  the  increase  of  enteric  fever,  and  other  diseases,  among  the 
youthful  fresh  arrivals  under  the  short  service  system,  as  these 
diseases  keep  men  for  comparatively  long  periods  in  hospital. 
Another  possible  reason  may  be,  that  men  are  sent  to  hospital 
when  in  earlier  days  they  would  not  have  been  sent. 

All  these  matters  require  the  closest  investigation,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  statistics  of 
many  years,  not  basing  our  conclusions  on  particular  years  or 
even  upon  small  groups  of  years,  should  take  place.  But  one 
thing  cannot  be  controverted.  The  army  in  India  is  more  youth- 
ful to-day  than  it  was  some  years  ago.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
longer  service  40  per  cent,  of  the  strength  was  under  25  years 
of  age,  and  in  1895  the  percentage  was  55.  Opinions  differ 
very  much  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  soldier  at  different 
ages  for  Indian  service.  A  number  of  medical,  staff,  and  regimen- 
tal officers  in  India  held  the  opinion,  when  the  matter  was  gone 
into  in  1877,  that  the  age  25  to  30  was  the  best  for  service  in 
India,  and  many  authorities  endorse  this  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  military  authorities  and  certain  War  Office  officials 
say  younger  men  are  the  better.  Who  is  to  decide  ?  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  regimental  and  medical  officers,  who  have 
personally  come  into  contact  with  the  soldiers  of  the  present  day, 
are  the  best  persons  to  answer  this  question,  and  that  it  would 
be  very  valuable  to  have  their  testimony. 

The    increase  to    the   soldier's    pay   should    have    excellent 
results.     In  the  first  place,  the  extra  twopence  daily  will  make 
good  the  average  stoppages  for  the  upkeep  of  kit,  washing,  hair- 
cutting,  &c.     Secondly,  the  grant  on  and  after  the  1st  April,  1904, 
of  additional  pay  of  sixpence  daily,  after  two  years'  service,  to  all 
soldiers  who  have  reached  a  standard  of  proficiency,  and  of  four- 
pence  daily  to  those  soldiers  who  have  not  reached  that  standard, 
should  supply  an  incentive  to  efficiency,  and  give  men  something 
to  look  forward  to  during  their  service  with  the  colours.     Again, 
the  enlistment  for  three  years  with  the  colours,  with  the  option 
of  extending  the  service  to  eight  years,  should  have  a  marked 
effect  on  recruiting  from  a  good  class  of  men ;  and  the  power  of 
extension   to  twelve  years  after  six  years'  colour-service  under 
certain  conditions,  should  help  to  provide  a  proportion  of  men  with 
somewhat  longer  service  than  was  obtainable  under  the  old  rules. 
The  power  of   extension  to  eight  years'  colour-service  ought  to 
benefit  the  portion  of  the  army  which  is  in  India,  as  men  will 
only  extend   their   service   with   the   full   knowledge   that   they 
probably  will  go  to  India,  and  it  should  give  India  a  rather  longer 
service,  on  a  general  average,  than  five  years  and  four  months. 
This  will  be  a  distinct  advantage,  but  the  exact  amount  of  service 
which  will  be  rendered  can  only  be  tested  by  experience.     For 
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the  individual,  and  for  India,  what  one  would  like  to  see  would  be 
that  men  should  not  be  sent  to  that  country  until  they  were 
twenty-one  or  even  twenty- two  years  of  age,  and  that  they  should 
give  seven  or  eight  years  there,  with  a  furlough  if  they  wished  it 
during  that  period.  This,  and  the  usual  change  to  the  hills, 
would  unite  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  soldier,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  total  colour-service,  during  which  he  ought  to 
have  been  taught  a  trade,  he  could  still,  if  permitted,  render 
several  years'  service  to  the  reserve  as  a  highly- trained  and 
efficient  soldier.  But  the  new  terms  of  enlistment  are  a  distinct 
improvement,  and  if  a  certain  number  of  men  are  allowed  to 
extend  to  twelve  years  with  the  colours,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions, we  shall  have  a  more  mature  army,  the  reserve,  it  must  be 
remembered,  being  increased  by  those  who  enlist  for  three  years, 
presumably  for  home  service,  and  then  pass  to  the  reserve  for 
nine  years. 

India's  My  second  question  relating  to  the  British  Army 

Payment  in  India  is  highly  controversial,  and  has  been  debated 
for  British  for  a  great  many  years.  It  does  not  affect  the  soldier, 
Troops.  but  it  does  affect  the  pOCkets  of  the  British  and  Indian 
taxpayers.  To  put  the  matter  in  the  simplest  way  the  question 
is,  how  much  should  India  pay  for  the  services  of  that  portion  of 
the  British  Army  which  is  in  that  country?  Only  a  year  or  two  ago, 
after  discussion  and  negotiations,  described  by  eminent  states- 
men as  "  squalid  "  and  "  a  scandal,"  extending  over  the  best  part 
of  half  a  century,  a  Royal  Commission,  which  sat  for  five  years 
under  Lord  Welby  as  chairman,  and  dealt  with  all  Indian  expen- 
diture and  its  financial  administration,  pronounced  judgment  on 
the  case.  The  judges  were  not  unanimous,  but  still  a  compromise 
was  arrived  at,  and  India  was  relieved  of  half  the  charges  for  the 
fortress  of  Aden,  and  half  the  cost  of  the  transport  of  troops  to 
and  from  India,  or  about  ,£238,000  a  year.  The  additional  cost 
(£768,000  annually)  to  India  of  the  increased  pay  to  the  army  has 
once  more  aroused  her  champions,  and  some  of  them  at  least 
seem  eager  for  the  fray  which  one  had  hoped  was  ended  for  the 
time  being. 

The  very  simple  view  of  the  one  party,  is  that  India  should 
pay  every  charge  which  would  not  have  to  be  incurred,  if  we  had  no 
British  Army  in  India.  On  the  Indian  side,  it  is  claimed  that 
she  pays  every  military  charge  in  India,  and  should  not  pay  for 
raising  men  for  service  in  this  part  of  the  Empire,  so  long 
as  she  pays  her  share  of  the  gratuities  and  pensions  for 
officers  and  men.  For  the  present  year  the  expenditure  for 
raising  and  training  recruits  is  assessed  at  £517,000;  deferred 
pay  and  gratuities  at  £335,000  ;  and  the  non-effective  services  at 
£877,688,  making  a  total  of  £1,729,688.  From  this  is  deducted 
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the  contribution  to  India  of  ;£230,OQO  for  Aden,  and  the  sea  trans- 
port of  troops,  so  that  the  reduced  cost  to  India  is  £1,499,688.  The 
"capitation  rate"  is  the  great  stumbling-block.  The  rate  is 
£7  10s.  per  annum  for  each  man  on  the  Indian  establishment,  and 
is  to  pay  for  such  services  as  the  enlistment  and  training  of  the 
recruit ;  pay  of  young  officers  before  they  go  out ;  share  of  educa- 
tional establishments  in  England  ;  and  the  expenses  of  men  sent 
home,  and  of  invalids  until  they  are  discharged.  India  thinks  the 
charges  are  too  high.  The  War  Office  say  India  does  not  pay 
enough,  and  could  not  do  the  business  so  cheaply.  India  says  the 
short  service  system  has  increased  the  burden  on  Indian  revenues. 
The  War  Office  say  there  will  be  an  eventual  saving,  but  admit 
the  saving  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Lord  Welby's  Commission 
thought  that  the  recruit  who  was  being  trained  for  India  was  not 
of  much  value  to  the  home  army,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  revise  the  capitation  rate  at  that  period,  but  that  a  general 
revision  should  take  place  in  five  or  six  years'  time. 

As  to  whether  short  service  gives  India  an  efficient  European 
force,  the  Commission  held  it  had  not  been  proved  that  young 
soldiers  were  more  liable  to  illness  than  older  men,  and  after  quoting 
Lord  Wolseley  as  not  accepting  the  view  that  "  the  older  soldiers 
make  the  better  fighting  men,"  spoke  of  me  as  one  not  favouring 
short  service,  and  arguing  against  it.  I  think  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
expression  "the  better  fighting  men"  does  not  tend  to  obscure 
the  real  point  at  issue,  for  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  ever  argued 
whether  the  man  of  say  twenty-seven  years  of  age  would  fight 
better  than  the  men  of  say  twenty-three  years  of  age.  What  was 
held  by  a  large  body  of  experienced  officers  was  that  the  soldier 
was  at  his  best  in  India  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  men  of  twenty-three  may  fight  as  well  as  the  soldier 
of  twenty-seven,  but  you  have  to  get  him  to  the  spot  where  the 
fighting  takes  place;  and  the  real  point  is,  would  the  seasoned 
soldier  of  twenty- seven  march  better,  and  endure  heat,  cold,  and 
privation  better  than  the  man  of  twenty- three,  would  he  be  less 
liable  to  Indian  diseases,  and  would  he  have  more  experience  ? 

In  stating  that  I  was  not  in  favour  of  "  short  service,"  the 
Commissioners  were  under  a  curious  misapprehension,  for  I  have 
always  been  in  favour  of  it.  I  have  always  supported  "short 
service  "  for  the  home  army,  but  contended  that  to  apply  short 
service  in  its  narrowest  limits  to  Indian  conditions  was  a  grave 
mistake,  and  that  a  longer  service  than  five  years  and  four  months 
should  be  given  to  India.  Why  should  India  lose  the  men  just 
as  she  has  trained  them  to  be  efficient  soldiers?  So  far  from 
being  an  opponent  of  short  service,  while  convinced  of  the  need 
for  India  to  possess  a  body  of  seasoned  soldiers,  not  merely  for 
local  interests  but  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  generally, 
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while  knowing  that  it  is  essential  that  all  her  battalions  should  be 
able  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice,  I  strongly  advocated 
— when  the  subject  was  discussed  in  India  years  ago — that  no 
proposal  should  be  put  forward  which  would  be  any  real 
injury  to  the  reserve.  Those  who  would  apply  short  service  to 
India,  without  any  reservations,  must  surely  forget  that  we  have 
not  in  India  a  reserve  of  British  soldiers  of  mature  age  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  of  the  battalions  stationed  there,  and  that  if  the  men 
of  higher  age  are  not  so  good,  how  comes  it  that  they  depend 
so  much  on  the  reserve  which  consists  of  men  past  the  age 
of  twenty-five  ?  The  Commissioners  were  mistaken  in  doubting 
"  whether  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  Government  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  Home  Government  in 
meeting  the  increased  demand  for  recruits,  a  demand  for  which 
India  is  in  part  responsible."  The  representatives  of  India  are 
perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  enough  men  for  an 
increased  army,  but  they  contend  that  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  are  not  to  be  satisfied  by  a  rigid  application  of 
short  service  to  England  and  India  alike.  The  Commissioners 
did  not  consider  that  a  case  had  been  made  out  for  an  alteration 
of  short  service  arrangement  as  applied  to  India.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  this  point  farther.  The  new  regulations 
allow  a  three  years'  enlistment  to  be  extended  to  eight  years  with 
the  colours  under  certain  conditions,  so  that  they  lean  to  the  side 
of  the  opinion  of  "  the  representatives  of  India." 

The  Commissioners  thought  that  the  army  reserve  (a  good 
part  of  which  has  been  trained  at  the  expense  of  India)  for  whose 
payment  India  does  not  contribute  directly,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  reserve  for  both  England  and  India,  and  that  India  should  pay 
for  the  young  officers  of  British  regiments  before  they  embark  for 
India,  and  for  the  educational  establishments  in  England,  including 
a  share  of  the  rent  of  these  institutions.  But  they  agreed  that 
India  should  not  pay  for  the  man  joining  the  reserve  after  he 
lands  in  England.  They  would  have  India  pay  for  the  invalids 
from  India  while  in  hospital  in  England,  although  not  for  men 
who  fall  ill  on  the  voyage  home. 

The  Commissioners  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  payment  to 
be  made  for  Indian  troops  employed  out  of  India,  and  on  this  point 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  discussions  which  have  from 
time  to  time  taken  place,  the  enunciation  of  principles  by  states- 
men like  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
in  conjunction  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission — 
based  on  Lord  Northbrook's  proposal  to  determine  geographically 
and  politically  the  degree  of  interest  India  has  in  the  country  in 
which  operations  are  carried  on— will  probably  result  in  a  fair 
and  just  apportionment  of  charge  in  future  wars  or  expeditions. 
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The  War  Office  "  representative  "  thought  India  wanted  to  make 
"  a  good  thing  "  out  of  lending  her  troops.  When  one  remembers 
that  any  saving  effected  in  the  Indian  military  charges  by  lending 
portions  of  her  army  is  usually  employed  in  increasing  her  military 
power,  and  thus  directly  enhancing  the  Eastern  military  strength 
of  England,  and  that  if  she  lends  native  regiments  for  permanent 
colonial  garrisons  she  raises  fresh  regiments  to  replace  them,  the 
opinion  expressed  seems  hardly  based  on  a  true  conception  of 
present  circumstances. 

The  Commissioners  also  examined  the  plea  "that  India  is  a 
good  training  ground  for  the  English  Army,"  and  noticed  that 
Lord  Wolseley  questions  this  opinion,  and  that  some  high  authori- 
ties did  not  consider  that  ordinary  service  in  India  improves  the 
soldier.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Wolseley  said  in  his  evidence  that 
India  was  not  as  good  a  ground  for  the  training  of  the  British 
soldier  in  European  warfare  as  Aldershot,  and  that  in  India  false 
notions  were  acquired  of  what  active  service  in  Europe  was  like, 
although  he  allowed  that  the  "  little  wars  "  in  India  were  invalu- 
able to  our  men.  But  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  so  high 
an  authority,  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  But  instead  of  entering  on  a  controversy 
about  Indian  versus  Aldershot  training,  would  it  not  be  more 
practical  to  consider  whether  the  regiments  and  batteries  sent  from 
India  to  South  Africa  in  1899,  and  which,  we  are  told,  saved  the 
situation  in  Natal,  were  in  any  way  inferior  in  the  campaign 
there  to  the  regiments  which  came  direct  from  Aldershot,  for 
instance?  The  campaign  was  certainly  not  in  Europe,  but  in 
many  features  its  conditions  approximated  to  those  which  would 
have  obtained  in  Europe.  We  have  now  a  vast  body  of  fresh 
evidence  and  experience  available,  and  I  should  be  quite  content 
to  let  that  experience  decide  the  question  at  issue.  Lord  Welby's 
Commission,  however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  ground  for  admitting  the  plea  that  in  considering  the 
charges  made  by  the  War  Office  for  training  troops  for  India, 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  training  the  troops  receive 
in  India  before  returning  home  or  passing  to  the  reserve. 

The  Government  of  India  have  contended  (1)  that  India 
provides  a  large  army  to  maintain  British  supremacy  in  the  East, 
and  (2)  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  true  partnership  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word  between  the  two  Governments.  The  Commis- 
sioners said  that  in  the  settlement  they  were  "  endeavouring  to 
effect,  the  United  Kingdom  and  India  must  be  strictly  separated 
in  their  calculations.  The  fullest  justice  is  done  to  both  if  each  is 
conceived  independent  of  the  other,  with  Governments  fighting 
out  their  bargains  on  strict  commercial  principles."  They  do  not 
allow  that  India  is  more  exposed  to  external  attack  from  jealousy 
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of  Great  Britain,  nor  yet  that  if  the  Imperial  army  were  not 
stationed  in  India,  the  army  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  would 
have  to  be  increased.  At  the  same  time  they  admit  the  plea  of 
the  Government  of  India  and  of  their  representatives,  and  say  that 
"  the  Home  Government  has  derived  and  does  derive  great 
benefit  from  the  existence  of  a  large  effective  force  in  India,"  and 
that  India  "  provides  a  reserve  force  in  the  East  which  when 
India  is  quiet "  can  promptly  and  effectively  though  "  only 
temporarily  "  aid  British  policy  in  the  East.  The  Commissioners 
considered  that  India  rendered,  "  in  this  respect,  a  real  service  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  in  respect  of  it  she  is  entitled  to 
liberal  treatment."  But  they  found  it  difficult,  they  said,  to  base 
any  specific  proposal  for  the  reduction  of  charges  on  the  service 
which  India  renders  to  England  in  the  provision  of  a  reserve 
force  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  British  policy  in  the  East. 
Accordingly  on  this  point  they  made  no  recommendation,  con- 
tenting themselves  with  an  expression  of  opinion  that  such  service 
should  not  be  disregarded.  Since  this  opinion  was  given,  a  further 
illustration  has  been  furnished  of  the  service  India  renders  to 
England  by  the  allotment  of  Native  Indian  troops  for  permanent 
garrison  service  at  certain  colonial  military  stations,  and  for,  at 
least,  a  lengthened  period  in  China,  thus  relieving  the  strain  on 
the  British  Army. 

And  now  let  us  see  how  far  is  it  right  and  just  to  throw  charges 
upon  India  which  are  the  result  of  reforms  and  changes  in  the 
organisation  and  equipment  of  the  British  Army  generally. 
Some  people  hold  that  if  India  is  not  specially  concerned  in  these, 
and  that  if  she  does  not  specially  benefit  by  them,  that  these 
charges  should  not  be  made.  This  is  a  subject  of  much  diffi- 
culty. The  present  system  does  not  admit  of  treating  the 
portions  of  the  army  in  a  different  manner.  The  soldier  in 
India  must  be  paid  as  well,  equipped  as  well,  and  organised 
in  the  same  manner  as  his  confrere  at  home.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  we  might  expect  the  force  in  India  to  deteriorate, 
and  in  fact  we  could  not  carry  on  the  present  arrangements, 
nor  could  we  so  efficiently  use  the  British  Indian  troops  out 
of  India.  The  late  Lord  Kimberley,  when  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  said  that  India  must  pay  her  share  of  any  pecuniary 
advantages  given  to  the  whole  army  in  the  interests  of  the  military 
defence  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  said  that 
"  speaking  generally,  and  with  a  reservation  in  particular  cases, 
the  pay  and  organisation  of  the  army  must  be  made  applicable  to 
India  as  to  the  colonies."  On  the  other  hand,  changes  are  made 
which  certainly  do  not  directly  benefit  India. 

How  are  these  conflicting  conditions  to  be  reconciled  ?  There 
is,  I  think,  only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  by 
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England  foregoing  the  annual  charges  for  the  training  of  men  sent 
to  India,  while  India,  on  the  other  side,  accepts  the  cost  of  reforms 
which  are  necessary  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  Imperial 
Army.  India  does  not  charge  England  for  training  the  men  who 
pass  from  India  to  the  reserve  just  as  they  are  becoming  thoroughly 
efficient  soldiers,  nor  does  she  charge  England  for  the  training  of 
officers  and  men  she  lends  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  and 
she  has  an  additional  claim  for  generous  treatment,  in  the  services, 
as  the  Commission  pointed  out,  she  renders  to  England.  The 
recommendations  of  Lord  Welby's  Commission,  while  they 
mitigated  for  the  time  being  the  acuteness  of  the  controversy,  and 
awarded  something  to  India,  left  some  of  the  main  questions 
untouched,  or  postponed  them.  The  heavy  charge  which  will  fall 
upon  Indian  revenues  by  the  increase  of  pay  to  the  soldier,  has 
again  re-opened  the  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
treated  as  dispassionately  as  possible.  There  is  one  thing  quite 
certain,  nothing  is  gained,  whether  from  the  Indian,  or  from  the 
War  Office  side,  by  dealing  with  the  matter  in  a  partisan  spirit,  or 
from  treating  it  too  exclusively  from  a  commercial  or  "  business- 
like "  point  of  view.  Empire  is  not  synonymous  with  bargaining, 
and  I  do  not  at  all  agree  in  regarding  the  whole  question  as  one 
of  "  bargain."  The  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered  are  :  is 
England,  by  reason  of  her  possession  of  India  and  its  army,  a 
great  Eastern  military  power  ?  and  do  the  Indian  Army  and  the 
resources  of  India  contribute  to  the  supremacy  of  British  power  in 
the  East  and  Far  East  ? 

In  my  next  paper  I  shall,  after  touching  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  native  army  and  other  matters,  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  Indian  Army  and  the  resources  of  India  do  largely 
contribute  to  the  supremacy  of  British  power,  and  that  if 
developed  on  certain  lines  and  conditions,  India  can  be  assigned 
a  high  place  in  the  scheme  of  Imperial  defence. 

EDWIN  COLLEN,  Major-General. 

(Late  Military  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 

.Governor-General  of  India.} 
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AT    THE    HEAD    OF    THE    TRAIL 

A   NORTH-WESTERN   DIALOGUE. 

SCENE. — The  "  Rec "  or  Eecreation  Room  belonging  to  N  Division  of  the 
North-West  Mounted  Police. 

TIME. — Past  one  o'clock  on  a  fine  cold  night  in  December. 

PERSONS  DRAMATIS. — The  Superintendent,  the  Quartermaster,  seven  or  eight 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  the  five  selected  recruits  for  the  third 
Canadian  contingent,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  civilian  guests  from 
town  and  country. 

STAGE  ACCESSORIES. — A  big,  red-hot  stove,  a  vast  deal  of  tobacco  smoke,  and 
rather  more  glasses  than  are  absolutely  required. 

The  Superintendent.  "  If  anybody  wants  a  little  sleep  before 
the  train  pulls  out,  let  him  say  so.  There's  any  number  of  spare 
beds  over  the  way." 

The  Quartermaster.  "Ever  since  coarse  gold  was  found  on 
the  Yukon,  these  barracks  have  been  too  roomy  for  comfort. 
Built  for  eighty  and  never  more  than  twenty  here  in  these  days. 
The  year  after  the  Rebellion " 

The  Superintendent.  "  If  anybody  wants  a  little  sleep  let  him 
say  so ! " 

A  Civilian.  "  Guess  we're  all  too  well  woke  up,  Captain  ! 
Time  to  think  of  a  little  sleep  when  them  five  in  a  row  are  safe 
aboard  on  the  train,  and  we  can  lie  in  our  own  beds  an'  feel 
certain-sure  South  Africa's  goin'  to  be  saved  a'ter  all  said  an' 
done." 

Another  Civilian.  "  Pity  old  man  Kruger  can't  see  'em  sittin' 
there  together.  He'd  wilt,  for  sure,  if  he  knew  what  a  tough - 
lookin',  hairy- wristed  bunch  we  was  sendin'  from  the  wild  an' 
woolly  West !  " 

Eecruit  No.  2.  "Considerin'  you  are  my  father,  and  I've  known 
you  a  considerable  time,  what  I  say  don't  apply  to  you  more'n  to 
several  others  in  the  room.  But  if  tough  looks  were  a  recom- 
mendation, some  of  the  old-timers  would  be  going  in  our  places." 

The  Quartermaster.  "  The  toughest  and  roughest  two-legged 
creature  I  ever  saw  (present  company  excepted)  was  Hippolyte 
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Vachon  after  he'd  been  hiding  for  eighteen  months  in  the  Touch- 
wood Hills.  He  was  one  of  Kiel's  chief  men ;  the  very  man,  so 
they  say,  who  laid  out  the  rifle  pits  at  Batoche.  Just  a  bundle  of 
rags  and  a  face  like  a  lump  of  snow  in  a  dead  willow-bush  !  And 
he'd  all  but  forgotten  the  use  of  his  tongue." 

A  Staff-Sergeant.  "  I  remember  the  man  well,  seeing  it  was 
I  brought  him  in.  But  Hippolyte  was  a  gentleman  compared 
with  some  of  the  Boer  generals  we  met  when  we  were  with 
Smooth-Bore  Steele — here's  his  good  health — in  South  Africa. 
And  the  worst  of  Kiel's  men  were  noblemen  alongside  some  of 
the  back-veld  Boers  I've  seen — and  handled  !  " 

Eecruit  No.  2.  "Anyway,  even  they  are  a  durn'  sight  more 
respectable  than  some  o'  the  old-country  politicians  that  love  'em 
like  brothers,  love  'em  only  a  little  worse'n  they  love  their  own 
selves.  The  wickedest  Boer  that  ever  loosed  off  his  Mauser  under 
cover  of  a  white  rag  is  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  a  jag  of  cold  steel 
or  a  drop  o'  hot  lead  in  his  giblet-pie.  Kin  you  name  a  pro-Boer 
politician  in  the  old  country  that  'ud  be  willin'  to  take  as  much 
risk  ?  I'd  be  able  to  stay  at  home  an'  see  the  cayotes  don't  take 
my  lambs  nex'  Spring,  if  all  those  fellers  were  dead  an'  buried." 

A  voice.  "  Dead  anr  Bosebery'd,  you  mean  !  " 

Recruit  No.  2.  "  Who  threw  that  rock  ?  No,  siree,  I  take  no 
stock  in  Rosebery  !  He's  workin'  his  own  little  game.  Give  me 
Chamberlain  an'  Milner  an'  Kitchener,  an'  you  kin  take  the  rest 
of  the  home  outfit  o'  talkers." 

A  Constable.  "War  ain't  politics,  anyway  !  " 

The  Superintendent.  "  There  you're  wrong,  my  man  !  War  is 
politics;  what's  more,  it  is  the  only  clean  kind  of  politics.  Go 
through  the  roll  of  old  country  politicians  from  beginning  to  end 
and  you'll  not  find  more  than  three  straightforward  fighters. 
Take  Campbell-Bannerman,  he's  putting  up  a  dish-clout  with 
'  Peace  '  written  on  it  in  order  to  get  a  better  chance  of  a  shot  at 
his  political  enemies.  It's  not  love  of  his  fellow-men,  it's  just 
love  of  their  votes.  Take  Bosebery,  he  never  calls  down  the 
names  of  the  men  that  are  shooting  under  cover  of  a  political 
white  flag,  because  he  thinks  he  might  lose  the  votes  of  a  few 
cranks  if  he  speaks  out  too  soon.  And  what  of  Salisbury's  men  ? 
Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  them  are  thinking  more  about 
their  chances  at  the  next  General  Election  than  about  what's  best 
for  South  Africa.  Otherwise  they  would  do  a  little  more  for  the 
Loyalists  and  a  little  less  for  the  disloyal.  Taking  them  in  a 
bunch  they've  not  done  so  badly.  But  why  ?  Because  the  British 
Nations  have  shoved  them  on  and  on,  and  even  if  they  had  wished 
to  shirk  there  was  no  possibility  of  going  back.  And  so,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  we  owe  no  thanks  to  any  of  the  politicians.  At  the 
best  they've  done  their  duty,  and  we  are  not  expected  to  praise  a 
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man  for  doing  his  duty.  If  I  send  a  patrol  to  an  away-back 
settlement,  and  he  goes  and  comes  back,  I'm  not  expected  to  say, 
'  That's  a  fine  fellow,  and  I'm  vastly  obliged  to  you !  '  when  he 
reports  at  headquarters.  What  would  you  say  if  I  did  ?  heh  ?  " 

A  Corporal.  "We  should  think  you  were  about  to  retire  from 
the  Force,  sir,  and  run  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Eegina, 
and  we  should  say " 

The  Superintendent.  "  We'll  take  it  as  said !  Whenever  I'm 
a  guest  in  this  room " 

The  Staff- Sergeant.  "  And  we  are  always  pleased  and  proud, 
sir,  to  have  you  for  a  visitor  after  a  cricket-match  or  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  or  at  any  time." 

The  Superintendent.  "  Thank  you,  sergeant.  The  '  Old  man,' 
as  you  call  me  when  you're  by  yourselves — twenty  years  ago  I 
used  to  talk  of  Colonel  Macleod  as  my  '  Old  Man ' — is  always 
pleased  to  see  his  men  getting  a  little  pleasure  out  of  a  rough 
life." 

A  Constable  (sotto  voce}.  "  The  Old  Man's  a  white  man  !  But 
he's  a  holy  terror  on  parade,  if  anything  goes  wrong." 

The  Superintendent  (raising  his  voice).  "And  I  must  confess 
that,  on  the  whole  and  with  certain  exceptions,  I've  no  fault 
whatever  to  find  with  the  discipline  of  N  Division.  I  may  even 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  horses  are  better  looked  after  here 
than  at  any  other  Divisional  Post,  and  that  the  shooting  is  very 
good  except  on  a  wet  day.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  whenever  I'm 
a  guest  in  this  room,  I  like  to  feel  myself  one  of  the  crowd.  Of 
course  it's  not  the  same  on  duty.  You  young  fellows  who  are 
leaving  us  this  morning  will  do  well  to  remember  that  you're 
going  to  join  the  Imperial  Army,  and  whatever  you  may  think 
of  an  order,  your  first  duty  is  to  obey  it.  Secondly,  let  each  man 
make  a  friend  of  his  horse.  And  thirdly,  keep  your  eyes  wide 
open.  My  old  friend  over  there  will  tell  you  what  these  rules  are 
worth  to  a  young  soldier." 

The  Staff -Sergeant.  "  They  are  worth  a  free  pass  home  again 
when  the  War's  over,  and  maybe  a  stripe  or  two.  Not  being 
Germans  in  spectacles,  who  think  a  horse  to  be  a  kind  o'  machine, 
you  should  be  able  to  act  on  two  and  three  when  required.  It's 
wonderful  how  much  a  horse'll  tell  a  man  who  has  a  little  horse- 
sense.  In  '74  when  Colonel  Macleod  marched  us  from  Red  River 
across  the  prairies  down  to  the  settlements  of  the  Yankee  Wolfers  * 
on  the  Bow  and  Belly  Eivers,  the  N.W.M.P.  got  their  first  lesson 
in  those  two  rules.  Why,  it  was  not  till  we  cleaned  out  those 
dirty  little  hells  that  we  knew  that  the  Blackfoot  scouts  had  been 
watching  us  all  the  way,  that  on  two  occasions  several  hundred 
Blackfoot  braves,  all  mounted  well  and  well  armed,  were  within 

*  The  liquor-dealers,  trading  in  furs,  on  the  Montana  boundary. 
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a  mile  or  two  of  our  lines  at  night,  and  that  but  for  seeing  our 
red  coats  they  would  have  stampeded  our  horses  and  cut  us  up  at 
their  leisure.  There  was  an  old  tale  among  the  prairie  nations  that 
the  men  in  red  had  once  fought  the  men  in  blue,  and  thinking  us 
to  be  marching  against  the  United  States  cavalry,  they  spared 
our  horses.  We  were  moonias  *  Englishmen,  most  of  us,  in  those 
days,  or  we  must  have  observed  their  signals.  Smoke  fires  by 
day,  and  the  flashing  of  looking-glasses — you  see  they  had  a 
notion  of  the  heliograph — and  by  night  the  covering  and  un- 
covering of  a  blaze  with  blankets.  And  the  uneasiness  of  our 
horses  should  have  told  us  when  they  were  close  to  our  lines  at 
night." 

Recruit  No.  3.  "  My  farm's  near  Mistowasis  Keserve,  and 
I've  often  seen  the  Indians  flashing  messages  across  the  river, 
especially  before  the  patrol  comes  along." 

A  Constable.  "  They  always  know  when  the  patrol  reached 
Lily  Plain.  Put  your  ear  to  a  badger's  hole,  and  you  can  hear  a 
horse  galloping  ten  miles  off." 

Recruit  No.  4.  "  Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula 
campum.  You  can't  mistake  the  sound." 

Recruit  No.  5.  "We  didn't  pronounce  Latin  that  way  at 
McGill.  You  Oxford  men  are  further  behind  the  times  than  a 
French  Canadian  priest." 

The  Superintendent.  "  A  good  many  years  have  galloped  by 
since  I  learned  Latin.  Latin  won't  help  a  man  to  scout.  But 
learning  Latin  or  anything  that  puts  an  edge  on  the  mind  helps 
to  make  a  good  soldier.  The  best  tracker  I  ever  had  used  to  carry 
about  an  old  dog's-eared  Horace.  He  was  the  man  who  nearly 
caught  Kiskowasis,  the  beauty  !  " 

The  Quartermaster.  "  There's  a  good  case  in  point.  Kisko- 
wasis was  the  best  educated  half-breed  that  ever  served  the 
Company,  I  should  say.  And  he  was  the  only  man  that  ever 
bested  the  N.W.M.P."' 

Recruit  No.  3.  "  Who  was  Kiskowasis  ?  " 

The  Quartermaster.  "You'd  better  ask  the  Superintendent. 
He  knew  more  about  the  man  than  anybody  else  in  this  room." 

The  Superintendent.  "  Seeing  that  he  passed  through  my 
hands,  I  ought  to  know  something  about  M.  Pierre  Godin,  alias 
Mistowasis,  alias  Lapotach.  But  it's  too  late,  and  what's  more, 
it's  too  early  to  be  spinning  yarns." 

Recruit  No.  5.  "If  you  please,  Captain  !  Mebbe  some  of  us'll 
take  up  a  little  land  in  South  Africa  and  never  hear  the  tale  if 
'tain't  told  this  journey." 

The  Superintendent.  "I'll  make  it  short.  This  man  Godin  was 
a  French  half-breed  who  had  had  a  good  education  at  the  Koman 

*  "Green." 
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Catholic  Mission  in  Prince  Albert,  and  a  mighty  bad  use  he  made 
of  it.  No  doubt  the  good  fathers  hoped  to  have  trained  him  to 
work  among  his  mother's  kinsfolk,  the  Wood  Crees.  He  had  a 
wonderful  gift  of  learning  languages  ;  to  give  you  an  instance,  he 
was  the  only  breed  I've  ever  known  who  didn't  say  '  soes '  for  '  shoes,' 
and  so  forth,  when  he  was  talking  English.  He  could  talk  Cree — 
well,  that  was  his  mother  tongue — and  Blackfoot  and  the  Chinook 
trade-jargon,  and  he  could  make  himself  into  a  Cree  or  a  Black- 
foot  or  a  Shuswap  according  as  he  chose  his  words,  so  that  even 
an  Indian  couldn't  tell  the  difference.  Naturally  when  he  cut 
adrift  from  the  mission  life  he  found  it  easy  to  get  employment 
with  The  Company,  and  from  what  he  told  me  must  have  seen 
service  at  nearly  every  post  between  Cumberland  and  Victoria. 
Eventually  he  was  discharged  for  trading  in  furs  on  his  own 
account,  and  for  a  year  or  two  after  his  dismissal  he  was  a  bar- 
tender's bully  in  Seattle.  He  was  a  mild,  soft-spoken  little  man, 
with  a  yellow  face,  black  hair,  and  very  big  bright  dark  eyes ;  the 
last  man  in  the  world,  so  you'd  think,  judging  by  appearances,  to 
be  dangerous.  But  he  was  worse  than  a  wild-cat  when  he  was 
roused.  And  as  wary  as  a  sand-hill  crane. 

"  Pretty  soon  Seattle  became  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  travelled 
back  to  Victoria  in  the  early  eighties.  There  he  killed  a  man 
in  a  fit  of  anger  for  no  reason  at  all,  and  was  obliged  to  cut 
and  run  across  the  line.  Not  being  anxious  to  meet  any  of 
his  old  friends  in  Washington  territory,  he  went  through  the 
mountains  into  Montana,  and  the  next  we  heard  of  him  he'd 
killed  an  old  sheep-farmer  at  Deer  Lodge,  and  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Blue-coats.  He  saw  the  old  man  pull  out  a  wad  of 
cash  papier  in  a  store,  followed  him,  and  took  the  money  after 
carefully  knocking  him  on  the  head.  But  by  some  means 
he  contrived  to  break  jail,  and  the  N.W.M.P.  were  informed 
that  he'd  escaped  into  Alberta,  and  asked  to  bear  him  in  mind. 
Three  hundred  dollars  were  offered  for  his  capture." 

Recruit  No.  4.  "  How  did  he  escape,  sir  ?  " 

Recruit  No.  5.  "In  those  days  the  cattlemen  and  the  sheep- 
men were  at  war  in  Montany,  and  I  sh'u'd  guess  the  man  who 
bust  an  old  sheep-farmer  w'u'd  hev'  a  chance  o'  buyin'  his 
freedom — buyin'  it  cheap." 

The  Superintendent.  "  Something  of  the  sort,  no  doubt ! 
Anyhow,  he  escaped  into  Alberta  in  '87,  and  when  we  came 
to  hear  of  his  whereabouts,  many  a  lively  chase  he  gave  us. 
I  was  stationed  near  Chief  Enoch's  Reserve  in  that  year,  and 
one  evening  an  Indian — a  good  working  Indian,  who  had  the 
only  garden*  on  the  Reserve — came  to  see  me  and  brought 
information  that  a  man  dressed  as  a  squaw  was  living  on  and 

*  Indians  call  their  grain-fields  "  gardens." 
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off  the  Reserve.  Asked  to  describe  him  the  fellow  thrust  out 
his  long  skinny  arm  and  pointed  to  the  paper  offering  the 
reward  for  Godin's  apprehension.  But  when  I  came  to  asking 
other  questions,  not  an  answer  could  I  get  out  of  the  beggar. 
'Plenty  medicine,'  he  said,  putting  his  hand  to  the  place  where 
a  Cree  hangs  the  pouch  that  holds  his  charms  against  evil  spirits. 
Afterwards  I  learned  why  the  Crees  on  that  Reserve  were  so 
mortally  afraid  of  giving  information.  He'd  sworn  them  all 
to  secrecy  upon  a  Bible  with  a  gilt  cross  on  the  cover,  and  as 
full  as  it  could  hold  of  dried  plants.  Godin  told  the  Indians  that 
he  was  sent  to  them  by  the  Manitou,  and  that  some  day  he  would 
take  up  his  bow  and  magic  arrows  and  drive  the  white  men  out 
of  the  country  and  bring  back  the  buffalo.  Afterwards  I  was 
told  that  he  had  taken  some  of  the  old  men  to  a  place  in  the 
forest,  and  conjured  up  a  white  buffalo  before  their  eyes.  The 
old  fellow  that  told  me  gave  me  his  word  that  he  had  seen  the 
beast  pass  within  arm's  length,  and  that  he'd  been  afraid  to  put 
out  his  hand  and  touch  it.  What  do  you  make  of  that  ?  " 

The  Quartermaster.  "  Shows  what  a  grip  he  had  on  their 
souls,  poor  creatures!  He  told  them  to  see  a  white  buffalo, 
and  they  saw  it.  I  remember  the  year  after  the  end  of  the 
Rebellion " 

The  Superintendent.  "Will  be  1903,  let  us  hope!  As  soon 
as  we  heard  he  was  on  the  Reserve  in  disguise,  every  man  at 
the  post  was  sent  to  look  for  him.  But  he  was  warned  somehow 
— how  I  never  knew — and  was  not  to  be  caught  yet  awhile. 
There  was  one  occasion  when  he  tried  to  drive  off  a  two-year-old 
steer,  belonging  to  one  of  the  outlying  ranchers,  and  a  little  girl 
saw  him  at  the  business.  The  men  were  all  away  on  the  round-up, 
so  she  caught  a  pony  and  rode  off  bare-back  to  tell  the  Police.  She 
happened  to  meet  three  of  my  men  on  the  trail,  just  where  it  leaves 
her  father's  land,  and  inside  an  hour  they  were  on  his  track.  It  was 
night  before  they  came  on  his  hiding-place  in  a  coulee.  They 
saw  his  little,  sneaking  fire  down  below,  and  he  saw  them  against 
the  glimmering  sky  above,  the  moon  being  nearly  full.  There 
was  a  lot  of  shooting  to  no  purpose.  One  of  the  policemen  had 
the  heel  of  his  boot  torn  off  with  a  bullet,  and  that  was  all.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  Kiskowasis,  to  call  him  by  his  Cree 
name,  would  give  them  a  mark  to  shoot  at.  They  watched  and 
waited  there  all  night,  and  in  the  morning — he  was  gone!  There 
was  his  fire  and  the  bones  of  a  prairie  chicken  which  he'd  cooked 
and  eaten  for  supper,  but  not  a  trace  of  him  and  his  belongings. 
Not  even  the  steer,  if  you'll  believe  me." 

Recruit  No.  5.  "A  tough  old  traveller  of  a  prairie  seed,  for 
sure  !     B'  gosh  !     He  knew  some  thin'  !  " 

The  Staff  Sergeant.  "  I  don't  see  that  we  could  be  blamed  for 
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missing  him.  He  chose  that  hole  for  his  camp  so  that  he  could 
see  any  visitors  coming  up  against  the  sky.  Furthermore,  it's 
easier  to  shoot  up  than  down,  and  easier  to  see  from  below  than 
from  above.  If  the  officers  in  South  Africa  would  only  remember 
that  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  hill  is  really  a  little  worse  off  than  a 
man  at  the  bottom,  when  shooting  begins,  there  would  have  been 
a  good  few  lives  saved  from  first  to  the  last." 

The  Superintendent.  "  In  the  end  we  took  him  by  strategy. 
One  of  the  chiefs  told  me,  for  a  consideration,  that  he  was  going 
to  attend  an  indoor  dance  to  be  held  within  three  or  four  days. 
So  I  took  all  my  men  off  the  Reserve  and  gave  out  that  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  But  I  sent  two  men  to  the  agent's 
house,  hidden  under  sacks  of  flour,  and  after  lurking  for  three 
days  in  the  storehouse  covered  up  with  sacks,  news  was  brought 
that  the  dance  was  to  take  place  after  dark.  About  eleven  o'clock 
they  came  out  and  went  down  to  the  Chief's  house  where  the 
dance  was,  and  looked  through  the  window  and  saw  our  beauty 
seated  by  the  stove,  his  gun  behind  him  in  the  corner.  They 
crept  in,  made  a  rush,  and  caught  and  rolled  him  in  his  blanket, 
and  tied  him  up  with  four  picket-ropes  and  brought  him  in,  Bible 
and  all." 

Recruit  No.  3.  "  And  where  was  he  hanged  ?  " 

The  Superintendent.  "  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  young  man.  It 
was  not  our  business  to  supply  his  rope.  We  packed  him  into  a 
sleigh,  with  a  corporal's  guard  to  watch  it,  and  sent  him  off 
through  the  snow  to  Montana.  He  was  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  was  mighty  weak  owing  to  a  bad  influenza.  And  yet,  if 
you'll  believe  me,  he  contrived  to  escape  once  more  !  " 

Eecruit  No.  1.  "  Jumping  John  Jones  !  " 

The  Superintendent.  "He  rolled  himself  off  the  bob-sleighs  into 
the  snow,  and  went  into  hiding  in  a  drift.  When  they  missed 
him  they  went  back  and  searched  every  inch  of  the  ground,  but 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  beggar.  Perhaps  he  was  frozen  to 
death  and  eaten  by  cayotes :  perhaps  he  managed  to  wriggle  out 
of  his  bracelets  and  ropes,  and  found  a  place  of  safety.  I  don't 

know,  but  an  old  missionary  once  told  me  that hush  !     Don't 

I  hear  sleigh  bells  ?  " 

[Enter  a  Driver.] 

The  Driver.  "  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  gentlemen,  but  the  stage- 
coach for  South  Africa's  at  the  door !  " 

Exeunt  Omnes. 

E.  B.  OSBOEN. 
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IN  these  days,  when  a  general  revival  of  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  our  naval  history,  and  research  is  more  and  more 
directed  to  original  documents  and  contemporary  records,  it  is 
surprising  how  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Navy  List. 
Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  document  of  precision  and  of  official 
authority  ;  moreover  the  information  it  affords  as  to  any  special 
period  was  noted  down  at  the  time  and  in  circumstances  pre- 
cluding all  probability  of  mis-statement.  In  one  form  or  another 
the  record  covers  a  long  series  of  years,  and,  if  complete  collections 
of  the  various  issues  are  rare,  the  work  is  fairly  accessible. 
Although  the  List  does  hot  present  anything  like  a  full  or 
finished  picture  of  the  Navy  at  any  given  moment,  by  comparing 
one  part  with  another  the  investigator  can  easily  trace  the  progress 
made  in  naval  affairs,  and  also  obtain  many  useful  hints  regarding 
the  changes  in  social  conditions  and  their  effects  on  the  Service. 

The  early  Navy  lists  were  simply  catalogues  of  ships'  names 
with  a  few  figures  relating  to  age  and  size ;  and  for  some  time 
after  the  first  number  of  the  present  publication  appeared  the  part 
giving  the  names  of  the  ships  was  headed  "List  of  the  Eoyal 
Navy,"  the  officers'  names  appearing  under  another  designation, 
being  evidently  considered  something  quite  apart.  The  exact 
date  when  the  compilation  of  these  lists  began  seems  to  be 
unknown,  but  Mr.  M.  Oppenheim  *  tells  us  that  there  are  lists 
existing  which  date  back  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  from  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  at  one  period  the 
Navy  estimates  "  averaged  £4  .  4  .  6J  a  year."  Whatever  allow- 
ance may  be  made  for  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  sum  named  could  hardly  fail  to  make  a  modern 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  regret  the  past  and  energetically 
question  the  validity  of  Mr.  Mantalini's  financial  statement  as  to 
the  halfpenny. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  Navy  lists  in  the  British  Museum  is 
dated  April  30,  1672  ;  it  was  issued  with  the  London  Gazette,  and 
shows  the  composition  of  the  fleet  "mobilised,"  to  use  a  modern 

*  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  Koyal  Navy. 
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phrase,  for  the  third  Dutch  war.  The  fleet  of  our  allies  the 
French,  "  being  the  White  Squadron,"  is  added.  The  document 
is  officially  styled  "  A  list  of  His  Majesties  Navy  Eoyal  hitherto 
designed  in  the  present  expedition  against  the  Dutch,  with  the 
commanders  names,  number  of  men  and  guns."  The  next  list, 
also  issued  with  the  London  Gazette,  came  out  in  the  year 
following.  It  is  in  manuscript  and  gives  the  ships  in  commission, 
the  names  of  their  commanders,  except  in  the  case  of  fire-ships, 
and  the  number  of  men  and  guns.  If  the  records  of  the  British 
Museum  be  complete,  a  long  period  elapsed  before  another  list 
appeared,  as  the  next  bears  date  1724;  it  was  published  by 
the  Navy  Office,  and  merely  contains  the  names  of  ships,  their 
complements,  and  number  of  guns.  From  that  time  onward 
several  sets  of  lists  are  filed  in  the  Museum,  some  official  and 
some  the  work  of  private  individuals,  but  with  the  apparent 
exception  of  a  venture  by  Steel,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later  on, 
no  set  is  complete.  Lists  of  Surgeons  (1732),  of  Flag  Officers 
(1787),  of  Masters  (1827-9-30),  and  of  Engineers  (1869)  may  also 
be  consulted. 

From  an  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  customary 
for  the  Navy  Board  to  compile  lists  of  ships,  and  for  the  Admiralty 
to  compile  lists  of  officers.  In  the  Eoyal  United  Service  Institu- 
tion library  may  be  seen  a  set  of  the  Admiralty  lists  of  "  Sea 
Officers"  for  each  year  from  1739  to  1845;  another  set,  the 
property  of  one  of  the  London  clubs,  extends  down  to  1846,  the 
last  year  of  publication  ;  but  in  neither  collection  is  every  number 
for  each  year  to  be  found.  For  some  time  the  list  of  Flag 
Officers  was  published  by  itself.  That  of  Captains,  Commanders 
(originally  "  Masters  and  Commanders"),  and  Lieutenants  were 
printed  in  one  work.  The  general  alphabetical  list  of  names  was 
kept  separate ;  but  eventually  all  three  lists  were  combined,  and 
the  Navy  List  contained  the  names  of  all  the  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Koyal  Navy,  in  sections  according  to  rank  with  their  date 
of  commission  and  a  general  alphabetical  table.  In  1844  the  list 
of  "  Sea  Officers  "  was  largely  increased  by  including  in  it,  in  a 
section  apart,  the  names  of  officers  of  the  "  Civil  Branch,"  of 
masters,  of  mates  (the  present  sub-lieutenants),  and  of  second 
masters. 

The  present  official  publication  made  its  first  appearance  in 
1814.  It  was  dated  from  the  Admiralty  Office  and  was  brought 
out  by  "  John  Murray,  Publisher  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  No.  50  Albemarle  Street."  The  preface 
ran  thus : — 

The  publisher  cannot  hope  in  this  the  First  Number  of  the  First  Authentic 
Navy  List  ever  published,  and  wholly  compiled  from  various  and  voluminous 
original  sources,  that  perfect  accuracy  can  have  been  attained ;  but  his  means 
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of  information,  and  his  increasing  attention  will,  he  hopes,  enable  him  very 
shortly  to  bring  this  Navy  List  to  the  greatest  degree  of  correctness  of  which 
such  a  Publication  is  capable ;  to  contribute  to  which  he  will  thankfully  receive 
any  communication  (post  paid)  which  Officers  may  do  him  the  honour  to  send. 

And  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  care  and  discretion  with  which 
the  first  number  was  compiled  that  the  same  general  form  has 
been  retained  to  the  present  day.  For  a  long  time  the  Navy  List 
was  published  quarterly.  It  is  now  brought  out  monthly,  and  the 
names  of  officers  retired  and  other  information  not  obtainable 
when  the  two  immediately  preceding  numbers  go  to  press,  appear 
in  the  number  for  the  first  month  of  the  succeeding  quarter. 

Two  important  eighteenth  century  lists  were  published  as 
private  concerns.  The  first,  a  kind  of  Brassey's  '  Naval  Annual ' 
and  apparently  begun  in  1767,  was  entitled : 

The  Neptune  of  Europe;  containing  complete  and  correct  Lists  of  the 
Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Russia  and  Portugal ;  and  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Ships  in  the  Service  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  with  a  variety  of  other  interesting  materials  as 
specified  in  the  Table  of  Contents. 

The  publisher  was  John  Bell,  British  Library,  Strand ;  and  the 
price  half  a  crown.  It  formed  a  small  volume,  and  is  a  most 
interesting  document,  giving,  besides  other  information,  the  lists 
of  the  civil  departments  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Navy  Board. 
In  it  the  same  surname  appears  over  and  over  again.  For 
example  amongst  the  clerks  there  are  several  Nelsons,  which  is 
not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  our  great  hero  had 
many  brothers  and  that  his  uncle,  Captain  Maurice  Suckling, 
held  an  important  post  in  the  Navy  Office. 

The  other  private  venture,  known  as  "  Steel's  List,"  was 
"  printed  for  D.  Steel,  No.  1  Union  Bow,  the  lower  end  of  the 
Minories,  Little  Tower  Hill "  *  ;  and  the  oldest  "  Steel "  in  the 
British  Museum  is  "  corrected  to  March,  1780,"  the  full  title  at 
that  date  being  "  A  complete  List  of  the  Boyal  Navy."  It  was 
published  at  sixpence,  and  is  a  small  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages, 
each  page  being  about  four  inches  square,  containing  a  list  of 
ships  with  their  guns.  Ships  in  commission  have  the  letter  C. 
prefixed  to  their  names,  and  the  names  of  their  captains  are 
also  given. 

In  1782  Steel's  was  much  enlarged,  and  the  title  changed  to : 

Steel's  original  and  correct  list  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  improved;  to  which 
is  added  their  stations,  and  a  list  of  the  ships  destroyed  or  lost  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war;  with  their  Commanders.  Likewise  a  list  of  the 
enemies'  ships  taken  or  destroyed  since  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  with 
lists  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  and  Victualling, 
and  of  the  other  Officers  in  the  Naval  Department,  and  the  Navy  Agents. 

*  The  office  of  the  Navy  Board,  now  known  as  the  "Controller's  Department," 
was  for  a  long  time  situated  in  a  part  of  London  near  Tower  Hill. 
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A  list  of  officers  who  had  lost  their  lives  on  service  was  inserted 
in  each  issue,  and  a  note  explained  that  K.  meant  killed,  D. 
drowned,  and  B.  blown  up.*  The  price  was  still  sixpence  and, 
considering  the  amount  of  information  the  volume  contained,  it 
was  extraordinarily  cheap.  In  1795,  after  the  great  conflict  with 
France  had  been  in  progress  for  nearly  two  years,  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  "Steel"  was  to  be  "continued  monthly 
during  the  war,  and  quarterly  during  peace."  It  was  a  valuable 
production,  a  real  Navy  List  in  the  modern  sense,  and  was 
continued  until  1816. 

In  using  the  Navy  List  as  a  record  of  change  and  progress  in 
naval  affairs  the  same  caution  is  necessary  as  when  examining 
other  documents.  For  instance,  it  has  been  frequently  said  that 
the  large  number  of  officers  noted  as  employed  on  "  Impress  " 
duty  proves  the  frequency  of  recourse  to  the  press-gang  down  to 
the  end  of  the  great  war.  This  conclusion  is  hardly  justified  by 
the  facts.  For  several  years  previous  to  the  close  of  the  war,  no 
additions  were  made  to  the  numbers  of  men  voted  for  the  fleet. 
Indeed,  repeated  reductions  took  place.  Consequently  for  a  con- 
siderable period  there  could  have  been  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
finding  men,  the  discharges  out-numbering  the  annual  "waste." 
True  the  long  array  of  "  Impress  "  f  officers  continued  up  to  the 
year  1816,  twelve  months  after  the  restoration  of  complete  peace ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  first  and  chief  duty 
of  these  officers  was  connected  with  voluntary  enrolment,  the 
forwarding  of  men,  and  distribution  of  "  imprest "  money.  I 
think  it  very  probable  that  at  some  Impress  offices  f  not  a  single 
man  was  forcibly  "  pressed  "  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign  ; 
while  in  the  later  years  of  the  struggle  few  men  could  have  been 
pressed  at  any  of  the  offices. 

For  many  years  after  the  Navy  had  become  a  definitely 
organised  service,  the  only  persons  to  hold  commissions  were 
flag-officers,  captains,  commanders  and  lieutenants.  Masters, 
medical-officers,  and  pursers  had  warrants,  and  were  called 
commonly,  if  not  officially,  "quarter-deck  warrant  officers,"  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  other  warrant  officers — the  gunner, 
boatswain  and  carpenter — whose  representatives  still  retain  the 
designation.  "  Mates,"  the  present  sub-lieutenants,  were  not 
given  commission  till  about  1840.  They  were  officers  "  by 
order"  ;  which  denotes  that  they  could  be  made  "by  order"  of 
the  Commander-in- Chief  in  distant  waters,  an  arrangement  highly 

*  That  a  special  classification  was  thought  necessary  to  indicate  persons  "  blown 
up"  helps  us  to  understand  what  the  explosive  used  with  the  naval  guns  of  the 
day  was  like. 

t  "Impress"  offices  were  opened  at  many  places  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
Kingdom  where  it  was  known  that  seafaring  men  congregated,  the  idea  being  that 
voluntary  enlistment  would  be  facilitated  by  this  means. 
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conducive  to  efficiency  in  days  when  communication  with  the 
Admiralty  was  slow  and  infrequent.  The  first  mention  of 
"  engineers  "  occurred  in  1839.  A  few  years  later  the  names  of 
"  chief  engineers  "  were  printed  under  the  name  of  the  vessel  to 
which  they  belonged ;  but  no  special  list  of  officers  representing 
that  branch  of  the  service  appeared  before  1852. 

Up  to  1864  flag  officers  were  divided  into  three  squadrons  or 
"  colours  " — the  "  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue."  There  were  no 
full  "admirals  of  the  red"  till  after  Trafalgar.  Before  1806 
promotion  was  direct  from  "  Admiral  of  the  White  "  to  "  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet,"  and  there  was  only  one  holder  of  this  latter  rank 
down  to  comparatively  recent  times.  In  1801  the  term  "post 
captain  "  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  official  Alphabetical 
List,  then  published  separately  from  that  of  the  "  sea  officers  "  ; 
and,  although  the  rank  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognised, 
it  was  kept  in  the  Alphabetical  List  till  1825,  but  it  never 
appeared  in  the  list  of  sea-officers.  The  Navy  List  followed  the 
same  practice,  placing  the  designation  in  the  alphabetical  part, 
but  putting  simply  "  Captains  "  at  the  head  of  the  section  devoted 
to  officers  of  that  rank.  The  present  "  commanders  "  were  styled 
"  masters  and  commanders  "  down  to  1794.  The  apparent  explana- 
tion of  the  older  title  is  that  originally  a  vessel  commanded  by  a 
commander  was  not  allowed  a  "master,"  the  commander  being 
himself  responsible  for  the  duties  usually  assigned  to  that  officer. 

An  important  movement  in  the  organisation  of  the  Navy  took 
place  in  1862,  when  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Koyal  Naval 
Reserve  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  list  then  issued.  Of  all 
the  changes  indicated  by  different  issues  of  the  Navy  List  none 
was  more  significant  than  the  one  introduced  in  1886,  when  a 
section  was  given  to  the  "  Colonial  Naval  Forces."  Imperial 
defence,  in  its  comprehensive  and  true  sense  had  never  been 
ignored  by  our  naval  authorities ;  and  this  change  affords  proof 
that  in  Whitehall  at  any  rate  the  importance  of  the  Colonies 
was  not  an  undiscovered  quantity  till  some  four  or  five  years 
before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Had  reference  to  back  numbers  of  the  Navy  List  been  more 
frequent,  and  discussion  of  their  contents  more  thorough,  mistakes 
prejudicial  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  unfavourable  to  the 
legitimate  interests  of  its  members  would  hardly  have  been  so 
common  as  they  were.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  imply  that  the 
mistakes  made  were  known  to  be  such  at  the  time ;  it  is  rather 
the  failure — excusable,  perhaps,  because  nearly  universal — to 
estimate  at  its  proper  value  the  information  to  be  found  in  the 
Navy  List  that  I  wish  to  emphasize. 

A  glance  at  a  series  of  these  volumes  will  show  that  the 
fluctuations  in  the  number  of  officers  bear  little,  if  any,  relation 
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to  the  fluctuations  in  the  general  strength  of  the  Navy.  This  is 
soon  discovered  by  taking  the  lists  for  1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, 1890, 
and  1900.  In  1850  our  naval  strength  was  very  low  ;  yet  we  had 
150  admirals,  515  captains,  848  commanders,  and  2221  lieutenants, 
besides  masters.  In  1858  the  so-called  "  reconstruction  of  the 
Navy"  was  introduced  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  a  great 
increase  of  the  fleet  in  commission  took  place ;  yet  two  years 
later  we  had  got  110  admirals,  356  captains,  500  commanders, 
and  1073  lieutenants.  Anyone  taking  interest  in  the  varying 
rates  of  promotion  may  like  to  compare  these  figures  with  the 
corresponding  figures  of  to-day.  In  1870  the  Navy  List  showed 
1660  lieutenants,  sub-lieutenants,  and  navigating  officers;  while 
in  1890,  with  a  much  larger  fleet,  the  total  was  only  1149.  For 
the  last  twelve  years  there  has  been  a  continuous  effort  to  redress 
this  disproportion  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  retrieving  the  errors  of 
former  days  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  figures  for  1900. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  part  relating  to  the  personnel  that  the 
Navy  List  illustrates  naval  history ;  it  does  so  also  in  the  part 
relating  to  the  ships  themselves  ;  and  comparison  of  a  recent  issue 
with  one  of  older  date  at  once  discloses  the  change  in  the  character 
of  the  floating  material  of  the  fleet.  The  old  line-of-battleships 
and  frigates  have  been  superseded  by  new  classes  ;  whilst  a  large 
proportion  of  the  list  is  taken  up  with  the  names  of  craft,  classified 
under  designations  not  thought  of  five-and- twenty  years  ago. 
The  first  "  steam  vessel  "  appeared  on  the  list  in  1827.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  unreasonable  opposition  of  past  Boards  of 
Admiralty  to  the  introduction  of  new  methods  and  inventions. 
A  study  of  the  Navy  List  will  help  to  dispel  the  impression 
produced  by  ill-considered  criticism  of  this  kind.  In  1850  we  had 
sixty-nine  steamers  in  commission ;  and  eighty-six  were  building 
or  in  reserve.  The  total  constituted  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  then  effective  fleet.  The  volumes  of  the  Navy  List  furnish 
no  support  to  the  theory  that  the  naval  authorities  have  been 
under  the  sway  of  an  unreasoning  conservatism;  they  rather 
indicate  that  there  has  been  a  facile  adoption  of  innovations  often 
found  not  to  be  real  improvements.  The  result  has  been  an 
appearance  of  administrative  vacillation  indicated  by  fluctuations 
visible  in  different  parts  of  the  list. 

The  contents  of  the  Navy  List  might  with  advantage  be  dealt 
with  at  much  greater  length,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  work  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  progress 
made  in  naval  affairs,  and  deserves  far  greater  attention  than  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it  by  students  of  naval  history. 

CYPEIAN  A.  G.  BRIDGE  (Vice- Admiral). 
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THE  idea  of  a  great  united  Empire,  for  ever  indissolvable,  has 
only  recently  taken  hold  of  the  British  imagination,  but  it  has 
long  been  tenaciously  held  by  the  Canadian  people.  Canadian 
Imperialists  have  always  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  Canada 
would  no  longer  be  a  dependency  of  England,  but  would  share  in 
full  the  responsibilities  of  the  Empire,  and  be  recognised  as  an 
equal  by  the  United  Kingdom.  And  this  hope  must  soon  be 
realised  if  the  Empire  is  to  endure,  for  neither  the  Canadians  nor 
the  Australians  will  long  be  content  to  occupy  a  position  of 
inferiority. 

No  one,  however,   has  yet  proposed  a  practical 
J|.ie^s  scheme  for  the  representation  of  the  Colonies  in  the 

Maedonald  ImPerial  Parliament.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Father 
of  the  Canadian  Confederation,  was  an  enthusiastic 
Britisher,  but  he  never  advocated  Imperial  Parliamentary  Federa- 
tion. "A  British  subject  I  was  born  and  a  British  subject  I  will 
die,"  he  said,  yet  he  did  not  ask  for  Canadian  representation  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament.  At  the  time  of  Confederation  he  was 
anxious  to  have  the  Canadian  Parliament  recognised  as  equal  to 
the  British  Parliament  in  every  respect,  and  he  proposed  that  the 
Confederation  should  be  called  the  kingdom  of  Canada.  In  fact 
he  favoured  the  system  proposed  long  before  by  Franklin  of  an 
Imperial  Federation  with  Parliaments  distinct  and  independent, 
the  Crown  and  not  the  British  Parliament  being  the  titular  and 
actual  sovereign.  The  British  Government  did  not  approve  of 
the  proposal,  and  the  name  Dominion  of  Canada  was  adopted  as 
expressing  neither  equality  nor  inferiority,  and  less  likely  to  offend 
the  Americans.  The  choice  of  the  name  Dominion  was  a  happy 
one,  for  it  will  be  equally  appropriate  when  Canada's  equality  is 
recognised. 

Writing  to  Lord  Knutsford,*  twenty-two  years  after  the  con- 
summation of  Confederation,  Sir  John  said  : — 

A  great  opportunity  was  lost  in  1867,  when"  the  Dominion  was  formed  out  of 
the  several  provinces.     This  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the  British 

*  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  1887-92. 
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Empire  passed  almost  without  notice.  The  new  confederation  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  union,  about  the  same  population  as  the  thirteen  colonies  when 
they  rebelled  and  formed  a  nation  imbued  with  the  bitterest  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  England  —  feelings  which,  by  the  way,  exist  in  as  offensive  a  form  now 
as  they  did  on  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  The  declaration  of 
all  the  British  North  American  provinces  that  they  desired  as  one  Dominion  to 
remain  a  portion  of  the  Empire,  showed  what  wise  government  and  generous 
treatment  would  do,  and  should  have  been  marked  as  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  England.  This  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  Lord  Carnarvon, 
who  as  Colonial  Minister  had  "sat  at  the  cradle"  of  the  new  Dominion, 
remained  in  office.  His  ill-omened  resignation  was  followed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  as  his  adviser  the  then 
Governor-General,  Lord  Monck  —  both  good  men,  certainly,  but  quite  unable, 
from  the  constitution  of  their  minds,  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  The  union  was 
treated  by  them  much  as  if  the  British  North  America  Act  were  a  private  Bill 
uniting  two  or  three  English  parishes.  Had  a  different  course  been  pursued  — 
for  instance,  had  united  Canada  been  declared  to  be  an  auxiliary  kingdom,  as  it 
was  in  the  Canadian  draft  of  the  Bill  —  I  feel  sure  (almost)  that  the  Australian 
Colonies  would,  ere  this,  have  been  applying  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  as 
'  The  Kingdom  of  Canada." 

He  laid  stress  on  the  name  because  he  considered  that  its 
adoption  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  Crown 
was  the  only  bond  of  union,  and  that  the  British  Parliament  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  Canada.  Upon  returning  to  Canada  after  his 
last  visit  to  England,  he  was  asked  if  he  thought  Imperial  Federa- 
tion was  likely  to  become  an  accomplished  fact.  He  replied  that 
Colonial  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  satis- 
factory to  neither  England  nor  the  Colonies,  but  that  we  should 
yet  have  an  "  Imperial  Alliance."  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  confederated  Colonies  of  Australasia 
would  rank  as  auxiliary  kingdoms  and  co-operate  with  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Imperial  undertakings.  But  this  was  not  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Sir  John  used  the  word  "  alliance  "  to  express 
his  idea  of  the  relations  that  ought  to  exist  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  Colonies.  During  the  Confederation  debates  he 
remarked  :  — 

Instead  of  looking  on  as  a  merely  dependent  colony,  England  will  have  in  us 
a  friendly  nation  to  stand  by  her  in  North  America  in  peace  as  in  war.  The 
people  of  Australia  will  be  such  another  nation,  and  England  will  have  this 
advantage  if  her  colonies  progress  under  the  new  colonial  system,  as  I  believe 
they  will,  that  though  at  war  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  will  be  able  to 
look  to  the  nations  in  alliance  with  her  and  owing  allegiance  to  the  same 
sovereign,  who  will  assist  in  enabling  her  again  to  meet  the  whole  world  in 
arms  as  she  has  done  before. 


Plan  of  ^  an   ^mPer^a^  Conference,  including  representa- 

Allianee.       **ves  ^rom  ^reat  Britain,  Canada,  and  Australasia, 
and  presided  over  by  King  Edward,  were  called  to 
devise  a  plan  of  alliance,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  Federation  must  be  distinct,  independent  and  equal, 
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the  Crown  being  the  only  bond  of  union,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  agree  upon  a  workable  plan.  Had  all  the  Colonies  remained 
separate  units  the  formation  of  such  an  Imperial  Alliance  would 
present  many  difficulties,  but  the  question  has  been  simplified  by 
the  Union  of  the  British  North  American  provinces  in  the 
Canadian  Dominion  and  the  confederation  of  the  Australian 
Colonies.  To  still  further  assist  matters  Newfoundland  should 
enter  the  Canadian  Dominion  as  a  province,  while  the  Bermudas, 
the  British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras  and  British  Guiana, 
should  become  territories  of  Canada.  As  there  would  be  absolute 
free  trade  within  the  Dominion  all  the  sugars,  spices  and  tropical 
fruits  which  Canada  now  imports  from  foreign  countries  could  be 
obtained  from  the  West  India  territories,  and  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  of  Canada  would  soon  be  able  to  consume 
all  they  can  produce.  At  present  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada  is  chosen  by  the  British  Government,  which  represents 
the  British  people.  He  should  either  be  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  whom  he  represents  without  consulting  the  British 
cabinet,  or  elected  by  the  Canadian  people.  The  people  of 
Canada  would  probably  prefer  a  Governor  appointed  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  Empire  to  an  elected  one. 

^  There  should  be  an  Imperial  Council,  consisting 

Imperial  °f  ^ne  King,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  United 
Council  Kingdom,  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
and  High  and  New  Zealand.  And  as  soon  as  a  British  South 
African  Confederation  is  arranged  its  chief  minister 
should  become  a  member.  If  Government  owner- 
ship of  all  the  cables  connecting  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  were  established  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the 
members  of  the  Imperial  Council  to  communicate  with  each 
other  at  any  time,  while,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be  tele- 
phone communication  within  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Any  policy 
unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  Prime  Ministers,  after  com- 
munication with  their  respective  cabinets,  would  be  almost 
certain  to  secure  the  support  of  all  the  Parliaments.  The 
Imperial  Council  should  be  assisted  by  an  Imperial  High  Com- 
mission, all  the  members  of  which  should  reside  permanently 
in  London.  The  leading  colonies  are  already  represented  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  Empire,  and  if  a  High  Commissione 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  United  Kingdom  an  Advisory 
Board  could  be  established  which,  while  having  no  executive 
powers,  would  help  to  keep  the  various  Governments  in  touch 
with  one  another.  Ex-Viceroys  of  India  might  be  appointed 
members  of  the  High  Commission. 

The  Imperial   Council   should  have  power  to   appoint    am- 
bassadors or  commissioners   to  negotiate   treaties  with  foreign 
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nations  and  between  the  different  countries  within  the  Empire. 
Treaties  between  any  two  or  more  of  the  countries  of  the  Empire 
might  be  known  as  domestic  treaties  to  distinguish  them  from 
foreign  treaties.     But  any  treaty,   either    domestic  or  foreign, 
would  have  to  be  first  approved  by  the  Imperial  Council  and  then 
ratified  by  the  Parliament  or  Parliaments   of  the  country  or 
countries  of  the  Empire    affected  by  it.     If  a  foreign    treaty 
affecting  all  the  countries  of  the  Empire  should  not  be  ratified  by 
all  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire,  it  would  be  applicable  only  to 
the  countries  whose  Parliaments  did  ratify  it.     The  practice  in 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  would  be  much  the  same  as  at  present. 
In  any  matter  in  which  Canada  alone  is  concerned,  the  majority 
of  the  commissioners  or  ambassadors  chosen  are  Canadians,  and 
the  treaty  must  be  ratified  by  the  Canadian  Parliament.    Thus  the 
Joint  High  Commission  which  met  in  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  certain  points  of  difference  between  Canada  and  the 
United   States  included   four   Canadians   and  one  Englishman. 
Canada  is  practically  allowed  to  make  her  own  treaties  with  the 
understanding  that  the  interests  of  the  Empire  shall  be  safe- 
guarded.    The  relations   of  the   different  countries   within   the 
Empire  to  each  other  would  depend  upon  the  domestic  treaties 
negotiated  from  time  to  time,  the  most  important  matters  to  be 
settled  by  domestic  treaties  being  the  trade  relations  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  Empire,  and  the  part  each  country  should 
take  in  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  the  Empire. 

An  Imperial  Conference  should  be  held  in  London 

Coherences  ^or  ^ree  or  *our  wee^s  once  m  two  vears>  at  a  fixe^ 
in  London.  ^me  so  as  no^  to  interfere  with  the  sessions  of  the 
various  Parliaments.  To  this  Conference  each  of 
the  national  governments  included  in  the  Imperial  Alliance 
would  send  eight  representatives,  of  whom  five,  including  the 
Prime  Minister,  should  be  members  of  the  Government  for 
the  time  being,  and  three  members  of  the  party  in  Opposition. 
These  Conferences  should  be  as  open  as  Parliament,  and 
official  records  kept  of  all  the  speeches.  Although  the  Con- 
ference would  have  no  legislative  powers,  speeches  made  during 
its  deliberations  would  certainly  be  quoted  with  respect  in  every 
Parliament  of  the  Empire,  and  have  a  great  effect  in  pro- 
moting legislation  on  similar  lines.  As  the  membership  would 
not  be  large,  and  no  time  wasted  in  partisan  disputes,  much 
work  might  be  accomplished  in  a  session  of  three  or  four 
weeks,  especially  if  a  limit  were  fixed  to  the  length  of  speeches. 
As  a  result  of  these  Conferences  the  commercial  laws  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  Empire  would  soon  become  assimilated, 
and  uniform  legislation  obtained  on  many  other  important 
matters. 
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The  Government  of  each  member  of  the  Imperial 
^n  .  Alliance  should  have  control  of  its  own  army  in  time 
Army.  °^  Peace>  but  in  time  of  war  the  Commander-in-Chief 

of  the  British  Army  should  become  commander  of 
the  allied  armies.  There  should  always  be  a  British  regiment 
stationed  in  each  colony,  and  each  of  the  colonial  nations  should 
have  a  regiment  of  regulars  stationed  in  England.  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  should  interchange  regiments  in 
the  same  way,  the  men  of  a  visiting  regiment  being  paid  by 
the  country  to  which  the  regiment  belongs,  but  in  every  other 
respect  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  forces 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is  stationed.  The  regiments  should 
be  changed  once  a  year.  By  this  system  of  interchanging 
regiments  the  different  armies  of  the  Empire  would  learn  to 
co-operate,  and  a  system  of  army  transportation  be  perfected  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  immense  value  in  case  of  war. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  soldiers  enlisted  on  the  ordinary 
conditions  for  a  long  term  of  service,  a  limited  number  of  men 
from  each  volunteer  regiment  in  the  colonies  might  be  asked 
to  enlist  for  one  year  of  regular  service  in  England,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  would  join  a  volunteer  regiment  in  their 
own  country  after  the  completion  of  the  year  of  regular  service. 
Volunteers  enlisted  in  this  way  in  Canada,  for  example,  could  be 
formed  into  one  regiment  with  their  own  officers,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Canadian  contingents  for  South  Africa  were  organised. 
For  one  year  they  would  become  part  of  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  although  paid  by  Canada,  and,  upon  returning 
to  Canada  after  a  year  of  regular  service,  they  would  be  expected 
to  serve  for  three  years  in  one  of  the  volunteer  regiments.  Many 
young  men  who  could  not  be  induced  to  enlist  for  a  long  term 
of  regular  service  during  years  of  peace,  would  be  glad  to  have 
such  an  experience  for  a  short  time,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  fresh  quota  from  each  volunteer  regiment 
every  year.  In  this  way  every  volunteer  regiment  would  have  a 
number  of  men  thoroughly  trained  in  the  British  military  system. 
Canada  would,  of  course,  assume  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining 
the  fortresses  of  Halifax  and  Esquimalt,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
Bermudas  and  the  West  Indies,  and  would  build  any  new 
fortifications  that  might  be  required  in  Canada  or  any  of  the 
territories  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

But  while  it  would  be  easy  to  arrange  that  each 
Naval  nation  of  the  Empire  should  have  entire  control  of  its 

the^mpire  armv  in  ^me  °^  Peace>  ^  would  not  be  practicable  in 
""  the    first    place    for    the    colonial    nations    to    have 
absolutely  independent    navies.      Each  colonial    nation    should 
have  its  own  warships  and  its  own  officers  and  men,  but  the 
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movements  of  the  fleets  when  outside  their  own  waters  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  British  Admiralty  Office.  As  soon  as 
Canada  and  Australia  have  a  sufficient  number  of  warships  of 
their  own,  they  should  have  vice-admirals  in  command  of  their 
fleets.  In  course  of  time  when  the  population  of  Canada  becomes 
as  great  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  of  Australia 
nearly  as  great,  it  will  be  desirable  to  devise  some  new  system  for 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  giving  each  member  of  the 
Imperial  Alliance  a  share  in  its  management,  or  else  allow  each 
nation  of  the  Empire  to  have  an  independent  control  of  its 
own  navy. 

While  the  South  African  Confederation  should  be  represented 
in  the  Imperial  Council,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  British 
Government  to  retain  alsolute  control  of  the  Army,  and  of  all 
fortifications  in  that  section  of  the  Empire  for  many  years  to 
come.  This  will  be  no  great  hardship  for  the  Afrikanders,  seeing 
that  Canada  was  not  admitted  to  full  equality  with  the  United 
Kingdom  for  many  years  after  Confederation.  In  all  other 
respects  South  Africa  might  have  precisely  the  same  rights  as 
the  other  nations  of  the  Empire.  When  the  Afrikanders  become 
as  loyal  to  the  Empire  as  Canadians,  Australians,  and  New 
Zealanders  are  to-day,  they  may  be  allowed  to  control  their 
own  army. 

War  might  be  declared  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  behalf  of  the  Empire,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority 
in  the  Imperial  Council,  but  the  different  Parliaments  of  the 
Empire  would  have  to  decide  how  much  money  they  would  vote 
to  carry  on  the  war.  National  pride  and  British  sentiment  would 
be  strong  enough  to  make  each  country  do  its  fair  share. 

The  internal  government  of  India,  Egypt,  and  other  British 
possessions  not  possessing  self-governing  powers,  should  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  at  present.  It  would 
only  complicate  matters  to  give  the  colonies  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  those  countries. 

I  readily  admit  that  some  of  these  suggestions  may  require 
modification,  but  I  think  an  Imperial  Alliance  based  upon  the 
principles  outlined  here  would  give  the  colonies  independence 
within  the  Empire,  and  a  share  of  Imperial  responsibilities,  which 
they  all  desire.  While  the  national  standing  of  the  self-governing 
colonies  would  be  recognised,  there  would  be  no  radical  change  in 
their  relations  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  now  a 

f"  Pr6ti         combined  population  of  about   ten  millions.      They 

tariff  C        could    put    in   the   field   about   one-fourth   as   many 

men  as  the  United   Kingdom.      And  if  an  Imperial 

preferential    tariff    were    adopted,   giving    the   countries   within 
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the  Empire  a  substantial  advantage  over  foreign  countries  in 
the  British  market,  these  colonies  would  double  their  popula- 
tion within  fifteen  years.  Canada  alone  has  natural  resources 
capable  of  supporting  two  hundred  million  people,  and  under 
such  a  system  these  resources  would  rapidly  be  developed. 
The  first  domestic  treaty  negotiated  might  provide  that  all  the 
countries  within  the  Empire  should  impose  uniform  ad  valorem 
duties  (over  and  above  those  of  the  national  tariffs  where  any  such 
are  levied)  on  all  importations  from  foreign  countries,  and  the 
revenue  so  obtained  or  a  uniform  percentage  of  it  might  be  applied 
to  purposes  of  Imperial  communication  and  defence.  By  this  means 
each  section  of  the  Empire  would  be  made  to  bear  its  fair  share 
of  military  and  naval  expenditure.  Each  member  of  the  Imperial 
Alliance  could  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  its  army  and  navy  out 
of  the  revenue  thus  raised,  and  subsidies  for  merchant  vessels  to 
encourage  commerce  and  travel  between  the  different  countries  of 
the  Empire  might  be  provided  from  the  same  source. 

If  the  British  people  would  be  willing  to  raise  the  greater 
part  of  their  national  revenue  from  a  customs  tariff  on  foreign 
imports,  adopting  a  moderately  high  protective  tariff  against 
foreign  countries  while  admitting  colonial  products  free,  the 
colonies  would  gladly  agree  to  domestic  treaties  providing  for 
absolute  free  trade  within  the  Empire,  but  if  the  British 
Parliament  would  only  consent  to  impose  a  very  low  tariff  on 
foreign  products,  giving  the  colonies  very  little  advantage  over 
foreign  countries,  the  colonies  would  probably  continue  to 
impose  duties  on  British  imports,  while  giving  them  a  prefer- 
ence over  foreign  imports  upon  which  much  higher  duties 
would  be  imposed.  An  understanding  might  be  arrived  at 
by  which  a  low  Imperial  tariff  would  be  adopted  in  the  first 
place,  but  gradually  increased,  and  with  each  increase  of  the 
Imperial  tariff  the  domestic  tariffs  would  be  reduced  until  absolute 
free  trade  prevailed  within  the  Empire.  It  would  then  only  be 
necessary  to  agree  upon  a  minimum  tariff  to  be  imposed  by  all  the 
countries  of  the  Empire  against  the  products  of  foreign  countries, 
and  any  member  of  the  Alliance  would  be  at  liberty  to  make  its 
tariff  higher.  Thus,  if  the  Imperial  tariff  were  fifteen  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  the  Canadian  Parliament  might  decide  to  impose  a  tariff 
of  thirty  per  cent,  or  it  might  add  specific  duties  to  the  ad  valorem 
tariff  of  fifteen  per  cent.  In  inaugurating  a  system  of  Imperial 
preferential  trade  it  might  be  found  advisable  for  Britain,  instead 
of  starting  with  low  duties  on  all  foreign  imports  to  place 
moderately  high  duties  on  a  small  number  of  articles  and 
gradually  enlarge  the  list ;  but  this  would  be  merely  a  question 
of  detail. 

The   formation  of   an  Imperial   Alliance   in   no  way  implies 
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hostility  to  foreign  nations.  It  would  always  be  the  aim  of  the 
allied  British  nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world,  while 
for  ever  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  And  British 
citizens  everywhere  might  sing  the  following  hymn  which  has 
been  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  God  Save  the  King  "  in  some  of  the 
churches  and  schools  of  Canada  : — 

God  save  our  Empire  grand: 

May  it  united  stand 

While  time  endures. 

Give  us  prosperity,  wisdom  and  purity; 

In  all  our  lands  and  seas 

May  freedom  reign. 

Our  ships  on  every  sea, 

Keeping  the  highways  free 

For  all  the  world. 

Peace  ships,  not  warships  these,  guarding  the  seas; 

Where'er  our  flag's  unfurled 

Let  right  prevail. 

At  Britain's  bugle  call 

Into  her  ranks  will  fall 

Men  of  all  climes, 

Beady  to  fight  for  her,  ready  to  die  for  her, 

Hands  clasped  around  the  world, 

One  flag  unfurled. 

God  save  our  gracious  King, 

Long  live  our  noble  King, 

God  save  the  King. 

Send  him  victorious,  happy  and  glorious, 

Long  to  reign  over  us. 

God  save  the  King. 

WATSON  GEIFFIN. 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO,  CANADA. 
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IS   COUNTY   CRICKET    REALLY 
"OVERGROWN"? 

ANYTHING  that  Mr.  E.  V.  Bligh  writes  on  the  subject  of  cricket 
is  to  be  read  with  respect,  even  if  conviction  does  not  ipso  facto 
follow,  but  it  seems  to  me,  as  doubtless  to  others,  that  the 
assault  delivered  by  him  in  these  pages*  on  County  Cricket  as 
now  organised  is  not  so  powerful  as  to  be  hopelessly  irresistible; 
at  any  rate  his  article  raises  some  points  and  makes  some  state- 
ments that  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine. 

The  forlorn  hope  that  leads  the  attack  seems  to  consist  in  the 
word  "  overgrown."  Now  the  expression  "  overgrown  "  can  only 
be  used  in  the  form  of  an  accusation,  when  overgrowth  has 
caused  a  person  or  thing  to  become  a  danger  or  a  nuisance  to 
himself,  or  itself,  or  to  others.  Judging  from  the  thousands  that 
flock  day  after  day  to  the  big  grounds  that  exist  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  when  a  county  match  is  announced;  judging,  too, 
from  the  amount  of  employment  in  every  conceivable  shape  that 
is  given  to  labour  by  cricket,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  that  the 
"  overgrowth  "  of  the  game  has  proved  a  nuisance  or  a  danger  to 
the  non -playing  part  of  the  community.  Has  it  then  grown  and 
is  it  still  growing  to  a  size  that  its  advisers  would  not  recom- 
mend with  a  view  to  its  own  constitutional  good  ?  Can  we  say 
of  cricket,  as  Livy  says  of  Borne,  that  "  starting  from  the  most 
modest  of  beginnings  it  has  grown  so  huge  that  it  now  bends 
under  its  own  weight? "  In  comparing  the  present  era  with  the 
times  "  in  which  matches  were  few  and  far  between,"  Mr.  Bligh 
remarks  that  at  that  earlier  .period  "  there  could  be  no  question  of 
staleness  from  over-playing,"  and  in  this  one  can  to  some  extent 
agree  with  him,  with  the  limitation  that  staleness  is  only  occasion- 
ally and  temporarily  apparent.  The  Yorkshire  eleven  of  1901  for 
instance,  as  hard-worked  a  side  as  any  that  exists,  never  flagged 
or  seemed  stale  as  long  as  the  county  matches  were  in  full  swing ; 
they  were  hardly,  it  is  true,  seen  at  their  own  best  in  the  later 
matches,  the  holiday  games  that  terminated  the  season,  but  as 
long  as  work,  strictly  speaking,  continued,  they  were  as  active  and 
vigorous  as  ever,  and  one  is  not  surprised  if  they  set  about  their 

*  "  Overgrown  County   Cricket,"   by  the    Hon.   and  Rev.   E.   V.   Bligh,     See 
November  No.,  1901. 
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"holiday  task"  in  the  light-hearted  spirit  of  emancipated  school- 
boys. Staleness  is  a  factor  in  cricket,  but  not  a  very  important 
one ;  in  fact  it  is  a  negligible  quantity  in  a  side,  perhaps  not  always 
in  individual  cases,  though  it  may  be  conveniently  called  in  by 
way  of  excuse  when  "men  drop  catches,  bowl  tamely,  or  field 
slovenly."  The  charge  of  staleness  is  not  sufficiently  established 
to  warrant  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  matches  in  which 
so  many  people  take  so  much  interest ;  nor  can  we  be  expected 
to  make  miniature  bunkers  at  Lord's  and  the  Oval  to  make  it 
"practically  certain  that  every  match  will  be  finished  within  the 
three  days." 

Again,  is  it  in  any  way  possible  that  there  should  be  a 
selection  "  by  the  M.C.C.  Committee,  or  in  some  other  way  " 
of  eight  counties,  to  form  the  first  row  of  cricketing  counties, 
to  be  chosen  "from  those  best  known  to  fame  by  their  antece- 
dents?" Certain  counties  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bligh  as 
eligible  for  this  front  row — Yorkshire,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Kent,  or 
(why  "  or  "  ?)  Lancashire,  "  preference  being  perhaps  given  to 
those  which  have  ranked  longest  as  the  great  cricketing  counties 
of  England."  This  scheme  at  once  introduces  Hants  to  the  elite, 
by  the  claim  of  "blue  blood  "  rather  than  by  that  of  superlative 
merit,  and  leaves  a  few  parvenus,  bearing  the  names  of  Middlesex, 
Gloucestershire,  Notts,  Essex  and  Warwickshire,  to  have  their 
claims  to  a  front  seat  decided  by  the  M.C.C.  Committee  or  "in 
some  other  way."  I  hardly  think  the  former  would  jump  at  the 
invidious  task,  or  that  "the  other  way"  would  be  found,  so  as 
to  give  even  fairly  general  satisfaction.  Fully  admitting  that 
fifteen  is  an  unhandy  and  unwieldy  number  of  competitors  and 
that  eight  is  a  round  and  convenient  figure,  one  must  still  confess 
that  the  figured  results  accord  fairly  closely  with  the  popular 
opinion  as  to  respective  merit,  and  if  drawn  matches  could  be 
entirely  eliminated,  the  present  system  might  be  regarded  as 
almost  perfect,  but  that  "if"  is  a  very  awkward  fence.  Mr. 
Bligh,  however,  absorbed  by  his  devotion  to  an  abstract  theory 
of  perfection  in  the  championship  system,  has  overlooked  one 
very  important  point  in  urging  his  plea  for  only  "  one  match  of 
three  days  in  each  week  consecutively  "  ;  he  has  forgotten  that 
this  is  simply  a  proposal  to  provide  professionals  with  half  the 
amount  of  active  cricket,  the  most  remunerative  part  of  their 
profession,  that  they  now  take  part  in. 

The  professional  earns  a  good  wage  at  present,  but  he  has  to 
work  to  earn  it,  and  his  earning  capacity  is  dependent  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  not  merely  on  his  present  proficiency,  but  also  on 
the  care  and  pains  he  has  taken  to  teach  himself,  and  to  learn 
from  others  the  secrets  of  his  craft.  If  we  halve  his  income,  we 
cannot  righteously  expect  the  same  proficiency  or,  indeed,  the 
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same  keenness.  Nor  is  it  any  argument  to  say  that  thirty  years 
ago  cricket  was  played  as  finely  as  it  is  now,  though  there  were 
less  than  half  as  many  county  matches,  for  though  there  were 
great  players  in  those  days,  and  fewer  purely  county  matches, 
there  were  also  fewer  great  players,  and  their  time  was  well  filled 
up  with  matches  of  another  class  e.g.,  all  the  games  played  by 
those  famous  sides,  "  All  England  "  and  "  United  All  England," 
to  say  nothing  of  "  North  and  South,"  which  in  one  year  at 
least  was  played  five  times ;  of  three,  or  even  more,  matches 
between  Gentlemen  and  Players ;  of  special  matches  for  benefits  ; 
and  of  such  games  as  "  Over  Thirty  and  Under  Thirty,"  "  Gentle- 
men and  Players  of  the  South,"  "  Gentlemen  of  the  South  and 
Players  of  the  North,"  and  the  like.  These  and  similar  matches 
have  dropped  out  of  the  programme,  shouldered  away  by  the 
more  bustling  county  competition ;  but  they  existed,  and  they 
provided  a  source  of  revenue  between  them  for  all  the  great 
players  of  the  day,  so  that  I  venture  to  say,  though  I  am  not 
speaking  by  the  book,  that  the  late  Eichard  Daft,  for  instance, 
had  as  few  off-days  during  the  season  as — well,  as  the  crackest  of 
our  professional  crack  players  of  the  present  day. 

Another  objection  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  matches 
is  the  diminution  of  gate-money  that  would  follow,  and  the 
consequent  poverty  of  our  county  clubs.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
able  to  introduce  the  word  "  gate-money,"  because  it  is  to  so 
many  people,  I  am  unwilling  to  say  "  thoughtless  people  "  from 
motives  of  courtesy,  the  red  rag  that  makes  them  charge,  and  say 
in  a  tone  more  of  anger  than  of  sorrow  that  "  county  cricket 
nowadays  is  a  mere  matter  of  gate-money."  Now,  if  cricket  clubs 
were  joint-stock  companies,  or  syndicates,  and  if  the  playing  of 
the  current  game  were  subordinated  and  prostituted  to  the  turn- 
stiles' click,  I  would  agree  with  these  people  in  calling  down  the 
direst  anathemas  on  such  a  system,  but  until  the  treasurer  rushes 
out  into  the  field  to  suggest  that  the  play  be  spun  out  so  as  to 
secure  the  "  Saturday  gate,"  I  shall  decline  to  believe  that  the 
receipt  of  custom  has  one  iota  of  influence  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  sport  is  conducted.  But  there  is  a  further  point  which  these 
condemners  of  gate-money  overlook,  and  that  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  nimble  sixpences  are  spent.  League  football-teams  are 
run  by  companies  or  syndicates,  who  finance  the  game  and  expect 
to  make  their  due  profit ;  there  is  nothing  dishonest  in  that, 
though  there  are  those  who  hold  that  the  system  is  not  beneficial 
to  football  as  a  sport ;  what,  however,  becomes  of  the  sixpences 
that  are  dropped  into  the  turnstile's  till  on  the  cricket-ground  ? 
Every  farthing  is  spent  in  improving  the  game,  in  improving  the 
ground,  in  promoting  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  members, 
players  and  spectators.  Not  one  halfpenny  is  spent  save  in  these 
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important  matters,  and  every  individual  who  visits  a  ground  and 
produces  his  gate-money  is  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  himself 
and  of  everyone  else  who  is  present.  To  sneer  at  large  reserve 
funds  is  a  mere  sign  of  ignorance,  as  they  produce  regular  income, 
and  it  would  be  poor  finance,  indeed,  to  have  nothing  in  hand 
when  the  rainy  day  comes.  What,  for  instance,  would  be  the 
fate  of  Middlesex,  if  the  M.C.C.  suddenly  found  itself  unable  to 
let  that  county  have  the  use  of  Lord's,  and  there  was  no  reserve 
fund  with  which  to  lay  out  a  fresh  ground  ?  Taking  gate-money 
and  playing  for  gate-money  are  birds  of  a  different  hackle. 

While,  however,  Mr.  Bligh  and  others  regret  the  overgrowth 
of  county  cricket,  they  overlook  another  point,  namely,  that 
county  cricket  is  the  only  form  of  the  first-class  game  in  which 
the  public  is  interested,  save,  of  course,  the  Australian  matches, 
and  such  hallowed  fixtures  as  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge,"  and 
"Gentlemen  and  Players."  I  need  only  cite  one  fact  to  prove 
this  statement.  Every  year  the  M.C.C.  arranges  a  series  of 
matches  with  those  of  the  first-class  counties  that  care  to  play 
against  them.  Last  year  Notts,  Yorkshire,  Sussex,  Lancashire, 
Kent  and  others  took  part  in  such  matches,  but  the  apathy  of  the 
public  was  most  marked,  though  only  on  two  other  occasions,  in 
pure  county  matches  at  Lord's  and  the  Oval,  were  these  elevens 
to  be  seen  in  London  ;  yet  to  these  county  matches  the  public 
flocked,  though  it  had  left  the  other  fixtures  severely  alone.  And 
why  ?  Mainly,  I  imagine,  because  it  is  only  in  county  matches 
that  a  side  is  seen  at  its  very  best,  and  also  because,  though  pot- 
hunting  is  out  of  the  question,  there  is  a  sort  of  fascination  in 
seeing  which  of  two  sides  will  gain  or  lose  the  point  or  mark  that 
raises  or  lowers  them  in  the  county  championship.  I  venture  fco 
say  that  only  under  very  special  circumstances  would  "  North 
and  South,"  for  instance,  be  an  attractive  fixture.  After  all  it  is 
the  emulation  between  the  counties  that  has  led  to  the  growth  of 
county  cricket,  and  it  is  the  growth  of  county  cricket  that  is 
honourably  responsible  for  the  huge  increase  of  clubs  and  games 
that  has  been  in  evidence  during  late  years.  Every  circumstance 
that  tends  to  spread  the  game  tends  to  improve  the  game,  and 
even  as  I  write  I  read  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  determined  to 
form  a  county  club  of  its  own,  and  perhaps  in  no  distant  year  it 
may  be  fighting  Cornwall  for  the  championship. 

Further,  I  should  like  to  break  a  lance  with  Mr.  Bligh  on 
what  he  calls  "  the  rottenness  of  the  present  system  of  importing 
players."  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  perhaps  an  ideal  county 
side  would  be  entirely  composed,  as  I  believe  the  Yorkshire  side 
is,  of  men  who  were  born  in  the  county.  But  even  in  this  there 
is  an  underlying  fallacy,  for  it  is  hard  to  say  that  the  mere  fact  of 
birth  is  more  important  than  that  of  residence,  especially  as  we 
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can  conceive  the  case  of  a  man  being  born  in  Yorkshire,  at  six 
months  old  being  carried  off  to,  say,  Surrey,  living  there  all  his  life, 
and  picking  up  his  cricket  at  the  Oval.  This  man  is  surely  more 
of  Surrey  than  of  Yorkshire ;  yet,  by  a  slight  strain,  Mr.  Bligh's 
phrase,  "  imported  player,"  may  equitably  be  applied  to  him.  It 
appears  to  me  that  ubi  domus  ibi  patria — where  my  home  is, 
there's  my  county — is  quite  applicable  to  cricket  qualifications. 
Let  us  examine  some  cases  in  point.  The  late  George  Lohmann 
was  born  in  Middlesex,  but  that  county  unluckily  not  discovering 
his  merits,  he  was  in  due  course  engaged  at  the  Oval,  where  he 
practically  learnt  all  his  cricket,  at  the  expense,  in  one  sense,  of  the 
Surrey  Club.  Would  Mr.  Bligh  have  approved  if  Lohmann, 
when  he  first  blossomed  out  into  a  first-class  player,  had  turned 
his  back  on  Surrey  and  said,  "  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  all 
the  trouble  you  have  taken  with  me,  but  I  was  born  in  Middlesex, 
and  back  to  Middlesex  I  go  ?  " 

The  case  of  Braund,  now  with  Maclaren's  team  in  Australia,  is 
cognate,  though  of  a  different  kind.  He  is  a  Surrey  man  by 
birth,  and  duly  went  through  the  mill  at  the  Oval,  till  three  or 
four  years  ago  he  was  a  most  promising  cricketer  in  the  Surrey 
second  eleven,  and  had  been  tried,  not  without  success,  in  the  first. 
In  the  latter  side,  however,  as  then  constituted,  there  was  no 
regular  vacancy  for  him,  and  no  prospect  of  one,  so  that  Braund 
saw  no  future  open  for  him  with  Surrey,  except  his  position  as  a 
"  ground  "  bowler  and  a  member  of  the  second  eleven,  with  its 
smaller  fees.  A  first-class  county,  Somerset,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Surrey  committee,  makes  Braund  such  an  offer  as  enables 
him  to  live  in  Somerset  for  the  qualifying  period,  and  to  eventu- 
ally earn  the  higher  fees  given  for  first-class  cricket.  Can  anyone 
blame  Braund,  or  Somerset,  or  Surrey,  unless  it  be  for  short- 
sightedness ?  Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  Maclaren  himself, 
who  was  elected,  after  playing  for  Lancashire  and  captaining  the 
team,  to  take  sides  with  Hampshire,  his  residential  county.  I 
say  nothing  about  the  question  of  the  paid  amateur,  whose 
position  I  regard  as  being  absolutely  and  in  every  way  defensible, 
though  Mr.  Bligh  argues  that  as  few  men  can  afford  the  expenses 
of  perpetual  county  cricket  unassisted,  a  man  should  only  play  as 
often  as  he  can  afford  to  do  so,  thereby  promoting  "  greater 
variety  in  the  personnel  of  an  eleven,  and  a  larger  number  of 
amateurs  taking  part  in  the  county  matches."  Maclaren,  how- 
ever, has  wisely  recognised  that  the  dual  qualification  has  left  him 
at  liberty  to  represent  that  county  which  brings  his  cricket  most 
nearly  to  his  door,  and  that  as  half  of  the  matches  played  by 
every  county  are  played  on  home  grounds,  both  his  convenience 
and  his  purse  will  be  best  suited  by  playing  for  Hampshire, 
avoiding  thereby  a  series  of  long  journeys  and  protracted  absences 
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from  home.     After  all,  even  a  county  cricketer  may  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  such  domesticity  as  he  can  arrange  to  get ! 

All  these  three  cases  of  "transference"  or  "importation," 
call  it  what  you  will,  are  not  merely  based  on  the  laws  that 
regulate  the  game,  but  on  common  sense,  while  a  fourth  case  yet 
remains  to  be  named,  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mold,  born  in 
Northamptonshire  and  playing  for  Lancashire.  Had  migration 
been  impossible  for  Mold,  a  first-class  bowler  would  have  been 
lost  to  some  first  county — in  this  case  Lancashire — and  Mold's 
skill  would  only  have  earned  him  the  comparatively  meagre  pay 
that  second-class  counties  can  afford ;  while  yet  another  aspect 
of  the  question  presents  itself,  and  it  is  this.  If  only  the  birth- 
qualification  is  to  be  recognised,  Englishmen  who  are  born  in 
India  or  the  other  colonies  can  have  no  status  in  first-class  county 
cricket,  and  we  should  never  have  seen  Eanjitsinjhi  play,  except 
as  an  undergraduate  !  No,  the  dual  qualification  is  necessary  and 
essential,  and  as  long  as  it  is  dual,  so  long  must  migration  be 
possible.  The  abuse  of  the  rule,  i.e.,  the  bribing  of  a  player  to 
desert  his  original  county,  has  in  some  form  or  another  occurred, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  occur  again  ;  public  feeling  would  be  too 
strong  nowadays  against  any  transference  that  was  not  fair, 
square,  and  above-board,  though  I  do  know  of  the  case  of  a 
professional  who,  playing  for  a  comparatively  minor  first-class 
county,  qualified  for  a  better  county  by  residence,  and  offered  the 
latter  his  services  in  due  course.  I  believe  that  the  answer  he 
got  in  reply  to  his  application  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  warm. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  another  and  an  important  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Bligh's  article,  because  I  cannot  see  what  answer  he  will  give 
to  the  question  Cui  bono  ?  It  reads  thus  in  reference  to  the 
cricket  of  times  past.  "  The  weekly  or  bi-weekly  county  papers 
of  the  period  chronicled  an  important  match  like  a  battle  of 
Waterloo,  but  little  mention  was  made  of  county  cricket  in  the 
big  London  newspapers."  I  fail  to  see  the  point  of  the  argument, 
unless  it  is  that  the  county  papers  overdid  the  report  of  a  match 
which  the  big  London  papers  ignored ;  but  where  the  past  days 
had  herein  an  advantage  over  the  present  I  do  not  understand. 
He  continues,  "  How  changed  all  is  now.  A  kind  of  enlarged 
race-card  is  daily  issued,  the  names  of  the  different  players  are 
bawled  out  by  itinerant  newsboys,  and  sensational  writers  scribble, 
day  by  day,  about  the  so-called  championship."  At  the  risk  of 
being  classed  as  a  scribbling  sensational  writer,  I  cannot  help 
asking,  "What  does  this  tirade  mean?"  Why  "so-called" 
championship  ?  The  supreme  legislative  body  has,  at  the  request 
of  the  counties,  and  with  their  assistance  formulated  rules  for 
regulating  this  championship ;  the  series  of  games  is  played,  to 
the  great  enjoyment  of  a  huge  number  of  spectators,  and  then 
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Mr.  Bligh  dubs  the  championship  "  so-called,"  because  it  does 
not  accord  with  his  ideal  of  county  cricket,  i.e.,  county  cricket  as 
played  in  the  days  before  there  was  a  championship,  and  when 
players  not  infrequently  represented  two  counties  in  one  and  the 
same  season  ! 

As  for  the  "  itinerant  newsboy,"  I  for  one  have  never  heard 
him  "  bawl  the  names  of  the  different "  players,  but  only  of  some 
one  player  who  has  done  something  big,  and  has  earned  himself 
thereby  a  place  on  a  "broad-sheet;"  while  as  to  the  "kind  of 
enlarged  race-card,"  one  is  hard  put  to  it  to  understand  why  a 
bare  report  of  the  score,  up  to  date,  should  not  be  purchasable  on 
the  ground  for  one  penny.  I  certainly  never  bought  a  race-card 
for  that  modest  price,  and  do  not  see  where  the  analogy  applies. 
It  would  probably  be  equally  heinous  in  Mr.  Bligh's  eyes  if  the 
M.C.C.  abolished  the  "  card  of  the  match,"  and  established  the 
monster  marking-board,  giving  the  fullest  details,  such  as  is  to  be 
found  on  the  Sydney  ground  and  elsewhere.  That  the  "  kind  of 
enlarged  race-card  "  is  appreciated  is  readily  proved  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  M.C.C.  accounts. 

Finally,  it  does  not  seem  fair,  or  strictly  accurate  to  say  that 
"  County  elevens  are  now  got  together,  as  masters  of  hounds 
would  say,  by  a  system  of  drafting."  Every  one  knows  that  there 
are  few  county  teams,  or  no  county  teams,  except  Yorkshire,  that 
are  composed  entirely  of  natives,  and  Yorkshire,  be  it  remembered, 
is  the  biggest  county  in  England,  and  yet  the  counties  do  not  send 
out  emissaries,  as  the  football  clubs  do,  to  find  out  likely  players 
who  belong  to  other  clubs,  and  then  traffic  with  the  player  and 
his  club  for  his  transfer.  If  a  player,  especially  a  professional 
player,  is  desirous  of  leaving  one  county  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
and  of  joining  another,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  answer  would  be 
sent  to  his  application  till  the  committee  of  the  original  county 
had  been  consulted  and  had  thrown  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
transfer.  It  may  sound  preposterous  that  a  Kutlandshire  man 
should  play  for  Hereford,  but  as  long  as  his  qualification  is  legal, 
who  is  to  carp  at  it,  provided  that  the  rules  are  observed  ?  Ay, 
and  something  more  than  the  rules,  for  there  are  leges  non  scriptce 
which  are  the  most  potent  and  the  best  observed  of  all  laws. 
Cricket  is,  in  fact,  the  cleanest  of  all  games.  It  offers  no  prizes 
which  might  tempt  men  to  play  foul ;  there  is  no  betting  on  it ; 
there  are  no  syndicates  that  hope  to  make  money  out  of  it ;  where 
a  profit  is  made  out  of  the  game  that  profit  is  expended  in 
improving  the  game  in  some  form  or  another.  Nor,  to  my  mind, 
is  there  any  stronger  proof  that  county  cricket  is  not  "overgrown" 
than  the  fact  that  abuses  have  not  crept  in,  for  it  can  hardly  be 
argued  that  the  term  "  abuses  "  is  applicable  to  the  flaws  on  which 
Mr.  Bligh  comments. 

2  F  2 
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With  the  growth  of  the  game  have  grown  up  certain  manners 
and  customs  that  did  not  exist  in  the  earlier  days,  but  at  the  same 
time  some  early  manners  and  customs  that  were,  to  say  the  least 
of  them,  not  convenient,  have  disappeared.  It  may  be  that 
nowadays  the  batsman's  task  is  easier  and  the  bowler's  harder, 
owing  to  the  perfection  of  modern  wickets,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  batting  has  retrograded,  or  bowling  for 
that  matter.  Dr.  Grace  has  recorded,  I  believe,  that  modern  fast 
bowling  is  not  as  good  as  the  bowling  he  met  in  his  earlier  career, 
and  no  one  would  venture  to  dispute  his  dictum,  founded  as 
it  is  on  an  unparalleled  experience ;  but  if  such  men  as  Hirst, 
Richardson,  Lockwood  and  J.  T.  Hearne  had  had  the  opportunity 
of  bowling,  when  in  their  prime,  on  the  Lord's  wicket  of  thirty 
years  ago,  when  small  stones  were  to  be  gathered  off  the  pitch,  I 
doubt  whether  even  that  great  player  himself  would  have  had  a 
much  more  enjoyable  time  than  he  did  against  Emmett  and 
Freeman,  Shaw  and  Mclntyre. 

Everything  of  course  has  changed,  and  no  doubt  in  due  course 
everything  will  change  further,  but  I  cannot  hold  with  those  who 
consider  that  every  change  is  necessarily  for  the  worse. 

W.  J.  FOBD. 
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THE   AMERICANISATION   OF   BRITISH 
ELECTRICAL   ENTERPRISE 

"  The  value  of  electrical  energy  as  a  means  for  the  transmission  and  appli- 
cation of  power  has  been  amply  demonstrated,  and  its  importance  to  the 
industries  of  this  country  is  admitted.  The  Committee  accordingly  advises 
that  it  is  of  public  advantage  to  facilitate  measures  which  may  ensure  a  general 
supply  of  electrical  power  to  all  consumers  who  may  seek  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  economy  and  efficiency  offered  in  the  service  of  this  source  of  application 
of  power." — Statement  by  Sir  James  Kitson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  his  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
consider  the  Electric  Power  Bills,  1900. 

AFTER  Sir  James  Kitson's  emphatic  and  convincing  pronounce- 
ment, it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  lay  stress  upon  the  com- 
mercial value  of  electrical  energy  or  its  importance  to  the  industries 
of  this  country.  And  however  extensive  the  demand  for  electrical 
power  may  be,  it  is  patent  to  all  that,  in  these  days  of  world-wide 
competition,  the  required  supply  will  always  be  forthcoming. 
Obviously,  then,  a  market  of  such  magnitude  should  be  retained 
by  Great  Britain,  and  yet  there  is,  I  fear,  ground  to  suppose  that 
if  things  are  allowed  to  drift  as  they  are  drifting,  the  opportunity, 
now  within  the  grasp  of  the  British  manufacturer  and  the  British 
workman,  will  pass  into  other  than  British  hands. 

Popular  controversies  do  not  always  help  on  the  object  in  view, 
and  of  late  years  British  engineers  have  seen  with  regret  that 
certain  newspapers,  while  animated  no  doubt  with  the  best 
intentions,  have  unfortunately  been  the  means  of  spreading  the 
damaging  delusion  that,  included  with  other  products  of  native 
industry,  British  electrical  manufactures  and  allied  trades  have 
been  ousted  from  a  premier  position  by  the  imaginary  superiority 
of  American  and  Continental  methods.  And,  as  if  to  emphasize 
these  bold  assertions,  our  anonymous  friends  in  the  press  assert, 
with  all  the  weight  of  the  editorial  "we,"  that  Great  Britain's 
displacement  in  matters  electrical  is  due  in  part  to  a  conservative 
adherence  to  "  rule  of  thumb  "  methods,  and  in  part  to  a  lack 
of  technical  education.  No  greater  mistake  could  possibly  be 
made. 

As  regards  the  first  accusation  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
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say  that  I  have  visited  all  the  principal  electrical  works  in  this 
country  as  well  as  most  of  those  on  the  Continent.  I  therefore 
claim  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness  as  well  as  with 
personal  knowledge  of  my  subject,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  there  is  no  justification  whatever  for  asserting  that  the 
British  electrical  manufacturer  adheres  to  "  rule  of  thumb " 
methods.  Of  the  various  trades  connected  with  electrical 
engineering,  foreign  competition  has  chiefly  made  itself  felt  in 
engine-building,  dynamo  constructing,  and  cable  making.  In 
the  first  trade  America  has  certainly  obtained  a  footing,  for  that 
country  has  supplied  the  engines  for  the  Glasgow  Tramways,  the 
Dublin  Tramways  and  the  Central  London  Eailway.  But,  be  it 
remembered  that  in  each  case  the  advising  engineer  was  an 
American,  and  the  specifications  were  for  low-speed  engines 
specially  adapted  to  American  standards. 

With  a  few  other  unimportant  exceptions  the  whole  of  the 
electrical  works  in  this  country  are  engined  by  British  firms,  and 
in  most  cases  the  engines  adopted  are  the  so-called  high-speed 
type.  This  type  is  not  only  one  of  the  latest  developments  in 
engine-building  particularly  suited  to  electrical  driving,  but  may 
be  described  as  a  purely  British  production.  Neither  in  America 
nor  on  the  Continent  have  high-speed  engines  been  built  which 
can  compete  in  design  or  working  with  the  British  article.  The 
pioneers  of  this  class  of  engine  for  electrical  purposes  were 
Messrs.  Willans  &  Eobinson,  who  were  soon  followed  by  Messrs. 
Belliss  &  Morcom,  and  a  visit  to  the  works  of  either  of  these 
firms  at  Eugby  or  Birmingham  will  at  once  dispose  of  the 
accusation  of  "  rule  of  thumb  "  methods.  No  detail  is  neglected 
which  will  ensure  accuracy  of  workmanship  or  economy  in  pro- 
duction. In  short,  everything  is  up  to  date  and  as  perfect  as  it 
can  possibly  be.  Many  other  British  firms  are  working  on 
similar  lines  including  several  whose  reputations  are  mainly  due 
to  the  excellence  of  their  low-speed  engines. 

Another  example  of  British  advancement  in  engine-building 
is  the  steam  turbine  developed  by  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.  of 
Newcastle.  The  advantages  of  steam  turbines  under  certain 
conditions  are  undeniable,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
engines  are  to  be  installed  for  the  electric  power  station  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  Kailway,  which  may  now  be  looked  upon 
as  practically  an  American  undertaking.  But  the  steam  turbines 
for  the  Metropolitan  District  Eailway  will,  of  course,  be  made  in 
America,  notwithstanding  that  Americans  have  had  but  little 
practice  in  this  class  of  engine  construction.  Again,  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  high-speed  engines  or  turbines  will  be  a  great  factor 
in  ensuring  the  success  of  the  large  power  schemes  now  in  pro- 
gress in  this  country,  as  the  ability  to  run  electrical  generators 
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at  high  speeds  represents  an  immense  saving  in  first  cost.  Instead 
of  being  blamed,  therefore,  for  "  rule  of  thumb  "  methods,  British 
manufacturers  deserve  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  assistance 
they  have  rendered  towards  making  power  schemes  in  this 
country  economically  successful. 

With  regard  to  dynamo  construction,  continental  and  American 
firms  are  in  advance  of  the  British  so  far  as  concerns  special  types, 
for  which,  up  to  the  present,  there  has  been  comparatively  but 
little  demand  owing  to  the  delay  in  developing  our  large  power 
schemes.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  British  manu- 
facturers will  not  be  able  to  meet  any  demands  that  may  be  made 
upon  them.  Firms  such  as  Messrs.  Mather  &  Platt,  Siemens 
Bros.,  Electric  Construction  Co.,  The  Brush  Co.  and  others, 
manufacture  plant  which  compares  favourably  with  any  of  foreign 
origin,  and  if  they  have  not  produced  such  large  units  of  the 
special  type  as  the  Americans  and  Germans  have  done,  it  is 
because  there  is  so  little  demand  in  this  or  in  any  country  where 
the  British  electrical  manufacturer  can  compete  with  the  foreigner 
on  equal  terms. 

As  to  cables  for  electrical  purposes  there  is  but  little  outside 
competition.  Our  cable  works  are  laid  out  for  most  economical 
production,  and  in  few  cases  only  have  foreigners  succeeded  in 
securing  contracts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  most  notable 
being  the  contract  for  the  Dublin  Tramways,  where,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  advising  engineer  was  an  American.  But 
again  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sales  of  British 
manufacturers  are  practically  confined  to  markets  within  the 
Empire,  for  we  cannot  compete  against  the  hostile  tariffs  of  the 
continent  and  America. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  direct  comparisons  between  American 
and  British  electrical  work  in  this  country;  but  the  power-cost 
per  train  mile  on  the  City  and  South  London  Railway  with 
British  plant  compares,  I  think,  favourably  with  the  cost  of  the 
Central  London  Railway  and  its  much  vaunted  American  methods 
and  American  plant.  Both  undertakings  are  tube  railways,  and 
both  deal  with  a  similar  class  of  traffic,  yet  the  last  returns  show 
the  power-cost  of  the  City  and  South  London  to  be  4 -93d.  per 
train  mile,  while  the  power-cost  of  the  Central  London  works  out 
at  13 '  05d  per  train  mile.  These  figures  may  possibly  change  as 
time  goes  on,  but  at  any  rate  they  do  not  indicate  any  superiority 
in  American  engineering,  even  allowing  that  the  trains  on  the 
Central  London  are  heavier  and  carry  more  passengers  than  those 
on  the  City  and  South  London.  But  I  have  said  enough  to 
dispose  of  the  first  accusation,  so  pass  on  to  the  second — the  so- 
called  lack  of  technical  education. 

In  my  opinion    ample    facilities   are   afforded    for  technical 
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education  in  the  principal  commercial  and  engineering  centres 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  although  I  readily  admit  the  methods  of 
our  technical  schools  are  capable  of  improvement.  The  fault  lies 
not  in  the  want  of  opportunities  for  gaining  technical  knowledge 
but  in  the  way  these  opportunities  are  used.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, for  instance,  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  pupils 
attending  technical  schools  who  have  followed  the  trades  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  taught.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  low 
one,  and  if  my  conclusion  be  correct  much  public  money  is  wasted 
on  pupils  who  take  no  subsequent  advantage  of  the  technical 
education  they  have  received.  Many  youths  attend  technical 
classes  for  two  or  three  years  after  leaving  school,  which  means  in 
reality  a  prolongation  of  school  life.  Yet  at  the  end  of  their  time 
they  have  to  be  taught  the  commercial  practice  of  their  particular 
trades  and  how  to  assimilate  that  practice  with  the  theories  they 
have  previously  acquired.  Experience  tells  me  that  it  would  be  far 
better  for  a  boy  to  start  his  trade  immediately  after  leaving  school 
and  for  the  apprentice  to  be  bound  under  his  indentures  to  attend 
a  certain  number  of  advance  classes  for  the  next  few  years. 

Again,  technical  education  should  be  given  by  men  who  have 
attained  eminence  in  the  actual  practice  of  their  trade  and  not  on 
the  lines  at  present  adopted.  In  the  medical  profession  students 
do  not  spend  their  first  three  years  of  study  before  a  professor  and 
a  blackboard  assisted  by  models  of  the  human  anatomy.  From 
the  beginning  of  their  course  in  the  hospitals  they  see  the  actual 
practice  of  medical  men  who  have  attained  a  high  position  in 
such  practice.  Mere  book-learning  or  models  cannot  teach  a 
medical  student  how  to  diagnose  a  disease.  He  obtains  his 
book-learning  and  practical  knowledge  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
And  so  it  should  be  with  the  engineer.  While  receiving  purely 
theoretical  education  he  must  also  make  acquaintance  with  the 
commercial  methods  of  dealing  with  engineering  problems. 
There  is  plenty  of  technical  education.  What  is  required  is  a 
more  practical  way  of  using  the  opportunities  which  technical 
education  affords  and  reforms  in  the  manner  of  imparting 
technical  instruction. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  real  causes  of  British  electrical  enter- 
prise losing  ground.  Briefly  they  may  be  described  as  : — 

The  want  of  financial  assistance  from  British  capitalists  and 

British  investors. 

The  conditions  insisted  upon  by  municipal  authorities. 
The  labour  policy  of  restricting  output. 

The  first  cause  is  of  serious  import  because  electrical  enterprise 
on  a  gigantic  scale  is  urgently  demanded  for  the  promotion  of 
British  industries.  Upwards  of  £50,000,000  has  already  been 
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expended  upon  ordinary  electrical  supply  and  tramways  in  this 
country ;  but  this  sum  is  small  compared  with  the  immense  expen- 
diture which  will  be  required  in  the  future,  not  only  for  similar 
schemes  and  for  the  electrification  of  our  railways,  but  also  for  the 
development  of  the  electric  power  distribution  undertakings  which 
Parliament  has  sanctioned  during  the  last  two  years.  If  British 
trade  is  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  these  schemes,  which  must 
have  even  wider-reaching  consequences  in  the  future  than  railways 
have  had  in  the  past,  they  will  have  to  be  financed  in  this  country 
and  engineered  by  British  engineers,  and  the  many  millions  required 
for  their  development  must  be  expended  in  British  workshops. 

At  the  present  time  America  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Germany 
are  employing  every  means  known  to  commerce  in  order  to 
introduce  their  manufactures  into  Great  Britain.  American 
capitalists  have  their  own  experts  resident  among  us,  and  acting 
on  their  advice  obtain  financial  control  of  our  largest  engineering 
undertakings.  The  German  manufacturer  is  also  able  to  count 
upon  financial  facilities  which  are  denied  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer. For  example,  on  any  good  scheme  the  German  manu- 
facturer is  prepared  to  take  a  considerable  proportion  of  his 
payment  in  shares  which  the  British  manufacturer,  without  any 
capitalists  behind  him  and  without  the  confidence  of  the  British 
investor,  is  unable  to  do.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  South 
Lancashire  Tramways  where  the  Societe  Generale  d'Electricite  et 
Hydraulique  of  Liege  have  obtained  a  very  large  contract,  as  they 
were  able  to  take  half  their  payment  in  shares. 

British  engineers  have  done  all  that  their  limited  financial 
opportunities  have  permitted  them  to  do.  Already  there  is  a 
power  station  in  Lancashire  where  electricity  for  power  purposes 
is  supplied  at  only  \d.  per  unit,  a  price  which  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  charges  of  the  great  American  and  Con- 
tinental water  power  companies.  The  Lancashire  station  is  at 
present  a  small  plant,  but  given  the  same  confidence  in  the 
electrical  driving  of  machinery,  as  experience  has  assured  to  the 
Continental  and  American  manufacturers,  its  business  would 
advance  by  leaps  and  bounds.  For  as  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
show,  there  are  in  Lancashire  at  the  present  moment  400  collieries, 
3,312  cotton  mills,  1,400  iron  works,  and  9,166  miscellaneous 
works,  computed  to  use  a  total  of  1,500,000  horse-power.  And 
so  it  is  with  electrical  enterprises  in  other  countries.  Various 
efforts  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  overcome  this  difficulty  of 
finance,  and  in  one  case,  within  my  own  knowledge,  the  pro- 
moters of  a  large  electrical  power  scheme,  apparently  with  the 
view  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  investing  public,  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  appoint  an  American  engineer.  The  step  may  of 
course  lead  to  the  desired  result,  but  it  is  practically  certain 
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that  American  plant  will  be  used  in  the  undertaking,  although 
American  engineers  can  show  no  better  records  than  British 
engineers  on  large  schemes  where  the  power  has  to  be  derived 
from  coal  and  steam  engine,  instead  of  from  water  as  with  the 
large  power  schemes  in  America  and  the  Continent. 

British  engineers  designed,  and  British  capital  produced,  the 
first  electric  and  the  first  tube  railway  in  the  world.  Yet  we  find 
British  investors  allowing  America  to  obtain  financial  control  of 
the  underground  and  tube  railways  of  London.  Americans  are 
permitted  to  finance  the  electrification  of  the  Mersey  tunnel — 
an  obvious  and  long-wanted  improvement — and  German  manu- 
facturers, aided  by  special  financial  facilities  not  procurable  in 
England,  compete  in  our  home  markets.  Scarce  wonder  that 
large  contracts  for  electrical  plant  are  placed  abroad.  And  yet  in 
face  of  these  facts  the  unfortunate  British  manufacturer  and  his 
ways  are  belittled  by  their  fellow-countrymen,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  our  capitalists  are  entirely  to  blame  for  losing  control  of 
the  home  markets.  The  apathy  of  the  British  investor  may  be 
due  to  the  war  or  to  want  of  faith  in  the  industrial  future  of  his 
own  country.  It  may  be  also  that  the  money  sunk  in  the  im- 
mature schemes  promoted  during  the  early  years  of  the  industry 
has  alarmed  him,  although  he  should  be  reassured  by  the  recent 
successes  of  electric  tramways  a'nd  electric  supply  undertakings. 
But  whatever  his  reason  may  be,  let  him  bear  in  mind  that  for 
every  enterprise  financed  by  foreigners  the  price  we  have  to  pay  is — 
foreign  control,  foreign  engineers  and  foreign  manufactures.  The 
British  manufacturer  knows  his  business  as  well  as  any  American, 
but  he  cannot  build  new  works,  buy  up-to-date  tools  and  adopt 
modern  methods  if  the  British  investor  refuses  to  trust  him  with 
his  money. 

Next  to  British  control  I  place,  as  a  principal  cause  of 
electrical  enterprise  losing  ground  in  England,  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  municipal  authorities  upon  contractors.  Electrical 
works  in  this  country  are  as  well  equipped  as  any  abroad,  if  not 
of  equal  magnitude,  and  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  the  home  and  the  foreign  product.  But 
owing  to  the  wage  conditions  and  other  kindred  matters  which 
are  insisted  upon  by  the  municipal  authorities,  the  largest  pur- 
chasers of  electrical  plant  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible for  any  British  firm  to  tender  at  the  same  price  as  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  who  is  naturally  a  free  agent ;  for  although  the 
conditions,  as  nominally  laid  down,  are  compulsory  on  all  con- 
tractors, they  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  the  foreigner  who  pays 
his  men  the  rate  of  wages  which  their  labour  is  worth  to  him  and 
is  free  to  conduct  his  work  on  business  lines. 

In   order  that  my  meaning   may  be   made  clearer  I  append 
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the  actual  clauses  inserted  in  some  of  the  "  general  conditions  " 
as  to  rate  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour  which  govern  the 
specifications  recently  issued  by  municipal  authorities. 

LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

The  Contractor  shall  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  this  contract 
abide  by,  perform,  observe,  fulfil,  and  keep  all  and  singular  the  stipulations 
following,  that  is  to  say : — 

(1)  The  Contractor  shall  pay  all  workmen  (except  a  reasonable  number  of 
his  legally  bound  apprentices)  employed  by  him  in  and  about  the  execution  of 
this  contract  or  any  part  thereof,  wages,  and  wages  for  overtime  respectively, 
at  rates  not  less  than  the  rates  stated  in  the  Eighth  Schedule  hereto,  and  for 
each  and  every  breach  by  the  Contractor  of  this  stipulation,  and  notwithstanding 
the  condonation  of  any  prior  or  other  breach,  the  Contractor  shall  on  demand 
pay  to  the  Council  as  liquidated  damages,  and  not  as  a  penalty,  the  sum  of  £5. 

(2)  The  Contractor  shall  observe  and  cause  to  be  observed  by  all  such 
workmen  hours  of  labour  not  greater  than  the  hours  of  labour  stated  in  the 
said  Eighth  Schedule,  and  for  each  and  every  breach  by  the  Contractor  of  this 
stipulation,  and  notwithstanding  the  condonation  of  any  prior  or  other  breach, 
the  Contractor  shall  on  demand  pay  to  the  Council  as  liquidated  damages,  and 
not  as  a  penalty,  for  each  day  on  which  any  such  breach  shall  be  committed, 
and  for  each  workman  in  respect  to  whom  it  shall  be  committed,  the  sum  of 
5s.  per  hour  for  every  hour  during  which  on  each  day  each  such  workman  shall 
be  employed  by  the  Contractor  beyond  the  maximum  number  of  hours  stated 
in  the  said  Eighth  Schedule,  provided  that  this  stipulation  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  overtime,  if  such  overtime  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
trades  unions  concerned. 

(3)  The  Contractor  shall  at  all  times  during  the  continuance  of  this  contract 
display  and  keep  displayed  upon  the  site  of  the  works  and  in  every  factory, 
workshop,  or  place  occupied  or  used  by  the  Contractor  in  or  about  the  execution 
of  this  contract,  in  a  position  in  which  the  same  may  be  easily  read  by  all 
workmen  employed  by  the  Contractor  in  or  about  the  execution  of  this  contract, 
a  clearly  printed  or  written  copy  of  the  said  Eighth  Schedule  hereto. 

(4)  The  Contractor  shall  at  any  time  and  from  time  to  time  during  the 
continuance  of  this  contract,  whenever  called  upon  so  to  do  by  the  clerk  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Council,  produce  to  such  officer  or  officers  of  the  Council 
as  the  clerk  may  direct  the  time  and  wages  books  and  sheets  of  the  Contractor 
in  order  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  officer  or  officers  whether  or  not  the 
stipulations  contained  in  this  clause  have  been  and  are  being  complied  with. 

(5)  Should  any  workman  in  the  employment  of  the  Contractor  be  not  paid 
the  scheduled  rate  of  wages  the  Council  may  pay  to  any  workman  or  workmen 
who  may  have  been  underpaid  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  wages 
which  he  or  they  may  have  been  paid  by  the  Contractor  and  the  amount  which 
he  or  they  would  have  been  paid  if  the  stipulations  as  to  wages  had  been 
observed,  and  may  deduct  from  any  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  to  the 
Contractor  under  this  contract  the  amount  of  the  said  difference  so  paid  to 
such  workman  or  workmen. 

\ 
MANCHESTER  CORPORATION. 

The  Contractor  declares  that  the  Contractor  now  pays,  and  the  Contractor 
hereby  undertakes  that  the  Contractor  and  the  successors,  executors,  adminis- 
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trators,  assigns,  or  sub -contractors  of  the  Contractor,  or  any  other  person  who 
may  for  the  time  being  be  bound  or  authorised  to  execute  and  perform  the 
obligations  of  the  Contractor  under  the  contract  or  any  part  of  it,  shall  and 
will  continue  to  pay  during  the  subsistence  of  the  contract  to  his,  her,  or  their 
workpeople,  the  regular  standard  of  wages  obtaining  in  the  city  of  Manchester, 
if  and  so  far  as  the  work  is  executed  there,  or  otherwise  in  the  district  in  which 
the  work  is  executed,  as  the  case  may  be.  Compliance  with  this  condition  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  and  in  the  event  of  any  person  or  persons  being 
employed  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to  time,  in  or  about  the  work  at  a  rate  of 
pay  or  wages  less  than  such  regular  standard  of  wages,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Corporation,  by  notice  under  the  hand  of  the  Town  Clerk,  to  require  the 
Contractor,  or  his  successors,  executors,  administrators,  assigns,  or  sub- 
contractors of  the  Contractor,  or  any  such  other  person  a&  aforesaid,  to  forth- 
with pay  to  such  person  or  persons  so  employed  the  regular  standard  of  wages 
as  aforesaid,  and  if  any  payment  is  thereafter  made  to  such  person  or  persons 
so  employed  at  less  than  the  regular  standard  of  wages  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Corporation,  and  they  are  hereby  expressly  authorised,  either  by 
resolution  of  their  Electricity  Committee,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  the 
said  City,  or  by  substantive  resolution  of  such  Council,  absolutely  to  determine 
the  contract.  •  .  . 

HASTINGS  CORPORATION. 

The  Contractor,  and  any  person  to  whom  the  Contractor  (with  the  consent 
of  the  Council  or  the  Engineer,  as  hereinafter  provided)  underlets  any  part  of 
the  work,  will  be  required  to  pay  to  all  workmen  employed  in  and  about  this 
contract  wages  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  minimum  standard  rate  of  wages 
applicable  to  the  case  and  in  force  hi  the  Borough  of  Hastings  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  entered  into.  The  Contractor  or  person  aforesaid  will  also  have  to 
keep,  and,  whenever  required,  to  produce  and  show  to  the  Engineer,  or  any 
other  person  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose,  proper  and  correct 
wages  and  time-books  or  sheets  relating  to  the  contract  work.*  For  each  and 
every  breach  of  either  of  the  foregoing  stipulations,  whether  by  the  Contractor  or 
person  aforesaid,  the  Contractor  shall  forfeit  to  the  Council  the  sum  of  ^£20.  .  .  . 

The  most  onerous  of  any  conditions  are  those  imposed  by  the 
London  County  Council ;  but  it  will  be  easy  to  see  from  the 
above  typical  examples  the  advantage  given  to  foreigners,  and 
the  reader  will  hardly  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation  orders  for  over  £100,000  for  machinery 
went  to  Germany.  Moreover,  many  large  manufacturers  in  this 
country  do  not  pay  trades  union  wages ;  accordingly,  they  must 
either  refuse  to  tender  or  take  the  risk  of  being  penalised  for 
breach  of  contract.  Not  without  reason,  British  manufacturers 
contend  that  municipal  bodies  dealing  with  public  money  should 
not  be  empowered  to  dictate  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  conditions 
of  labour,  more  particularly  when  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  placing  contracts  with  foreign  firms  against  whom  they 
cannot  enforce  the  same  restrictions.  The  effect  of  some  of  these 
labour  clauses  is  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per 
cent,  on  British  trade,  while  allowing  the  foreigner  in  duty  free. 

*  The  italics  are  my  own. — E.  M.  L. 
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And  this  is  what  is  called  "free  trade."  The  Government  could 
of  course  save  the  situation  by  insisting  that  only  British  and 
Colonial  products  should  be  used  in  undertakings  requiring  parlia- 
mentary powers,  but  I  am  afraid  that  any  attempt  at  legislation 
in  this  direction  would  raise  a  storm  of  opposition  from  those 
legislators  who  are  bent  upon  pursuing  a  fiscal  policy  which, 
under  the  false  title  of  "free  trade,"  penalises  the  British  manu- 
facturer. 

Concerning  the  third  clause — the  labour  policy  of  restricting 
output — it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  much.  The  working- 
man,  taught  by  the  trades-union  agitator,  believes  that  the  restric- 
tion of  output  affords  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
And  so  long  as  the  tyranny  of  trades-unionism  exists  in  its  present 
form  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  the  working-man  of  his 
mistake,  a  mistake  which  is  apparent  to  every  individual  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  think  for  himself  or  who  has  made  the  most 
elementary  study  of  political  economy.  All  this  must  be  known 
to  the  municipal  authorities,  and  yet  in  spite  of  a  retrograde  move- 
men  tr,  which  can  only  end  in  disaster  to  British  commerce,  they 
do  not  hesitate,  by  the  wages  clauses  in  their  specifications,  to 
aid  and  abet  the  unsound  doctrines  of  the  labour  agitator,  which 
prevent  the  working-men  of  Great  Britain  from  raising  the 
standard  of  wages  in  a  legitimate  manner.  One  would  think 
that  it  would  be  hardly  necessary  in  these  days  to  explain  to  a 
man  who  is  entrusted  with  a  vote  that  the  greater  the  output  the 
better  for  the  working-man,  and  the  smaller  the  output  the  worse 
for  the  working-man.  But  so  it  is,  for  the  working-man  is  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  but  the  tool  of  the  labour  agitator.  As  long 
as  it  is  the  policy  of  trades-unions  to  prevent  their  members  from 
doing  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  so  long  will  the  trade 
of  this  country  suffer ;  and  if  this  policy  be  upheld,  however 
indirectly,  by  the  policy  of  municipal  authorities,  there  is  little 
chance  of  the  British  manufacturer  being  able  to  compete  in  price 
with  the  foreigner  who  is  hampered  by  no  such  restriction. 

To  sum  up,  the  electrical  industry  of  this  country  suffers 
primarily  from  lack  of  capital,  secondly  from  restricted  conditions 
imposed  by  many  purchasers  in  the  home  markets,  and  thirdly 
from  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  workmen  who  insist  upon 
carrying  out  the  unsound  labour  policy  of  restricting  output.  Once 
let  these  difficulties  be  overcome,  and  not  only  will  the  possibilities 
of  foreign  competition  in  electrical  enterprise  at  home  be  removed, 
but  British  manufacturers  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete  on 
more  favourable  terms  than  is  now  possible  in  the  markets  of 
fche  world. 

E.  M.  LACEY,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
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IF  exception  be  made  in  favour  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
where  all  the  great  towns  at  present  lie  on  the  sea  coast,  and  of 
one  or  two  Mediterranean  countries,  in  which  the  great  gatherings 
of  the  population  are  also  on  the  shores  of  that  historic  sea,  there 
is  surely  no  other  land  in  which  sea-fishing  should  so  strongly 
appeal  to  the  great  masfe  of  the  angling  fraternity  as  our  own. 
There  are  great  numbers  of  Frenchmen  and  Germans  and 
Austrians,  even  of  comfortable  means,  who  rarely  see  the  sea 
and  never  spend  any  considerable  time  on  its  shores,  while  in 
America  the  angling  enthusiasm  is  almost  wholly  for  black  bass 
and  ouananiche,  and  the  only  devoted  sea-anglers  are  those  that 
visit  Boca  Grand  or  Punta  Gorda  for  the  giant  tarpon,  or,  on  the 
Pacific  side,  seek  the  leaping  tuna  in  the  swift  waters  that  gird 
Santa  Catalina.  1  have  fished  in  a  good  many  seas,  and  although 
the  schnapper  and  grouper  and  black-bream  of  the  antipodes  leave 
pleasant  memories,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  no 
country  gives  more  varied  fishing  than  Great  Britain. 

The  kind  of  sea-fishing  selected  for  brief  description  in  this 
article  is  characteristic  of  the  south-west  coast,  yet  even  almost  in 
sight  of  the  same  threshold  of  the  Atlantic  I  might  have  chosen 
the  autumn  whiting  fishing  round  the  Eddy  stone  or  the  summer 
bass  fishing  in  the  Teign  or  some  other  blest  Devon  stream. 
Then,  in  other  parts,  there  are  the  winter  codling  fishing  from 
the  Aldeburgh  and  Lowestoft  beaches,  the  whiting  fishing  in 
the  swift  estuaries  of  Essex  rivers,  the  harbour  angling  for  grey 
mullet  at  Weymouth,  Plymouth  and  elsewhere,  the  night  fishing 
for  conger  wherever  sunken  rocks  and  fresh  squid  and  calm 
nights  are  to  be  found  in  combination.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  methods  of  sea-fishing  that  now  give  sport  and  health  to 
hundreds  of  amateurs,  and  a  day's  general  fishing  off  the  frowning 
headlands  of  the  duchy  will  serve  as  well  as  any  for  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sport. 

When  Hesiod  wrote  or  implied  that  the  sea  is  as  full  of  evils 
as  the  land,  he  must  have  had  the  prehistoric  equivalent  of  sea- 
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sickness  in  mind,  and  E.  T.  K.  might  well  give  us  in  "Punch  " 
a  pictorial  version  of  the  Boeotian's  criticism.  Sea-sickness  is 
indeed  the  great  drawback  of  much  of  the  best  sea-fishing,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  exhibitions  at  Ostend  and  elsewhere  do  not 
succeed  in  evoking  a  genius  that  shall  combat  a  human  evil  as 
deplorable  as  many  of  the  graver  diseases  that  engage  inquisitive 
brains.  There  is,  it  is  true,  much  sport  with  bass  and  whiting 
and  codling  in  certain  of  our  estuaries,  and  this  should  satisfy 
all  who  are  physically  incapacitated  a  cause  d'un  estomac  tres 
faible  from  the  grander,  more  varied  fishing  some  miles  away 
from  land.  There  are  days,  of  course,  particularly  during  the 
summer  holiday,  on  which  the  sea  is  like  a  lake,  and  not  the 
most  unstable  of  interiors  could  be  upset.  Yet  these  are  few 
and  far  between ;  moreover,  though  the  day  may  start  fair 
enough,  there  is  no  knowing  when  a  sudden  puff  of  wind  may 
set  along  the  coast,  nor  indeed  is  calmness  inshore  any  guarantee 
of  the  state  of  affairs  round  the  next  headland ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
I  have  from  time  to  time  received  fervent  assurance  from  friends 
staying  with  me  that  the  pleasure  is  not  worth  the  risk. 

I  will  assume,  however,  that  a  couple  of  us  at  least  have  no 
qualms  and  are  indifferent  as  to  the  quarter  or  force  of  any 
breeze  that  may  spring  up  to  ripple  a  summer  sea  as  yet  un- 
touched by  a  breath.  We  have  had  our  morning  dip ;  we  have 
skimmed  our  Western  Morning  News  for  the  latest  intelligence 
from  the  front — alas,  precisely  the  same  style  of  intelligence 
engaged  our  attention  last  summer  here — and  we  have  answered 
our  letters  by  cursory  wires  that  save  time  if  not  money.  And 
now  the  red-sailed  lugger  waits  for  us  at  the  end  of  the  pier, 
and  our  man  is  gone  aboard  with  the  day's  lunch  basket.  It  is 
a  perfect  morning,  with  cloudless  sky  and  oily  sea,  such  a  morning 
as  only  Cornwall  can  give  us  in  the  first  fortnight  of  August. 
The  quays  reek  of  pilchards,  for  the  fleet  of  drivers  reaped  great 
harvests  by  last  night's  moon,  and  the  factory  buyer,  standing 
in  his  long  coat  at  his  bedroom  window  overlooking  the  harbour, 
purchased  a  score  of  thousand  fish  at  less  than  half  a  score 
sovereigns.  A  curious  looking  fish  the  pilchard,  suggesting  to 
the  unaccustomed  eye  a  herring  with  its  scales  out  of  drawing. 
We  have  a  large  bucket  full  of  them  to  start  us  with  bait,  and 
as  soon  as  we  are  clear  of  the  harbour  we  put  out  three  mackerel 
lines  baited  with  strips  of  pilchard,  a  light  line  from  the  stern, 
which  is  manipulated  by  Marshall,  our  fisherman,  and  two  with 
heavier  leads  from  either  quarter,  which  we  look  to  ourselves. 
Not  many  yards  are  covered  before  there  is  the  familiar  jig-jig 
at  the  starboard  line,  and  a  practised  hand  strikes  in  the  nick 
of  time  and  hauls  in  a  beautiful  blue  and  silver  mackerel,  which 
sheers  like  wet  lightning  to  rig^t  ajyi  left  and  under  the  keel, 
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but  all  to  no  purpose.  A  tap  on  the  head  reduces  the  quivering 
fish  to  insensibility,  a  tap  that  is  both  merciful  and  expedient, 
and  two  thin  baits  are  then  cut  from  either  side  of  the  tail  and 
put  on  our  two  lines.  These  "  snades  "  are  the  very  best  bait 
for  a  mackerel,  which  is,  like  most  fishes,  a  true  cannibal,  but 
they  take  some  cutting.  There  are  about  five  hundred  wrong 
ways  and  just  one  right  way  to  cut  them  and  put  them  on  the 
hook,  but,  once  there,  they  should  be  irresistible.  A  score  of 
good  mackerel  we  pick  up  in  this  way  en  route  to  the  deep  water 
pollack  grounds,  and  two  score  at  the  least  we  miss,  and  at  last, 
with  two  good  tack&,  a  long  leg  and  a  short,  we  draw  on  to  the 
marks,  which  Marshall  picks  up  with  extraordinary  accuracy  by 
aligning  various  hedges  and  headlands  and  churches  and  beacons 
ashore,  east  and  west  and  right  astern. 

Anyhow,  we  are  there  at  last  to  his  satisfaction,  and  the 
grapnel  is  hurled  over  the  bow  and  the  neatly  coiled  and  well 
tarred  rope  flies  after  it  without  a  hitch,  down  through  the  blue 
water — even  the  clay  works  inshore  are  powerless  to  thicken  the 
transparent  ocean  blue  of  the  water  at  this  distance — and  at 
length,  when  a  good  thirty  fathoms  are  out,  there  is  a  check 
in  the  running  and  the  grapnel  is  on  the  bottom.  This  is  not, 
however,  tantamount  to  our  being  anchored,  and  several  minutes 
sometimes  elapse,  and  a  second  hauling  and  casting  of  the  grapnel 
may  even  be  necessary,  before  we  are  "brought  up"  and  ready 
to  start  fishing.  The  tide  started  flowing  out  here  a  good  hour 
later  than  ashore,  so  that  it  yet  wants  an  hour  of  high  water, 
and  the  current  sets  so  swiftly  into  the  north-east  that  fishing 
will  be  better  in  an  hour's  time  when  the  tide  is  slack.  However, 
we  at  once  put  our  rods  together,  good  stout  rods  capable  of 
holding  heavy  fish  in  deep  water,  and  fix  on  the  sea-reels,  which 
approximate  cart  wheels,  and  run  the  strong,  fine  flax  line  through 
the  rings  and  affix  the  twisted  gut  collar  and  the  single  large 
ihook  and  small  lead.  The  tackle  is  now  complete,  and  it  remains 
only  to  bait  the  hook  with  two  good  strips  of  pilchard  and  to 
lower  this  away  through  the  clear  water  until  it  touches  bottom, 
;and  then  haul  in  half-a-dozen  fathoms.  The  lead  being  light 
and  the  tide  strong,  the  line  sheers  away  at  an  angle  of  approxi- 
mately thirty  degrees  from  the  boat's  side,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  we  want.  Before  long  there  are  two  perceptible  tugs  at 
the  rod  top,  then,  when  we  check  these  overtures,  a  desperate 
rush  that  may  take  it  under  water.  The  reel  sings  its  exhilarating 
song ;  the  line  flies  through  the  rings ;  we  hold  on  and  gradually 
bring  the  fugitive  up  short.  Advantage  is  taken  of  a  pause  to  reel 
in  half-a-dozen  fathoms  ;  then  the  pollack  has  had  time  to  pull 
himself  together,  and  there  is  another  frantic  rush  for  the  rocks. 
This  is  once  more  checked,  and  this  time  it  is  possible,  this  being 
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no  great  fish,  to  bring  the  gentleman,  a  modest  five-pounder,  to  the 
primitive  gaff.  This  is  an  old  hake  hook,  minus  its  barb,  lashed 
to  a  short  ash  pole  and  Marshall  wields  it  with  unfailing  hand. 

Scarcely  is  the  hook  rebaited  and  sent  away  on  its  deadly 
errand  than  the  rod  on  the  other  quarter  is  fast  in  a  fish,  some- 
thing much  heavier  this  time,  and  a  good  ten  minutes  go  to  the 
killing  of  this  second  individual,  which  not  only  weighs  close  on 
fourteen  pounds,  but  is  also  hooked  in  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and 
can  thus  bring  much  more  strength  to  play  on  the  line. 

Of  course,  fish  are  lost,  but  these  need  no  description,  for  one 
fish  lost  behaves  much  as  another,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
disappointed  fisherman  is  equally  unchangeable  in  the  circum- 
stances. Pollack  continue  to  find  their  way  into  the  well,  which 
is  now  respectably  full  of  fish,  and  there  are  even  a  few  silvery 
bream  to  lend  variety  to  the  catch,  when  the  fish  go  unaccountably 
off  the  feed  just  as  the  last  of  the  flood  tide  is  wearing  out  its 
strength  and  the  sport  should,  by  every  precedent,  be  at  its  best. 
Yet  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  A  light,  unleaded  line,  baited 
with  a  large  slab  of  pilchard,  which  Marshall  had  put  out  over 
the  stern,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  arny  roving  pollack  that  might 
be  feeding  near  the  surface,  as  such  stray  fish  will  on  the  hottest 
days,  goes  quietly  and  unobtrusively  creeping  away  over  the  side, 
and  at  last,  with  a  rush,  a  tell-tale  cork  buoy  that  was  made  fast 
to  it  flies  away  and  is  dragged  under  water.  Two  of  us  throw 
ourselves  simultaneously  on  the  line,  which  is  now  behaving 
eccentrically,  as  if  the  other  end  had  got  foul  of  a  runaway 
torpedo,  and  the  strain  is  so  great  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  break. 
The  gear,  however,  is  strong,  and  on  this  occasion  it  serves  us. 

Even  to  the  most  unpractised  eye  it  is  obvious  that  this 
is  no  pollack.  The  pollack  "  bores  "  as  soon  as  hooked,  that  is 
to  say,  it  makes  straight  for  the  bottom,  clearly  with  the  object, 
only  too  often  successfully  achieved,  of  cutting  the  line  against 
the  rocks.  This  fish,  however,  instead  of  making  for  the  rocks, 
goes  sheering  away  to  the  surface,  the  line  making  almost  a  right 
angle  with  the  gunwale.  For  some  minutes  we  see  nothing  of 
the  victim,  though  Marshall  long  since  made  some  unprintable 
remark  about  sharks :  but  at  last,  as  we  are  able  to  shorten  in 
the  line,  there  is  a  vision  of  a  dark,  lithe  body  forging  through  the 
water  at  a  terrific  pace,  vainly  careering  on  all  sides  as  far  as  its 
shorter  tether  will  allow,  and  at  last  we  make  out  the  familiar 
and  detested  outline  of  a  blue  shark,  about  five  feet  in  length 
and  probably  weighing  sixty  pounds  at  the  least.  These 
sharks,  as  also  the  porbeagles,  which  are  almost  as  common  on 
the  Cornish  coast  in  summer-time,  are  a  terrible  scourge  to  the 
unfortunate  fishermen,  not  merely  chasing  the  shoals  of  pilchards 
and  mackerel  out  of  reach  of  their  nets,  but  even  getting  entangled 
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in  the  nets  themselves  and  sometimes  tearing  them  beyond  repair. 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  when  they  do  lay  hands  on  a  shark  they 
treat  it  in  a  fashion  that  would  scarcely  be  approved  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  It  is  very  easy 
to  cry  shame  on  these  men  for  barbarians,  but  it  would  surely  be 
more  charitable  to  make  some  allowance  for  their  outraged  feelings 
and  impoverished  pockets  and  to  recollect  that  they  were  not 
educated  to  the  philosophic  sentiments  of  the  contemplative 
Buddha ! 

On  this  particular  occasion  we  get  the  shark  alongside  after 
some  trouble,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Marshall  deals 
promptly  and  forcibly  with  the  marauder.  Battered  out  of  all 
possibility  of  recovery,  the  uncouth  brute  is  trussed  up  at  the  bow 
— its  smell  is  too  nauseous  to  permit  of  its  being  brought  on 
board — and  we  resume  our  pollack  fishing  with  better  results  now 
that  the  shovel-nosed  disturber  of  the  peace  is  out  of  mischief. 
A  couple  of  score  of  pollack,  varying  in  weight  from  three  pounds 
to  fifteen,  are  accounted  for.  The  pollack  is  in  appearance 
between  a  cod  and  a  whiting,  though  like  the  latter,  it  has  not 
the  family  "  beard."  When  of  large  size,  it  is  rather  a  handsome 
fish,  particularly  ere  death  has  dulled  the  iridescent  colours  of  its 
head  and  body,  but  it  would  be  an  ungainly  animal  on  the  fish- 
monger's slab,  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  never  seen.  For 
the  pollack  keeps  badly,  not  going  absolutely  "  bad,"  but  soon 
assuming  a  flabby  condition  that  renders  it  quite  unfit  for  food. 
And  even  at  its  best,  cooked  within  half  a  dozen  hours  of 
disporting  itself  amid  its  weed-clad  rocks,  I  hold  it  to  be  about 
the  least  desirable  of  our  edible  sea-fish.  A  pollack  fighting  for 
dear  life  is  one  thing ;  a  dead  pollack,  its  great  protruding  eyes 
glazed,  its  colours  dulled,  is  very  different,  and  there  is  none  of 
the  beauty  that  survives  in  the  dead  salmon  or  trout  or  mullet. 

Presently  we  catch  two  more  sharks,  porbeagles  this  time, 
brown  instead  of  blue,  torpedo-shaped  instead  of  elongate,  and 
then  there  is  a  sudden  novelty  in  the  advent  of  a  number  of  large 
whiting-pout,  a  relative  of  the  pollack,  but  of  lighter  brown  and 
deeper  build  for  its  length,  and  endowed  moreover,  like  its  larger 
cousin,  the  cod,  with  a  very  conspicuous  "  beard,"  or  feeler,  on 
the  lower  jaw.  The  uninitiated  member  of  the  party  is  curious 
to  know  why  the  "  bibs,"  as  they  are  called  in  Cornwall,  should 
have  come  to  the  hook  all  of  a  sudden  after  several  hours  of 
fishing  without  a  sign  from  them,  and  he  is  told  that,  owing  to 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  the  lugger  has  shifted  a  yard  or  two  on  her 
cable,  thus  bringing  the  baits  over  some  cranny  in  the  rock,  some 
deeper  gully  in  which  these  pout  love  to  congregate.  Smaller 
hooks  and  smaller  baits  are  now  adjusted  in  honour  of  the  new- 
comers, and  the  sport  is,  while  it  lasts,  fast  and  furious,  nearly 
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half  a  hundred  pout,  none  of  which  weigh  less  than  half  a  pound, 
while  a  few  weigh  two  pounds  and  a  trifle  more,  are  added  to  the 
miscellany  of  pollack,  bream  and  mackerel  already  in  the  well. 

After  something  less  than  half  an  hour  the  pout  too  cease 
biting,  and  Marshall,  who  has  been  looking  steadfastly  at  the  land 
for  the  last  minute  or  two,  lowers  his  lead  till  it  touches  the  bottom, 
and  in  a  few  moments,  and  with  a  knowing  look  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  I  thought  so  !  "  swings  a  fine  sand  dab  into  the  boat.  This 
is  a  change  from  round  fish  to  flat,  and  this  is,  as  before,  explained 
by  the  further  shifting  of  the  boat,  this  time  right  off  the  rocks — 
pout  and  pollack  and  bream  are  rock-fish — and  on  to  the  hard 
sand  that  surrounds  the  reef.  Here  for  an  hour,  until  the  tide 
runs  too  strong  on  the  ebb,  we  catch  flat  fish  and  a  sprinkling  of 
silver  whiting  on  or  near  the  bottom,  and  in  this  way  we  use  up 
in  small  baits  the  rest  of  our  pilchards  and  three  or  four  of  the 
smallest  mackerel  caught  on  the  outward  run.  Marshall,  for 
whom  the  sale  of  the  catch  is  a  perquisite  (and  a  very  considerable 
perquisite  too  at  times)  over  and  above  the  price  of  his  hire,  is  very 
careful  to  pick  only  the  smaller  ones,  and  indeed  by  the  time  these 
have  been  converted  into  fish  of  the  flat  kind,  mostly  dabs,  with 
a  few  fair  plaice,  we  have  had  enough  and  are  satisfied  with  the 
day's  sport. 

Going  in  under  a  freshening  sea  breeze,  we  are  too  lazy 
even  to  put  out  the  mackerel  lines.  Pipes  are  lighted,  and  we 
obligingly  convert  ourselves  into  supplementary  ballast,  and 
shift  at  each  tack  as  directed  by  the  "  skipper  "  in  order  that  we 
may  trim  the  lugger  and  run  in  as  smartly  as  possible.  We  must 
have  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  fish  on  board,  which  is  an  un- 
commonly good  day's  catch  for  two  rods  and  two  handlines,  and 
Marshall  will,  even  at  the  low  prices  that  rule  locally,  get  not  less 
than  a  couple  of  sovereigns  for  the  lot.  A  few  seagulls  fly 
mournfully  in  our  wake,  and  for  the  benefit  of  these  white-winged 
satellites  we  throw  out  such  scraps  of  bait  as  remain  on  the  boards. 
Two  or  three  porpoises  and  a  puffing  grampus  pass  close  to  us,  and 
in  the  hazy  distance,  just  as  the  sun  is  going  down  behind  the  black 
promontories  that  die  away  towards  the  Lizard,  two  thresher 
sharks  are  seen  leaping  into  the  air  and  falling  like  bolts  on  the 
terrified  shoals.  As  we  near  the  peaceful  little  harbour,  we  meet 
the  pilchard  fleet  creeping  silently  out  to  its  night's  work.  Boat 
after  boat  emerges  from  between  the  piers,  and  red  wings  are 
hoisted  with  much  creaking  and  labouring  to  the  mast  head.  A 
hard  time  these  men  have  of  it  and  a  poor  return  for  untiring 
labour,  yet  one  and  all  have,  if  they  pass  near  enough,  a  cheery 
word  of  greeting  and  a  courteous  expression  of  hope  that  we  have 
had  a  good  day's  sport. 

F.  G.  AFLALO. 
2  G  2 
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WHY   NOT   PURCHASE   AN   ANNUITY? 

MOST  men  find  it  difficult  to  build  up  a  minor  position  of 
independence  for  old  age,  and  when  that  position  has  been 
attained  hardly  less  difficult  to  preserve  it  from  surrounding  pit- 
falls. When  so  many  commercial  undertakings  are  seeking  capital ; 
when  each  according  to  its  conductors  has  pre-eminent  claims  to 
the  investors'  attention,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  steer  a  safe 
course.  Few  men  are  so  favoured  that  they  have  not,  in  the  course 
of  a  lifetime,  lost  money  over  some  venture.  One  can  only  learn  by 
experience  what  to  choose  and  what  to  avoid,  and  that  experience 
is  usually  an  experience  of  loss.  The  investor  invariably  discovers 
that  if  he  does  not  risk  his  capital  he  must  be  content  with  a 
return  of  3  per  cent.,  seldom  more  and  often  less.  Men  with  con- 
siderable experience  of  finance  are  resigned  to  this  return  :  but  the 
majority,  as  they  begin  to  get  on  in  life  and  possess,  for  the  first 
time,  some  spare  capital,  are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  tales  of 
successful  speculators,  forgetting  that  large  profits  are  usually 
counterbalanced  by  lack  of  security.  Very  often  the  soundest 
investments  bought  at  market  prices  show  a  return  of  little  over 
2  per  cent.  Indeed,  investments  that  are  adequately  remunera- 
tive and  secure  are  so  rare  that  most  people  who  buy  for 
permanent  holding  are  well  content  to  accept  the  lowest  return 
if  their  capital  is  placed  beyond  risk. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  so  many  people  who  have  managed, 
after  a  lifetime  of  self-denial,  to  save  a  few  thousands,  should  so 
readily  invest  their  savings  to  produce  the  insignificant  income  of 
gilt-edged  securities,  upon  which  they  must  continue  a  penurious 
mode  of  living.  What  need,  for  instance,  has  an  old  bachelor, 
with  no  one  dependent  upon  him,  to  keep  his  capital  intact? 
or  why  should  the  married  man  without  children  be  so  anxious 
about  retaining  his  capital  ?  Except  in  special  cases  where  the 
capital  must  be  left  to  form  a  provision  for  others,  or  where  a  man 
is  exceptionally  wealthy,  people  would  frequently  act  more  fairly 
to  themselves  in  purchasing  an  ordinary  annuity  which  provides 
an  adequate  income  with  perfect  safety.  A  sum  of  £4000  is 
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often  utilised  to  produce  a  yearly  income  of  only  £100  because 
the  channel  in  which  the  money  is  sunk  is  perfectly  secure.  But 
a  man  would  look  after  his  own  interests  better  if  he  were  to 
use  the  money  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  of  £376  (age  60  at 
entry)  continuing  for  the  remainder  of  life :  if  he  has  a  wife  of 
the  same  age  as  himself  he  can  purchase  an  annuity  of  £280, 
continuing  till  the  death  of  the  survivor.  Either  amount  would 
permit  of  far  more  comfort  and  enjoyment  than  £100,  but  there 
are  other  points  in  favour  of  the  annuity.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  even  the  best  of  gilt-edged  securities  will  depreciate  in  value. 
Consols,  for  instance,  not  so  very  long  ago  stood  at  114 :  recently 
they  were  quoted  at  90 ;  while  some  railway  stocks  have  shown 
a  much  greater  percentage  of  depreciation.  The  risk  of  this  and 
also  the  risk  of  a  decrease  in  dividends  in  some  cases,  is  respon- 
sible for  an  amount  of  anxiety  which  would  have  been  absent  if 
the  money  had  been  sunk  in  an  annuity  in  a  well  established  life 
office. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  fifty  life  insurance  companies  which 
transact  annuity  business  offer  security  surpassed  by  nothing  in 
the  commercial  or  financial  world.  The  annuitant,  therefore,  is 
assured  that  his  income  cannot  decrease  and  is  without  the 
incidental  worries  of  stocks  and  shares.  This  seems  to  induce 
contentment  of  mind,  while  the  larger  income  provided  permits 
the  free  choice  of  a  place  of  residence.  Both  these  points  are 
responsible  for  a  longevity  which  should  be  a  potent  recommenda- 
tion in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity.  The  longevity  of  annuitants 
is,  proverbial,  but  it  does  not  rest  for  its  foundation  on 
proverb  alone.  The  records  of  many  institutions  prove  it  to  be 
true.  One  office  in  a  recent  annual  report  stated,  that  the  average 
age  of  its  annuitants  dying  during  the  year  under  consideration 
was  eighty-eight.  The  experience  of  the  English  Tontines  and 
various  other  annuity  methods  which  have  been  employed  by  the 
British  Government  during  the  past  two  hundred  years  to  raise 
money,  also  show  that  many  of  the  annuitants  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  ninety  and  over,  and  a  few  to  over  one  hundred.  And  this 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  annuitants  are  in  weak  health  when  they  effect  their 
policies.  They  are  lives  which,  probably,  few  offices  would 
accept  for  insurance  at  ordinary  rates.  On  the  other  hand  persons 
whose  lives  are  accepted  for  insurance  and  are  thus  proved  by 
medical  selection  to  be  first  class,  live,  in  the  average  company, 
to  an  age  of  something  below  seventy.  The  difference  of  eighteen 
years  is  a  splendid  recommendation  of  the  life-giving  properties  of 
the  annuity,  and  upon  these  facts  the  exceptional  longevity  of 
annuitants  may  be  said  to  be  proved. 

The  simplest  form  of  annuity  is  that  which  provides  an  income 
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during  the  life  of  one  person  in  return  for  the  payment  of  a 
capital  sum.      The  principle  is  well  Understood,  but  what  is 
not    so    well   appreciated    is    that    the    terms    offered    by    the 
various    companies    which    transact    the    business,    are    widely 
different.     A  man  of  sixty,  as  I  have  said,  may  purchase,  for  the 
sum  of  J64000,  a  life  annuity  of  £376  in  one  office,  but  the  same 
sum  would  purchase  in  another  office  an  income  upon  exactly  the 
same  terms  of  £322  only,  a  difference  of  £54  or  over  1J  per  cent. 
At  a  first  impression  it  will  doubtless  be  thought  that  the  security 
offered  by  the  two  offices  is  different,  but  this  is  not  the  case : 
generally  speaking,  both  are  equally  secure.     This  is  apparent 
from  the  opinions  of  the  offices  themselves,  for  those  offering 
the  lower  terms  often  re-insure  with  those  which  give  the  higher 
returns,  making  a  yearly  profit  of  the  difference.     It  is  a  curious 
fact,  however,  that  the  offices  which  offer  the  lower  returns  seem 
on  the  whole  to  transact  more  annuity  business  than  the  others  ; 
perhaps,  this  is  because  they  can  make  more  profit  owing  to  the 
lower  terms  they  grant;  they  can,  therefore,  offer  better  terms 
for  the  introduction  of  business,  and   are  well  represented  by 
solicitors  through  whom  a  large  proportion  of  annuity  business  is 
influenced.     Another  reason  is,  that  persons  who  complete  their 
policies  with  the  offices  direct  without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
party  make  themselves  cognisant  with  the  terms  of  only  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  best  known  offices  (which  generally  grant  low  terms) 
and  choose  the  most  favourable  of  these  few.    From  the  examples 
given,  however,  it  is  clear  that  any  trouble  spent  in  discovering 
the  office  which  gives  the  best  terms  is  well  repaid. 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  returns  obtain- 
able can  be  seen  for  other  ages  from  the  following  table.  The 
terms  quoted  by  the  Post  Office  are  also  given,  and  these,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  somewhat  less  than  those  offered  by  the  average 
company. 

INVESTMENT  OF  £1000. 
Males. 


Age  at  Entry  (last  Birthday). 


Items. 

40. 

50. 

60. 

70. 

Highest  return      .... 

£ 

62 

s. 
10 

d. 
0 

£      *. 

73  10 

d. 
0 

£ 

94 

s. 
0 

d. 
0 

£ 
134 

s. 
0 

d. 
0 

Lowest  return  

52 

15 

0 

63  10 

0 

80 

10 

0 

114 

5 

0 

Difference  

9 

15 

0 

10    0 

0 

13 

10 

0 

19 

15 

0 

Average  of  50  offices  .     .,     .  ' 
Post  Office  ', 

57 
55 

11 
17 

8 
6 

68    7 
66  13 

6 

4 

88 

87 

12 
1 

6 

8 

126 
125 

6 
9 

8 
2 
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Femalts. 


Items. 

Age  at  Entry  (last  Birthday). 

40. 

50. 

60. 

70. 

Highest  return     .... 
Lowest  return  

Difference  . 

£ 

56 

48 

*. 

12 

0 

d. 
0 

0 

£ 

66 
56 

s. 
10 

16 

d. 
0 

8 

£       s. 
85    0 

72  18 

d. 
0 

4 

£ 

123 
105 

s. 
0 

6 

d. 
0 

8 

8 

12 

0 

9 

13 

4 

12  11 

8 

17 

18 

4 

Average  of  50  offices  . 
Post  Office.     ...    ;fc     . 

52 
50 

11 
5 

8 
0 

62 
60 

1 
5 

8 
10 

79  15 
78    8 

0 

4 

115 
114 

0 
16 

0 

8 

The  chief  objection  which  people  have  to  the  annuity  is  that 
it  involves  the  complete  surrender  of  their  capital.  Even  if  the 
annuitant  should  die  immediately  after  paying  the  purchase-money 
and  before  receiving  a  single  penny  of  his  annuity  income,  the 
whole  of  the  purchase-money  must,  nevertheless,  be  forfeited. 
It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  cases  where  this  happens  are  very  rare, 
and  the  majority  of  annuitants  make  a  better  bargain  out  of  an 
annuity  than  they  would  make  out  of  a  3  per  cent,  investment. 
A  man  of  sixty,  for  example,  can  purchase  a  life  annuity  of  £94 
for  the  sum  of  £1000.  The  same  sum  invested  at  3  per  cent, 
would  of  course  produce  £30  per  annum  with  the  preservation 
of  the  capital.  The  difference  of  £64  must  be  regarded  as  a 
repayment  of  capital,  and  if  the  annuitant  lives  sixteen  years, 
that  is  to  age  seventy-six,  a  sum  larger  than  the  purchase-money 
will  have  been  repaid  to  him,  in  addition  to  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent.  Sixteen  years  is  apparently  by  no  means  an 
excessive  period  for  a  man  of  sixty  to  live,  provided  he  is  an 
annuitant.  The  expectation  of  life  of  medically  selected  lives 
at  age  sixty  is  about  fourteen  years,  but  as  I  have  shown 
annuitants  are  much  longer  lived,  and  from  the  report  of  one 
company,  exceed  the  age  of  assured  lives  by  about  eighteen  years. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  an  argument  that  will  of  itself  influence  the 
choice  of  an  annuity  policy  instead  of  a  3  per  cent,  stock,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  a  given  annuitant  will  live  long. 
I  merely  bring  it  forward  to  show  that  as  an  actual  fact  most 
annuitants  do  receive  better  terms,  because  most  of  them  do  live 
to  a  very  old  age. 

But  many  people  are  not  content  to  stake  their  chance  of 
a  good  investment  on  the  possibility  of  a  long  life,  and  for  that 
reason  avoid  annuities :  to  them  it  will  doubtless  be  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  forfeiture  of  capital  can  be  partly  prevented  by 
special  plans  which  have  lately  been  introduced.  Several  offices 
are  now  prepared  to  guarantee  the  repayment  of  part  of  the 
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purchase-money,  if  the  annuitant  should  die  before  receiving  an 
adequate  return.  The  first  plan  guarantees  the  payment  of  the 
income  for  a  stipulated  number  of  years,  usually  ten  or  twenty, 
but  whatever  number  the  annuitants  cares  to  choose.  As  an 
illustration,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  male  age  sixty  as  before. 
I  have  said  that  the  sum  of  £1000  will  provide  him  with  a  life 
income  of  £94  per  annum,  ceasing  whenever  death  should  occur. 
The  same  capital,  however,  will  purchase  a  life  annuity  of 
£80  3s.  guaranteed  for  ten  years  certain,  and  as  long  thereafter 
as  the  annuitant  lives.  If,  for  example,  he  should  live  only  five 
years  and  thus  receive  five  years'  payments,  the  office  will  continue 
the  income  for  a  further  five  years  to  the  deceased's  estate.  In 
this  manner  a  minimum  sum  of  £801  10s.  out  of  each  £1000 
will  be  repaid,  but  however  long  the  annuitant  lives  beyond  the 
ten  years  the  income  continues  in  full  to  his  death.  The  risk  of 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  is  thus  prevented.  As 
another  example,  the  same  capital  at  the  same  age  will  purchase 
an  annuity  of  £62  9s.  guaranteed,  in  a  similar  manner  for 
twenty  years,  and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  annuitant  may  live. 
In  this  case  the  minimum  repayment  will  be  £1249  for  each  £1000 
of  capital. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  TERMS  OBTAINABLE  UNDER  ABOVE-NAMED  PLAN. 
Investment  of  £1000. 


Items. 

Age  of  Annuitant  (last  Birthday). 

40. 

50. 

60. 

70. 

£       s.     d. 

£       *.     d. 

£     s.      d. 

£       s.    d. 

Ordinary  annuity. 

59     3    0 

72    4    0 

91     5    0 

127  17    0 

Annuity        with 
guaranteed  for 

income^ 
10  years  .  / 

57    9    0 

68    4    0 

80    3    0 

92  19    0 

Annuity       with 
guaranteed  for 

income  ^ 
20  years  .  j 

53  13    0 

59  16    0 

62    9    0 

The  second  plan  provides  for  the  return  of  part  of  the 
purchase-money,  not  in  instalments,  but  in  one  sum,  if  the 
annuitant  should  die  within  a  given  number  of  years.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  amount  of  the  income  is  at  a  fixed  rate  upon 
the  capital,  either  4,  5,  6,  8  or  10  per  cent.,  according  to  age :  the 
amount  of  the  purchase-money  returnable  at  the  annuitant's 
death  varies  according  to  the  rate  of  interest  taken.  In  the  case 
of  a  man  aged  sixty  who  chooses  to  receive  6  per  cent,  interest, 
a  return  of  part  of  the  purchase-money  would  be  made  if  he  dies 
within  a  period  of  fifteen  and  a  half  years.  The  amount  of  this 
return  ranges,  for  each  £1000  sunk,  from  £969  in  the  first  half 
year  to  £389  in  the  thirty-first  half  year.  This  means,  that  if  the 
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annuitant  should  die  after  receiving  thirty  half-yearly  payments 
of  the  annuity  and  before  receiving  the  thirty-first,  the  company 
would  pay  £389  to  his  estate.  The  amount  of  the  annuities  paid 
to  that  time  would  have  been  £900,  and  the  repayment  of  £389 
to  the  estate  would  make  a  total  return  of  £1289  for  the  capital 
of  £1000. 

A  man  of  fifty,  to  take  a  further  example,  who  chooses  to 
receive  a  return  of  4  per  cent,  is  guaranteed  a  partial  repayment 
of  capital  if  he  dies  within  thirty-nine  years  of  the  issue  of  the 
policy,  that  is,  until  he  is  eighty -nine.  Let  us  suppose  that  he 
dies  at  age  seventy,  by  which  time  he  will  have  drawn  £800  in 
interest.  The  office  will  then  pay  to  the  estate  the  sum  of  £691, 
so  that  £1491  in  all  would  be  returned  for  the  £1000  originally 
sunk.  Had  an  ordinary  annuity  policy  without  return  of  capital 
been  effected  in  this  instance,  the  annuitant  would  have  received 
in  the  same  time  total  payments  of  £1336  according  to  the  rates 
of  the  same  office,  and  therefore  the  bargain  would  have  been  less 
advantageous  to  him  by  £155  than  the  plan  by  which  a  partial 
return  of  the  purchase-money  is  given.  If,  again,  the  annuitant 
should  die  at  age  eighty-five,  he  would  have  received  in  payments 
under  the  return  plan  a  total  sum  of  £1400,  and  the  company 
would  then  pay  his  estate  £330,  a  total  return  of  £1730.  If  the 
ordinary  annuity,  however,  had  been  effected,  a  sum  of  £2339 
would  have  been  drawn  in  the  same  time.  This  shows  that  in 
longevity  the  ordinary  annuity  policy  is  more  advantageous  to  the 
policy-holder  than  the  annuity  with  the  partial  return,  but  the 
latter  is  far  more  advantageous  if  death  occurs  within  the  early 
years.  Its  aim  is  to  protect  the  capital  till  the  dividends  have  by 
the  lapse  of  time  amply  repaid  the  annuitant,  and  those  who  do 
not  care  to  risk  their  capital  in  the  ordinary  annuity,  will  find  in 
this  plan  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  annuity,  but 
none  of  its  weaknesses. 

This  plan  also  contains  the  peculiar  recommendation  of  sur- 
render values  of  the  same  amounts  as  the  sums  repayable  at 
death.  Perhaps  this  feature,  which  is  entirely  an  innovation  in 
the  system  of  annuities,  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  would 
seem  to  warrant  at  a  first  glance.  I  have  met  men  who  have 
invested  money  in  ordinary  annuities  in  sheer  despair  of  finding 
a  secure  investment  to  produce  them  an  adequate  return ;  soon 
after,  something  particularly  attractive  has  come  before  their 
notice,  when  they  have  no  money  to  spare.  The  ordinary 
annuity  which  they  had  taken  has  no  surrender  value,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  realised  if  the  owner  wished  to  sell  out.  The 
new  form  of  annuity  can,  however,  be  realised  in  its  early  years 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  purchase-money ;  this  would  allow 
it  to  be  sold  on  advantageous  terms,  in  order  that  the  money  may 
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be  used  in  other  channels.  Some  will  hold  that  nis  in  itself  is 
a  weakness,  and  that  one  of  the  charms  of  the  ordinary  annuity 
without  a  surrender  value  is  that  it  affords  an  income  which 
cannot  succumb  to  the  attractions  of  speculation.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  argument,  but  there  is  something  to 
be  said  against  it.  Men,  particularly  those  engaged  in  trade, 
will  regard  favourably  any  form  of  annuity  which  they  can 
realise  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  tide  them  over  a  crisis.  The 
chances  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  the  surrender  value 
will  never  be  called  up,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  it  can  be 
summoned  whenever  it  is  required.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
policy  need  not  be  surrendered ;  the  owner  can,  I  take  it,  borrow 
upon  its  security  either  from  the  office  or  from  any  outside  source, 
such  as  a  bank,  a  sum  within  its  surrender  value,  for  a  stipulated 
period.  As  this  scheme  has  not  been  explained  before,  a  few 
particulars  of  rates  and  surrender  values  will  be  of  interest. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  SUEEENDEE  VALUES  GIVEN  FOE  A  PUECHASE  PEICE 

OF  £1000. 


Items. 

Age  at  Entry. 

40. 

59. 

70. 

72. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Amount    of    annuity 
chased 

pur-j 

40 

60 

80 

100 

Surrender  value  at  end 

of  year  

5 

923                   804 

685 

567 

10 

857                   612 

435* 

— 

15 

781                   413f 

— 

— 

20 

692 

— 

— 

— 

*  After  9£  years  only. 


t  After  14*  years. 


Another  point  to  which  the  offices  have  lately  paid  much 
attention  is  in  regard  to  annuities  for  invalid  lives.  Annuity 
offices  are  assured  by  most  applicants  that  the  weak  state  of  their 
health  really  deserves  a  quotation  of  special  and  more  favourable 
terms  than  the  ordinary.  Attention  is  seldom  paid  to  these 
requests  because  it  is  only  natural  that  the  purchasers  should 
represent  themselves  as  very  bad  lives  in  the  same  way  as  appli- 
cants for  life  insurance  represent  their  good  health  in  the  best 
possible  light.  Even  if  the  applicant  is  in  weak  health  the  con- 
tentment of  mind  induced  by  a  fixed  and  constant  income  and  the 
careful  mode  of  living  which  most  persons  in  weak  health  practise, 
more  than  makes  up  for  any  defect  in  this  respect.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  exceptional  cases  which  warrant  special  terms  and 
a  few  offices,  though  very  few  I  believe,  are  prepared  to  grant 
them  if  a  medical  examination  of  the  applicant  justifies  this 
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course.  More  favourable  terms  than  the  ordinary  would  be 
allowed  if  the  annuitant  is  clearly  proved  to  be  an  uninsurable 
risk  at  ordinary  rates  owing  to  some  constitutional  disease  or  to 
intemperate  habits,  but  not  because  of  unfavourable  family  history. 
The  maximum  concession,  however,  allowed  by  the  office  whose 
prospectus  I  have  before  me  is  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase-money  and  somewhat  less  if  the  policy  provides  for  the 
partial  repayment  of  capital. 

The  position  of  the  companies  in  regard  to  annuity  business  is 
somewhat  curious.  From  their  point  of  view  it  is  seldom  worth 
transacting  because  it  is  seldom  profitable.  A  leading  writer  on 
the  subject  thirty  years  ago  stated  that  the  practice  of  granting 
annuities  was  then  falling  into  disuse  by  some  of  the  principal  offices 
because  they  made  considerable  losses.  At  the  present  time,  about 
fifty  of  the  eighty  life  offices  transact  annuity  business  and  few  of 
these,  I  believe,  find  it  profitable.  Each  year  the  terms  offered 
by  some  or  other  of  the  offices  become  less  favourable  to  the 
public,  and  in  one  instance  I  remember  the  rates  were  altered 
twice  in  twelve  months,  each  time  to  the  detriment  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  offices  do  not  push  for  annuity  business.  The  majority 
offer  low  terms  to  the  agents  for  the  introduction  of  business  so 
that  they  may  as  far  as  possible  discourage  its  cultivation.  Never- 
theless the  number  of  offices  which  cater  for  the  business  seems 
rather  to  increase  than  to  decrease. 

The  fact,  however,  remains  that  insurance  offices  as  a  whole 
do  not  care  for  annuity  business ;  and  as  every  year  human  life 
shows  a  small  increase  in  duration,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  progress 
in  medical  science,  and  the  better  conduct  of  life,  the  terms 
offered  must  show  a  yearly  decrease.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  those 
now  offered  are  the  best  that  the  public  will  ever  be  able  to  obtain. 
Persons,  therefore,  who  are  now  thinking  of  taking  an  annuity 
policy  would  be  wise  to  be  prompt  in  its  completion. 

THKIFT. 
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WITH  "THORNEYCROFT'S":    LESSONS 
OF   THE   CAMPAIGN 

LEAVES   FROM   A   TROOPER'S   DIARY 
III.* 

Mobility  MUCH  has  been  said  as  to  the  superior  mobility  of 

the  Boers,  and  no  doubt  the  matter  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  at  the  War  Office,  and  that  their  aim 
will  be  to  obtain  a  greater  measure  of  this  very  necessary  quality 
for  ourselves  in  the  future.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  Dutch  superiority  in  this  respect  is  in  any  special  degree 
due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  nearly  all  mounted,  while  the 
British  troops  are  mostly  composed  of  infantry.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes  the  mounted  troops  never  accomplished  a  longer 
march,  either  in  one  day  or  in  a  succession  of  days,  than  could 
be  done  by  infantry.  In  action,  of  course,  the  greater  speed  of 
the  mounted  troops  is  invaluable,  so  much  so,  that  in  these  days 
of  long-range  firing,  it  will  become  more  and  more  a  matter  of 
necessity  for  troops  to  be  rapidly  moved  comparatively  great 
distances  on  the  battlefield.  One  may,  therefore,  almost  predict 
the  sole  use  of  mounted  infantry  in  the  future  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  foot  soldier,  always  remembering  that  there  is  no  function  of 
the  foot  soldier  that  the  mounted  infantrymen  cannot  equally 
well  perform. 

This,  however,  is  a  side  issue,  and  in  considering  the  matter 
of  mobility  the  chief  point  at  issue  is  the  movement  of  troops 
over  very  much  larger  areas  than  that  of  a  battlefield  with  a  view 
of  securing  the  best  positions,  in  other  words,  to  obtain  a 
strategical  advantage.  The  whole  question  of  mobility  is  largely 
one  of  supplies.  Once  get  off  the  line  of  railway  and  the  progress 
of  the  troops  in  any  extended  movement  occupying  several  days 
becomes,  at  any  rate  in  South  Africa,  dependent  on  that  slower 
method  of  progress,  the  ox-waggon,  two  or  three  miles  an  hour 
on  an  average.  Non-mounted  men  can  for  a  few  days  at  a  time 
cover  long  distances,  if  not  retarded  by  outside  considerations, 

*  Parts  I.  and  II.  appeared  in  the  March  and  April  issues. 
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but  that  is  exactly  where  the  Government  steps  in  and  says, 
every  man  shall  have  so  much  weight  of  meat  and  biscuit  daily 
and  every  horse  so  much  forage,  the  allowance  of  which  to  last 
for  three  or  four  days  would  form  a  load  altogether  impossible  for 
a  horse  to  carry. 

And  it  is  in  this  particular  that  I  venture  to  think  we  should 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  enemy's  book.     The  Boer  is  prepared  to 
undertake  a  long  journey  provided  only  with  a  little  bread,  cooked 
in  the  form  of  small  rolls  so  as  to  retain  its  freshness  as  much  as 
possible,  and  a  piece  of  biltong  (sun-dried  meat).     His  horse  has 
to  depend  on  grazing  for  the  time  being.     I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Englishman  should  not  do  the  same ;  more,  I  know  that 
he  can,  for  he  has  done  it  on  certain  occasions  when  some  break- 
down of  the  commissariat,  rare  enough  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 
has  occurred.     Surely  with  the  manufacturing  resources  at  our 
command,  special  rations  could  be  supplied  something  after  the 
fashion  of  the  "  emergency  ration  "  (a  small  tin  containing,  in 
separate    compartments,    concentrated    cocoa    and    soup    paste 
weighing  but  a  few  ounces  and  always  carried  in  the  haversack), 
but  larger.     Such  a  ration  might  without  inconvenience  be  made 
to  weigh  as  much  as  two  pounds,  and  this  with  a  few  biscuits 
would  suffice  to  prevent  hunger  and  keep  up  strength.     There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  biltong  itself.     It  contains  all  the  goodness  of 
the  meat,  being  simply  relieved  of  the  moisture,  and  is  by  no 
means  unpalatable,  its  particular  advantages  being  small  weight 
and  lightness.     It  is,  of  course,  neither  necessary  nor  advisable 
that  this  form  of  rations  should  be  used  except  when  absolutely 
required,  but  if  something  of  the  sort  had  been  provided  and  the 
mobility  of  the  mounted  troops  thus  enhanced,  I  fancy  Ladysmith 
would  have  been  relieved  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  without  the 
great  loss  of  life  which  the  ultimate  success  involved. 

Many  hints  will,  doubtless,  have  been  gathered  by 
Raising  of  ^e  mjiitary  authorities  as  to  the  raising  of  irregular 
Corps.  *  corps  from  their  experiences  in  this  war,  but  it  may 
be  of  interest  if  I  detail  a  few  points  where  it  appears 
to  me  improvements  might  well  be  effected.  And  first  I 
would  refer  to  the  mode  of  enlistment.  It  appears  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  that  a  regiment  is  necessarily  composed  of  a 
number  of  men  with  widely  different  duties.  Nominally  it  can 
be  split  into  two  heads,  the  fighting  line  and  the  staff.  Actually 
the  staff  is  composed  of  men  following  various  trades,  clerks, 
butchers,  cooks,  farriers  and  men  working  on  the  commissariat, 
forage  supply,  quartermasters,  stores,  etc.,  besides  special  duty 
men  such  as  police.  Some  take  their  place  in  the  fighting-line 
when  necessary,  others  never  do,  and  are  really  for  all  practical 
purposes  no  more  soldiers  than  the  canteen-keeper.  But  as  far  as 
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enlistment  goes  they  are  all  recruited  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
the  qualification  being  ability  to  ride  and  shoot. 

After  the  men  are  enlisted  a  certain  number  are  picked  out 
and  detailed  to  follow  their  usual  occupations.     This  I  regard  as 
an  injustice,  as  many  of  these  men  (I  speak  in  several  instances 
from  personal  knowledge)  joined  to  fight  and  not  to  follow  their 
trade,  working  from  sun  up  to  sun  down  for  about  a  quarter  of 
the  money  they  could  earn  in  civilian  employment.     But  apart 
from  this,  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  any  corps  to 
have  the  two  portions  recruited  separately.     It  is  known  before- 
hand how  many  men  of  each  trade  are  required  for  each  regiment, 
and  these  places  could  and  would  be  filled  by  men  who,  having  no 
taste  for  actual  fighting,  or  not  being  justified  for  family  reasons 
in  risking  their  lives,  might  yet  desire  to  accompany  the  army  and 
add  their  quota  of  service  to  the  Empire.     Further,  by  making 
the  distinction  mentioned,  the  army  would  secure  the  services  of 
men  who,  under  the  existing  arrangement,  are  prevented  from 
joining  through  lack  of  acquaintance  with  a  rifle.     Better  men 
would  also  thus  be  secured  for  the  several  duties  required  of  them 
by  a  previous  examination  of  their  capabilities,  and  I  think  special 
rates  of  pay  should  be  given.     The  remainder  would  be  fighting- 
line  pure  and  simple,  and  every  man  joining  that  portion  would 
know  from  the  start  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  bear  his 
share  of  the  possible  knocks.     No  excuse  would  thus  be  afforded 
to  the  loafer  (not  so  rare  as  might  be  supposed)  who  joins  and 
then  evades  the  danger  for  which  he  has  no  keenness,  by  crawling 
into  some  staff  billet,  the  duties  of  which  he  is  both  too  incapable 
and  lazy  to  perform. 

Another  disadvantage  in  the  present  system  is  that  the  staff  is 
naturally  supplied  very  unequally  from  the  several  squadrons, 
leaving  one  much   stronger  than   another,   and  thus  involving 
unequal  burdens  of  duty.     By  separate  enlistment  we  should  do 
away  with  cooks  who  can't  cook — a  great  hardship  to  the  men — 
the  various  special  duties  would  be  properly  performed,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  regimental  machine  would  work  far  more  smoothly. 
The  officering  of  an  irregular  corps  is  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, and  in  many  instances  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  the 
present  war  only  the  most  haphazard  system  has  been  employed . 
If  a  resident  with  long  experience  of  the  country  to  be  fought  in 
and  good  military  knowledge   (i.e.,   fighting  knowledge,  not  a 
"  good  drill  ")  can  be  obtained,  and  there  have  been  two  or  three 
brilliant  examples  of  this  type  in  South  Africa,  he  is  the  best  man 
for  the  colonel.     He  understands  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  how  not  to  worry  them  with 
too  much  detail  of  the  pipeclay  and  polish  order  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  regular  soldier.     But  if  a  really  good  man  of  this  sort  be 
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not  obtainable,  then  far  better  the  experienced  professional  officer 
than  the  influential  and  patriotic,  but  inexperienced,  colonial. 
And  the  same  remarks  apply,  I  think,  to  the  second  and  third  in 
command. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  junior  officers,  the  regular  should  be 
excluded.  In  a  country  like  South  Africa,  there  are  hundreds  of 
men  suitable  alike  in  social  position  and  means — although  "means" 
on  active  service  is  a  very  unimportant  matter — who  have  had 
ample  fighting  experience  to  fill  satisfactorily  all  such  posts ;  in 
fact  they  could  be  picked  out  without  much  difficulty  from  the 
body  of  men  enlisted,  and  it  is  no  bad  plan  that  the  men  should 
have  some  voice  in  the  selection  of  officers  themselves,  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  some  volunteer  corps.  The  advantages  of  such  a 
course  are  apparent.  Apart  from  the  probability  of  their  making 
a  wise  choice,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  back  up  and  support 
a  man  of  their  own  choosing  to  some  young  officer  put  over  them 
understanding  neither  the  independence  of  mind  of  the  colonial 
nor  the  particular  conditions  of  the  fighting  in  hand.  But  so  far 
from  this  plan  having  in  any  way  been  carried  out,  colonial  officers 
seem  to  have  been  at  a  discount  and  the  irregular  corps  officered 
from  two  classes — the  professional  soldier  retired  or  for  some 
other  reason  not  serving  with  his  regiment,  and  the  man  who, 
through  family  influence,  obtains  a  commission  which  would  be 
far  more  usefully  filled  by  many  of  his  troopers. 

In  the  case  of  the  professional  soldier,  the  mistake  he  usually 
makes  is  in  attempting  to  treat  his  squadron  or  section  as  if  they 
were  composed  of  the  ordinary  class  of  "  Tommies."  Discipline 
on  duty  the  colonial  will  stand  all  right,  but  an  overbearing 
manner  from  an  officer  to  a  trooper  off  parade  rouses  him  to  a 
very  insubordinate  state.  That  seems  a  simple  and  natural  thing 
for  any  man  to  understand,  yet  in  this  war  more  trouble  has 
arisen  from  a  disciplinary  point  of  view  from  that  cause  than 
from  any  other.  Brilliant  exceptions  occur,  I  readily  admit.  A 
man  who  had  seen  considerable  service,  although  he  joined  us  as 
lieutenant,  once  said  to  me,  "  The  captain  of  a  squadron  or 
company  should  be  the  father  of  his  men,  the  lieutenant  their 
elder  brother."  He  spoke  true  words,  but  he  did  more,  for  he 
acted  up  to  them,  with  the  consequence  that  not  only  would  any 
of  his  men  have  given  their  lives  for  him,  but  while  he  was  with 
us  the  work  of  his  section  was  done  as  if  by  clockwork,  and  com- 
plaints were  almost  unknown.  Would  that  there  were  more  like 
him.  Alas,  he  is  under  the  veldt  now  !  The  disadvantage  of  the 
other  class  of  officer  scarcely  needs  detailing. 

The  idiosyncracies  of  the  cavalry  subaltern  have  also  attracted 
their  share  of  attention  during  the  campaign.  I  record  an 
instance.  Bivouacking  as  Sir  Charles  Warren's  bodyguard, 
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we  laid  down  to  sleep  one  night,  when  just  as  we  were  all 
gently  starting  for  the  land  of  dreams,  a  young  staff  officer 
arrived  looking  for  his  servant,  who  was  sleeping  somewhere  near. 
"Jones  !  Jones  !  "  exclaimed  the  officer  in  question.  "  Yes,  sir," 
replied  the  sleepy  Jones.  "  Jones,  where  is  my  spoo-oon  ? " 
The  deep  importance  of  the  question  banished  sleep  from  our 
eyelids,  and  we  anxiously  awaited  developments.  Jones  did  not 
know  where  the  spoon  was,  and  entered  into  a  lengthy  explanation 
of  his  preparations  for  his  master's  supper,  but  without  any  satis- 
factory result.  The  subaltern  persisted  in  knowing  what  had 
become  of  his  spoon.  How  could  he  eat  his  supper  without  his 
spoon  ?  If  Jones  had  lost  the  spoon,  Jones  must  find  the  spoon. 
Getting  rather  bored,  both  with  him  and  his  spoon,  one  of 
ours  remarked,  fairly  audibly,  that  at  a  pinch  fingers  proved  an 
excellent  substitute,  but  spoon  or  no  spoon,  we  were  anxious  to 
go  to  sleep  and  so  would  be  obliged  if  he  would  go  and  play 
elsewhere.  The  young  gentleman  was  very  wrath  and  inquired 
what  regiment  "  the  disrespectful  one "  belonged  to,  that  he 
might  "report  him  to  the  General."  When  told,  he  went  sadly 
away,  murmuring,  "  Irregulars,  of  course,  with  brutes  like  that !  " 
Before  ending  my  narrative  I  should  like  to 

of  Natives*  say  a  word  about  the  native-  l  suppose  it  will 
shock  many  people  in  England  if  I  say  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  people  living  in  South  Africa,  to  the  Dutch- 
man must  be  conceded  the  merit  of  knowing  how  to  deal  with 
the  Kaffir — and  of  doing  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
all  the  Boers  are  gratuitously  cruel  to  the  natives,  but  they 
understand,  as,  indeed,  do  all  who  live  amongst  them  and  depend 
upon  them  for  manual  service,  that  undue  leniency  and  too  many 
privileges  are  mistaken  for  weakness.  If  you  say  to  a  Kaffir 
"  do  this  "  he  must  do  it  though  the  heavens  fall.  He  will  argue 
with  you  if  he  thinks  you  will  stand  it,  but  he  will  despise  you  if 
he  gets  his  own  way  in  opposition  to  yours.  There  are  only  two 
ways  of  appealing  to  him — through  hope  of  reward  and  through 
fear— anything  else  is  superfluous.  Unfortunately,  people  come 
from  home  with  the  "man  and  a  brother"  sentiments,  and 
imagine  that  they  are  going  to  manage  the  natives  on  a  new  and 
improved  theory — with  disastrous  results. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  military  authorities  are  un- 
knowingly working  a  tremendous  amount  of  harm  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Kaffirs.  A  certain  number  of  natives  are  employed  with 
each  regiment  principally  on  the  transport,  but  also  in  connection 
with  the  officers'  mess,  and  as  extra  grooms.  Now  there  are 
either  far  too  few  or  else  there  should  be  none  at  all.  If  the 
authorities  chose  to  engage  sufficient  to  do  the  dirty  work  of 
a  camp,  well  and  good,  although  admitted  it  would  require  a 
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good  many  and  entail  a  considerable  expense :  on  the  other  hand 
difficult  as  it  may  be  for  strangers  to  understand,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  allow  Kaffirs  to  see  white  men  doing  such  work  them- 
selves. They  never  have  seen  it  done  before  and  they  immediately 
institute  comparisons  in  their  minds  between  black  and  white, 
naturally  unfavourable  to  the  white  man.  It  is  being  shown  in 
a  hundred  ways.  I  remember  a  small  party  going  out  one  day 
near  Lady  smith  to  find  out  if  there  were  any  dead  horses  in  or 
near  the  river.  They  took  two  or  three  Kaffirs  with  them  to 
do  the  burying.  A  horse  was  found  in  the  river  in  so  decomposed 
a  state  that  it  came  to  pieces  when  being  removed.  The  Kaffirs 
refused  the  job  in  disgust.  "  This  is  not  black  men's  work," 
they  said,  "  this  is  white  men's." 

Dire  and  dreadful,  however,  is  the  penalty  for  daring  to  touch 
one  of  these  fellows.  On  one  occasion  a  trooper  had  apparently 
found  it  necessary  to  correct  a  Kaffir.  The  admonished  native 
reported  the  offence  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  company 
who,  actuated  no  doubt  by  high  principles,  but  with  singular  lack 
of  judgment,  took  the  "  boy  "  down  the  lines  and  made  each  tent 
turn  out,  in  order  that  he  might  identify  the  man  who  struck  him. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  light  in  which  an  action  of  this  kind  is 
regarded  in  South  Africa,  I  may  add  that  a  large  number  of  the 
men  who  were  thus  treated  at  once  applied  for  their  discharge. 
The  Kaffirs  have  lost  all  respect  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
volunteers,  and  in  speaking  to  them  do  so  without  even  civility. 
They  forget  that  when  the  war  is  over  these  men  will  again 
become  their  masters.  It  would  be  foolish  to  blame  the  natives 
for  this  state  of  affairs,  their  intelligence  is  not  equal  to  such  a 
demand ;  the  blame  lies  higher  altogether. 

B.  GAEL  AND  MATTHEWS 
(Late  Trooper  Thorney croft's  Mounted  Infa/ntry). 
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SOME   MEMORIES. 

VII. 

WESTWABD  (continued)* 

THE  hills  around  us,  in  formation  like  bread-dough  turned  out 
upon  the  board  and  just  beginning  to  sink — low  and  softly  wavy, 
like  the  Sussex  downs — were  as  good  as  tropical  seas  for  the  sun 
to  set  on  and  better.  Such  lights  !  Such  tints !  Such  purity  ! 
We  were  very  close  to  Nature  at  that  place.  The  wild  things 
lived  with  us  even  more  intimately  than  at  Como.  Opossums 
did  not  keep  to  the  river ;  they  loved  the  fruity  old  garden,  and 
stuck  to  it  in  spite  of  dogs  and  guns.  Driving  home  at  night 
we  saw  them  sitting  on  the  house  roofs,  silhouetted  against 
the  sky,  and  they  used  to  keep  us  awake  with  their  talk  to  each 
other  in  a  tree  near  our  bedroom  window.  On  one  occasion  we 
were  roused  by  the  nurse  calling  to  us  that  a  'possum  had  come 
down  the  chimney,  and  was  flying  round  the  nursery  and  smash- 
ing everything.  A  candle  and  a  stick  soon  ended  the  career  of 
that  enterprising  little  animal. 

We  had  all  the  birds  of  the  country  flighting  over  us  in  the 
grey  dawns  and  the  golden  twilights.  The  lovely  gabble  of  the 
cranes  and  the  wild  swans  comes  back  to  me  whenever  I  think  of 
the  place.  My  diary  records  that  on  one  occasion  we  had  a  young 
native  companion,  "  native,  with  forcemeat,"  for  dinner,  and  that 
it  was  "delicious."  And  that,  two  days  later,  we  experimented 
upon  a  swan,  and  found  it  "not  so  good."  The  gun,  of  course, 
went  out  for  duck  and  snipe  and  quail  in  their  season  to  vary  the 
too  constant  mutton.  They  were  not  easy  to  get,  for  this  is  no 
true  game  country,  but  those  huge  sheep  stations  with  their 
lonely  dams  were  practically  wild  country  for  them.  In  the 
elbow  of  the  river  at  the  corner  of  our  paddock  we  used  to  watch 
the  platypus,  which  had  a  home  there  under  the  broken  banks. 
The  same  river  provided  a  beautiful  set  of  furs  for  my  friend  at 

M ;  they  were  made  of  the  golden-brown  skins  of  water  rats. 

*  From  the  February  Number. 
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There,  too,  we  used  to  sit  amid  the  evening  mosquitoes  and  angle 
for  black  fish  and  "  yabbies." 

But  Nature  took  toll  of  us  in  return  for  what  she  gave.  Eagle- 
hawks,  that  hankered  after  the  lambs,  and  their  lesser  brethren 
that  were  interested  in  the  poultry,  hares  that  loved  young  vege- 
tables with  the  morning  dew  upon  them,  nocturnal  wild-cats,  and 
the  tame  cats  gone  wild  that  were  far  worse  that  they — for  them, 
too,  the  gun  was  kept  in  readiness,  and,  alas  !  I  grieve  to  say,  the 
trap.  Once  we  had  an  extraordinary  visitation  of  caterpillars ;  a 
dense,  enormous  mass,  marching  straight  in  one  direction,  taking 
everything  as  it  came.  We  were  in  its  path,  and,  until  it  had 
disentangled  itself  from  the  premises,  were  simply  overwhelmed. 
We  barricaded  all  doors  and  windows ;  we  tried,  like  so  many 
Mrs.  Partingtons,  to  sweep  back  the  living  waves  with  brooms — 
in  vain ;  those  little,  soft,  green  things  were  as  irresistible  as  the 
sea.  We  ran  about,  shuddering  and  in  tears,  while  they  crawled 
up  legs  and  arms  and  down  necks  and  amongst  our  hair;  we 
went  into  the  dairy  to  find  them  lining  roofs  and  walls  and 
drowning  all  over  the  cream  in  every  milk  pan ;  went  to  bed  to 
find  sheets  and  pillows  thick  with  them.  No  plague  of  Egypt 
could  have  been  more  agonising  while  it  lasted,  which,  fortunately, 
was  not  long.  They  did  not  even  stay  to  eat  the  garden  up,  as 
the  grasshoppers  did  when  similarly  out  on  a  big  march.  Some 
end  they  had  in  view  and  pursued  rentlessly  without  a  pause. 
It  was  a  phenomenon  never,  in  my  experience,  repeated  or 
explained. 

But  the  terror  of  terrors  was — fire.  The  land  was  rich,  the 
years  were  droughty,  and  we  the  innocent  victims  of  a  systematic 
incendiarism  directed  against  somebody  else.  The  somebody  else 
was  like  the  Kussian  Government,  all  palace  and  diamonds  at  the 
top  and  all  black  bread  and  taxes  at  the  bottom ;  or  like  the 
Victorian  Government  which  acts  upon  the  theory  that  the  more 
you  cut  down  trade  the  more  money  you  will  get  out  of  it.  A 
station  that  "  marched  "  with  our  Naboth's  Vineyard  had  a  black 
mark  against  it. 

Why  does  the  Australian  pastoralist  provide  free  board  and 
lodging  for  every  loafer  that  comes  for  them,  instead  of  kicking 
him  out  and  telling  him  to  go  to  work  ?  Because  he  knows  how 
easily  and  safely  the  loafer  could  avenge  himself  if  sent  empty 
away.  There  is  a  tacit  understanding  between  them.  The  wise 
blackmailer  is  easy  in  his  jdemands — the  regulation  allowance  and 
no  more — and  the  blackmailed  is  glad  to  purchase  valuable  good- 
will at  no  greater  cost.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the 
country,  which  even  we  upon  our  hundred  acres  would  not  have 
dared  to  flout.  Our  frugal  neighbour  did,  as  we  were  told,  and 
reaped  the  consequences,  which  would  not  have  mattered  if  others 

2  H  2 
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had  not  stood  in  the  path  of  the  reaper.  Thus,  for  weeks 
together,  G.  and  his  man  never  put  up  their  horses  at  night  until 
they  had  circled  round  and  round  the  place,  looking  for  little 
trails  of  dead  sticks  and  straw  carefully  led  into  a  fat  paddock 
that  was  not  ours  as  a  fuse  to  a  mine.  One  Sunday  night, 
on  the  way  home  from  church,  without  looking  for  them — 
because  they  were  all  alight,  though  refusing  to  burn  properly 
without  a  wind — -he  found  three. 

This  was  in  what  we  call  the  "  fire  year."  That  summer  we 
had  ten  in  almost  ten  consecutive  days,  each  of  which  menaced 
the  mass  of  old  sun-dried  woodwork  in  which  we  lived.  Two 
horses  stood  ready  to  mount  at  the  first  signal,  every  homestead 
around  being  similarly  prepared.  We  slept  with  blinds  up  and 
windows  open,  and  any  one  waking  would  at  once  jump  up  and 
go  out  and  look  into  the  night  for  the  dreaded  flare.  No  matter 
where  it  was,  or  when,  the  men  were  off  to  it  with  the  speed  of 
professional  firemen ;  and  if  it  was  near,  or  the  wind  towards  us, 
we  women  started  to  make  bucketsful  of  tea  to  send  out  to  them. 
Helpless  with  a  new-born  baby,  I  used  to  lie  and  smell  the  smoke 
and  listen  to  the  flap  of  the  bags  and  wonder  what  was  happening, 
and  nearly  died  from  want  of  rest.  One  morning  one  of  us  unluckily 
remarked  that  "  actually  here  was  breakfast  nearly  over,  and  no 
fire ! "  Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered  before  the  groom 
appeared  with  his  "Fire,  sir!"  and  the  next  instant  both  were 
galloping  across  the  downs,  to  join  other  horsemen  converging 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  upon  the  same  spot.  It  was 
Saturday  morning,  and  that  battle  lasted  into  Sunday,  when  we 
could  have  walked,  we  were  told,  ten  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
our  back  door  without  going  off  burnt  ground.  One  other 
morning,  when  I  was  well  enough  for  a  drive  and  wanted  to  do 
some  shopping,  and  it  seemed  safe  to  leave  home  for  an  hour  or 
two,  G.  took  me  to  the  township.  We  were  hurrying  through 
our  business  in  the  street  when  a  man  came  up  and  said  to  G., 
"  There's  a  fire  over  your  way,  sir."  We  had  a  pair  of  very  fast 
horses,  and  we  flew  down  those  hills  in  record  time.  Beaching 
home,  we  found  our  good  neighbours  pouring  water  over  the 
charred  posts  of  the  garden  fence. 

Of  course,  this  was  not  all  incendiarism.  Even  the  aggrieved 
sundowner  is  not  so  bad  as  that.  Under  suitable  conditions, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  start  a  blaze  that  flies  out  of  your  hand 
before  you  see  the  spark.  A  cast-away  bottle,  a  little  ash  knocked 
out  of  a  pipe,  will  do  it.  My  own  eyes  have  proved  to  me  from 
what  a  small  cause  a  great  conflagration  may  result.  A  cavalcade 

of  vehicles  from  M ,  while  we  were  staying  there,  was  on  the 

road  to  church ;   it  was  a  well-used,  fenced  bush  road,  all  dust 
and  wild-peppermint-weed — a  fire-break  in  itself,  one  would  have 
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thought.  But  I,  in  the  second  buggy,  saw  a  nicker  under  the 
wheel  of  the  first ;  it  ran  from  one  scrap  of  tinder  to  another  and 
was  away  over  the  country  before  one  could  draw  breath.  "  Like 
wildfire  "  is  the  best  image  for  speed  that  I  know.  It  used  to 
pour  over  those  grassy  rises  just  as  released  water  does,  a  spreading 
black  stream,  with  a  scintillating  yellow  edge ;  not  a  menace  to 
life  as  in  forest  country,  but  sickening  to  the  heart  of  one  who 
knows  his  home  is  to  windward  of  it,  and  knows  the  frailty  of  the 
most  carefully-prepared  "  break."  The  buggies  were  stopped,  the 
men  in  their  Sunday  coats  out  and  after  it  on  the  instant,  but 
there  was  no  church  that  day  for  any  male  of  the  party  except 
the  parson.  An  examination  of  the  spot  where  the  fire  started 
showed  that  the  buggy  wheel  had  passed  over  a  wax  match.  The 
unwritten  law  of  the  bush  is  that  no  matches  must  come  into  it, 
at  these  times,  except  the  wooden  ones  guaranteed  to  strike  on 
the  box  only. 

The  "fire  year" — or  the  fire  summer,  rather  (1879-80) — is 
literally  burnt  into  my  memory.  Now,  when  I  smell  bush 
smoke — and  I  can  smell  it  in  Melbourne  Streets  from  miles  away, 
when  a  town  nose  would  know  nothing  of  it — I  get  that  "  turn  " 
on  the  instant,  as  I  would  on  the  sight  of  blood.  All  those  old 
scenes  come  back,  and  the  old  terror  of  the  nerves,  which  were 
strained  so  long  that  the  effect  upon  me  was  something  like  what 
in  pre-scientific  days  was  called  "  going  into  a  decline."  My 
strength  refused  to  return  after  the  birth  of  the  child  that  arrived 
in  the  middle  of  the  ordeal,  so  that  at  last  I  had  to  be  sent  away 
out  of  sight,  sound  and  smell  of  the  place,  to  give  me  a  chance  to 
recover.  But  the  worst  was  over  before  I  went.  We  were 
sitting  at  tea  one  night — even  dinners,  by-the-way,  had  early 
been  given  up — when  there  suddenly  fell  upon  our  ears  the  sound 
of  rain  pattering.  We  nearly  jumped  from  our  chairs  ;  we  looked 
at  each  other,  beyond  speech ;  and  then  I  burst  into  a  fit  of 
hysterical  tears — some  of  the  happiest  I  ever  shed. 

In  the  evening  a  neighbour  rode  over — for  the  first  time,  as  he 
remarked,  without  his  sack  on  the  saddle,  and  for  the  first  time 
on  any  errand  unconnected  with  its  use.  We  had  all  been 
keeping  guard  of  our  homes  for  weeks  that  had  seemed  years, 
friends  meeting  only  on  the  field  of  battle — as  heroic  a  field 
of  battle  as  those  that  our  "  contingenters  "  went  to,  and  better 
than  the  playing  fields  of  Eton  as  a  preparation  for  them  ;  but 
we  were  free  at  last.  And  we  could  hardly  realise  it.  All  the 
evening  we  sat,  almost  in  silence,  inanely  smirking  at  each  other 
and  listening  to  the  rain.  It  was  too  sweet  a  sound  to  drown 
with  talk. 

ADA  CAMBRIDGE. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THE  easier  monetary  conditions  which  were  expected  after  the 
end  of  March  have  not  yet  appeared,  the  whole  of  the  Government 
disbursements  which  became  available  having  proved  insufficient 
to  clear  off  the  large  indebtedness  to  the  Bank  which  the  market 
incurred  during  the  closing  days  of  last  month.  While  yet  the 
market  is  owing  money  to  the  Bank  the  latest  War  Loan  has 
been  subscribed,  and  the  large  applications  for  the  sixteen  millions 
of  Consols  offered  for  public  subscription,  which  applications  have 
had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit,  have  made  appreciable  in- 
roads upon  the  market's  supply  of  cash.  This  state  of  affairs 
naturally  has  its  effect  upon  securities  of  the  highest  class  which 
moreover,  at  the  time  of  writing,  await  expectantly  the  result  of 
the  suspended  peace  negotiations  in  South  Africa. 

Indian  Government  stocks  are  absolutely  without  change  in 
quotations  as  compared  with  a  month  ago,  the  Financial  State- 
ment, satisfactory  as  it  was,  having  had  no  effect  on  market  rates, 
Indian  affairs  are  not  in  so  flourishing  a  condition  as  might  be 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

3J%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 

63,314,232 

1931 

108 

81 

V 

Quarterly. 

3  %      „-    «      ... 

2J  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 
3|  %  Bupee  Paper    .     . 

45,835,354 
11,892,207 
Bx.  7,180,280 

1948 
1926 

101 
86 
63 

2; 

2, 
3- 

Various  dates. 

8|%      „          „    1854-5 

Bx.  13,  348,  530 

.  . 

64* 

8; 

ft* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

Bx.  1,567,090 

1916 

55 

31 

* 

30  June  —  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Rupee  taken  at  is.  kl. 


wished.  It  is  true  that  exports  of  wheat  have  been  resumed,  the 
imports  from  India  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  having  amounted  to  1,539,300  cwts.  as  compared  with 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED, 
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only  1400  cwts.  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1901.  Considerable 
areas  are,  however,  still  suffering  from  drought  and  consequent 
scarcity,  and  generally  but  little  interest  is  displayed  at  present  in 
the  securities  of  Indian  undertakings.  Only  two  railways,  the 
Bengal  and  North  Western  and  the  Kohilkund  and  Kumaon,  have 
yet  declared  their  dividends  for  the  December  half  year,  and  of 
these  the  former  is  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  corresponding  half 
of  1900,  while  the  latter  increases  its  distribution  from  7  to  8  per 
cent,  per  annum.  That  is  certainly  satisfactory,  and  the  banks 
which  have  recently  published  their  accounts  also  show  good 
results.  The  Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and 
China,  which  as  its  title  implies  has  large  interests  outside  the 

INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWIYB. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3$  %  +  Jth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L.                 .... 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 

3 
5 

P 

100 
100 
5 
100 

94 
132 

108* 

T*B 
5JL 

Do  Shares 

250  000 

10 

10 

SF 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  1%+Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  0.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2J  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 
net  earnings                       .                .  / 

3,000,000 
7,550,800 
2,000,000 

800,000 

*i 

100 
100 
100 

100 

105 
159$ 
104$ 

115 

Ii5 

3^ 
8tf 

East  Indian  "A,"  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  J\ 
sur  profits  (t)                                      ) 

2,634,522 

SA 

100 

128 

*&* 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  °/  deb.  red  (t)  .     .     .     . 

3,915,477 
1,435,650 
3,500,000 

? 

100 
100 
100 

139$ 
139* 
95* 

It 

3i 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits(i) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  7  (t)      

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
3,000,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

4 
W 

ps 

4$ 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

128 
105 
105 
134 
124$ 

4 

s,A 

3H 

Do  do.  4*  °/  (A 

500,000 

4 

100 

118* 

Sf 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock      . 
Do.  8$  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar  Limited 

2,000,000 
1,153,900 
200,000 
379,980 

5 

? 

4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

128 
98$ 
137$ 
100 

3*1 

1 

4 

South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  

425,000 
1,000,000 

*k 
U 

100 
100 

140$ 
114 

3* 
4±§ 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  |  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock      
Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3$  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  °/  debenture  stock 

3,500,000 
1,195,100 
966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

5* 
4 
4 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

107$ 
111 
100 
100 
78$ 
104 

| 

3*f 

BANES. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 

40,000 

10 

20 

41 

5 

National  Bank  of  India  

40,000 

10 

12* 

24f 

*& 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital. 
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Dependency,  has  earned  a  net  profit  of  £208,572  in  1901  against 
£148,247  in  1900,  and  besides  paying  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
carries  no  less  than  £75,000  to  reserve.  The  National  Bank  of 
India,  a  more  exclusively  Indian  institution,  is  able  to  show  net 
profits  amounting  to  £117,472  against  £96,988.  It  also  pays  10 
per  cent,  and  carries  £50,000  to  reserve. 

Canadian  Government  stocks  have  remained  quite  steady,  the 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-1     Guaran- 
colonialj      teed  by 
4  %    „              Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

103 
106 

8* 

11  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %    „            Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

108 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4%      „       Ins.  Stock 

4,718,100\ 
7,821,900/ 

1904-8t 

/  103 
\  103J 

»tt  / 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „      Ins.  Stock 

2,247,221\ 
4,195,915J 

1910 

/  107 
\  107 

3       } 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3$  %  1884  Ins.  Stock  . 

4,598,400 

1909-34* 

104 

3f 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,483,500 
10,086,021 

1909-35* 
1938 

107 
102 

3 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2*%      »              „     (0 

2,000,000 

1947 

89 

2if 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

1,324,760 

1941 

94 

3T5* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

108 
117 

sf 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

104 

31 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

92 

»& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

1,199,100 

1904-6 

103 

4^ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3%  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,881,305 

1937 

89 

8& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

102 

3$ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

93 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 
Ottawa  6  %  Bonds      . 

1,821,917 
92,400 

1932 
1904 

109 
102* 

3T9B 
5& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4J%  20-year  Debs. 
Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

120,000 
385,000 
334,084 

1913 
1923 
drawings 

104 
103 
98 

6  Apr.—  6  Oct. 
jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20 

112 

H 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 
Do.  3}%  Bonds    .     . 

300,910 
611,776 
999,644 

1922-28f 
1913 
1929 

103 
101 
97* 

if 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

102 

3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

104 

313 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

108 

*& 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
•arlier. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

DiYidend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

,; 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 

$65,000,000 

5 

$100 

116} 

f 

JA 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£6,155,000 

4 

100 

106 

3| 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

113 

3] 

| 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     .  1  £11,  574,  606 

4 

100 

115 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.      .      .     £22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

10* 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

M 

99J 

BS 

^ 

Do.  5%  2nd       „      .... 

£2,530,000 

4 

82) 

4^ 

Do.  4  %  3rd        „       .... 

£7,168,055 

nil 

34* 

n 

Ll 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed       .     .     . 

£5,219,794 

4 

„ 

100; 

4 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock   .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

| 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

106i 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

510 

33 

t| 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

68 

4; 

5g 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  .   ;  $8,000,000 
Canada  Company     .     .     .     .   !        8,319 

7 
51s.  6d. 

1 

15 
38 

71 

| 

Hudson's  Bay           .... 

100,000 

15s. 

13 

25i 

L 

a 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada. 

50,000 

6* 

5 

* 

1 

7 

. 

Do.  new    . 

25,000 

6A 

3 

2 

9; 

British  Columbia  Eleotric\0rd. 

20,000 

4 

10 

7 

% 

Railway                           /Pref 

120,000 

5 

10 

9j 

\ 

5; 

I 

only  changes  in  quotations  being  due  to  the  deduction  of  interest. 
The  two  great  railways  continue  to  show  excellent  results  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  will  secure  a  considerable 
advantage  from  the  acquisition  of  the  Ottawa  Northern  and 
Western  Company's  undertaking.  The  4  per  cent,  guaranteed 
stock  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  obtainable  at  a  little  over 
par,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  of  the  few  good  4  per  cent, 
securities  in  the  market.  Hudson's  Bay  shares  are  in  high 
favour,  the  price  having  advanced  from  £24  to  £25J,  giving  a 
yield  of  less  than  3  per  cent,  on  the  last  dividend,  making  it 
evident  that  the  market  anticipates  a  substantially  increased 
distribution  next  time. 

St.  John's  is  naturally  jubilant  over  the  news  that  the  entry 
of  Newfoundland  fish  into  Portugal  has  been  secured  on  the 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Debs. 

650,000 

1941 

91 

4 

} 

3£  %  Bonds      .     . 

692,500 

1947 

91 

4 

1 

3  %  Sterling  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed    „ 

325,000 
320,000 

1947 
1913-38* 

80 
105 

4 
jg 

>1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4$        „       Stock 

522,098 

1935 

109 

1 

4  %  Cons.  Ins. 

200,000 

1936 

109 

2 

J 

Yitld  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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same  terms  as  that  of  Norwegian  fish.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
arrangement  may  increase  the  colony's  shipments  by  150,000 
quintals.  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  better 
days  for  England's  oldest  self-governing  dependency,  and  that  the 
other  markets  in  southern  Europe,  once  so  fruitful  a  source  of 
income  to  Newfoundland,  will  again  extend  the  benefit  of  their 
markets  to  our  colonial  fishing  merchants. 

Amendments  are  still  being  made  in  the  Australian  Customs 
tariff,  the  most  recent  being  the  placing  of  New  Zealand  timber 
on  the  free  list,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  machinery  from 
20  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent.  The  duty  on  wines  exceeding  35  per 
cent,  strength  is  fixed  at  sixpence  per  gallon  for  every  degree  up 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

01     "/ 

5V    " 

3  7o           »                  )i 

1 

9,686,800 
16,600,000 
5,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

115 

103 
95 

8A 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

| 

4$  %  Bonds      .     . 
4  %  Inscribed,  1882- 
4  %         ,,         1885  1 
3*  %       „         1889 

3   ;;   «: 

-3 

1 

5,000,000 
5,410,500 
6,000,000 
12,000,000 
2,107,000 
4,591,579 

1904 
1908-lSf 
1920 

1921-6f 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

102 
1024 
111 
104 
105 
97 

I 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock 
3}%      .. 
3/0         tt               ii 

{i 

Q 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,516,784 
4,274,213 

1913-15f 
1924 
1921-SOf 
1922-47t 

104 
111 
104 
95 

if 
IP 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 

A      ty 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 
8*o%      „ 
o  °6        " 

"  /o          ii                  »> 

, 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
7,774,500 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16f 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  1916J 

103A 
103 
106 
104 
94 
94 

jjf 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 
8J%      „          0)  • 
3%        „          (2   . 

3    O/                                        /i\ 
%       ii         W  • 

: 

1,876,000 
880,000 
3,750,000 
1,000,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35 
1915-85$ 
1927J 

106 
100 
93 
93£ 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3Jo%  Inscbd.  Stock 

*    /O                   II                          II 

3%  . 

1, 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40 
1920-40 
1920-40 

104 
111 
95 

8* 

3i 
Si 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 


J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER    BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

103 

8H 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

104 

313 

Do.    Harbour     Trust  \ 
Comrs.  5%Bds.i*     ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

105 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%Bds.     .     .      . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

104 

3f 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4*%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

108 

3$ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

45 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

103 

3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

104 

H 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .      . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  . 

12,000 
£130,000 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

5 

4* 
nil 
4 

10 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

4 
99* 
37* 
103 

80 

6* 

tf 

3$ 
5 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .     .     . 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

97,500 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 

8 
4 

I* 

8 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

100 
5 
103 
51 

$ 

1 

7£ 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,491,400 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

113 
105 

71* 

4* 
8| 
5f 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced      .     .     . 
Australian  Agricultural  £25      ... 

£1,234,350 
20,000 
14,200 

72s. 
£3f 
11 

100 

21* 
20 

25* 
64 
47 

1H 

3i 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  
Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4*  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

42,479 
87,500 
£550,000 
£250,000 

10 
5 
5 
4 

1 
10 
100 
100 

9* 
107 
102 

£k 

4| 

to  and  including  40  per  cent.  Wine  exceeding  40  per  cent,  is  to 
pay  a  duty  of  14s.  per  gallon.  This  should  be  sufficient  protection 
for  Australian  wines.  As  is  the  case  in  Canada,  the  Australian 
Tariff  Bill  provides  for  suspending  the  duty  in  cases  where 
evidence  is  forthcoming  that  such  duties  are  leading  to  the 
formation  of  trusts  or  combinations.  The  Committee  which  has 
been  sitting  at  Melbourne  to  discuss  the  question  of  decimal 
coinage,  has  reported  and  recommended  that  the  decimal  coinage 
system,  based  on  the  sovereign,  be  adopted,  but  no  encouragement 
is  given  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Commonwealth  mint. 
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To  judge  from  the  Customs  returns,  New  Zealand's  prosperity 
shows  no  sign  of  declining ;  the  revenue  from  that  source  for  the 
financial  year  just  ended  has  resulted  in  the  estimate  being  ex- 
ceeded by  the  sum  of  £91,000.  Mr.  Seddon,  who  is  always 
sanguine,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  without  reason,  predicts 
another  prosperous  year  for  the  Colony.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Government  is  contemplating  the  granting  of  rebates  on  the 
duties  on  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  Possibly,  after 
his  visit  to  London,  when  it  is  understood  the  subject  of  prefer- 
ential trade  within  the  Empire  will  be  discussed,  the  New  Zealand 
Government  will  be  in  a  position  to  give  effect  to  their  Premier's 
admirable  ideas.  A  country's  financial  situation  is  reflected  in 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  its  great  trading  institutions.  In 
this  connection  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Bank  of  New 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
5%  Consolidated  Bonds 

266,300 
288,400 

1914 
1908 

112 
101 

311 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%      „            „      ffl 

29,150,302 
6,161,167 

1929 
1940 

110 
105 

It 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „            1      (t) 

3,634,005 

1945 

94 

»J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb. 

200,000 

1934-8* 

112 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000- 

1917 

109 

41 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4  %  Gua.  Stockf     .  / 

£2,000,000 

— 

100* 

4^ 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

j     200,000 

1926 

126} 

*i5* 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1908 

105 

4^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

123$ 

4^pg 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs.            .     .     ./ 

300,000 

1920 

109 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.   .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

4£ 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7$  Shares  £2£  paid/ 
New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

100,000 
200,000 

div.  10  % 
1909 

3f 

v 

Jan.  —  Jul^. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.   .     . 

173,800 

1920 

93 

5| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

408,600 

1934 

105 

*tt 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.| 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

122 

Hi 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

n 

122 

4^| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4$%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

109 

4 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

106 

81 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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Zealand  is  able  to  show  a  good  year's  business,  the  profits 
being  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  the  usual  contribution  to  the 
Assets  Realisation  Board,  but  also  5  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders. 
South  African  Government  stocks  have  been  but  little  affected 
by  the  renewed  hope  of  peace.  This  is  perhaps  quite  natural, 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  throughout  been  borne  up 
by  the  confidence  of  investors  in  the  ultimate  result  of  the  war. 
As  the  securities  have  at  no  time  been  very  greatly  depressed 
there  is  obviously  little  room  for  recovery.  A  waterworks  loan 
recently  offered  by  the  combined  municipalities  of  certain 
suburban  districts  of  Cape  Town  met  with  a  rebuff,  the  public 
not  being  attracted  by  the  term  "  suburban,"  which  seemed  to 
imply  somewhat  doubtful  security.  Besides,  the  loan  was  offered 
on  the  tender  system,  which  appeals  to  financiers  rather  than  to 
the  general  investor.  It  was  only  partially  subscribed  and  has 
been  withdrawn  for  the  present.  The  lamented  death  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  affected  the  securities  immediately  connected  with  his 
personality  more  before  than  after  the  event  actually  occurred. 
The  shares  of  the  Chartered  Company  of  British  South  Africa 
are  in  fact  quoted  higher  than  they  were  last  month. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4fc  %  Bonds      .     . 
4  %  1883  Inscribed 
4  %  1886 
3*  %  1886       „ 
3  %  1886 

1,029,000 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
5,656,780 
4,357,400 

1915-19* 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49* 
1933-43 

105 
109 
106 
102 
97 

8* 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$%  Bonds,  1876.     . 
4  %  Inscribed  . 

3%°    "      ;  ! 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
2,555,000 

1919 
1937 
1939 
1929-49 

110 
117 
104 
94 

3f 
3i 

at 

16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  Town  4  %  Debs. 

362,000 

1943 

105 

3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3*%    „     .     .     . 
Durban  8*  %  Inscribed 

388,000 
300,000 

1948 
1949 

98 
97 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed.     . 

250,000 

1951 

107 

35 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  3£  % 

200,000 

1939 

93 

3A 

30  June—  81  Deo. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Number  of 
Title.                                           Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,500,000 
£1,500,000 
£1,005,400 
£2,000,000 
£1,814,877 

80,000 
120,000 
744,000 
50,000 
30,000 
462,589 
4,373,559 
£1,250,000 
34,033 
10,000 
45,000 
800,000 
150,000 

5 
nil 
nil 
5 
5 

5 
12 
5 
16 
37 
22} 
nil 
5 
5| 

1 

105 

7 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

5 

4 
25 
5 
1 
1 
100 
10 
10 
7 
1 
1 

101 
95 
108 
104 
69} 

13 

82 
25 

3f 
107} 

15£ 
9 

*i 

ni 
ni 

*i 

i\ 

5: 

4 

*l 
7j 

ni 

i 

s 

e 

L! 
i 
i 

:! 
fc 

\ 

i 

\ 

i 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African  \ 
Rep.  4  %  Bonds  / 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.    . 
Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 
Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.    . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

Robinson  South  African  Banking 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 
South  African  Breweries      .     . 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.      .     .     . 
South  African  Supply  and  Cold\  Ord. 
Storage  ...                        /  Pref. 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  8J%  ins.    . 

375,000 

1925-42J 

101 

3i7* 

1  Mar.  —  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  . 

250,000 

1923-45* 

92 

3T96 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  .     .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

114 

31 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  

1,450,000 

1940 

94 

3* 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3}%  ins  (t) 

341,800 

1918-43* 

102 

3g 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.     .     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

108 

8| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.     .     .     . 

1,441,200 

1919-49* 

100 

3} 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius     3  %  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     .  / 

600,000 

1940 

102$ 

»I 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins  

482,390 

1937 

112 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

106 

sS 

15  Mar  .—15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0  ... 

400,000 

1927-44f 

94 

8| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-^1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £3} 

61 

Bf 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

There  is  again  a  loud  demand  for  Imperial  aid  in  the  case  of 
the  West  Indian  Colonies  pending  the  promised  abolition  of  the 
Sugar  Bounties  in  September  1903,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  sum  promised  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  planters  to  tide 
over  till  the  "  appointed  day."  The  questions  raised,  however, 
have  had  no  influence  on  the  market  values  of  the  stocks  of  the 
Colonies  concerned. 

TRUSTEE. 

April  21s£,  1902. 
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**  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  III.  JUNE,  1902.  No.   17. 

STEPPING    STONES   TO   CLOSER   UNION 

"We  must  draw  closer  our  internal  relations,  the  ties  of  sentiment,  the 
ties  of  sympathy,  yes,  and  the  ties  of  interest.  If  by  adherence  to  economic 
pedantry,  to  old  shibboleths,  we  are  to  lose  the  opportunities  of  closer  union 
which  are  offered  us  by  our  colonies  ...  we  shall  deserve  the  disasters 
which  will  infallibly  come  upon  us.  ...  Let  us  raise  our  thoughts  to  the 
transcendent  possibilities  of  a  federation  of  the  British  race,  to  strengthen 
British  influence  and  British  power." — (Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham, 
May  16th.) 

FIFTY  or  sixty  years  ago  the  Colonies  were  not  over-popular, 
and  a  feeling  existed  in  home  circles  that  they  were  likely  to 
be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to  the  mother 
country.  Fortunately  for  the  Empire  these  views  have  long 
since  changed,  and  of  recent  years  the  growth  of  the  Imperial 
idea  has  been  very  noticeable.  A  marked  difference  was  seen 
soon  after  Mr.  Chamberlain  occupied  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  his 
policy  has  played  no  unimportant  part  in  bringing  about  the 
desire  for  closer  union,  which  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
moment  in  the  Motherland  and  which  there  is  every  indication 
will  continue  to  increase.  In  looking  for  the  immediate  causes 
of  this  happy  condition  of  affairs  they  will  be  found  in  the 
recent  tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  Both  these  events  have  been  the  indirect  means  of 
bringing  home  to  us  that  no  matter  in  what  portion  of  the  King's 
dominions  we  may  be  domiciled  we  are  one  people  with  one 
destiny. 

The  growth  of  Imperialism,  in  its  true  sense,  and  earlier  stages, 
began  in  the  Colonies,  and  dates  from  the  time  when  responsible 
VOL.  III.— No.  17.  2  i 
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government  was  granted.  In  British  North  America,  the  desire 
to  promote  closer  and  preferential  trade  relations  between  the 
different  Provinces  soon  became  a  leading  question.  The 
proposal  was  not,  in  the  first  place,  encouraged  by  the  Imperial 
authorities ;  but,  owing  to  the  pertinacity  of  the  Colonists,  the 
principle  was  eventually  conceded,  and  they  were  given  the  power 
to  treat  one  another  as  members  of  the  same  family  instead  of  as 
strangers.  The  concession  did  not  bring  about  any  immediate 
result,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  the  germ  from  which  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  resulted.  The  example  of  Canada  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  Australia,  and  the  question  of  the  trade  relations 
between  the  different  Colonies  became  the  subject  of  discussion. 
And  after  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, legislation  was  passed  permitting  preferential  arrange- 
ments. When  the  Australians  had  obtained  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle  for  which  they  were  contending,  they  also  remained 
satisfied  for  the  moment,  and  nothing  more  was  done.  But  the 
concession  subsequently  led  to  the  Federation  of  Australia,  and 
in  spite  of  early  difficulties,  I  believe  that  the  federation  of  the 
Australian  Colonies  will  ultimately  be  as  successful  as  that  of  the 
different  provinces  of  Canada.  As  soon  as  the  memory  of  recent 
events  becomes  less  acute,  there  will  be  a  similar  movement  for 
Federation  in  South  Africa,  and  when  that  happy  event  is  accom- 
plished we  shall  be  within  reach  of  an  Imperial  Union  which  will 
mean  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  the 
British  Empire,  and  perhaps  for  the  world. 

Owing  to  their  large  areas,  and  to  the  numerical  weakness  of 
their  populations,  the  Colonies,  especially  in  their  early  days, 
had  to  find  the  means  for  opening  up  their  resources.  This 
meant  the  construction  of  roads,  of  railways,  of  telegraphs,  of 
water-ways,  and  many  public  works,  and  the  subsidising  of  steam- 
ship and  cable  communication.  In  view  of  local  conditions,  these 
important  undertakings  were  not  initiated  by  individuals  or  by 
companies,  as  in  older  settled  and  more  populated  countries.  The 
people  had  to  do  the  work  themselves,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  find  the 
money.  They  had  to  tax  themselves  heavily  to  raise  the  necessary 
revenue,  and  it  had  to  take  the  form  of  indirect  taxation,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  anything  in  the  nature  of  direct  taxation. 
Some  may  argue,  from  economic  considerations,  that  this  was  a 
mistake,  but  in  any  case,  it  is  a  mistake  which  has  been  condoned 
by  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  even  in  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  next  step  was  to  borrow  money  on  the  public 
credit — that  is,  upon  their  revenue-producing  powers.  In  the  earlier 
stages  this  had  to  be  done  at  high  rates  of  interest,  but  now  the 
credit  of  the  Colonies  is  so  good — much  better,  indeed,  than  that 
of  many  foreign  countries — that  they  can  borrow  within  a  fraction 
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of  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  United  Kingdom  itself  can 
obtain  money ;  and  quite  recently  their  stocks  have  been  raised  to 
the  dignity  and  status  of  securities  in  which  trustees  may  invest. 
Colonial  borrowing  is  criticised  from  time  to  time,  but  generally 
by  people  who  do  not  understand  the  situation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  security  offered  is  considered  to  be  good,  or  the 
money  would  not  be  lent.  Most  of  the  money  is  spent  upon  re- 
productive works,  which  form,  in  themselves,  in  addition  to  the 
public  revenues,  the  security  for  the  debts.  Not  only  do  they 
afford  a  safe  investment  for  British  capital,  but  most  of  the 
materials  required  for  public  works  have  in  the  past  been  bought 
in  the  mother  country — which  therefore  gets  a  double  benefit 
from  the  borrowings. 

In  my  judgment,  the  better  knowledge  which  now  prevails 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Colonies  is  largely  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  their  representatives  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  People  who  come  from  Greater  Britain  are  not 
yet  altogether  satisfied  that  as  much  is  known  about  them  as 
ought  to  be  the  case ;  but  they  are  compelled  to  recognise  the 
immense  progress  made  in  comparatively  recent  times.  It  has 
been  a  part  of  the  duties  of  these  representatives  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  Colonies  for  various  reasons.  One  has  been  with 
the  object  of  attracting  immigration,  which  is,  and  must  be, 
for  many  years  to  come,  foremost  among  the  many  important 
questions  requiring  the  consideration  of  Colonial  statesmen.  I 
only  wish  it  had  received  greater  attention  in  times  past,  in 
official  circles,  in  this  country.  Then,  again,  they  have  done 
their  utmost  to  make  the  various  Colonial  products  better  known 
in  British  markets  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Colonies  have  spent 
millions  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  stores 
for  public  works,  has  helped  to  bring  home  to  British  manu- 
facturers, workmen,  and  shippers  the  existence  and  importance 
of  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.  They  have  acted  for 
their  governments  in  connection  with  the  borrowing  of  money, 
and  in  consequence  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  people  are 
materially  interested  in  Greater  Britain,  because  they  occupy  the 
position  of  lenders. 

Probably  the  first  practical  object-lesson  the  public  received 
of  the  potentialities  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  position  they 
would  occupy,  as  producers  of  many  of  the  articles  which  Great 
Britain  imports,  and  consumers  of  the  products  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  derived  from  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibi- 
tion of  1886.  In  the  following  year  a  gathering  took  place 
which  is  historical,  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  what  may 
be  termed  an  informal  Parliament  of  the  British  Empire  met 
in  London.  I  refer  to  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1887.  It  was 
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attended  by  leading  statesmen  from  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  questions  discussed  were  of  the  first  importance.  Some 
of  these  have  been  disposed  of,  others  still  remain  to  be  settled ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  significance  of  the  event, 
as  it  brought  into  prominence  the  idea  of  an  Imperial  Council, 
which  some  regard  as  likely  to  be  the  next  step  towards 
Imperial  unity.  The  Conference  called  together  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  in  1894,  was  equally  as  remarkable  in  its 
way.  Many  subjects  of  great  moment  from  an  Imperial  stand- 
point were  under  consideration  ;  and  several  important  develop- 
ments closely  connected  with  Imperial  unity  will  be  regarded  by 
the  historian  as  having  been  brought  within  the  region  of  practical 
affairs  by  the  Ottawa  Conference.  Another  step  in  the  growth  of 
Imperialism  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  celebration  of  the 
sixty  years  of  her  late  Majesty's  reign  in  1897,  and  the  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  which  the  participation  of  Greater  Britain  in  that 
memorable  event  created  will  not  readily  be  forgotten.  The 
occasion  was  also  marked  by  a  conference  between  the  delegates  of 
the  self-governing  Colonies  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Other  events  have  taken  place  in  recent  years,  affecting  both 
the  Colonies  and  the  mother-land,  which  have  not,  perhaps, 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  those  already  mentioned,  but  are 
none  the  less  striking,  and  of  moment.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  contribution  of  Australasia  to  the  Navy — that  is,  towards  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  special  Australasian  Squadron.  Another 
matter  of  Imperial  interest  has  been  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  The  Canadian  people  have  willingly  assumed 
a  burden  of  about  a  million  sterling  a  year,  in  order  to  open  up 
their  Western  Country,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific, 
and  to  provide  a  new  Imperial  highway  affording  an  alternative 
route  to  Australasia,  to  China  and  Japan,  India,  and  to  the  East 
generally.  The  preferential  trade  policy  of  Canada  also  deserves 
mention.  British  imports  now  receive  a  preference  of  33£  per 
cent,  off  the  custom  duties,  as  compared  with  similar  articles 
from  other  countries  ;  and  the  policy  has  led  to  an  increased 
import  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  an  increase 
in  the  exports  of  Great  Britain.  No  direct  reciprocity  has 
been  offered  and  none  has  been  asked  for.  If  rumour  be  true, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  preference  may  be  shown  by  Australia 
to  British  products,  and  the  question  is  said  to  be  under  con- 
sideration in  New  Zealand.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made,  both  by  the  mother  country  and  by  the  Colonies,  in 
improving  means  of  inter-communication.  Too  much  im- 
portance cannot  be  attached  to  this  matter,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  say  that  the  seas  do  not  divide  us  but  form  a 
bond  of  union.  It  is  the  most  effective  means  of  promoting 
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Imperial  trade,  and  of  meeting  the  foreign  competition  which  is 
now  growing  stronger  and  stronger.  The  principle  is  one  which 
our  foreign  competitors  fully  recognise,  notably  Germany,  as  their 
immense  subsidies  to  steamers  plying  to  Australasia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  clearly  shows. 

The  construction  of  the  Pacific  cable,  connecting  Canada  and 
Australasia,  is  well  advanced,  and  it  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  importance  or  the  value  of  this  truly  Imperial  work.  There 
seems  a  bright  prospect  for  the  increase  of  trade,  in  the  future,  by 
way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  the  possession  of  a  British  cable, 
touching  nowhere  but  on  British  territory,  should  do  much  to 
place  it  largely  in  the  control  of  Great  Britain  and  of  her  Colonies. 
Mention  must  be  made  also  of  the  Imperial  Penny  Post.  Per- 
haps it  is  of  even  greater  sentimental  importance  than  of  practical 
advantage ;  but  it  gives  the  people  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  each  other  at  the 
cheapest  rate  possible,  and  promotes  commercial  intercourse. 
Another  and  perhaps  the  most  important  instance  of  the  growth 
of  Imperialism,  I  have  left  to  the  last.  At  any  time  within 
the  last  two  or  three  decades,  and  even  earlier,  when  the  mother 
country  seemed  likely  to  be  embroiled  in  difficulty,  there  has  been 
an  intense  desire  in  Canada  and  in  the  Colonies  to  be  allowed  to 
take  their  share  in  the  burdens  of  Empire.  We  all  remember 
how  the  Australians  and  Canadians  fought  with  the  regular  forces 
of  the  Crown  in  the  Soudan  ;  and  the  war  in  South  Africa  has 
seen  a  repetition,  only  on  a  far  more  extended  scale.  The  people 
of  the  Colonies  are  proud  of  the  Empire,  and  events  have  proved 
that  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  and  to  give  their 
resources,  for  the  maintenance  of  British  interests. 

Without  doubt  a  general  feeling  prevails  in  favour  of  closer 
union  for  Imperial  purposes,  for  commercial  purposes  and  for 
defence,  a  closer  union  which  will  assure  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  full  liberty  of  self-government,  while  giving  them 
a  voice  in  Imperial  policy.  There  are  some  who  think  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  representation  of 
the  Colonies  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  share  that  view,  at  any  rate  until  a  truly  Imperial  Parliament 
to  deal  with  Imperial  affairs  can  be  established.  As  at  present 
constituted,  Parliament  is  occupied  largely  with  local  affairs,  of 
little  or  no  Imperial  significance,  important  though  they  may  be 
in  themselves  ;  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  not  clear  to  me 
where  the  usefulness  of  Colonial  members  in  either  House  would 
be  apparent.  In  times  to  come  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility that  there  may  be  local  Parliaments  to  deal  with  local  affairs 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  we  may  also  then  have  a 
Parliament  with  representatives  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
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Empire,  which  will  be  Imperial  in  name  and  in  its  work.  But 
even  on  such  a  basis,  the  Empire  is  so  vast  in  its  area,  and  so 
varied  in  its  resources  and  in  its  interests,  that  the  solution  for 
which  we  are  seeking  will  be  surrounded  by  many  difficulties ;  and 
he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  attempt  to  frame  a  measure 
which  would  satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
We  are  however  approaching  a  period  when  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
will  want  to  have  a  voice  in  the  Imperial  foreign  policy,  and  in 
other  subjects  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  community  in  general. 
This  is  not  unnatural,  and  there  can  be  no  true  consolidation  until 
it  is  brought  about.  How  it  is  to  be  done  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  But  some  way  must  be  found  of  meeting  the  aspirations  of 
the  Colonies. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  Imperial  Defence.  It  is  very 
much  the  fashion  to  complain  that  the  Colonies  do  not  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  although  the  services  exist 
for  Imperial  purposes.  There  may  be  something  in  the  contention, 
but  it  is  really  only  half  a  truth.  They  do  not  perhaps,  except  in 
the  case  of  Australasia,  make  any  direct  contribution,  but  they 
have  been  piling  up  debts,  for  which  they  alone  are  responsible, 
for  works  and  developments  of  Imperial  as  well  as  of  local  utility. 
Their  railways,  telegraphs,  and  harbours,  subsidies  for  steam  and 
cable  communication,  expenses  for  local  defences,  and  Militia 
establishments,  all  come  under  this  heading.  In  Canada,  the 
construction  of  the  Intercolonial  and  Canadian  Pacific  Eailways, 
as  already  stated,  entails  an  annual  charge  upon  the  country  of 
over  a  million  sterling.  These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
considering  the  matter.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Colonies 
ought  not  to  pay  towards  the  cost  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
No  such  proposal  has  yet  been  made  to  them  ;  but  I  am  sure  that, 
if  put  forward,  it  will  be  taken  into  serious  consideration.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  proposition  is  only 
a  part  of  a  far  larger  subject,  and  really  affects  the  solution  of  the 
whole  problem  of  Imperial  unity  and  representation.  "  There 
seems  no  reason,  however,  why  there  should  not  be  greater 
cohesion  between  the  military  forces  in  the  Colonies  and  those 
at  home.  They  certainly  ought  to  form  parts  of  the  machinery 
on  which  the  Empire  could  implicitly  rely  in  times  of  trouble 
and  difficulty. 

As  to  the  Navy,  much  more  co-operation,  is  also  possible^'  Up 
to  the  present  time,  or  at  any  rate  until  quite  recently,  the  large 
seafaring  populations  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Colonies 
have  not  been  utilised  to  any  appreciable  extent  for  the  formation 
of  a  trained  naval  reserve.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  New- 
foundland, and  it  may  be  extended.  Speaking  of  my  own  country, 
no  better  material  could  be  found  than  among  the  seventy  thousand 
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hardy  sailors  and  fishermen  who  inhabit  the  long  coast  lines  of  the 
Dominion.  We  all  know  the  part  our  fleet  has  played  in  the  past, 
and  the  important  factor  it  has  proved,  in  the  building  up  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  regarded  as  our  great  protection  and  safeguard  now ; 
but  with  the  disappearance  of  the  grand  old  wooden  walls  it  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  coal  and  strategic  positions.  And  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  leading  coal  supplies  of  the  world  outside  Europe 
and  the  United  States  are  found  in  the  Colonies  ?  Without  the 
advantages  of  these  deposits,  especially  in  times  of  war,  the  pro- 
tection of  British  commerce,  or  what  remained  of  it,  would  give 
rise  to  very  serious  problems,  apart  altogether  from  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  harbours  and  docks  the  Colonies  have  provided. 

That  steps  could,  and  perhaps  should,  be  taken  to  bring  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  into  closer  touch  with  each  other 
commercially  I  fully  believe.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  an 
arrangement  of  the  kind  is  either  impossible  or  very  difficult  to 
accomplish.  The  time  may  not  be  yet,  but  I  feel  sure  it  will 
come,  as  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  speech  the 
other  day  at  Birmingham,  when  Canada  will  trade  with  Aus- 
tralasia, with  South  Africa,  and  with  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
different  terms  than  at  present — when  their  commercial  relations 
will  be  placed  on  a  more  friendly,  or,  shall  I  say,  on  a  family, 
footing.  What  the  United  Kingdom  looks  for  is  a  predominance 
in  the  markets  of  the  Empire.  What  the  Colonies  desire  is  the 
market  of  the  Mother  Country  and  of  Greater  Britain  for  their 
products,  which  they  hope  to  see  favourably  regarded — all  other 
things,  such  as  price  and  quality,  being  equal.  As  to  the  form 
such  an  arrangement  will  take  it  is  not  easy  to  forecast,  but  it 
is  certain  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the 
development  of  Imperial  trade.  Such  a  policy  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  Empire,  and  I  see  no  international  reasons  to 
militate  against  our  regarding  from  a  more  favourable  point  of 
view  our  internal  trade,  as  distinct  from  the  external  trade,  or, 
let  me  say,  our  domestic  trade  as  distinct  from  our  foreign  trade. 

I  must  confess  I  do  not  like  the  word  "  Colonies,"  which  I 
have  used  so  often  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  find  another  word  to 
describe  them.  It  signifies  a  position  of  dependence  and  tutelage, 
which  by  no  means  represents  the  condition  of  the  Canada,  the 
Australasia,  and  the  South  Africa  of  to-day.  They  are  rather 
partners — not  yet  predominant  partners — in  the  great  alliance 
or  combination  known  as  the  British  Empire.  The  greater 
attention  which  is  now  being  devoted  to  the  Colonies  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  must  have  beneficial  results ;  but  I  should 
like  to  see  even  more  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  history, 
geography,  and  resources  of  Greater  Britain.  The  apathy  of  the 
past  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the  lack  of  knowledge 
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of  the  subject  that  prevailed ;  and  this  is  not  surprising  when  one 
remembers  the  text  books  in  use  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  even 
within  a  more  recent  period.  In  all  our  educational  institutions, 
the  present  position  of  the  Empire,  and  the  relations  of  its 
different  component  parts,  ought  in  my  judgment  to  receive  more 
prominence  than  at  present.  If  those  to  whom  this  magnificent 
heritage  is  to  be  handed  down  are  impressed  with  its  importance, 
and  its  potentialities,  it  will  make  the  solution  of  the  questions 
I  have  been  discussing  far  easier  when  the  proper  time  comes ; 
and  it  is  as  well  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  they  are 
closely  associated  with  the  future  existence  of  the  Empire. 

The  expression  of  these  few  thoughts  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  general  reference  to  the  immense  strides  that  were 
made  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  History  will  place  this  on  record ;  and  it  is  a 
source  of  much  gratification  to  his  subjects  to  know  that  the 
King  takes  as  keen  an  interest  as  did  her  late  Majesty  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire,  its  closer  union, 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity.  This  is  an  assurance  in 
itself  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  which  can  in  any  way  aid 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  important  problems  which  are 
attracting  so  much  attention. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  some  of  the  steps  in  the  development 
of  Imperialism,  and  also  to  point  out  the  course  which  affairs  are 
taking  in  the  direction  of  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire,  fit 
is  enthusiasm  or  optimism — there  is  not  much  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  the  terms — that  alone  will  carry  us  onward.  /''Again, 
advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  self-governing  colonies  in  London,  at  the  time  of  the  Corona- 
tion, to  hold  another  and  truly  Imperial  conference ;  and  there 
will  certainly  be  some  disappointment  if,  as  the  result,  the  great 
question  of  Imperial  union  does  not  receive  considerable  and 
practical  stimulus. 

STKATHCONA. 
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THE   NATIVE   ARMY   OF   INDIA 

THE  Coronation  will  be  a  unique  occasion  in  the  history 
of  the  Native  Army  of  India.  It  will  allow  representatives  of 
every  race  and  class  of  that  army  to  take  part  in  the  military 
display  of  this  magnificent  ceremony,  and  to  see  something  of 
England,  and  of  the  great  city  of  London ;  it  will  give  them^an 
idea  of  the  immense  population  of  this  country,  and  of  the  variety 
of  peoples  constituting  the  British  Empire,  and  furnishing  the 
men  for  the  King's  army  throughout  the  world.  Our  visitors  will 
be  shrewd  enough  to  understand  the  dimensions  of  the  source 
of  supply  of  this  Imperial  army,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  naval  strength  of  England,  while  to  orientals  the  know- 
ledge that  they  are  taking  a  share  in  the  coronation  of  their  king 
and  emperor  will  be,  in  a  marked  degree,  a  means  of  stimulating 
their  loyalty  and  devotion.  On  the  other  hand  the  object-lesson 
which  will  be  afforded  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  an 
instructive  one;  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  following  brief 
account  of  the  native  army  of  India  may  be  both  timely  and  useful. 

At  the  outset  I  would  make  it  clear  that  the  native  "  armies  " 
of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  still  remain  separate ;  but  that 
the  Bengal  army  practically  consists  of  two  parts,  that  of  the 
Punjab,  and  that  of  Hindustan  (embracing  what  has  been  long 
known  as  the  North  West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  now  termed  the 
"  United  provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  "),  so  that  each  of  the  four 
big  Commands,  or  Army  Corps,  into  which  India  is  divided, 
includes  respectively,  besides  British  troops,  Punjab  native  corps, 
Bengal  or  Hindustani  corps,  the  Madras  army,  and  the  Bombay 
army.  Of  the  typical  detachments  which  are  coming  to  England, 
drawn  from  cavalry,  infantry,  native  mountain  artillery  and 
sappers,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Punjab  will  be  represented 
by  Sikhs,  Dogras,  Punjabi  Mahomedans,  and  soldiers  from 
beyond  the  frontier  like  Afridis  and  other  Pathans;  Bengal,  or 
more  correctly  Hindustan,  by  Brahmins,  Rajputs,  Jats,  Gurkhas, 
Garhwals,  and  Hindustani  Mahomedans;  Madras  by  Tamils, 
Moplahs,  and  Madras  Mahomedans ;  Bombay  by  Mahrattas, 
Mers,  Baluchis,  and  Hazaras ;  the  Hyderabad  contingent,  which 
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does  not  belong  to  either  of  the  three  native  "  armies,"  by 
Deccani  Mahomedans  ;  and  the  Imperial  Service  Troops  by  men 
from  the  various  States. 

The  second  point  to  understand  is  that  the  native  troops  are 
primarily  divided  into  Hindus  and  Mahomedans.  Thus,  in  the 
Punjab  part  of  the  army,  the  Sikhs  and  Dogras  belong  to  the 
Hindu  religious  division,  although  Sikhism  is  a  reformed  and 
purified  Hinduism,  then  come  the  Mahomedans  of  the  Punjab, 
while  Afridis  and  other  Pathans  are  also  Mahomedans.  In  the 
Bengal  or  Hindustan  part  of  the  native  army  the  Brahmins, 
Rajputs,  Jats,  Gurkhas,  and  Garhwals  are  Hindus,  while  Mahome- 
dans are  also  enlisted  from  Hindustan.  In  the  Madras  army,  the 
Tamils  are  Hindus  speaking  the  Tamil  language,  the  Mahomedan 
element  being  represented  by  the  Moplahs  and  Mahomedans  of 
Southern  India.  Lastly,  in  the  Bombay  army  the  Mahrattas  are 
Hindus,  the  Rajputs  and  Jats  of  Rajputana  are  Hindus,  and  the 
Hazaras  and  Baluchis  are  Mahomedans,  there  being  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  Mahomedans  in  this  army. 

The  Hindu  religion  of  the  present  day  is  very  different  from 
that  which  the  Aryans  brought  with  them  into  India.  There 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  institution  of  caste  only  came 
into  being  when  the  Aryans  saw  that  degeneracy  awaited  them  if 
the  intermixture  with  lower  races  should  continue.  The  higher 
castes  were  the  pure  Aryans,  the  lower  those  who  had  mixed 
blood,  while  the  lowest  were  the  aborigines,  or  those  who  had 
descended  to  their  level.  But  at  the  present  day  the  castes  and 
sub-castes  are  very  numerous  and  enormously  complicated,  while 
even  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  no 
caste  at  all,  have  extraordinary  divisions,  social  and  religious, 
among  themselves.  The  Brahmin  and  the  Rajput,  the  priest  and 
the  warrior,  have  preserved  their  purity  of  blood,  while  the  others 
have  lost  theirs  in  the  intermingling  of  races  and  tribes.  The 
Brahmin  is  looked  upon  by  the  mass  of  the  people  as  endowed 
with  the  highest  sanctity.  He  is  the  custodian  of  religion,  the 
master  of  all  religious  ceremonies,  the  family  priest,  and  the 
interpreter  of  the  sacred  books.  There  are,  it  is  said,  some 
nineteen  hundred  Brahminical  tribes  and  clans,  and  yet  they  form 
one  great  religious  caste.  A  Brahmin  must  either  prepare  his 
own  food  or  must  have  it  prepared  by  one  of  his  own  caste.  The 
Kshatriyas  or  Rajputs  are  the  royal,  or  fighting  and  ruling,  class, 
divided  into  numerous  tribes,  clans,  and  subdivisions.  In  food, 
dress,  and  religious  ceremonials  the  Rajput  resembles  the  Brahmin, 
while  his  chief  characteristic  is  pride  of  race.  The  third  great 
division,  the  Vaisyas,  do  not  enlist,  and  of  late  years  the  lower  or 
Sudra  castes  have  not  been  enrolled  in  the  army. 

Once  a  pure  monotheism,  the  Hindu  religion  became  a  worship 
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of  many  gods,  and  it  was  this,  with  all  its  complexities  against 
which  Gautama  revolted,  teaching  Buddhism,  the  worship  of  one 
God,  and  sweeping  away  caste.  In  Hinduism,  the  supreme  being 
is  Brahm,  from  whom  sprung  Brahma,  the  creator ;  Vishnu,  the 
preserver ;  and  Siva,  the  destroyer.  Connected  with  them,  or  as 
incarnations,  are  numberless  gods  and  goddesses,  and  lesser 
deities,  who  are  specially  worshipped.  Briefly,  Hinduism  is  a 
polytheism,  with  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 

The  Sikh  religion  may  be  described  as  a  pure  monotheism. 
It  was,  like  Buddhism,  a  revolt  against  the  complex  corruption 
of  the  original  faith  of  the  Aryans,  and  was  founded  by  Nanak 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  its  code  of  faith  being  formulated 
by  successive  "Gurus"  or  holy  men,  and  becoming  in  course 
of  time  eminently  a  church  militant,  upon  which  was  founded 
the  Sikh  commonwealth  or  "Khalsa,"  and  a  nation  of  twelve 
confederacies  or  Misls.  The  Sikh  scriptures  are  contained  in 
the  two  "  Grunths,"  embracing  the  precepts  of  the  Gurus. 
These  scriptures  prohibit  idolatry  and  teach  equality,  charity,  and 
cleanliness.  A  Sikh  must  not  smoke,  shave,  or  cut  his  hair,  and 
there  are  other  customs,  of  Hindu  or  Mahomedan  origin,  which 
are  forbidden.  Sikhs  have  ten  points  of  faith,  five  affirmative  and 
five  negative.  The  first  are  called  the  five  K's  :  Karu,  Kush, 
Kerpal,  Kungi,  Kes ;  iron  ornaments,  short  drawers,  iron  quoits 
or  weapons,  the  comb,  and  hair,  meaning  that  effeminacy  is  not 
allowed,  and  that  they  are  to  be  always  ready  to  fight.  The  five 
negative  points  are  expressed  in  a  formula  against  smoking, 
infanticide,  etc.  The  Sikh  oath,  or  "  Pahal  "  is  a  species  of 
baptism  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  The  boy  is  sprinkled 
from  a  bowl  containing  flour  and  water,  sugar,  and  clarified 
butter ;  this  mixture  is  stirred  with  a  double-edged  dagger,  and  he 
drinks  the  remainder,  saying,  "Hail!  Guru."  The  ceremony  is 
followed  by  an  exhortation  on  his  duties  to  God  and  the  Khalsa. 
Caste  is  recognised  socially,  but  not  as  a  matter  of  religion. 
From  the  Sikhs,  once  our  stubborn  foes,  are  produced  our  best 
and  bravest  native  soldiers ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
they  have  not  diminished  in  number,  as  was  sometimes  feared. 

Properly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  caste "  in 
Mahomedanism,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  purity  of 
Islam  has  become  in  India  touched  by  Hinduism,  and  consequently 
the  uneducated  Mahomedan  sometimes  reflects,  especially  in 
matters  connected  with  food,  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindu — 
although  wine  and  the  flesh  of  swine  are  of  course  always  forbidden 
to  the  strict  Mahomedan — although  in  the  Mahomedan  countries 
from  which  our  Pathan  soldiers  are  drawn,  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  effect  of  Hinduism.  The  tenets  of  Mahomedanism,  its 
forms  and  ceremonies,  cannot  be  described  here.  They  are  fairly 
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well  known,  and  space  does  not  permit  of  my  entering  upon  these 
details.  Such  then  are  the  leading  points  in  the  chief  religious 
creeds  of  the  native  army,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
especially  among  the  Hindus,  the  difference  of  race  and  country 
has  a  marked  influence  even  on  those  who  belong  to  the  same 
caste  or  class.  Thus  the  Brahmins  of  Oudh,  and  the  Brahmins 
of  Southern  India,  for  example,  are  quite  separate  as  regards 
marriage  and  eating  food,  and  even  the  various  classes  or  tribes 
of  Brahmins  in  one  part  of  the  country  are  divided  from  each 
other  in  these  matters.  To  understand  anything  about  the 
native  army  of  India,  one  must  understand  something  about  their 
religious  beliefs,  and  the  races  and  countries  to  which  the  men 
belong.  I  have  only  touched  the  outer  fringe  of  the  religious 
subject,  but  perhaps  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  opposing 
elements  of  which  the  Indian  army  is  made  up. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  four  parts  of  the  native  army  of  India 
are  constituted.  The  Punjab  portion  embraces  fifteen  regiments 
of  native  cavalry,  seven  native  mountain  batteries  and  for  by -four 
native  infantry  battalions,  comprising  thirty -four  of  Sikhs,  Dogras, 
and  Punjabis,  with  three  pioneer  battalions,  and  seven  Gurkha 
battalions.  Although  there  are  several  classes  of  Sikhs  in  this 
portion  of  the  army  all  are  splendid  soldiers,  of  fine  physique,  proud 
but  level-headed  and  cool,  and  perhaps  the  finest  types  of  men  to 
be  found  in  the  East.  Dogras  come  from  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  Western  Himalayas,  between  the  Chenab  and  Sutlej.  They 
are  Hindus,  loyal  and  brave,  and  if  not  equal  in  physique  to  the 
Sikh  or  Pathan,  are  sturdy  and  resolute  highlandmen.  Gurkhas 
are  not  inhabitants  of  the  Punjab  and  geographically  belong  to  the 
Bengal  portion  of  the  army.  Punjabi  Mahomedans  embrace 
fighting  races  of  the  Punjab,  physically  fine  men  who  make 
excellent  soldiers.  Of  the  Pathan  tribes,  that  is,  men  on  or 
beyond  the  North- West  Frontier  and  racially  allied  to  the  Afghans, 
many  opinions  have  been  expressed.  They  have  been  described 
as  bloodthirsty,  cruel,  and  vindictive,  and  their  own  proverbs  have 
been  quoted  against  them  to  show  their  faithlessness.  "  The 
Pathan  is  one  moment  a  saint  and  the  next  a  devil,"  as  the 
proverb  says.  They  are  fanatical  Mahomedans,  of  splendid 
physique,  but  in  the  native  army  are  to;  be  reckoned  among  our 
most  loyal  and  devoted  soldiers.  It  will  take  generations  to  attach 
the  frontier  tribes  completely  to  us,  but  the  education  has  begun, 
and  the  Pathans  in  British  territory  have  certainly  lost  some  part 
of  their  worst  characteristics. 

The  Bengal  or  Hindustan  part  of  the  native  army  comprises 
eleven  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  two  native  mountain  batteries, 
one  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  one  battalion  of  pioneers,  and 
twenty-five  battalions  of  native  infantry,  including  battalions  of 
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Brahmins,  Kajputs  and  Jats,  ten  battalions  of  Gurkhas,  two 
battalions  of  Garhwals  and  three  battalions  of  Hindustani 
Mahomedans.  Brahmin  recruits  are  drawn  chiefly  from  one 
particular  tribe  in  Upper  India,  but  of  this  tribe  there  are  no 
less  than  230  sub-tribes.  The  Brahmin  is  of  lighter  complexion 
than  other  Hindus,  his  carriage  lofty,  and  with  the  feelings  of 
superiority  manifest  in  his  gait.  Great  as  is  his  repugnance  to 
crossing  the  "  black  water,"  the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  the 
1st  Brahmin  Infantry  went  to  the  Mauritius — men  rejoining  from 
furlough  at  their  own  expense — should  not  be  forgotten,  for  it 
furnishes  a  signal  instance  of  the  way  in  which  native  soldiers 
will  put  aside  their  caste  prejudices  at  the  call  of  duty. 

The  Kajputs  in  the  Bengal  portions  of  the  army  are  drawn 
mainly  from  the  "  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,"  the 
regimental  centre  of  the  Kajput  battalions  being  at  Agra, 
Eajputana  itself  being  more  drawn  upon  by  the  Bombay  army. 
Rajputs  are  usually  fine  muscular  men,  fond  of  athletic  exercises, 
proud  of  their  warrior  caste  and  royal  descent,  and  of  their  affix 
"Singh"  (lion).  Jats  make  capital  soldiers.  They  are  mainly 
Hindus  and  agriculturists,  probably  of  Scythian  origin,  but  are 
not  as  strict  Hindus  as  the  others,  for  they  cook  and  eat  together 
without  religious  ceremonies,  and  will  eat  flesh  except  beef.  Jats 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Punjab,  in  North  Eajputana,  and  in  the 
Upper  Do-ab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 

Of  all  native  soldiers,  probably  the  Gurkha  is  best  known 
by  repute  in  England.  Of  late  years  the  number  of  Gurkha 
battalions  has  been  increased,  and  this  class  forms  a  most  valu- 
able portion  of  the  native  army.  The  Gurkha  takes  his  name 
from  the  district  of  that  name  in  Nepal,  a  country  bordering  the 
North-E astern  part  of  India,  and  between  Tibet  and  India.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nepal  are  the  results  of  Mongol  and  Aryan  in- 
vasions, with  a  strain  of  aboriginal  blood ;  but  among  the  many 
small  principalities  into  which  Nepal  was  divided,  there  was  one 
in  a  central  position,  called  "  Gurkha,"  whose  people  belonged  to 
Mongol  tribes,  the  Magar  and  Gurung,  and  to  the  mixed  Aryan 
and  Mongol  tribes,  Thakur  and  Khas.  The  term  Gurkha  is 
therefore  geographical.  The  Gurkha  became  the  dominating 
race,  and  their  religion,  originally  Buddhist,  is  now  mainly 
Hinduistic.  Short  in  stature,  the  Gurkhas  are  smooth-faced, 
sturdy  men,  and  splendid  mountaineers.  Courageous,  with  a 
happy  union  of  dash  and  doggedness,  naturally  enduring  (although 
great  heat  is  very  trying  to  them),  Gurkhas  are  proverbial  for 
their  soldierly  qualities.  They  fraternise  with  Europeans,  are  good 
shots,  and  will  join  in  games  and  sports,  while  they  will  eat  flesh 
of  all  kinds,  except  beef,  and  do  not  object  to  alcoholic  beverages. 
Garhwal,  the  "land  of  forts,"  is  a  district  in  the  Himalayas, 
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inhabited  by  a  race  of  Aryan  and  Mongolian  stock.  The  country 
suffered  disastrously  from  Gurkha  invasions,  but  after  the  Nepal 
war  of  1815  it  became  a  British  district.  The  men  enlisted  are 
hardy,  courageous  and  intelligent. 

Of  the  last  class  of  the  Bengal  portion  of  the  army,  the 
Hindustani  Mahomedans  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Delhi.  They  are  less  hardy  and  warlike  as  a  class  than  their 
co-religionists  in  the  Punjab,  for  example,  but  with  very  careful 
selection  are  capable  of  being  made  good  soldiers.  There  are 
fifteen  squadrons  of  these  Mahomedans  in  the  native  cavalry, 
and  four  battalions  of  native  infantry  in  this  portion  of  the  army. 

The  Madras  army  comprises  only  three  regiments  of  native 
cavalry,  and  thirty-two  battalions  of  native  infantry,  with  a  corps 
of  sappers  and  miners.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  this 
army  of  late  years,  seven  battalions  having  been  reconstructed 
from  material  drawn  from  the  northern  races,  and  localised  in 
Burma.  The  remaining  battalions,  and  also  the  cavalry  regiments 
were  reorganised  on  the  class  company  and  class  squadron  basis. 
Telingas  were  to  be  allowed  to  disappear,  for  though  quiet  and 
clean  soldiers,  their  military  instincts  are  not  marked.  A  further 
change  is  now  being  made.  Ten  battalions  will  be  reconstituted 
from  the  fighting  races  of  Northern  India,  and  another  battalion 
is  to  be  recruited  from  the  men  of  the  hill-country  of  Coorg  in 
Southern  India.  The  field  of  recruitment  for  the  Madras  Cavalry 
is  also  to  be  enlarged.  When  this  change  has  taken  place,  out  of 
the  thirty-two  battalions,  there  will  be  eight  Burma  battalions, 
and  nine  others,  all  drawn  from  northern  races,  two  battalions  of 
Moplahs,  and  one  battalion  of  Coorgs,  so  that  practically  the 
purely  Madras  regiments  will  be  reduced  to  twelve. 

In  early  days  the  soldiers  of  the  south  did  good  service,  there 
was  a  considerble  recruitment  from  the  north,  the  country  was 
continually  disturbed,  wars  were  not  infrequent,  and  the  past 
history  of  the  Madras  army  has  been  a  fine  one.  But  with  the 
Pax  Britannica,  such  warlike  spirit  as  existed  has  almost  dis- 
appeared and  can  only  be  fostered  artificially.  The  Madras  sepoy, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  knew  him,  has  ceased  to  exist, 
although  the  Madras  sappers,  recruited  from  special  classes,  low 
in  the  social  and  religious  scale,  have  always  proved  themselves 
gallant  and  excellent  soldiers.  The  northern  races  have  been 
already  dealt  with,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that 
the  Tamil  is  a  Hindu,  swarthy  in  complexion,  and  that  only  a 
few  of  the  castes  could  furnish,  fair  recruits  for  the  army.  The 
Moplahs  are  descended  from  Arab  settlers,  and  are  fanatical 
Mahomedans,  but  they  have  good  physique  and  soldierly 
qualities.  The  experiment  of  enlisting  them  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
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as  successful  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  Madras  Mahomedans,  of 
whom  there  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  army,  are  either 
converts  from  Hinduism,  or  descendants  of  the  Mahomedan 
invaders  from  the  north,  but  the  supply  is  too  small  to  give  a 
sufficiency  of  good  recruits. 

The  Bombay  army  consists  of  seven  native  cavalry  regiments, 
together  with  certain  local  cavalry  corps,  two  native  mountain 
batteries,  a   corps   of  sappers,  two  battalions   of  pioneers,   and 
twenty-five  native  infantry  battalions,  and  in  the  Command  are 
included  five  local  corps.     Of  the  twenty-five  battalions,  five  are 
Baluchis  and   Baluchistan   battalions,  which   do   not   ordinarily 
serve   outside    Sind  and   Baluchistan,   the   latter  corps   serving 
usually  in  the  last  named   country.     The  composition  of  the 
Bombay   army  is  varied.     Class   squadron   and  class  company 
regiments  have  been    gradually  formed   and  inefficient  classes 
eliminated.     The  Mahrattas  (Hindus),  once  the  terror  of  India, 
no  longer  constitute  the  bulk   of  the  Bombay  army.      Never 
perhaps  a  purely  military  race,  but  sturdy  and  enduring,  they  are 
capable  of  being  made  good  useful  soldiers.     Their  instincts  in 
the  past  led  them  to  fight  for  gain  and  plunder,  but  they  have 
now  turned  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  only  about   a 
fourth  of  the  Bombay  army  comes  from  their  country.     The 
Bombay  army  also  draws  Kajputs  and  Jats  from  Eajputana  and 
Central  India.     Of  other  Hindu  elements  in  the  Bombay  com- 
mand, mention  must  be  made  of  the  Bhil  corps,  and  the  Merwara 
battalion.     These  are  local  corps  and  are  interesting  because  the 
Bhils  are  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  stock ;  and  military  service  has 
largely  withdrawn  them  from  the  predatory  pursuits  of  past  days 
as  practised  in  their  hill  country  in  Eajputana  and  Central  India. 
In  the  same  way  the  Mers  (hillmen)  of  Eajputana,  have  been 
reclaimed  from  their  habits  of  daooity  and  plunder  by  means  of 
the  Merwara  battalion,  in  which  they  gladly  take  service.     There 
are  also  some  Sikhs  in  the  Bombay   army.      The  Mahomedan 
element  is  large,   drawn  from    Eajputana   and   Central    India, 
Punjab,  Hindustan,  and  from  various  Pathan  or  frontier  tribes. 

In  the  Baluch  infantry,  and  local  Baluchistan  regiments  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  frontier  tribesmen,  for  unfortunately  the 
Baluchis  of  the  Derajat  and  Baluchistan  proper — a  country  lying 
between  Afghanistan,  Punjab,  Sind,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  Persia, 
are  not  fond  of  regular  military  service,  and  consequently  there 
are  only  a  few  companies  of  these  in  the  regiments  which  bear 
the  name  of  their  country.  The  Baluchis  are  not  bigoted 
Mahomedans,  and  are  a  fine,  manly  race,  brave  and  strong, 
with  a  keen  fighting  instinct.  In  time  perhaps  they  may  be 
induced  to  enlist  more  freely,  and  for  many  reasons  the  Baluch 
element  is  to  be  greatly  desired  in  the  native  army. 
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The  officering  of  native  corps  is  made  from  the  Staff  Corps, 
a  body  which  was  created  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  service  in 
the  native  army  and  such  appointments  on  the  staff  and  in  the 
army  departments  as  are  not  provided  from  the  British  Army. 
The  native  artillery,  chiefly  mountain,  is  officered  by  the  Koyal 
Artillery,  and  the  sappers  and  miners  by  the  Koyal  Engineers. 
The  Staff  Corps  draws  its  recruits  either  direct  from  Sandhurst 
or  from  British  regiments  in  India,  although  direct  appointments 
have  been  made  from  British  regiments  out  of  India  in  con- 
sequence of  the  need  for  additional  officers.  The  officers  of  a 
native  regiment  comprise  two  classes  of  commissioned  officers — 
British  and  native.  In  the  native  cavalry  there  are,  besides  the 
commandant  and  adjutant,  four  squadron  commanders  and  four 
squadron  officers,  with  two  officers  to  provide  for  absentees,  or 
a  total  of  twelve  British  officers.  In  the  infantry  the  "  double- 
company  "  is  the  administrative  unit  with  one  commandant,  one 
adjutant,  four  double-company  commanders,  and  four  double- 
company  officers,  with  two  officers  to  provide  for  absentees,  or 
twelve  in  all.  One  of  the  junior  officers  also  acts  as  quarter- 
master. There  are  differences  in  portions  of  the  army,  and 
recently  more  officers  have  been  added  for  the  corps  in  the  field 
army,  but  the  foregoing  may  be  looked  on  as  fairly  typical. 

In  the  cavalry,  the  ranks  of  native  officers  are  risaldars, 
ressaidars  and  jemadars.  The  ressaldar-major  is  the  chief  native 
officer,  risaldars  and  ressaidars  are  the  captains  of  troops,  while 
jemadars  are  the  lieutenants.  The  woordie-major  is  the  native 
adjutant,  the  duffadar  is  a  sergeant,  and  the  kote-duffadar  a 
troop  sergeant-major,  the  sowar  a  trooper,  and  the  salutrie  a 
native  veterinary  surgeon.  The  uniform  of  the  men  consists  of 
a  parade  and  a  marching  order  kit ;  the  former  of  cloth  or  serge, 
and  the  latter  of  khaki  cotton  drill.  There  are  minor  differences, 
but  generally  the  uniform  consists  of  a  turban  (pagri),  a  long 
easy-fitting  blouse  with  chain  shoulder-straps,  a  waist  cloth, 
(kamerbund),  loose  riding  trousers  worn  with  puttis  (or  bandages 
wound  round  the  leg),  and  ankle  boots  with  jack-spurs.  Some 
regiments  wear  blue,  others  scarlet,  green,  or  drab, 

One  peculiar  system  of  the  native  cavalry  must  be  noticed. 
The  whole  of  the  native  cavalry,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is 
organised  on  the  silladar  system.  A  "  silahdar  "  is  one  who  bears 
arms  or  wears  armour.  Originally  he  was  a  kind  of  feudal  soldier 
or  man-at-arms  who  came  fully  equipped  for  service.  We  have 
adopted  the  native  usage  so  far  that  the  recruit,  instead  of 
bringing  horse,  arms,  etc.,  now  brings  a  sum  of  money,  with 
which  he  pays  for  his  horse,  pony,  tent,  arms  and  uniform —the 
carbine  alone  being  furnished  by  the  State — assisted,  if  necessary, 
from  the  regimental  funds,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  be  aided 
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by  advances  from  G-overnment.  When  he  leaves  the  regiment 
he  receives  back  the  present  value  of  what  has  been  supplied  to 
him,  while  during  his  service  he  has  received  comparatively  high 
pay,  or  more  than  three  times  the  infantry  rate.  The  horses  are 
purchased  by  the  regiments,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  essence  of 
the  native  cavalry  is  that  it  is  independent  and  self-supporting. 
There  is  no  more  magnificent  military  body  in  the  world  than 
the  native  cavalry  of  India,  and  if  we  recollect  what  was  done 
by  the  hastily  raised  cavalry  of  our  service  during  the  Mutiny, 
and  remember  what  the  resources  are,  and  the  popularity  of  this 
arm  in  India,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  given  the  British 
officers,  a  large  increase  of  native  cavalry  might  be  quickly  made, 
if  ever  the  emergency  should  require  such  a  step  to  be  taken. 

The  squadron  system  of  the  cavalry  has  now  been  imitated  in 
the  "  double-company  "  system  of  the  infantry,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  Indian  Army  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
British  officers,  under  which  there  are  four  instead  of  eight  units 
in  the  battalion.  In  a  native  infantry  regiment  the  double- 
company  commander  is  responsible  for  his  unit  of  two  companies 
in  every  way,  and  works  through  his  native  officers ;  the  adjutant 
is  the  staff  officer  of  the  commandant  and  in  some  ways  is  also 
the  paymaster.  The  quartermaster,  one  of  the  double-company 
officers,  is  responsible  for  the  buildings,  lines,  ammunition, 
clothing,  stores,  transport  and  supplies.  Every  native  regiment 
has  its  own  medical  officer.  The  Sabadar-Major  is  the  senior 
native  officer,  as  the  ressaldar-major  is  in  the  cavalry,  the  subadars 
are  the  captains  of  companies,  and  the  jemadars  are  the  lieu- 
tenants, one  of  this  rank  being  the  native  adjutant. 

Native  officers  are  either  promoted  from  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  or  appointed  by  direct  commissions.  The  non-com- 
missioned ranks  are  Havildars  and  Naiks,  or  sergeants  and 
corporals.  The  uniform  of  the  native  infantry  consists  of  cloth 
or  serge  tunics  or  jackets,  red,  dark  green,  dark  blue,  or  drab,  with 
knickerbockers,  putties  or  gaiters,  and  ankle-boots,  the  service 
and  summer  uniform  being  of  khaki  drill  The  cloth  or  serge  is 
supplied  by  Government,  the  remainder  of  the  kit  being  obtained 
under  regimental  arrangements.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  units  of  the  native  army  are  to  a  great  extent  independent 
of  "  departments  "  of  supply,  and  are  remarkably  self-contained 
and  resourceful.  The  army  is  a  long  service  one,  the  invalid 
pension  being  obtainable  after  twenty-one  years'  service,  and  the 
ordinary  pension  after  thirty-two  years,  but  a  soldier  can  leave 
the  army  after  three  years'  service  at  any  time.  All  units  are 
maintained  at  a  higher  strength  than  that  laid  down  for  full 
service,  and  the  reserve  is  not  employed  to  fill  up  the  service 
battalions.  A  soldier  can  join  the  reserve  after  five  years'  service, 
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and  under  certain  conditions  those  who  have  taken  their  discharge 
after  three  years'  service  can  also  join  this  body,  while  a  reservist 
can  re-enlist  at  any  time.  The  reserve  is  limited  in  numbers  at 
present,  but  as  it  is  popular,  a  much  larger  force  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  time  has  come  when  it  should  be  increased. 

Such  are  some  of  the  main  features  of  service  in  the  native 
army,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  considerable  latitude 
in  the  conditions. 

The  young  officer  of  the  Staff  Corps  who  joins  a  native 
regiment  has  often  to  act  on  his  own  initiative.  He  is  specially 
responsible  for  the  training  of  those  under  him,  and  his  work  is, 
nowadays,  of  an  arduous  character.  In  a  word,  he  is  in  the 
army,  and  works  for  it,  because  it  is  his  profession,  and  he  is 
dependent  on  it.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  to  the 
Staff  Corps  officer  was  paid  by  an  eminent  administrator,  with 
much  experience  of  famines,  who  said  "  I  will  run  any  famine- 
relief,  if  you  will  give  me  Staff  Corps  subalterns."  Large  numbers 
of  Staff  Corps  officers  have  been  summoned  from  their  regiments 
to  fight  against  famine  and  plague,  and  in  South  Africa  they  have 
been  greatly  in  demand.  The  one  crying  want  in  the  native 
army  is  more  British  officers,  not  to  supersede  the  native  officers, 
but  to  provide  material  for  the  higher  training  required,  to  fill  up 
vacancies  caused  by  sickness  and  absence,  and  to  provide  a  real 
reserve  for  war,  when  the  calls  on  the  British  officers  would  be 
enormous. 

The  regular  native  army,  reckoning  in  this  the  Hyderabad 
Contingent,  a  fine  military  force  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry, 
but  excluding  the  reserves,  is  about  155,000  strong,  and  besides 
the  regular  army,  there  is  what  may  be  called  the  second  line, 
reserves,  Imperial  service  troops,  militia  and  levies,  and  military 
police.  Behind  these  again  is  an  enormous  reservoir  of  military 
power  in  the  loyalty  of  the  great  princes  of  India,  and  in  the 
warlike  races  in  India  and  on  its  borders,  whose  attachment  can 
be  fostered  by  just,  firm,  and  considerate  treatment. 

It  only  remains  for  me  in  conclusion  to  pay  a  general  tribute 
to  the  vast  achievements  of  India's  native  army.  More  I  cannot 
do,  for  it  would  require  a  book  to  do  full  justice  to  the  merits  in 
all  ranks,  to  record  even  a  few  of  the  glorious  deeds,  and  to  paint 
the  pathetic  beauty  of  self-sacrifice  shown  on  many  an  occasion 
by  the  humblest  Sepoys. 

EDWIN  COLLEN,  Major-General 

(Late  Military  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 

Governor-General  of  India). 
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GRAVE    SITUATION   IN   THE  CAPE   COLONY 

WHEN  war  broke  out  in  South  Africa,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  Government  were  prepared  for  all  eventualities.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  the  negligence  of  individuals  whose  duty  it 
was  to  report  to  headquarters,  or  it  may  be  that  the  Cabinet  did 
not  give  heed  in  time  to  the  warnings  received.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  refer  to  the  past;  it  is  of  the  future  that  I  am  thinking,  and 
at  this  moment,  when  sounds  of  peace  fill  the  air,  the  opportunity 
to  speak  should  not  be  avoided  by  anyone  having  a  platform  from 
which  to  address  the  arbiters  of  the  situation.  What  if  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities  should  find  us  again  unprepared.  Suppose 
the  campaign,  with  its  long  death-roll  and  heavy  bill  of  costs,  to 
be  over,  and  peace  proclaimed ;  that  the  settlement  in  the  new 
colonies  is  approaching  finality,  and  the  rightful  aspirations  of 
Natal  are  being  considered.  May  we  also  assume,  with  the  same 
sense  of  security,  that  the  affairs  in  the  Cape  Colony  are  in  an 
equally  forward  state  ?  That  is  the  matter  to  which  I  would 
direct  attention. 

The  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  are,  we  know,  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Crown,  and  aa 
no  question  has  arisen  concerning  the  loyalty  of  Natal,  no  reason 
appears  for  any  change  in  the  government  of  that  Colony.  But 
with  the  Cape  Colony  the  case  is  very  different.  There  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  establish  martial  law,  and  it  is  admitted  on  alJ 
sides  that  the  Colony  is  honeycombed  with  disloyalty.  When 
peace  comes  martial  law  must  go,  but  the  disloyal  population  will 
remain,  restored  to  the  same  position  of  political  independence 
they  occupied  with  so  much  peril  to  South  Africa  during  the 
years  which  immediately  preceded  the  Boer  War.  Is  this  con- 
dition of  things  to  be  allowed,  or  has  the  Cabinet  other  ideas  in 
view,  ideas  which  will  enable  the  government  of  the  Colony  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  manner  that  will  ensure  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ment and  make  certain  of  law  and  order  being  observed  ? 

Lord  Milner,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  has  informed 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  to  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  and  if 
corroborative  testimony  be  required  it  is  found  in  the  recent 
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speech  of  Mr.  Runciman  at  Constantia,  which  is  virtually  a 
manifesto  on  behalf  of  forty-six  Progressive  Members  of  the  Cape 
Parliament  urging  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution.  It  may  be 
that  Lord  Salisbury  awaits  some  sign  from  the  people  of  this 
country,  or  desires  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  Colonial  premiers. 
But  time  presses.  Meanwhile  it  is  possible  that  the  facts  are  not 
quite  so  well  known  outside  as  they  are  inside  Cabinet  circles.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  lift  the  veil  and  indicate  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  salient  points  in  a  situation  which  calls  for  immediate  reform. 

In  Cape  politics  there  are  practically  two  parties,  the 
Progressive  and  the  Bond,  or  to  be  clearer  still,  the  loyal 
and  the  disloyal  party,  for  the  terms  progressive  and  loyal,  Bond 
and  disloyal,  are  synonymous.  The  entire  progressive  party, 
exclusive  of  the  Ministry,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  desirous 
if  possible  of  carrying  on  self-government,  favour  suspension,  while 
of  course  the  entire  Bond  party  are  opposed  to  any  movement 
such  as  that  proposed  by  the  great  majority  of  their  political 
opponents.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Dutch  electorate  also 
favour  suspension,  fearing  as  they  do  a  retrograde  policy  with 
a  weak  progressive  party  in  office.  And  that  the  progressive 
party  is  weak,  both  politically  and  numerically,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  With  Mr.  Rhodes  gone,  the  progressive  party  is  with- 
out a  leader,  for,  in  face  of  the  secession  of  forty-six  followers,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  regard  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  as  still  retaining 
the  confidence  of  his  party.  Again,  the  progressives  are  incapable 
of  cohesion,  and  powerless  to  resist  the  solid  organisation  of  the 
Bond.  As  regards  representation,  the  situation  will  be  best 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  present  Parliament 
was  elected  after  the  Redistribution  Act  virtually  dictated  by 
Mr.  Schreiner  when  he  led  the  Bond  party. 

Even  supposing  Parliament  were  to  meet  either  with  or 
without  an  election,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Bond 
would  come  into  power,  they  would,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
dominate  the  nominal  progressive  party ;  a  condition  of  things 
far  more  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  Colony  than  an  avowedly 
hostile  Bond  Ministry.  A  policy  brought  about  by  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  coquetting  with  Messrs.  Sauer  and  Merriman  would 
be  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences.  Yet  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  would  happen,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Bond 
to  sacrifice  kudos  for  substance,  while  it  is  equally  characteristic 
of  their  political  opponents  to  waive  the  substance  provided  they 
can  secure  the  kudos. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  consider  seriously  the  objection 
raised  in  certain  quarters  to  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution 
that  there  is  no  precedent  for  such  a  course  being  taken, 
although  the  case  of  Jamaica  meets  any  objection  on  that 
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ground.  For  the  Cape  Constitution  is  ipso  facto  suspended  at 
the  present  time  owing  to  the  various  breaches  of  the  Con- 
stitution Act  which  have  taken  place.  There  has  been  no 
registration  for  nearly  two  years,  and  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  registration  must  take  place  once  in  every  two  years. 
Again  the  Constitution  Act  requires  Parliament  to  meet  within 
twelve  months  of  the  last  sitting,  and  it  is  now  eighteen  months 
since  the  Cape  Parliament  sat.  Every  penny  spent  by  the 
Cape  Government  during  the  last  six  months  has  been  spent 
illegally.  The  position,  therefore,  is  not  quite  as  some  would 
have  us  assume  it  to  be,  and,  suspension  or  no  suspension,  some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  to  legalise  the  last  six  months 
expenditure. 

What  the  Cape  Colony  wants  is  a  few  years  of  sound  loyal 
administration,  not  hostile  to  the  Dutch  as  Dutch,  but  setting 
its  face  firmly  against  treason  and  any  truckling  to  treason.  In 
short,  an  impartial  Crown  Government,  so  that  the  Colony  may 
settle  down  for  two  or  three  years  without  the  acrimony  of 
elections  and  politics,  and  an  opportunity  be  given  for  grievances 
to  be  forgotten.  If  an  election  were  held,  or  even  if  Parliament 
were  to  meet,  all  the  fat  would  be  in  the  fire.  Speeches  would 
be  made  and  meetings  held,  the  race  question  would  again  be 
discussed  with  angry  feelings,  and  reconciliation  farther  off  than 
ever.  With  every  wish  in  their  hearts  to  be  really  loyal,  the 
unfortunate  Dutch  would  have  to  side  with  their  own  people, 
and  the  situation  in  the  Colony  would  be  very  much  what  it 
was  before  and  has  been  during  the  war.  Alter  the  Constitution 
in  the  way  indicated,  and  all  will  be  well.  Instead  of  chaos 
and  confusion  there  would  then  be  an  executive  government, 
responsible  not  to  Parliament,  but  to  the  Crown — servants  not 
of  the  Bond  but  of  the  Empire.  The  executive  might  be  all 
or  mostly  all  local  men,  for  they  would  be  under  the  authority 
of  the  governor  of  the  Colony,  which  means  practically  under 
the  authority  of  the  High  Commissioner,  Lord  Milner,  the  only 
man  capable  of  putting  the  house  in  order.  Not  the  least 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  suspension  is  that  it  means  the 
immediate  abandonment  of  martial  law,  while  with  the  executive 
power  in  safe  hands  a  wide  measure  of  amnesty  to  rebels  would 
be  possible.  Lastly,  a  quiet  state  of  things  in  the  Cape  Colony 
would  hasten  federation,  the  goal  for  which  the  loyal  people  in 
South  Africa  have  long  been  making,  and  for  the  attainment  of 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  worked  so  hard  and  sacrificed  so  much. 

Should  the  Imperial  Government  decide  otherwise,  no  alterna- 
tive remains  but  to  call  the  Cape  Parliament  together  as  soon 
as  possible  to  consider  the  financial  position.  For  not  only  has 
the  Colony  spent  to  the  full  its  increased  revenue,  but  it  has 
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exhausted  all  other  sources  of  finance  in  the  unauthorised 
extraordinary  military  expenditure.  Even  the  loan  of  £2,600,000 
raised  a  few  months  ago  for  the  purpose  of  railways  and  harbour 
works  has  been  allocated  for  military  purposes.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  see  how  this  wrongful  expenditure  of  public  funds  can  be 
avoided.  It  must  continue  as  long  as  there  is  a  rebel  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  Up  to  now  this  expenditure  has  been  met  by  Premier 
warrants  signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  but  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchinson  will  cease  to 
endorse  these  warrants  whenever  the  available  funds  at  the  back 
of  the  Treasury  are  exhausted.  Taking  all  sources  of  revenue 
into  account,  the  Treasury  must  be  absolutely  bankrupt  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  municipalities  are  in  a  similar  plight,  and  find  it  well-nigh 
impossible  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  im- 
provements required  for  their  growing  population,  or  to  meet  the 
bills  for  up-keep.  They  cannot  borrow  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  their  money  and  borrowing  powers  are  absolutely 
exhausted.  Port  Elizabeth,  with  its  ever-increasing  population, 
urgently  needs  further  water  supply.  The  Standard  Bank  has 
advanced  the  Municipality  to  the  full  extent  of  its  borrowing 
powers,  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  the  Bank  refuses  to  lend 
any  more.  Consequently  Port  Elizabeth  is  actually  in  want  of 
water  to  meet  the  ordinary  sanitary  requirements.  And  Port 
Elizabeth  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case.  Other  municipalities 
are  in  the  same  tight  corner.  In  fact,  public  business  in  the 
Cape  Colony  is  at  a  standstill,  brought  about  from  a  virtual 
without  a  legal  suspension  of  the  constitution. 

The  situation  is  most  serious,  and  the  proclamation  of  peace 
will  only  tend  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  unless  the 
Imperial  Government  is  prepared  to  place  the  colony  under  the 
direct  administration  of  the  Crown.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  of  all  men  had  the  welfare  of  South 
Africa  at  heart,  and  who  to  the  last  took  an  active  interest  in 
all  that  pertained  to  progress  in  the  Cape  Colony,  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  step  being  taken.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Cabinet  hesitates  to 
take  the  plunge. 

THE  EDITOE. 
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LIFE    IN   CANADA   UNDER   THE    OLD 
REGIME 

THROUGH  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  old  regime,  with  its 
sombre  background,  there  are  woven  the  blithe  annals  of  a 
happy  people.  From  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Perche  they 
came,  these  simple  folk  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  brave  the  dangers 
of  an  unknown  world,  and  wrestle  with  primeval  nature  for  a 
livelihood.  Their  hands  were  empty,  but  their  hearts  were 
full,  and  although  they  were  set  in  the  midst  of  many  and 
great  dangers,  a  Gallic  optimism  and  a  child-like  faith  in  their 
patron  saints  carried  them  through  almost  incredible  adversity, 
with  a  prayer  or  a  song  upon  their  lips.  The  savage  Indian 
with  his  reeking  tomahawk  might  break  through  and  steal, 
the  moth  and  rust  of  corrupt  administration  might  wear  away 
the  fortunes  of  New  France,  but  the  habitant  found  joy  in 
labour  and  made  light  of  hard  circumstance. 

In  every  language  there  is  a  pensive  attraction  in  the 
words,  "the  good  old  days."  Even  to-day  the  phrase  brings 
a  tear  to  the  eye  of  the  French-Canadian  as  his  mind  dwells 
on  the  time  before  the  Conquest.  He  realises  duly  his  present 
ampler  freedom  and  his  more  abounding  prosperity,  but  of  these 
comparative  blessings  the  sentiment  of  tradition  is  apt  to  take 
no  account.  The  ghost  of  the  ancien  regime  still  haunts  the 
dreamy  fire-sides  of  Quebec,  and  yet  is  not  a  weakening  factor  in 
the  lives  of  these  Britons  by  adoption  and  by  force  of  arms. 

When  Wolfe  came,  the  flight  of  a  century  and  a  half 
had  transformed  Champlain's  '  Abitation '  and  its  clustering 
huts  into  the  strongest  and  fairest  city  of  the  New  World. 
Churches,  convents,  and  schools  huddled  together,  a  picturesque 
mSlange  of  architecture,  upon  the  uneven  summit  of  a  towering 
rock ;  black  cannon  thrust  their  towering  muzzles  through  the 
girdling  walls  of  stone;  and,  highest  of  all,  rose  the  bastioned 
citadel,  commanding  the  river,  the  city,  and  the  graceful  country 
rolling  inland  from  high  Cape  Diamond. 

The  sunshine  gleaming  upon  the  spires  and  towers  of  the 
town,  made  a  hopeful  beacon  for  the  peasant  as  he  laboured  on 
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the  seigneurie  leagues  and  leagues  away.  Far  down  the  C6te 
de  Beaupr6  beyond  the  Monte  Ste.  Anne,  from  the  verdant 
farms  of  Orleans,  and  across  on  the  Levi  shore,  the  glistening 
sunlight  on  the  roofs,  and  the  twinkling  candles  in  the  windows 
of  Quebec  were  the  cloudy  and  the  fiery  pillar  to  these  children 
in  the  wilderness.  Twice  in  the  early  days,  so  their  folk-lore 
told  them,  miraculous  intervention  had  saved  their  city  from 
the  invader:  but  now,  was  she  not  impregnable?  And,  as  he 
gazed  happily  across  the  uplands  towards  his  Mecca,  the  habitant 
could  conceive  of  no  power  which  might  prevail  against  those 
stony  ramparts. 

Once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  the  season  and  his  distance 
from  the  city,  the  peasant  made  his  way  to  Quebec,  to  take  up 
his  stand  on  the  market-place,  and  sell  his  produce  to  the  towns- 
people. The  practice  survives  to  this  day,  and  on  a  Saturday 
one  may  still  see  half  the  women  of  Upper  Town  bargaining 
with  the  habitants  just  outside  St.  John's  Gate,  while  at  the 
river's  brink  Champlain  Market  presents  a  similar  scene. 

In  olden  years  when  the  seigneur  came  to  town,  it  was  with 
sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  in  his  smartest  toilet  of  peruke,  velvet, 
and  lace.  The  chateau  upon  the  cliff  was  Versailles,  and  hither 
came  the  quality  of  the  district  to  pay  their  court  and  attend 
the  receptions  of  the  Governor.  The  seigneur's  wife  was  gowned 
to  her  latest  intelligence  from  Paris,  with  coiffe  poudrSe,  court- 
plaster,  ribbons,  and  fan.  She  could  curtsey  with  fine  grace,  and 
dance  the  stately  minuet ;  and  her  sprightly  conversation  was  the 
amazement  of  those  visitors  who  have  recorded  their  impressions 
of  Quebec.  La  Potherie,  in  1698,  and  Charlevoix,  in  1720,  both 
remarked  upon  the  purity  of  the  French  language  as  spoken  in 
these  salons  of  the  far  distant  West. 

The  first  ball  in  Canada  was  given  at  Fort  St.  Louis  as  early 
as  1646  (under  the  anathema  of  the  priests),  and  from  that  time 
forward  social  life  at  Quebec  steadily  progressed.  The  arrival 
of  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  with  his  suite  of  nobles  and  the  regiment 
of  Carignan-Salieres  gave  an  unprecedented  brilliancy  to  the 
rugged  court;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian  nobility, 
a  few  years  later,  made  the  chateau  on  the  St.  Lawrence  a 
glittering  oasis  in  the  dreary  New  World. 

One  has  only  to  read  of  Madame  de  Vaudreuil's  reception 
at  Versailles  in  1709,  or  the  Due  de  Saint  Simon's  comment 
upon  that  lady's  wit  and  deportment,  to  find  a  high  certificate 
of  the  savoir  vivre  of  the  old  fortress  town.  The  letters  of  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm,  keen  connoisseur  of  social  arts,  indicate 
that  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Eue  du  Parloir  were  far  from 
uncongenial ;  while  the  fascinating  Angelique  de  Meloises  was 
something  more  than  the  heroine  of  Mr.  Kirby's  novel.  Fra^ois 
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Bigot,  the  last  Intendant,  was  a  favourite  of  La  Pompadour, 
and  under  his  banef  ul  rule  society  at  Quebec  reached  at  once  its 
zenith  of  luxury  and  revel,  and  its  lowest  ebb  of  degradation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  French  period  Quebec  had  a  popula- 
tion of  about  seven  thousand,  of  whom  more  than  half  lived  in 
the  Lower  Town.  Here,  on  the  narrow  strand  beneath  the 
cliff,  the  tenements  grouped  themselves  irregularly,  and  narrow 
winding  streets  ran  in  and  out  to  give  them  access.  Up  the  hill, 
too,  these  tortuous  pathways  ran,  changing,  now  and  then,  to 
breakneck  stairs  where  the  declivity  was  too  steep.  The  graded 
slope  of  Mountain  Street  zigzagged  from  the  harbour  up  to  the 
Castle,  while  on  the  St.  Charles  side  the  ascent  was  commonly 
made  by  way  of  Palace  Hill.  The  Upper  Town  was  chiefly 
occupied  by  public  buildings,  the  Chateau,  the  cathedral,  churches, 
schools,  and  convents.  Here  also  the  streets  followed  no  definite 
plan,  but  ambled  hither  and  thither  along  the  uneven  summit. 
Out  through  the  city  gates  ran  the  roads  of  St.  Louis  and 
St.  John,  highways  to  the  straggling  suburbs,  which  yet  hung 
close  to  the  protecting  ramparts. 

The  houses,  built  of  wood  or  of  grey  stone,  were  nearly  always 
one  storey  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  tall,  steep  roof,  through 
which  the  tiny  dormer  windows  peeped  in  picturesque  disorder. 
Inside,  a  slight  partition  divided  the  dwelling  into  two  chambers. 
In  the  end  of  the  living-room  stood  a  large  open  fire-place, 
equipped  with  an  iron  crane,  upon  which  was  swung  the 
household  cooking-pots.  A  sturdy  table  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  floor,  and  round  the  walls  benches  or  blocks  of  wood  were 
ranged  as  chairs.  The  inevitable  cradle,  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  two,  three,  or  four  generations,  maybe  pounded 
monotonously  to  and  fro  over  the  rough-worn  floor,  and  by  the 
low-set  window  the  thrifty  housewife  wove  her  flaxen  homespun 
in  the  shuttles  of  an  awkward  loom.  Pictures  of  the  Saints,  in 
fervid  tints,  looked  down  from  the  low  unplastered  walls,  and 
from  the  rafters  of  the  ceiling  were  suspended  the  weapons  of  the 
family  arsenal — flint-lock  muskets,  and  hilted  hunting-knives, 
but  sometimes  including  also  an  ancestral  sword  or  bayonet. 

This  description  applies  only  to  the  dwellings  of  the  common 
people,  whether  in  town  or  country.  The  houses  of  the  better 
classes,  although  they  differed  but  slightly  in  style  of  archi- 
tecture, being  also  for  the  most  part  low,  one-storey  buildings, 
were  usually  constructed  of  stone,  contained  many  spacious  rooms, 
and  were  filled  with  luxurious  furniture  imported  from.  France. 
The  polished  floors  were  strewn  with  beaver  rugs  or  robes  of 
bear-skin,  while  Parisian  damask  or  Indian  beaded  work  made 
artistic  draperies. 

Likewise  in  the   matter  of    dress,   social    distinctions  were 
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punctiliously  regarded.  The  gentilhomme  was  as  careful  as  his 
wife  to  be  apprised  of  the  latest  vogue  at  Versailles.  He  wore 
his  hair  curled,  powdered,  and  tied  in  a  queue,  and  the  head-gear 
of  ceremony  was  the  three-cornered  cocked  hat.  A  stately  frock- 
coat  of  colour,  an  embroidered  waistcoat,  knee-breeches,  silk  stock- 
ings, and  high-heeled  buckled  shoes  completed  the  picturesque 
apparel  of  the  Canadian  seigneur. 

His  tenantry  enjoyed  an  equal  complacency  in  coarse  grey 
homespuns,  girt  at  the  waist  with  brilliant  woollen  scarfs  of  red, 
blue,  or  green,  buckskin  leggings,  moccasins  or  wooden  sabots 
according  to  the  weather.  The  wife  of  the  censitaire  disported 
herself  in  a  home-made  woollen  gown,  relieved  at  the  waist  and 
neck  by  gaily-tinted  belt  and  kerchief. 

In  winter,  rich  and  poor  alike  wrapped  themselves  in  home- 
spun blsmket  paletots,  whose  vivid  colours  made  a  charming  picture, 
as  the  wayfarers  trudged  over  the  deep  white  covefields  on  their 
buoyant  snow-shoes.  In  the  clear  and  bracing  day-time  they 
coasted  swiftly  over  the  ice-fields  on  their  keen  toboggans, 
and  in  the  evening  they  flocked  to  a  chosen  rendezvous  where  a 
home-bred  violinist  tuned  them  through  gay  quadrilles ;  and 
anon  the  lonely  violin  would  be  drowned  in  the  vibrant  voices 
of  the  dancers,  who  suited  a  folk-song  to  their  steps  and 
sang: 

"  Malbrouck  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 
Malbrouck  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, 
Ne  salt  quand  reviendra. 
II  reviendra  z-&  P£ques 
Ou  &  la  Trinite. 
La  Trinite  se  passe, 

Malbrouck  ne  revient  pas." 

Also  the  winter,  being  the  idle  half  of  the  year,  was  the  choice 
time  of  social  visits,  and  in  these  courtesies  the  habitants  were 
assiduous.  Between  Christmas  and  Ash  Wednesday  they  strove, 
it  would  seem,  to  fill  themselves  with  gaiety  against  the  grey 
season  of  Lent.  Without  invitation,  a  procession  of  visitors 
drove  to  a  selected  house,  and  almost  made  bankrupt  its  larder  in 
an  effort  to  do  full  justice  to  the  boundless  hospitality.  Sheer 
bankruptcy  would  indeed  have  been  the  housewife's  portion,  if 
she  had  not  lived  in  happy  expectation  of  this  social  invasion. 
Cooked  meats  and  pies  stood  ready  upon  her  pantry  shelves,  and 
croquegnoles  and  sweet  pasties  needed  only  a  few  moments  in  the 
oven  before  the  meal  was  ready.  Thus  they  went  gaily  from  home- 
stead to  homestead  during  the  days  of  snow,  without  prejudice 
victimising  each  other  in  turn  with  these  "  surprise  parties."  La 
haute  noblesse  also  found  the  winter  the  liveliest  social  season,  and 
casual  entertainments  lacked  the  studied  formality  of  official 
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functions.  Their  quaint  carrioles  sped  jingling  over  the  snow 
from  one  manor-house  to  another ;  here  a  dinner-party,  there  a 
dance,  and  everywhere  a  frugal  happiness. 

De  Gaspe" ,  in  '  Les  Anciens  Canadiens,'  interestingly  portrays 
the  life  of  this  seigneurial  class  to  which  he  belonged.  The 
country  manor-house  was  usually  a  long,  low,  stone-built 
structure,  surmounted  by  overhanging  gables  and  a  lofty  roof. 
Sometimes  the  manor  had  increased  its  size  by  the  addition  of 
a  wing  at  right  angles,  and  always  a  group  of  strongly-built  out- 
houses, stables  and  sheds  clustered  near  by.  A  stone  mill  where 
the  censitaires  brought  their  grain  to  be  ground,  stood  in  the 
midst  like  a  tower  of  refuge — most  likely  this  last  had  been  one 
of  its  chief  functions  in  the  troublous  times  of  Iroquois  pillage. 
If  the  seigneur  was  empowered  to  execute  high,  middle,  and  low 
justice,  a  gallows  and  a  pillory  might  be  found  within  the  pre- 
cincts ;  but,  towards  the  close  of  the  Old  Begime  these  crude 
implements  of  punishment  had  happily  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
parish  church  was  not  far  off,  for  at  all  times  the  seigneur  was 
the  patron  of  the  presbytbre,  and  the  potent  bulwark  of  the  feudal 
village  springing  up  within  sight  of  his  manor-house. 

The  furnishings  of  these  country  mansions  were  much  the 
same  as  those  to  be  found  in  the  town  houses  of  Quebec,  and  the 
manner  of  living  was  almost  identical  within  and  without  the  city 
walls.  The  gentilhomme  and  his  family  breakfasted  at  eight 
o'clock  on  rolls,  white  wine,  and  coffee ;  dinner  was  served  at 
noon,  and  supper  at  seven  in  the  evening.  The  dining-room  of 
a  fashionable  household  was  tastefully  arranged.  One  end  of  the 
room  was  completely  occupied  by  the  massive  side-board,  filled 
with  ancestral  silver  and  china.  Upon  a  shelf  apart  stood  cut- 
glass  decanters  for  the  table  service,  and  as  a  coup  d'appttit 
cordials  were  handed  round  in  the  drawing-room.  On  coming 
into  the  dining-room  the  guest  might,  if  he  chose,  rinse  his  hands 
in  a  blue  and  white  porcelain  water-basin  which  stood  upon  a 
pedestal  in  one  corner  of  the  room.  At  the  table  he  found  his 
convert  to  consist  of  a  napkin,  plate,  silver  goblet,  fork  and  spoon 
— and  was  expected  to  supply  his  own  knife.  Men  usually 
carried  their  knives  in  their  pockets,  but  the  ladies  wore  them  in 
a  leathern,  silken,  or  birch-bark  sheath.  This  peculiar  custom 
considerably  embarrassed  those  English  officers  who,  after  the 
capture  of  the  city,  found  themselves  billeted  in  French  houses.* 

At  the  end  of  Lent  the  habitants  found  their  first  gaiety  in 
the  woods,  making  maple  sugar.  Huge  caldrons  of  sap  hung  on 
poles  over  the  roaring  fires,  round  which  the  children  gathered, 
to  taste  the  syrup,  and  salute  with  songs  of  welcome  the 
coming  of  jocund  spring.  Soon  May-day  came  round,  also  "  the 
*tCapt.  Knox's  '  Journal  of  the  Siege.' 
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maddest  merriest  day  "  in  the  calendar  of  the  Canadian.  In 
the  early  morning  he  hurried  off  to  the  seigneurie  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  the  May-pole.  Almost  every  one  he  knew,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  had  already  arrived  with  similar  intent.  Pre- 
sently the  tall  fir-tree,  stripped  of  its  bark,  was  firmly  planted  in 
the  farmyard,  and  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  seigneur  to  beg 
his  acceptance  of  this  homage.  Then  followed  a  fusillade  of 
blank  musket  shots,  until  the  May-pole  was  thoroughly  blackened. 
This  done,  the  doors  of  the  manor-house  were  thrown  wide  open 
in  welcome ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  one  long  banquet 
for  the  habitants.  The  seigneur's  tables  groaned  beneath  their 
burden  of  roasted  veal,  mutton,  and  pork,  huge  bowls  of  stew, 
pies,  and  cakes,  and  croquegnoles  beyond  the  dreams  of  appetite, 
to  which  was  added  white  whiskey  and  tobacco.  Songs,  stories, 
and  homely  wit  sped  the  banqueters  until  both  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh  were  weak. 

Among  themselves,  the  habitants  made  baptisms,  betrothals 
and  weddings  the  occasion  of  feasts ;  and  it  was  only  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  long-suffering  seigneur  escaped  standing  god- 
father to  every  child  born  within  seven  leagues  of  the  manor. 

Behind  all  the  gaiety  of  French-Canada  stood  the  grey  back- 
ground of  the  Church  Militant;  and,  even  in  her  lightest 
moments,  Quebec  never  strained  far  on  her  sacred  leash. 
From  its  foundation  as  a  mission  trading-post  to  its  consecration 
as  an  episcopal  see,  the  rock  city  never  once  lost  its  religious 
complexion.  Its  early  governors,  Champlain,  D'Aillebout,  and 
Montmagny,  were  monks  military,  dividing  their  services  equally 
between  France  and  the  faith.  First  the  Eecollets,  then  the 
Jesuits,  came  into  spiritual  possession  ;  and  the  constant  aim  of 
the  latter  was  to  convert  New  France  into  a  northern  Paraguay. 
The  intractability  of  the  Indians  wrecked  this  pious  design,  and 
a  small  army  of  courageous  priests  were  swept  away  in  an 
appalling  deluge  of  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death. 

Hard  on  the  footsteps  of  Loyola's  disciples  came  the  episcopacy, 
and  in  spite  of  the  secular  struggles  of  D'Argenson,  D'Avangour 
and  Frontenac,  Quebec  was  held  fast  under  a  firm  ecclesiastical 
dominion. 

Alternating  penance  with  persuasion,  the  priests  imposed  their 
will  upon  the  people.  Absence  from  church  and  confession 
brought  its  sufficient  penalty ;  and  the  calendar  was  filled  with 
special  days  for  prayer  and  purification.  Priests,  monks,  and 
nuns  crowded  the  city,  in  numbers  always  out  of  proportion  with 
the  lay  population.  Quebec  was  filled  with  the  incense  of  a 
constant  worship,  and  the  very  atmosphere  was  heavy  with  piety. 
From  the  unrestrained  hands  of  the  early  governors,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  passed  to  the  Gonseil  Suptrieur,  composed 
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of  the  governor,  the  bishop,  the  intendant,  and  a  varying  number 
of  councillors.  Under  the  code,  offences  were  mostly  quasi- 
religious,  and  the  bishop  was  careful  to  see  to  their  proper 
expiation.  The  pillory,  the  stocks,  and  a  certain  wooden  horse 
with  a  sharp  spine,  were  the  commonest  instruments  of  correc- 
tion. Proclamations  were  made  either  from  the  pulpit  or  read 
at  the  church-door  after  Mass.  Royal  edicts  and  ordinances 
enacted  by  the  Conseil  Superieur  prescribed  the  duties  of  citizens, 
and  hinted  without  vagueness  at  the  penalties  which  would  over- 
take law-breakers. 

Each  householder  was  responsible  for  the  street  before  his 
property,  to  keep  it  clean  of  snow  and  refuse.  Inn-keepers  were 
licensed,  and  made  to  obey  due  instructions.  Cattle,  pigs  and 
sheep  were  impounded,  if. found  straying  in  the  streets,  and  the 
intendant  strictly  regulated  the  possession  of  live-stock. 

When  the  introduction  of  the  horse  threatened  the  common 
use  of  the  snowshoe,  an  ordinance  forbade  any  habitant  to  possess 
more  than  two  mares  and  one  colt.  In  riding  away  from  service 
on  Sunday  the  horseman  was  forbidden  to  break  into  a  canter 
until  he  had  travelled  ten  arpents  from  the  church.  The  private 
baptism  of  children  was  strictly  forbidden  except  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity.  The  order  in  which  the  personages  of  Quebec 
should  receive  the  sacrament  was  precisely  established.  Roads, 
bridges  and  churches,  were  built  by  forced  labour.  The  con- 
struction of  houses,  both  as  to  material  and  design,  was  regulated 
by  law.  Builders  were  required  to  conform  to  a  line  and  face 
their  houses  on  the  highway.  Certain  personages,  however, 
claimed  exemption  from  this  rule,  and  to  these  was  accorded  the 
right — d'avoir  pignon  sur  rue — to  have  the  gable  on  the  street, 
the  purpose  being  to  secure  a  certain  degree  of  privacy  by  means 
of  an  entrance  away  from  the  public  highway. 

The  law  of  inheritance  required  the  testator  to   divide  his  * 
estate  fairly  among  all  his  children,  the  title  and  the  largest  share    j 
going  to  the  eldest  son.     In  the  country  the  result  of  this  legisla-    * 
tion,  which  affected  seigneur  and  censitaire  alike,  was  a  ceaseless  | 
subdivision   of   the   ribbon-like   farms,   which   possessed   narrow  r 
frontages  on   the  river  and  ran  back  long  distances  into   the  I 
country.      This   attenuated    appearance    of    the   rural    holdings  | 
strikes  the  stranger  forcibly  as  he  travels  through  the  province 
of  Quebec  even  at  this  day.     The  reason  for  the  system,  how- 
ever,  lay  in  the  necessity  which  each  peasant  felt  of  having  access 
to  the   St.  Lawrence,  the  most  convenient,  and,  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  the  only  highway  to  the  city  of  Quebec.    Further- 
more  it  enabled  the  settlers  to  build  their  houses  close  together, 
so  to  protect  themselves  against  the  Indian  raids  which  constantly 
threatened.      Even  now  the   river   St.   Lawrence  looks  like  a 
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gigantic  street  bordered  by  a  long  row  of  quaint  white-washed 
cottages. 

Examples  of  the  quaint  laws  and  customs  of  the  old  regime 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  but  sufficient  has  been  written 
to  show  the  paternalism  of  the  legal  system  and  the  medievalism 
of  the  social  life.  Before  the  Conquest  the  French-Canadian 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  making  of  his  own  laws ; 
and  so  far  from  struggling  to  obtain  this  right,  he  preferred  to  be 
without  it.  The  Cur6  knew  all  about  the  laws,  and  he  was  ready 
to  leave  the  matter  with  the  Cure. 

And,  except  under  the  wicked  exactions  of  the  Intendant 
Bigot  and  his  confederates,  Quebec  was  happily  governed.  From 
generation  to  generation  the  light-hearted  habitant  cheerfully 
paid  his  dime  to  the  church,  his  cens  et  rente  to  the  seigneur, 
and  rendered  his  military  service  to  the  Governor.  If  the  call 
came  for  a  raid  upon  New  England,  he  took  down  his  musket 
and  his  powder-horn,  and  set  out  blithely  upon  his  snow-shoes 
for  the  rendezvous  of  war ;  if  for  a  rally  to  the  defence  of  Quebec, 
he  was  equally  ready  to  bury  his  chattels  and  take  his  place  upon 
the  city  ramparts,  or  to  resist  valorously  a  landing  on  the 
Beauport  shore. 

So  sped  life  upon  the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  within  and  beyond 
Quebec.  So  flew  the  days  of  the  old  regime ;  some  sunshine, 
some  shadow,  and  always  an  honest  fearless  people  who  served 
God,  honoured  the  King,  and  stood  ready  to  die  for  New  France 
and  the  golden  lilies. 

GILBERT  PARKER. 
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THE   BURIAL   OF   CECIL   RHODES 

I. 

F  ABE  WELL,  farewell !     Your  mausoleum  here 
Of  Nature-builded  towers  and  bastioned  piles, 
Stretching  right  on  for  half  a  hundred  miles, 

Symbols  yourself,  immortal  pioneer — 

Symbols  yourself,  imperious,  strong,  austere, 
Save  where  a  lonely  lakelet,  dimpling,  smiles 
With  purple  bloom  of  lotus-lily  isles; 

Symbols  yourself,  for  it  has  no  compeer. 

What  giant  builders  shaped  these  aisles  of  granite, 
On  what  wild  methods  of  what  lawless  planet, 

Or  crazy  comet's  mad,  enormous  modes? 
Who  built  these  towers,  for  what  Titanic  race? 

Or  did  your  Africa  foresee  you,  Khodes, 
Who  claim  a  province  for  your  burying  place? 


II 

Brother  of  those  who,  ere  our  England  threw 
Her  arms  around  the  world,  steered  out  to  roam, 
'Neath  sails  of  Wonder,  o'er  the  trackless  foam, 

I  think  I  see  them  standing  there  with  you 

At  azure  gates  within  yon  sky  so  blue, 

So  pure,  it  seems  like  Heaven's  own  sapphire  dome- 
Standing  and  gazing  on  this  chosen  home 

For  dust  of  Cecil  Khodes— the  wild  "World's  View." 

I  hear  them  saying,  those  Captains  of  the  Past, 

All  of  old  England's  hero-pedigree, 

From  him  who  drove  the  Spaniard  from  the  sea 
To  him  who  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast — 
"Pray  God  ye  be  not  burying  there  the  last 

Of  England's  sons  who  keep  her  strong  and  free ! " 
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III. 

When  you  lay  there  on  Pain's  remorseless  bed, 
While  even  the  shadow  of  Death  on  pillow  and  sheet 
Could  bring  no  coolness  that  could  suage  the  heat, 

And  comrades  whom,  in  glorious  days,  you  led 

Were  moving  round  the  room  with  silent  tread, 
Watching  how  Pain  could  slay  yet  not  defeat, 
Hopeless,  yet  praying  for  Hope  to  come  and  cheat, 

"  So  little  done,  so  much  to  do !  "  you  said. 

No  striver  fails  who  seeks  a  noble  goal : 

Soon  will  men  say,  "He  won  from  Night's  old  chain 
This  land  of  ours — won  every  hill  and  plain — 

From  Kimberley  to  where  the  waters  roll, 

With  sunbow-tinted  spray  for  aureole, 

Adown  Victoria  Falls— for  Freedom's  reign." 

IV. 

Nature's  siesta  deepens  to  a  swoon, 

While  bright  and  quivering  sunbeams  grow  more  bright ! 

Nought  breaks  the  silence  wrapping  gorge  and  height 
Save  yonder  bark  from  some  amazed  baboon ; 
Or  is  the  sound  a  warning  note  that,  soon, 

Your  alien  shade  will  have  to  meet,  at  night, 

The  "Father  of  the  Matabele's  Sprite," 
Who  haunts  these  hills  of  his  at  rise  of  moon? 

Is  it  a  warning  from  the  mighty  chief  * 
Whose  ghost  so  lately  held  these  halls  in  fief 

That  when,  to-night,  he  walks  this  burial  ground 
Each  Nature-carven  rock,  each  monstrous  shape 
Will  side  with  him,  each  stone-cut  horse  and  ape, 

Each  rocky  lion  and  fox  and  demon  hound? 

V. 

Should  that  fierce  leader  come  who  left,  they  say, 
"A  cloud  of  vultures  and  a  cloud  of  smoke" 
For  trail  behind  him  when  his  warriors  broke 

Upon  the  meek  Mashonas,  made  for  prey — 

Should  he  come  here  to  challenge  this  new  sway, 
To  fight  the  shade  of  Ehodes  whose  master-stroke 
Shattered  on  earth  the  Matabele  yoke, 

Full  well  we  know  which  warrior-ghost  will  stay, 

*  Umzilikazi,  who  was  buried  in  the  Matoppos  and  whose  ghost  still  haunts  th« 
Matoppos,  though  his  bones  have  been  removed. 
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Full  well  we  know,  great  captain,  how  will  end 

The  midnight  battle  of  the  rival  shades. 

Full  well  we  know  that  ere  the  moonlight  fades 
Your  foe  will  be  transfigured  to  your  friend, 

As  on  that  day  when,  all  unarmed,  you  sate 

Amid  the  savage  foes  in  calm  debate. 

Envoy. 

Lower  the  coffin  while  the  sunlight  shed 
Around  this  craggy  platform's  narrow  floor 
Smiles  on  the  circle  of  boulders,  vast  and  hoar, 

Kindling  their  lichen-mantles,  yellow  and  red — 

Lower  the  coffin  to  its  rock-hewn  bed — 

Cover  our  wreaths  with  that  proud  flag  he  bore 
From  Orange  River  to  the  steaming  shore 

Where  Tanganyika  waters  gleam  outspread. 

Now,  let  our  violets  fall;  he  loved  them  well — 

He  loved  old  England,  lov^d  her  flowers,  her  grass, 

And  in  his  dreams  he  smelt  her  woodland  smell : 
Now,  roll  the  slab  above  him;   let  the  brass 

On  which  the  simple  words  are  graven  tell 
Where  sleeps  a  king  whose  sceptre  shall  not  pass. 

THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON. 
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MR    SEDDON:    A   CHARACTER    SKETCH 

NOT  long  since,  when  the  morning  paper  seemed  quite  flat  if 
it  contained  no  news  of  a  speech  by  the  New  Zealand  Premier, 
the  amiable  cartoonist  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  portrayed  an 
apparition,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke,  saying  to  a  trembling 
Colonial  Secretary,  "  Call  yourself  an  Imperialist !  Just  look  at 
me!"  The  apparition  was  Mr.  Seddon.  A  few  years  ago  most 
ordinarily  well-informed  people,  if  suddenly  asked  the  question, 
"Who  is  Mr.  Seddon?  "  would  have  been  at  a  loss  for  a  reply. 
His  name,  although,  perhaps,  occasionally  appearing  in  an  obscure 
paragraph  in  the  daily  paper,  certainly  never  graced  the  large 
type  of  the  headlines  of  any  journal  outside  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Now  Mr.  Seddon's  name  is  familiar  alike  to  the  man 
in  the  London  streets  and  to  the  people  of  South  Africa. 

With  a  minimum  of  the  personal  capital  of  education  or  social 
position,  Mr.  Seddon  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ranked  among  the  first 
three  colonial  statesmen  in  the  Empire.  Some  one  described 
him  as  the  ablest  man  in  New  Zealand.  "  Yes,"  was  the 
reply  of  a  well-known  Australian  statesman,  "  and  you  might 
almost  have  said  in  Australasia."  In  1891  he  was  little  known, 
even  in  New  Zealand,  and  as  far  as  he  was  known  at  all,  it  was 
as  Minister  of  Mines  in  the  Ballance  Ministry.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  and  the  dismay  of  many,  on  Mr.  Ballance's  death, 
two  years  later,  he  became  premier.  At  first  New  Zealand  seemed 
unable  to  realise  that  "Dick"  Seddon  was  to  occupy  the  first 
position  in  the  colony.  Especially  was  the  possibility  of  his 
premiership  ridiculed  by  the  more  conservative  classes,  the  large 
landowners  and  early  pioneer  settlers.  But  he  meant  to  become 
premier,  and  premier  he  did  become,  and  has  remained  ever 
since,  though  with  a  somewhat  weakened  majority  and  a 
Ministry  shorn  of  its  ablest  members. 

Fifty-seven  years  ago,  Bichard  John  Seddon,  to  give  him  his 
full  name,  was  born  in  the  Lancashire  town  of  St.  Helens,  the 
son  of  a  schoolmaster.  His  mother  is  still  remembered  there  as 
a  woman  of  excellent  life,  a  staunch  member  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  body,  in  whose  Sunday-schools  a  memorial  tablet  now 
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commemorates  her.  He  probably  had  as  much  teaching  as  any 
other  poor  boy  of  his  class,  but  that  could  not  have  been  very 
much.  Yet  on  certain  subjects  he  is  marvellously  well-informed. 
He  could  hardly  know  more  about  mining  nor  have  a  better  grip 
of  colonial  questions.  When,  however,  he  lays  down  the  law  on 
foreign  affairs,  which  of  late  years  he  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
do,  he  scarcely  does  himself  justice.  The  only  chance  for  a  New 
Zealander  to  keep  in  touch  with  foreign  politics  is  to  read  the 
first-class  magazines ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Seddon 
ever  looks  at  anything  of  the  kind.  In  spite  of  a  meagre  educa- 
tion, his  command  of  English  is  considerable;  and  if  what  he 
says  is  not  delivered  in  polished  language,  it  generally  strikes 
home  and  compels  attention. 

When  he  left  England  as  a  mere  boy  it  was  to  go  to  Victoria, 
the  interval  after  leaving  school  having  been  taken  up  with 
factory  work.  Probably  attracted  by  the  gold  discoveries  on  the 
West  Coast  of  New  Zealand  (South  Island)  he  settled  in  1876  at 
the  gold-mining  settlement  of  Kumara.  The  knock-about,  hail- 
fellow-well-met  life  of  a  colonial  mining  camp,  " yarning"  and 
"  shouting "  with  the  miners  is,  it  might  be  thought,  the  last 
training  in  the  world  for  a  premier.  But  Mr.  Seddon  yarned  and 
shouted,  and  also — for  a  short  time — kept  a  public-house  (a  fact 
of  which  his  enemies  unceasingly  remind  him)  with  such  good 
effect  that  1879  found  him  representing  the  little  town  of 
Hokitika.  He  probably  made  a  very  good  member,  and  evidently 
the  miners  thought  so,  for  from  1881  to  1890  they  returned  him 
for  Kumara,  and  then  for  Westland,  where,  if  a  parliamentary 
campaign  in  New  Zealand  were  to  be  held  next  month,  we  should 
still  find  him  stumping  the  country  electioneering.  Undoubtedly 
his  Kumara  experiences  paved  the  way  for  his  becoming  Minister 
of  Mines,  which  gave  him  the  only  experience  of  office  he  had 
before  he  became  Premier.  His  policy  has  always  been  Kadical, 
although  he  is  not  persona  grata  with  the  English  Eadicals.  In 
England,  in  fact,  he  would  fit  in  with  no  political  party.  Of  real 
liberty  of  opinion  he  has  no  idea.  And  yet  the  most  robust 
English  Liberalism  pales  before  Seddonian  Kadicalism. 

It  is  the  practice  of  most  writers  to  attribute  New  Zealand's 
social  and  economic  experiments  one  and  all  to  Mr.  Seddon,  and 
to  Mr.  Seddon  alone.  On  him,  certainly,  are  poured  in  the  main 
the  vials  of  the  vitriolic  wrath  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament 
and  Press.  But  he  receives  alike  too  much  credit  and  too  much 
abuse.  When  the  experimental  legislation  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible  is  subtracted  from  the  sum  total,  only  a  moderate 
amount  remains  for  which  he  can  be  either  praised  or  blamed. 
Until  quite  recently,  for  instance,  the  Land  policy  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  John  McKenzie,  Minister  of  Lands — 
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a  shrewd  Scotch  shepherd,  prejudiced  and  obstinate,  a  man  of 
undoubted  ability  but  a  very  rough  diamond.  Still  he  was  one  of 
Mr.  Seddon's  ablest  colleagues,  and  the  "  Honble.  Jock,"  as  he 
was  called,  was  no  man  to  tolerate  meddling  in  his  department, 
even  from  his  Premier.  The  Land  for  Settlements  Act  and  the 
Agricultural  Department  are  both  Mr.  McKenzie's  work.  The 
former  authorises  the  purchase  from  private  individuals  of  suit- 
able properties  to  be  subdivided  into  small  farms,  not  exceeding 
320  acres.  The  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  is  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  : 
it  is  a  law  authorising  a  State  Board  to  lend  Government  money 
at  5  per  cent,  on  leasehold  or  freehold  security.  Again,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Beeves  created  the  Labour  Department,  and,  until  1896,  looked 
after  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anyone  meddlesome 
enough  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Beeves,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
before  1896  (and  it  was  before  1896  that  nearly  all  New  Zealand's 
most  important  Labour  measures  were  first  passed)  Mr.  Seddon 
had  not  much  say  in  Labour  Legislation.  The  celebrated  Indus- 
trial Arbitration  and  Conciliation  Act,  for  example,  was  one  of 
seven  or  eight  laws  passed  by  Mr.  Beeves.  For  the  Factories 
Act,  and  for  the  Shops  and  Shop  Assistants  Act,  Mr.  Beeves  is 
also  entirely  responsible.  The  charge  perpetually  levelled  at 
Mr.  Seddon  of  "  grandmotherly  legislation "  has  therefore  no 
foundation ;  it  might  far  more  fairly  be  aimed  at  the  New 
Zealand  Agent-General. 

There  are,  however,  many  very  useful  Acts  for  which  Mr. 
Seddon  is  responsible.  He  has  a  Kaiserian  faculty  for  being 
interested  in  everything  under  his  rule,  for  in  New  Zealand  the 
people  are  ruled  by  him  almost  as  much  as  if  he  were  an  actual 
sovereign.  He  had,  for  instance,  much  to  do  with  the  Shipping 
and  Seamen's  Act,  regulating  overcrowding  on  the  steamers,  and 
providing  that  foreign  vessels,  while  engaged  in  New  Zealand 
coasting  trade,  must  pay  their  crews  the  current  rate  of  wages. 
The  dismal  prophecies  that  this  Act  would  paralyse  the  trade  of 
the  colony  have  been  in  no  way  realised.  But  at  least  once  a 
year  some  Act  is  passed  which  a  large  section  of  the  New 
Zealanders  are  quite  sure  will  bring  the  Colony  over  the  brink  of 
that  chasm  of  ruin  on  which,  according  to  them,  it  has  been 
standing  now  for  about  ten  years  past.  Another  very  useful  Act 
of  Mr.  Seddon's  is  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  Tjae  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act,  which  only  came  into  force  in  1901,  is  also  his 
child.  He  greatly  under-estimated  the  cost  of  it,  but  that  he  is 
apt  to  do ;  in  fact  he  is  quite  Bhodesian  in  his  method  of  talking 
about  money.  For  these  and  all  his  other  acts  he  has  been 
unceasingly  attacked,  but  to  all  attacks  his  attitude — at  least  out- 
wardly— is  quite  Bismarckian.  "Let  the  man  alone,  he  is  biting 
granite." 
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But  perhaps  New  Zealand  owes  most  gratitude  to  Mr.  Seddon 
for  his  action  during  the  crisis  of  1896.  In  that  year  the  Colony 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  the  Opposition  would  have  pushed 
her  right  over  the  brink.  One  night  in  Wellington  the  rumour 
was  noised  abroad  that  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  would  shut  its 
doors  next  morning.  Next  morning  the  doors  were  not  shut. 
The  Bank  authorities  meanwhile  had  approached  Mr.  Seddon 
and  told  him  that  they  must  have  a  £2,000,000  guarantee  at  once 
or  they  could  not  keep  open.  Mr.  Seddon  rose  to  the  occasion  as 
few  men  could  have  risen.  He  kept  the  House  up  all  night,  and 
forced  a  Bill  through,  and  then  through  the  Council,  a  much 
more  difficult  task,  granting  the  £2,000,000  guarantee.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  Bank  authorities  came  to  him  again  and  said  they 
must  have  another  £2,000,000  guarantee.  Mr.  Seddon  confessed 
that  he  was  much  perplexed  when  he  heard  this  ;  but  he  could 
not  afford  to  let  the  Colony  be  involved  in  financial  ruin.  Hence 
was  established  what  is  practically  a  State  bank,  with  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  £4,000,000  behind  it.  And  that  the  end  has 
justified  the  means  is  shown  by  the  present  flourishing  condition 
of  the  bank  in  question. 

It  was  during  this  critical  and  anxious  time  that  I  had  the 
only  personal  dealings  I  have  ever  had  with  Mr.  Seddon.  I  lived 
almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  House,  and  quite  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  an  ugly,  square,  wooden  building,  screened  from 
the  street  by  a  high  wooden  fence,  and  dignified  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Ministerial  Kesidence."  I  seem  to  see  Mr.  Seddon  now, 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  House — a  broad,  thick- 
set, short-necked,  burly  figure,  with  a  tall  hat  (in  a  place  where 
men  rarely  wear  such  headgear)  and  a  black  frock  coat  flying 
in  the  wind.  His  face  is  kindly,  with  strongly  marked  features, 
deeply  furrowed  brow,  and  shrewd  blue  eyes — a  materialistic  face, 
and  one  betraying  immense  force,  not  the  face  of  a  man  likely 
to  worry  about  trifles.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  plain, 
frank,  hearty  sort  of  man,  who  would  knock  you  down  but  not 
trip  you  up.  Knocking  down  he  certainly  has  done  and  does 
still ;  and  as  for  tripping  up,  a  close  observer  of  colonial  politics 
would  hardly  like  to  say  whether  Mr.  Seddon  ever  misses  a 
chance  of  tripping  up  an  enemy  if  he  can  get  it. 

No  more  astute  man  has  ever  sat  in  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment ;  no  cooler-headed,  more  profoundly  calculating  politician 
ever  opened  a  debate.  The  amount  of  force  of  character  and  of 
insensibility  to  hard  knocks  which  he  must  possess  in  order  to 
have  kept  his  position  so  long  in  such  a  colony  as  New  Zealand, 
can  probably  only  be  realised  by  those  who  have  had  some 
acquaintance  with  politics  there.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  I 
think,  that  the  stock  Opposition  criticism  that  Mr.  Seddon  likes 
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to  "  boss "  everyone  else  has  some  truth  in  it.  Mr.  Seddon, 
who  is  both  Premier  and  Colonial  Treasurer,  is  a  man  of  truly 
prodigious  activity.  He  stumps  the  country  both  during  elections 
and  at  other  times;  he  runs  up  north  into  the  King  country 
when  there  is  a  restive  chief  or  down  south  to  deliver  a  political 
speech,  or  sends  off  one  of  the  numerous  contingents ;  he  attends 
dinners  and  skips  around  at  balls,  for  he  is  not  too  old  nor  too 
stout  to  enjoy  a  waltz.  During  the  recent  royal  visit  he  was 
"here,  there  and  everywhere,"  doubtless  enjoying  himself  hugely, 
perhaps  almost  as  much  as  did  the  local  cartoonists,  who  would 
be  lost  without  him. 

Popularity-hunting  is  a  charge  frequently  levelled  at  him. 
He  is  popular  with  a  large  section,  highly  popular,  or  else  in  a 
colony  like  New  Zealand  he  could  by  no  possibility  hold  office ; 
but  his  majorities  are  too  often — well,  not  intellectual  majorities, 
and,  able  as  he  is  himself,  he  does  not  apparently  like  to  be 
surrounded  by  able  men.  Another  weakness  of  Mr,  Seddon's 
is  that  he  is  not  methodical  enough.  He  insists  upon  doing  work 
that  a  man  in  his  position  had  better  leave  to  subordinates,  himself 
merely  exercising  supervision.  As  a  consequence  there  is  often 
an  accumulation  of  work  awaiting  his  attention  which  is  apt  at 
times  to  be  dealt  with  rather  hurriedly. 

It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  the  position  of  parties  in  New 
Zealand  should  be  the  exact  reverse  of  that  in  England.  In 
England  a  strong  Tory  Government  cannot  be  put  out,  for  want 
of  an  alternative  Liberal  Government ;  in  New  Zealand  there 
is  a  Kadical  Government  whom  the  Opposition  (they  would 
be  Eadicals  in  England)  are  powerless  to  move.  Politicians 
in  New  Zealand  are  immensely  pig-headed,  and  what  a  tribute 
this  is  to  Mr.  Seddon's  force  of  character  perhaps  only  a  New 
Zealander  realises. 

I  have  now  for  five  years  viewed  the  colony  from  a  distance 
of  some  14,000  miles.  And  I  have  come  to  see  more  and  more 
plainly  one  figure  standing  out  above  all  others,  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Seddon  who,  whatever  his  faults  may  be,  is  the  one  really 
remarkable  man  in  New  Zealand  at  the  present  day. 

CONSTANCE  A.  BABNICOAT. 
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THE   LAND    SETTLEMENT    IN    SOUTH 
AFRICA 

AGRICULTURAL  SOLDIBES. 

EACH  step  taken  by  the  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa 
towards  the  solution  of  the  many  economical  and  political 
problems  surrounding  the  administration  of  the  two  new  colonies 
affords  corroborative  testimony  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Arnold  Forster's  Commission,  "  that  the  settlement  of  a 
vigorous  and  well-affected  population  upon  the  land  is  absolutely 
essential."  Indeed  so  essential,  that  its  accomplishment  should, 
as  the  Commissioners  advise,  "  be  made  possible,  if  necessary, 
by  direct  legislation."  In  order  to  induce  a  settlement  of  this 
character  it  is  not  only  desirable  to  increase  largely  the  number 
of  British  occupants  of  the  land  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Kiver  Colony,  but  such  a  settlement  "to  be  permanent  and 
satisfactory  must  be  gradual."  My  object  then  is  to  suggest  a 
plan  by  which  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  can  be 
carried  out  so  as  to  produce  the  best  possible  results. 

In  considering  the  question  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
settlement  of  a  British  population  on  the  land  in  the  new  colonies 
is  very  different  to  any  form  of  colonial  emigration  which  has 
previously  taken  place.  If  for  instance  it  were  a  matter  of 
emigration  to  Australia,  New  Zealand  or  Canada,  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  individual  settler  would  affect  himself  only,  it 
would  be  otherwise  with  the  success  or  failure  of  settlers  in  the 
Transvaal  or  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony.  Failure  on  their  part 
would  inevitably  add  to  the  difficulties  of  development  and  might 
seriously  embarrass  the  High  Commissioner. 

The  main  objects  in  view  are,  by  residence  in  the  heart  of 
the  Dutch  and  most  disaffected  districts,  to  establish  by  social 
intercourse  a  friendly  feeling  and  a  reconciliation  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  to  their  altered  position  as  British  subjects ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  create  a  military  reserve  to  be  called 
out  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  so  as  to  prevent  rebel- 
lion or  disturbance.  Accordingly  the  persons  to  be  settled 
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must  be  capable  of  rendering  efficient  service  as  soldiers  should 
the  necessity  arise,  but  primarily,  they  must  be  agriculturists 
peaceably  farming  their  land  and  pursuing  the  policy  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  in  other  words  they  are  intended  to  be  "  agricultural 
soldiers."  And  if  this  term  fitly  describes  the  most  desirable 
class  of  settler  it  obviously  suggests  he  should  be  properly  trained 
for  the  duties  he  may  have  to  perform.  Training  is  the  only  safe 
road  to  efficiency,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of 
"agricultural  soldiers,"  arrangements  should  be  put  into  opera- 
tion without  delay. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  agricultural  part  of  the  training,  it  can 
best  be  obtained  at  one  or  other  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
already  existing  in  England.  Inquiry  would  of  course  be  made  as 
to  which  of  these  establishments  are  best  equipped  for  the 
purpose ;  but  with  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  can  at  all 
events  claim  that  the  Colonial  College  at  Hollesley  Bay  is 
eminently  qualified  to  provide  the  necessary  assistance,  possessing 
as  it  does  an  estate  of  two  thousand  acres  where  mixed  farming 
on  a  large  scale  can  be  practically  learnt,  and  being  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  England.  The  system  of 
instruction  at  this  college,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  the 
last  fourteen  years,  has  been  found  to  work  well,  and  it  is 
specially  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  colonial  life.  Many 
hundreds  of  old  students  are  settled  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  engaged  in  different  branches  of  agriculture,  while  a 
considerable  number  have  served  with  distinction  and  success  in 
the  present  war,  and  some  are  filling  posts  on  the  administrative 
staffs  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Rhodesia. 

A  Board  should  be  appointed  by  Government  for  selecting  the 
men  to  be  put  into  training,  the  chief  points  to  be  aimed  at  being 
that  they  should  be  young,  of  good  character,  preferably  of  good 
family  position,  good  physique,  and  in  a  position  to  provide  some 
capital  of  their  own  to  be  invested  in  the  land  upon  which  they 
may  subsequently  be  settled.  The  cost  of  such  training  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  State  in  the  first  instance,  but  all  men 
chosen  would  be  required  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  to  proceed  to  South  Africa  when  their  training  was 
completed  and  to  settle  upon  the  land  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Government  and  administered  by 
the  Land  Board,  which,  it  is  understood,  will  be  created.  Two 
sureties  should  also  be  made  parties  to  the  agreement,  of  whom 
one  would  in  most  cases  be  a  parent,  and  they  would  be  bound 
to  repay  the  Government  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  tbe 
training  in  the  event  of  any  selected  candidate  failing  to  carry 
out  his  bond. 

The  selected  men  should  be  sent  to  one  of  the  agricultural 
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colleges  for  a  two  years'  course,  which  might  be  adapted  to  the 
special  work  each  man  was  going  out  to  do,  as,  for  instance,  and 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  practical  and  theoretic  agricultural 
instruction,  by  means  being  taken  to  bring  before  them  continual 
information  of  the  progress  of  events  in  the  colonies,  and  of  all 
matters  which  experience  would  show  to  be  necessary  and 
desirable  that  they  should  learn.  The  college  authorities  would 
naturally  adapt  themselves  to  any  particular  form  of  training  that 
the  Government  authorities  might  from  time  to  time  prescribe, 
and  amongst  other  subjects  provision  should  be  made  for  these 
students  being  taught  the  Dutch  language  as  spoken  by  the 
Boers. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  years,  after  receiving  the  required 
certificates  of  efficiency,  the  men  should  be  passed  on  to 
Aldershot  or  some  other  military  centre  to  undergo  military 
training  as  mounted  infantry  or  yeomanry.  They  should  then 
be  sent  out  to  South  Africa  and  accredited  to  the  Land  Board 
to  be  placed  on  land  previously  acquired  by  the  Government. 
The  manner  and  method  of  the  settlement,  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  settlers  should  be  placed  on  their  farms, 
and  the  extent  of  capital  they  should  be  required  to  invest,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  their  military  obligations,  are  matters  to 
be  decided  by  Government  regulations,  the  lines  of  which,  in 
many  respects,  are  already  laid  down  by  the  Arnold-Forster 
Commission.  Not  less  than  two  men  should  be  placed  upon 
each  farm,  one  of  whom  always  being  in  residence,  but 
several  farms  might  be  grouped  together  so  that  the  tenants 
may  be  of  mutual  support  and  assistance.  A  great  deal  would 
depend  upon  the  tactfulness  and  resource  of  the  British  farmers, 
and  the  influence  which  they  established  would  not  only  affect 
their  immediate  Boer  neighbours,  but  spread  further  afield  to 
other  Boer  farmers,  who,  in  turn,  would  emulate  the  improved 
methods  of  farming  which  their  kinsmen  could  not  fail  to  acquire 
from  the  British  settlers. 

Not  the  least  happy  result  of  a  college  training  such  as  I  have 
described  is  that  the  men  when  they  meet  together  in  after  life  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  have  a  certain  bond  of  union,  and  this 
is  the  case  although  they  may  not  have  been  at  the  College  during 
the  same  years.  Ar.  other  important  matter  is  that  the  settlers 
farming  and  working  on  common  lines  would  be  making  an  organised 
and  consistent  effort  towards  the  development  of  the  new  colonies. 
As  years  passed  it  would  be  wise  to  place  new  arrivals  for  a  period 
on  the  farms  of  the  earlier  settlers,  so  that  the  new  arrivals  might 
learn  the  ways  and  methods  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  most 
productive.  By  following  a  policy  of  the  kind  here  outlined,  and 
sending,  say,  one  hundred  men  out  to  South  Africa  every  year,  you 
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would  have  in  twenty  years'  time  two  thousand  men  specially 
trained,  planted  as  farmers  in  the  new  colonies,  all  of  whom 
would  be  trained  soldiers.  This  would  be  the  most  effective  and 
economical  protective  force  that  our  new  possessions  in  South 
Africa  could  possibly  have.  Of  course  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to 
train  a  larger  number,  but  it  is  matter  for  serious  consideration 
whether,  in  the  long  run,  the  more  effective  plan  is  not  to  train 
and  settle  gradually. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Arnold-Forster  Commission 
was  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  or  college  in  South 
Africa,  and  for  many  purposes  the  existence  of  such  an  institution 
would  certainly  be  valuable.  But  comparing  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  training  at  a  college  in  South  Africa  with  training  at  an 
agricultural  institution  at  home  I  think  the  balance  of  advantage 
lies  with  the  home  training.  Experience  shows  that  for  youths 
just  leaving  school  a  period  of  residence  is  required  before  it  can 
be  seen  whether  they  are  adapted  to  an  agricultural  life,  and  it  is 
far  better  to  test  them  before  they  are  sent  out  than  afterwards. 
Again,  when  men,  .to  whom  agricultural  pursuits  are  congenial, 
have  once  settled  down  to  farm  life,  they  are  not  easily  tempted 
away  from  the  career  of  their  choice.  Accordingly  men  who  had 
proved  their  aptitude  and  efficiency  at  some  agricultural  college  in 
England  might  be  relied  upon  not  to  desert  their  South  African 
farms  for  more  speculative  pursuits.  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration bearing  directly  as  it  does  on  the  question  that  although 
the  State  in  the  first  instance  would  incur  some  expense  in 
training  and  settling  the  men  on  farms,  the  whole  of  such  outlay 
would  eventually  be  recouped  by  the  farmers  themselves  by  the 
system  of  repayment  in  annual  instalments.  If  the  system  I  have 
suggested  were  consistently  carried  through  the  object  in  sight 
would  in  all  probability  be  attained  without  any  eventual  cost 
whatever  to  the  State  or  at  all  events  a  cost  which  would  be  very 
small  compared  with  the  political  results  obtained  from  a  suc- 
cessful solution  of  the  Land  Settlement  Problem. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  or  not  the  Government  can 
acquire  the  necessary  land  upon  which  to  settle  the  men  when 
trained.  This  matter,  however,  received  the  fullest  consideration 
from  the  Arnold-Forster  Commission,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
inquiries  the  Commissioners  point  out  so  many  ways  in  which 
suitable  land  can  be  obtained,  that  no  difficulty  on  that  account 
need  be  apprehended. 

And  now  let  me  sum  up  the  chief  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  putting  into  operation  the  scheme  I  have  endeavoured 
to  indicate : — 

(1)  The  settlers  would  have  a  training  which  would  make 
them  physically  strong,  resourceful,  and  independent. 
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And  all  would  work  on  the  same  lines  and  help  and 
co-operate  with,  and  keep  in  touch  with,  each  other. 

(2)  Being  in  a  position  to  contribute  at  the  outset  towards  the 

eventual  purchase  of  the  land,  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  become  permanent  settlers  than  would  be  the  case 
were  no  capital  of  their  own  invested. 

(3)  Periodical  visits  of  men  of  this  class  to  the  seat  of  Govern- 

ment would  enable  the  Authorities  to  obtain  reliable 
information  as  to  the  opinions  and  actions  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  various  outlying  districts.  In  this  way  the 
Government  would  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
country  centres  and  know  everything  that  was  going  on. 

(4)  Such  men  would  be  more  likely  than  any  other  class  of 

settler  to  farm  the  land  they  were  placed  upon  success- 
fully. And  being  able  to  teach  the  neighbouring  Boer 
farmers  how  to  farm  their  own  land  with  improved 
monetary  results  to  themselves,  they  would  acquire  more 
readily  than  other  persons  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
their  Boer  neighbours,  and  so  assist  materially  in 
bringing  about  the  abolition  of  racial  feeling. 

Having  regard  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  must 
necessarily  exist  in  the  Dutch  country  centres  in  our  new 
colonies  for  some  time  after  the  war  is  over,  it  is  only  by  a 
systematic  and  continued  settlement  of  trained  men  that  a 
maximum  of  success  can  be  secured.  Failure  and  disaster  will  I 
feel  sure  attend  any  emigration  conducted  hurriedly  and  on  lines 
similar  to  those  pursued  where  none  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attending  a  settlement  of  the  Dutch  districts  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State  existed. 

FEEDEEICK  DUTTON 

(Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the 
Colonial  College). 
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ST.   VINCENT   AND   ITS   SURROUNDINGS 

THE  recent  convulsions  of  Nature  in  the  West  Indies  have 
been  so  terrible  in  their  effect  that  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
world  must  go  forth  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Nor  do  the 
accounts  we  continue  to  receive  tend  to  lessen  our  anxiety  for 
the  future,  and  it  has  even  been  said,  not  without  authority, 
that  both  St.  Vincent  and  Martinique  may  share  the  fate  of  the 
Grenadines,  now  but  tiny  islets,  consisting  of  the  mountain-tops 
of  a  once  large  island.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  such  swift  and 
sudden  destruction ;  it  is  a  holocaust  recalling  in  its  horror  Dore's 
picture  of  the  '  Rain  of  Fire '  in  Hell  in  Dante's  '  Inferno,'  one  of 
the  torments  of  the  doomed. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Barbados,  the  islands  are  very 
lovely.  Barbados,  which,  unlike  the  other  islands,  is  quite  flat 
and  of  coral  formation,  is  the  first  port  of  call  for  the  Royal  Mail 
steamers  from  Southampton.  St.  Vincent  lies  but  110  miles 
away,  and  on  nearing  the  island  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  above 
the  town,  and  the  quaint,  red-tiled  houses  scattered  over  the 
slopes,  reminding  one  of  the  old-fashioned  toy  houses  which 
amused  us  so  much  as  children. 

In  former  times  St.  Vincent  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Caribs,  who  maintained  a  sort  of  independence  there  until  subdued 
by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  1796.  Of  late  years  the  race  has 
been  gradually  dying  out,  and  the  recent  disaster  must  have 
destroyed  the  few  that  remain,  for  the  Soufriere  mountain  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  Carib  country.  In  area  St.  Vincent  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Soufriere  lies  twelve  miles 
inland,  to  the  north  of  Kingstown,  the  capital  of  the  island,  a 
pretty  little  town  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  but  one  that  has 
seen  its  palmy  days.  To  reach  the  crater  the  traveller  has  to  go 
some  distance  by  boat,  and  then  on  horseback,  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country  making  roads  practically  impossible. 

The  last  time  I  visited  St.  Vincent  was  as  a  member  of  Lord 
Hawke's  cricket  team.  We  played  a  match  against  the  island 
Eleven,  and  though  we  won  easily  enough  in  the  end,  our 
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opponents  headed  us  on  the  first  innings,  and  for  two  days  made  a 
hard  fight.  We  played,  I  remember,  on  a  matting  wicket,  the  only 
one  I  saw  throughout  the  tour,  and  the  ground  was  like  all  West 
Indian  cricket  grounds,  a  delightful  spot.  The  people  came  in 
thousands  to  see  us  play,  for  there  is  no  keener  cricketer  than  the 
West  Indian  black,  and  the  bright  dresges  and  headgear  of  the 
women  made  up  a  picturesque  scene.  Lord  Hawke  was  a  source 
of  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  native  mind,  and  when  he  came 
out  to  bat  the  crowd  yelled  to  the  bowler  to  "give  the  lord  a 


duck,"  which  I  sorrowfully  admit  it  was  our  captain's  fate  to 
receive.  Then  followed  a  wild  scene ;  the  spectators  threw  their 
hats  in  the  air,  beat  the  ground  with  their  sticks,  and  turned 
somersaults.  In  the  second  innings  the  crowd  yelled  even  louder 
than  before  to  "  give  the  lord  another  duck,"  but  this  time  "his 
lordship  "  hit  the  bowling  all  over  the  field,  and  put  together  a 
capital  fifty-one,  a  result  which  equally  pleased  the  spectators. 
During  my  innings  I  made  a  drive  which  knocked  a  tray  full  of 
cakes  clean  off  the  head  of  a  black  lady  who  was  standing  near 
the  ropes.  The  cakes  fell  in  all  directions,  and  then  ensued  a 
regular  scramble  amidst  laughter  and  shouting  and  general  good 
temper.  Incidents  like  these  serve  to  show  the  buoyant  nature 
of  the  natives.  Their  loyalty  is  beyond  dispute ;  many  of  them 
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brought  Union  Jacks  on  to  the  field  fastened  to  the  end  of 
bamboo  sticks  which  they  waved  about,  shouting  the  while,  with 
a  true  patriotic  ring,  "  England  for  ever."  One  of  the  St.  Vincent 
team,  Ivan,  a  Carib,  batted  exceedingly  well  for  sixty-two,  but  I 
fear,  poor  fellow,  he  will  never  play  cricket  again,  as  he  came 
from  the  Soufriere  region. 

The  following  extract  from  the  diary  of  Governor  Sir  George 
Hill  describing  his  landing  at  St.  Vincent  seventy-one  years  ago 
is  interesting. 

Monday,  IQth  January,  1831. — H.M.S.  Galatea. — Captain  Charles  Napier. 
— Soon  after  daylight  St.  Vincent  in  sight,  on  nearer  approach,  the  wooded 
hills  and  the  rich  verdure  of  the  valleys  presented  a  beauteous  island  prospect. 
We  sailed  along  the  windward  coast  close  to  the  shore,  ornamented  by  the 
bays  and  creeks  and  country  residences  of  the  planters.  We  rounded  the 
south-east  point  of  Kingston  Bay,  anchoring  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  shore.  A  number  of  gentlemen  came  on  board  to  congratulate  me  on 
arrival.  We  arranged  to  go  this  day  on  shore  incog. :  which  we  did  dining 
with  Sir  William  Shutt  at  the  Government  House,  where  we  slept. 

Tuesday,  11th  January. — I  went  on  board,  dressed,  visited  gun-room, 
returned  thanks  for  polite  attentions  .  .  .  and  at  12  o'clock  came  on  shore 
in  state  in  frigate's  14-oared  barge.  Yards  of  frigate  manned.  Salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  both  from  frigate  and  batteries.  Streets  lined  with  regulars 
and  militia,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  excellent  appearance ;  proceeded  to 
Council,  sworn  into  office,  assumed  the  Government,  which  was  announced 
by  another  discharge  of  twenty-one  guns,  swore  the  Council  into  office,  doors 
then  thrown  open,  many  gentlemen  presented  to  me.  I  returned  to  Govern- 
ment House,  through  streets  lined  as  before. 

About  thirty-six  gentlemen  whom  Sir  William  had  invited  to  meet  me, 
including  Captain  Napier  and  the  officers  of  the  Galatea,  dined.  Some  of  the 
party  remained  until  a  late  hour,  the  entertainment  was  cheerful — eight  of  the 
midshipmen  enjoyed  it  particularly! 

The  last  eruption  in  St.  Vincent  was  on  April  30,  1812.  It 
was  preceded  a  few  weeks  earlier  by  the  fearful  earthquake  in 
Caracas  which  destroyed  more  than  half  the  town.  During  the 
1812  eruption  ashes  from  the  Soufriere  fell  in  Barbados,  an 
event  which  causes  that  year  to  be  still  talked  of  as  "  the  year  of 
the  dust."  Curiously  enough  the  sugar  crop  of  the  year  following 
was  an  excellent  one,  believed  to  be  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
ashes.  A  similar  condition  of  things  has  happened  again,  to 
judge  from  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  a  friend  in 
Barbados.  "  On  Wednesday  (May  7),"  he  writes,  "  quite  early 
in  the  afternoon  we  heard  three  explosions.  It  then  became 
intensely  hot  so  that  I  feared  an  earthquake.  Then  the  dust 
began  to  fall,  and  continued  through  the  night  and  the  next  day. 
It  lay  thick  over  everything  in  the  house,  the  ground  all  about 
was  covered  with  a  fine  brown-grey  dust.  House-tops  and  trees 
were  heavy  with  it.  At  mid-day  on  Thursday  (May  8)  the  sun 
was  still  invisible.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  two  and  a  half 
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million  tons  of  dust  fell  on  the  island  in  the  twelve  hours  between 
4  P.M.  on  Wednesday  May  7th  and  4  P.M.  on  Thursday  May  8th." 

The  Soufriere  mountain,  rising  some  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  the  most  northerly  of  the  lofty  chain  running  through  the 
centre  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  On  the  south  side  is  a  lake  of 
fuming  sulphur,  about  a  mile  in  diameter  and  between  400  and 
500  feet  deep.  The  country  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
Soufriere  is  densely  wooded.  Latest  accounts  say  that  an 
apparently  extinct  crater  in  the  Marraquia  valley  shows  signs  of 
activity.  The  Marraquia  valley  is  but  six  miles  N.E.  of  Kings- 
town, and  fears  are  expressed  that  Kingstown  may  suffer  a 
similar  fate  to  St.  Pierre  and  be  "  blotted  out  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye." 

Almost  due  north  of  St.  Vincent,  and  some  thirty  miles 
distant,  lies  St.  Lucia,  which  though  of  a  volcanic  nature  has 
fortunately  suffered  no  harm.  St.  Lucia  was  at  one  time  French, 
but  Lord  Eodney  took  it  in  1778.  By  the  Peace  of  Versailles 
the  island  was  restored  to  France,  but  was  retaken  in  1796  by 
Sir  Kalph  Abercromby  and  has  ever  since  remained  British. 
It  is  a  beautiful  mountainous  island,  and  the  coaling  station  of 
our  fleet  in  those  seas.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow, 
and  the  heights  which  rise  sheer  out  of  the  water  are  admirably 
suited  for  fortifications.  Once  through  the  entrance  the  visitor 
is  in  a  beautiful  land-locked  bay,  where  a  large  fleet  might 
lie  at  anchor.  It  was  here  in  Castries,  the  capital,  that  Lord 
Eodney  collected  the  fleet  which  fought  and  won  the  great  battle 
with  De  Grasse  120  years  ago.  There  are  thirty  feet  of  water 
alongside  the  quay,  so  that  the  largest  ships  can  come  alongside 
and  coal.  H.M.S.  Talbot  was  coaling  the  morning  we  steamed 
in,  and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  black  women  carrying 
the  baskets  of  coal  on  their  heads,  chattering  and  joking,  and 
evidently  in  great  spirits;  the  black  men  looking  on,  lazily 
basking  in  the  sunshine,  for  the  West  Indian  negro  does  not 
work  when  he  can  get  a  woman  to  work  for  him. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  island  are  the  "  Pitons,"  two 
mountains  rising  straight  out  of  the  sea  and  shaped  like  sugar- 
loaves;  one  is  3000  feet  high,  the  other  a  few  feet  lower. 
Tradition  says  that  four  English  sailors  tried  to  climb  them, 
but  were  never  seen  again,  having  fallen,  it  was  supposed,  a  prey 
to  the  fer  de  lance,  perhaps  the  deadliest  snake  in  the  world. 
At  one  time  St.  Lucia  was  so  overrun  by  the  fer  de  lance  that 
the  Government  put  a  price  on  the  head  of  every  one  caught, 
dead  or  alive.  Later  the  mongoose  was  introduced,  but  it  is  said 
found  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  was  not  too  keen 
to  get  to  close  quarters.  The  fer  de  lance  is  about  twenty  inches 
in  length,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
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snakes  that  will  not  get  out  of  your  way ;  he  is  best  avoided  at 
all  times.  At  St.  Lucia  we  played  a  cricket  match,  defeating  the 
island  Eleven  easily.  In  the  course  of  the  game  G.  E.  Bardswell 
made  a  great  catch  at  short  slip  and  was  warmly  congratulated  by 
his  victim — a  stalwart  black  bombardier  of  the  Garrison  Artillery 
— on  his  wonderful  eyesight.  "  Only  a  gentleman  with  the  vision 
of  an  eagle,"  said  the  black,  "  could  have  made  a  catch  like  that." 
One  of  our  opponents — also  a  black  man— who  rejoiced  in  the 
romantic  name  of  Komeo,  made  an  extraordinarily  good  catch  in 
the  long  field.  The  island  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
way ;  docks  were  being  built,  the  harbour  was  full  of  shipping, 
and  everything  was  bustle  and  activity. 

Steaming  north  from  St.  Lucia,  one  passes  Pigeon  Island, 
where  Eodney's  fleet  lay  before  the  action,  and  a  little  farther 
on  is  the  rock  from  which,  through  hia  telescope,  he  watched 
the  French  admiral  come  out  of  Martinique,  and  gave  the 
signal  to  his  fleet  to  chase.  Martinique  itself  is  within  sight  of 
St.  Lucia,  and  under  shelter  of  Martinique  is  Diamond  Eock, 
600  feet  high,  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 
Lord  Howe  took  possession  of  it,  and  sent  guns  and  a  score  of 
men  in  charge  of  a  midshipman  to  the  top.  This  force  held 
the  post  for  many  months,  but  were  eventually  starved  out, 
and  had  to  capitulate  to  the  French.  Leaving  St.  Pierre  for 
Dominica,  the  traveller  steams  through  classic  regions,  for  in 
these  waters  just  120  years  ago  was  fought  a  naval  battle  which 
saved  the  British  Empire.  On  April  12,  1782,  Eodney  completely 
destroyed  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse.  The  British  admiral 
had  been  denounced  by  Fox  and  Burke,  and  his  recall  was  on  the 
way.  It  was  shortly  after  the  capitulation  of  York  Town,  and 
the  Government  were  on  the  point  of  concluding  a  dishonourable 
peace,  but  before  the  letter  of  recall  could  reach  him,  Eodney 
had  fought  and  beaten  the  French.  Before  Eodney's  victory, 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Lucia  and 
Trinidad,  which  then  belonged  to  Spain,  were  in  the  proud 
possession  of  De  Grasse. 

Dominica,  said  by  many  to  be  the  most  beautiful  island 
in  the  West  Indies,  lies  between  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe. 
The  French  took  it  originally  from  the  Spaniards,  and  Eodney 
took  it  for  us.  The  mountains  of  Dominica  are  in  sight  of 
Martinique  and  range,  as  a  general  rule,  from  4000  to  5000  feet 
in  height,  while  Mount  Diablot  is  nearly  6000  feet  high.  The 
island  is  distinctly  volcanic.  There  are  sulphur  springs,  boiling 
water  fountains,  and  a  boiling  lake.  Mount  Diablot  is  called 
after  a  great  black  bird  somewhat  like  a  raven,  which  lives  in 
holes  all  day  and  at  night-time  goes  down  to  the  sea  to  prey  on 
the  fish.  Eoseau,  the  capital,  is  beautifully  situated,  and  though 
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the  harbour  is  an  open  roadstead,  there  is  very  seldom  swel 
enough  to  inconvenience  the  landing  of  passengers  and  cargo. 

The  West  Indian  seas  are  full  of  romance.  There  Drake  and 
Hawkins  sailed ;  there  Penn  and  Venables,  Nelson  and  Howe 
have  hoisted  their  flags.  As  Froude  says  in  *  The  English  in  the 
West  Indies/  "the  Caribbean  Sea  was  the  cradle  of  the  naval 
empire  of  Great  Britain."  And  he  adds:  "If  ever  the  naval 
exploits  of  this  country  are  done  into  an  epic  poem — and  since 
the  Iliad  there  has  been  no  subject  better  fitted  for  such  treatment 
or  better  deserving  it — the  West  Indies  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
most  brilliant  cantos." 

PELHAM  F.  WAKNEE. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 

MANY  words  have  changed  or  enlarged  their  meanings  since 
steam  and  electricity  revolutionised  our  relation  to  time  and 
space.  When  Gulliver,  through  the  kindly  offices  of  the 
Governor  of  Glubbdubrib,  interviewed  statesmen  and  politicians 
of  various  historical  epochs,  he  classed  only  such  figures  as 
Socrates,  Brutus,  Epaminondas,  Caesar  and  Hannibal  among  the 
ancients,  regarding  persons  of  great  fame  who  had  flourished 
within  a  century  or  two  of  his  own  period  as  quite  modern 
celebrities.  But  to-day  the  events  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
back  are  already  ancient  history,  and  a  man  must  make  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  his  race  to  be  clearly  remembered  by 
many  outside  his  own  circle  of  friends  and  relations  even  ten 
years  after  he  has  crossed  that  frontier  whence  no  one,  always 
excepting  King  Hamlet  of  Denmark,  ever  returns — in  an  objective 
form. 

To  the  mind's  eye  of  any  person  with  the  inclination  for  such 
private  seances,  departed  forms  often  come  back,  while  voices 
that  have  long  been  silent  are  heard  again  by  the  mind's  ear  as 
clearly  as  they  were  once  heard  through  the  physical  vibration 
of  sound  waves.  I  purpose  here  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few 
personalities  that  for  one  reason  or  another  stand  out  in  my  own 
memory  among  the  crowd  of  Peers  who  have  passed  beyond 
the  bar  of  mortality  during  the  last  two  decades.  Crossing  the 
central  lobby  at  Westminster,  wherein  Lord  John  Eussell  and 
Lord  Iddesleigh  stand,  turned  into  stone,  to  remind  our  politicians 
of  the  changes  that  have  come  over  the  spirits  of  both,  or  rather 
of  all  the  parties  in  the  State,  let  us  in  imagination  enter  the 
Upper  House  of  the  Legislature,  and,  helped  by  the  environment, 
call  up  the  shades  of  some  who  have  left  their  titles  to  be  borne 
by  other  men,  or  perhaps  to  vanish  altogether  from  the  peerage. 

How  polished,  how  urbane,  is  the  statesman  who  rises  first 
before  us,  opening  a  red  despatch  box  with  a  key  that  hangs  at 
the  end  of  a  slender  chain,  and  extracting  some  sheets  of  note- 
paper  which  he  places  on  the  table  in  front.  Lord  Granville  smiles 
blandly  at  the  peers  seated  upon  the  opposition  front  bench,  and 
commences  his  speech,  probably  with  a  joke  about  something 
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that  has  been  said  by  a  certain  "  Noble  Marquis,"  who  with  arms 
folded,  head  thrown  back,  and  knees  working  up  and  down  as 
though  he  were  driving  a  sewing  machine,  smiles  in  response 
without  looking  at  the  author  of  the  jest.  The  orator,  before 
continuing  his  observations,  takes  two  steps  backward  and  two 
forward,  thus  returning  to  his  former  position,  and  lays  the  palms 
of  both  hands  flat  upon  the  table.  This  manoeuvre,  executed 
with  all  possible  grace,  is  repeated  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
period  of  the  speech.  He  speaks  softly,  and  can  only  be  heard 
with  ease  by  those  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood.  There 
never  was  a  pleasanter- looking  man  than  Lord  Granville ; 
with  white  hair  inclined  to  curl,  clean-shaven,  save  for  a 
little  trimly-cut  whisker  on  either  side,  ruddy  cheeked,  neatly 
dressed  in  smooth  black  with  a  beautifully  tied  bow  of  soft 
black  silk,  he  was  the  very  embodiment  of  genial  optimism 
clothed  in  the  raiment  of  woe.  The  "  Problems  of  the  Age," 
religious,  social  and  political,  were  powerless  to  ruffle  that  serene 
countenance,  and  this  serenity,  if  it  had  its  drawbacks  in  the 
opinion  of  restless  reformers,  was  perhaps  valuable  in  a  Foreign 
Secretary.  Ambassadors  of  great  Powers,  coming  with  demands 
for  redress  for  injured  subjects  in  far-off  countries,  or  protests 
against  annexations  of  new  territories,  must  surely  have  been 
sometimes  softened  by  the  balmy  air  of  Lord  Granville,  and  the 
sunny  radiance  of  his  face. 

A  strange  form  gets  up  from  a  back  bench,  and  places  a  glass 
of  water  in  dangerous  insecurity  on  the  seat  beside.  This  solemn 
personage  thrusts  his  right  hand  into  the  breast  of  his  ill-fitting 
frock  coat,  and,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  pours  forth  a  dreary 
oration  on  the  Eastern  Question.  Swaying  his  body  to  and  fro, 
and  speaking  in  tones  which  to  the  uninitiated  stranger  must 
have  appeared  impressive,  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell,  once 
or  twice  in  a  session,  relieved  his  mind  of  his  pent-up  anxieties 
concerning  the  position  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  or  of  Austria 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  matters  which  really  seemed  to  cause 
him  great  uneasiness.  His  Cassandra-like  speeches  were  rarely, 
if  ever,  answered  in  a  serious  spirit  by  the  foreign  ministers  of 
either  party;  but  this  did  not  trouble  Lord  Stratheden,  who, 
conscious  of  duty  accomplished,  stalked  away  to  doze  in  an 
accustomed  corner  of  the  Peers'  Gallery  in  the  Lower  House, 
wherein,  wrapped  in  a  rough  grey  ulster,  he  remained  immovable 
until  the  dinner  hour  approached.  Then,  rousing  himself  by  an 
effort  of  the  will,  he  went  home  in  a  four-wheeled  cab,  looking  so 
gloomy  and  pre-occupied  that  the  loiterers  in  Palace  Yard  fancied 
he  must  be  some  great  minister  who  had  resigned  his  office,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  Fleet  Street  to  give  the  news  to  his  particular 
organ  in  the  press. 

2  M  2 
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On  the  front  opposition  bench  sits  Lord  Malmesbury,  once 
a  somewhat  remarkable  chieftain  at  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
almost  forgotten  for  years  before  his  death,  till  he  recalled 
himself  to  memory  by  publishing  his  rather  indiscreet  '  Memoirs 
of  an  Ex-Minister,'  in  1884.  He  was  but  an  occasional  visitor  in 
his  later  days  to  the  House  of  Peers.  Unkempt  in  appearance, 
rough  of  hair  and  of  beard,  and,  with  bent  back,  he  was  the  very 
antithesis  of  Lord  Eversley  who,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of 
ninety  or  thereabouts,  still  bore  himself  with  that  lofty  and  erect 
carriage  which,  in  former  years,  had  made  "  Mr.  Speaker  Shaw 
Lefevre  "  the  most  imposing  of  presidents  in  "  another  place." 

A  typical,  old-fashioned  English  gentleman  attracts  our 
attention,  Lord  Powis,  with  his  benevolent  countenance,  his 
snuff-coloured  coat,  his  fanciful  waistcoat  and  his  high  black  silk 
stock.  He  might,  with  two  other  wearers  of  the  Georgian  stock, 
Lord  Waveney  and  Lord  Winchester — ruddy-haired  and  delight- 
fully apple-cheeked — have  walked  straight  out  of  some  illustration 
by  Cruikshank  or  by  "Phiz."  Lord  Powis,  by  the  way,  was 
one  of  the  last  householders  of  London — not  being  professional 
men  or  lodging-house  keepers — to  place  his  name  on  a  brass  plate 
on  his  front  door.  Such  memorials  of  the  past,  in  common  with 
link-quenchers  on  railings,  and  outside  lamps  attached  to  the 
walls  of  houses,  are  becoming  very  rare. 

More  old-fashioned,  in  some  respects,  than  any  of  these,  is 
Lord  Eedesdale,  who  so  long  and  so  ably  filled  the  post  of  Chair- 
man of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  which  he  was  far 
more  truly  the  Speaker  than  any  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  who  came 
and  went  during  his  tenure  of  office.  Lord  Eedesdale  usually  wore 
a  dress  coat  of  an  ancient  cut,  whether  he  was  in  his  favourite 
chair  in  the  bow  window  of  White's  Club  in  the  morning  or  on 
the  end  of  a  woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords  later  in  the  day. 
On  a  cold  afternoon  in  winter  you  would  meet  this  old  gentleman 
toddling  down  to  his  work  in  his  swallow-tailed  garment,  without 
overcoat  or  wrap  of  any  description.  He  was  one  of  the  many  of 
whom  it  has  been  told  that  they  have  been  mistaken  for  their 
own  butlers,  but  there  was  certainly  nothing  suggestive  of  a 
servant — beyond  the  dress  coat  in  the  morning — in  Lord  Redes- 
dale's  appearance.  To  see  and  to  hear  him  pass  a  bill  through 
committee — and  he  really  was  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  many  bills — 
was  a  lesson  in  the  despatch  of  business  which  one  was  not  likely 
to  forget.  "  Clauses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14  be 
agreed  to ;  as  many  as  are  of  that  opinion  say  content,  contrary 
not  content,  the  contents  have  it,"  he  would  say  in  one  breath, 
and  the  thing  was  done. 

And  what  a  familiar  and  venerable  figure  is  that  of  him,  who, 
once  at  least  in  every  session,  for  a  few  years  in  the  Upper  House, 
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and  for  many  in  "  another  place,"  rose  to  call  attention  to  the 
"incidence  of  the  income  tax,"  and  who,  alas,  left  the  world 
without  having  received  a  satisfactory  answer  from  any  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  or  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whatever.  Mr. 
Hubbard — he  became  Lord  Addington  in  his  closing  years — was 
in  appearance  the  typical  "good  old  man"  of  melodrama.  But 
he  had  none  of  the  financial  incapacity  of  his  stage  prototype,  and 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  become  involved  in  any  of 
the  rotten  banks  and  companies  which  almost  invariably  bring 
ruin  and  misery  to  the  white-haired  worthy  of  the  stage.  "  Mother 
Hubbard  "  was  as  old-fashioned  in  dress  as  in  thought,  and  never 
gave  up  the  shape  of  hat  that  was  in  vogue  in  his  youth. 
Viewed  from  front,  back,  or  side,  all  the  lines  of  his  headgear 
were  perfectly  straight. 

There  is  something  to  be  written  on  the  philosophy  of  parlia- 
mentary tall  hats.  Without  defying  precedent  as  does  the  travelling 
cap  of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  the  tourist  hat  of  Mr.  Davitt,  or  the  famous 
wideawake  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen — who  had  a  special  dis- 
pensation from  Mr.  Speaker  to  wear  his  comfortable  soft  felt — there 
have  been  peculiarities  enough  about  the  perfectly  constitutional 
hats  of  peers,  knights  of  the  shire  and  burgesses,  to  form  topics  for 
a  treatise  of  considerable  length.  For  example,  and  keeping  within 
the  limits  of  this  article,  was  there  ever  a  more  wonderful  con- 
struction in  tall  hat  building  than  the  head-covering  of  the  late 
and  last  occupant  of  that  lucrative  sinecure  office,  the  Middlesex 
Land  Registry,  Lord  Truro,  the  inventor  of  the  Universal  In- 
formation Bureau.  It  was  a  very  tower  of  Babel  among  hats. 
Its  top,  if  it  did  not  reach  the  heavens,  went  very  far  in  that 
direction,  and  how  its  owner  [and  occupant  ever  got  in  or  out 
of  a  carriage  without  knocking  it  off  was  difficult  to  conceive. 
The  glossiest  hat  I  ever  saw  or  ever  expect  to  see  was  that  of 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  The  sword  Excalibur  may  have 
glistened  with  its  topaz  lights,  but  I  cannot  believe  they  were 
more  dazzling  than  the  sheen  of  this  marvellous  hat.  Parisians 
talk  of  a  chapeau  d  huit  reflets.  Lord  Hardwicke's  must  surely 
have  shown  fifty  at  the  least.  One  word  more  concerning  hats. 
I  only  once  saw  a  "  bowler  "  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  no 
Eadical  peer,  no  scorner  of  tradition,  who  came  in  one  day  in  so 
unorthodox  a  hat,  but  the  seventh  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
recipient,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  of  that  famous  letter 
from  Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  was  among  the  most  notable 
political  manifestoes  of  our  time.  Enough  of  hats  for  the  present, 
let  us  turn  again  to  their  wearers. 

The  reference  to  the  sword  of  King  Arthur  brings  vividly  back 
to  me  the  only  occasion — as  I  think — on  which  the  poet  of  the 
"  Idylls  of  the  King"  ever  voted  in  Parliament.  It  was  on  the 
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second  reading  of  the  Franchise  Bill  of  1884,  and  the  singer  who 
wished  to  see  "  the  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet,"  came  down 
to  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  those  whose  trust  in  the  people  was 
exemplified  in  the  further  enlargement  of  the  electorate.  Lord 
Tennyson  sat  on  one  of  the  cross-benches  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  debate,  and,  when  the  division  was  called,  Lord 
Houghton,  who  combined,  for  Tennyson,  the  three  qualities  of 
friendship,  poetry,  and  political  sympathy,  took  his  arm,  and  led 
him  safely  through  the  division  lobby. 

"  By  some  train  of  memory  the  first  Lord  Tollemache,  widely 
known  as  the  model  landlord  of  a  model  estate,  now  comes  into 
view.  He  possessed  two  outward  characteristics  in  which,  if  it 
might  be  an  exaggeration  to  write  that  "  none  but  himself  could 
be  his  parallel,"  he  had,  at  any  rate,  no  rivals  that  I  can  call  to 
mind.  One  was  that  his  old,  intelligent,  kindly  face  was  adorned 
by  neatly-curled  whiskers,  such  as  one  sees  in  many  pictures  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  each  whisker  forming  a  single 
smoothly-rounded  curl.  Another  was  that  he  would  drive  down 
to  the  House  in  a  curricle,  a  two-wheeled  vehicle  drawn  by  two 
spirited  horses  placed  abreast,  and  not  tandem-wise.  The  metal- 
work  of  the  rather  elaborate  harness  proper  to  a  curricle  was  of 
shining  silver,  and  the  appearance  of  the  whole  "turn-out," 
crowned  by  the  old-fashioned  face  of  its  driver,  was  as  attractive 
as  it  was  unusual. 

One  cannot  revisit  in  fancy  the  House  of  Lords  of  those  days 
without  observing  the  leonine  head,  and  hearing  the  sonorous 
tones,  of  the  eighth  Duke  of  Argyll.  He  stands  up  before  us  to 
take  part  in  some  debate  on  home  or  foreign  policy,  and  his 
widely-recognised  position  as  the  finest  orator  of  the  House  is 
readily  conceded  as  we  listen  to  the  rolling  periods  and  resonant 
delivery  of  his  speech.  Sometimes  the  matter  was  worthy  of  the 
manner,  but  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  others  besides  myself 
who,  having  listened  with  keen  admiration  to  a  speech  from  the 
noble  Duke  on  an  afternoon,  have  wondered  the  next  morning, 
when  they  read  his  words  in  the  newspaper,  what  there  was  in 
them  to  make  so  deep  an  impression.  Lord  Eosebery,  in  a 
moment  of  irritation  it  may  be,  once  publicly  and  alliteratively 
described  the  Duke  as  "a  portentous  political  pedagogue." 
Certainly  there  was  a  strong  suggestion  of  a  superior  being 
lecturing  his  inferiors  about  some  of  his  utterances.  But  so 
far  as  my  recollection  goes,  it  was  more  by  the  delivery  than  the 
actual  words  that  the  suggestion  was  conveyed.  The  Duke's 
face,  clean-shaven  save  for  straggling  whiskers,  almost  invariably 
bore  an  expression  of  great  severity,  produced  by  the  downward 
curve  of  the  thin  lips,  the  strong,  squarely-moulded  chin,  and  the 
deeply-marked  lines  from  the  nostrils  to  the  cheeks.  His  voice 
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was  deep  and,  without  being  harsh,  was  certainly  gruff.  He  did 
somehow  give  a  "portentous"  air  to  remarks  which,  when  seen 
in  cold  print,  did  not  seem  unduly  self-assertive  or  pedagogic. 

The  mention  of  fine  oratory  brings  before  me  one  who  was 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  modern  Swift  in  irony  and  force  of 
expression,  but  who,  while  unquestionably  gifted  with  a  power 
of  sarcasm  sometimes  distressing  to  his  opponents,  and  with  a 
great  capacity  for  ready  and  most  entertaining  speech,  was  only 
less  far  below  the  wit  of  "  the  terrible  dean  "  than  he  was  above 
the  spiteful  and  scurrilous  language  of  that  immense  intellect  and 
strange  ornament  of  the  church.  I  am  looking,  as  many  of  my 
readers  will  know  without  my  naming  him,  at  William  Connor 
Magee,  who  died  Archbishop  of  York,  but  who  is  remembered  as 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  an  office  which  he  filled  until  within 
three  months  of  his  death.  The  most  amusing  speech  I  remember 
to  have  heard  from  his  lips  was  in  some  discussion  on  the 
"  free  pew  "  question.  I  forget  what  his  argument  was,  but  he 
told  an  incidental  story  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  published, 
apart  from  any  contemporary  report  of  the  speech  in  which  it 
may  have  been  included.  The  Bishop  said  that  he  was  once  a 
curate  in  a  parish  where  the  "  squire's  pew  "  was  a  commodious 
and  strictly  preserved  property.  The  squire  was  a  bachelor,  and 
on  the  occasion  in  question  was  the  only  attendant  from  the 
Manor  House.  The  church,  owing  to  an  episcopal  visitation, 
was  crowded  by  clergy  and  laymen  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  the  clerk  ventured  to  put  an  aged  stranger,  who  had  walked 
many  a  weary  mile,  into  the  far  corner  of  this  ultra-private 
enclosure.  Immediately  after  the  service  the  squire  came  fuming 
into  the  vestry,  and  cried,  "  Mr.  Magee,  a  disgraceful  thing  has 
happened.  A  fellow  has  actually  been  shown  into  my  pew." 
Magee  mildly  suggested  that  as  there  was  no  other  place  un- 
occupied, the  stranger  was  old  and  weary,  and  the  pew  held  twelve 
people,  with  only  one  other  person  to  fill  it,  he  hoped  the  clerk's 
offence,  for  that  one  occasion,  might  perhaps  be  pardoned. 
"  Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  the  angry  squire.  "  But  I  paid  the 
fellow  out,"  he  added.  "  How  was  that,"  asked  the  curate,  rather 
alarmed.  "Well,  I  could  not  turn  him  out  during  the  service, 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  do.  I  sat  on  his  hat !  " 

But  I  must  not  get  back  again  to  hats.  Probably  it  is  the 
allusion  to  manorial  rights  that  brings  the  first  and  indeed  the 
only  Lord  Bramwell  upon  the  scene.  He  was  a  tremendous 
stickler  for  vested  interests,  and  to  hear  him  demolish  the 
specious  arguments  and  the  windy  platitudes  of  some  ardent  but 
illogical  advocate  of  spoliation  in  any  guise  was  an  agreeable 
interlude  for  many  a  tired  listener  to  the  commonplaces  of  debate. 
His  venerable  face  was  seamed  like  a  walnut ;  his  eyes  were 
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scarcely  visible,  so  nearly  were  the  lids  drawn  together,  though 
the  last  idea  anyone  could  have  entertained  of  him  was  that  he 
was  dropping  off  to  sleep.  His  fault  was,  perhaps,  inseparable 
from  his  history.  After  a  long  career  as  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  judge,  he  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  lose  all  appearance 
of  the  oracle,  and  there  was  usually  a  suggestion  in  his  tone  and 
language  that  when  he  had  summed  up  his  own  opinions  to  the 
court,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  than  to  record  a  verdict 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  had  spoken.  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
was  the  least  arrogance  in  his  manner.  It  was  merely  that  he 
spoke  as  from  the  inner  bar  or  the  bench,  rather  than  from  the 
floor  of  a  House  of  Parliament.  Another  eminent  lawyer  we  may 
see  in  the  House  of  that  time  is  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge, 
who,  in  strong  contrast  to  his  elder  brother  of  the  bench,  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  he  addressed  the  House  spoke  with  a  suave 
humility  that  was  almost  disconcerting  to  a  speaker  on  the  other 
side  who  followed  in  the  debate. 

I  can  see  only, one  peer  who,  within  my  recollection,  rarely 
sat  on  one  of  the  red  benches,  though  a  frequent  attendant  at 
the  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  the  venerable-looking 
and  eccentric  Lord  Denman,  who  took  his  place  day  by  day  on 
one  of  the  woolsacks  near  the  table,  and  whose  speeches  were 
nearly  as  unintelligible  as  his  handwriting — a  specimen  of  which, 
I  believe,  is  preserved  at  St.  Martin 's-le-Grand  as  an  example 
of  the  stupendous  difficulties  with  which  the  Post  Office  has  to 
contend  at  times.  He  rarely  succeeded  in  drawing  any  reply  from 
Ministers,  and  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  questions  that 
you  cannot  in  the  least  understand.  I  remember  one  occasion 
when  this  ancient  peer,  who  in  earlier  days  must  have  been 
almost  as  handsome  as  his  brother  the  Judge,  was  so  aggravated 
by  the  indifference  with  which  his  remarks  were  received  by  the 
Government,  that,  in  language  for  once  quite  plain  to  the  dullest 
understanding,  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  kick  the  Prime 
Minister !  There  was  something  truly  pathetic  in  the  continual 
efforts  of  this  time-battered,  deaf  old  man  to  arouse  the  attention 
of  the  House,  and  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  he  regarded  his 
fellow  peers  precisely  as  Jonah  regarded  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh. 
He  has  long  since  vanished  from  his  accustomed  place  on  the 
judge's  woolsack.  But  as  I  write  he  sits  before  me,  with  his 
silvery- white  hair  ruffled  up,  holding  on  his  knees  some  antiquated 
volume  of  'Hansard,'  wherein  he  is  eagerly  searching  for  facts 
with  which  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  a  speaker  whose  arguments 
he  is  too  deaf  to  understand. 

W.  H.  HELM. 
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NOTES    ON   INSURANCE 

How  AND  WHEEE  TO  BOEKOW  MONEY. 

A  WANT  of  money,  temporary  or  chronic,  is  common  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  The  richest  in  the  land  sometimes 
find  the  whole  of  their  revenues  anticipated  for  expenses  which 
must  be  incurred.  Even  they  must  occasionally  repair  to  the 
family  solicitor  or  to  the  moneylender.  Others — and  these  in 
large  numbers — seek  capital  for  less  worthy  purposes.  Would-be 
financiers,  speculators,  and  gamblers  appeal  to  the  public  pocket ; 
the  first  with  the  re-incarnated  business  which  has  but  a  glimmer 
of  promise  in  its  composition ;  the  second  with  a  venture  in  an 
entirely  uncultivated  sphere  which  shows  an  assured  future  ac- 
cording to  a  series  of  admirable  deductions ;  and  the  third  by  some 
new  scheme  of  gambling  proven  by  theory,  though  never  by 
practice  to  be  infallibly  successful  in  its  results.  All  these  schemes 
await  but  the  aid  of  capital  to  make  them  successful. 

With  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  borrowers  this  article 
has  little  to  do.  The  rich  find  no  difficulty  in  meeting  their 
wants,  for  their  credit  is  of  the  best ;  the  others  find  it  hard  to 
glean  from  those  who  know  the  squalls  and  rocks  of  the  sea  of 
finance,  though,  unfortunately,  they  often  gain  their  ends  from 
men  less  wise.  The  class,  however,  which  requires  capital  for 
the  most  worthy  and  legitimate  purposes  is  the  one  which  often 
cannot  obtain  a  loan  upon  reasonable  terms.  I  refer  to  the 
commercial  class,  more  particularly  to  the  men  owning  sound 
businesses  of  small  dimensions.  It  is  common  knowledge  to 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  creation  of  a  business  that  as  it 
progresses  unexpected  opportunities  for  its  favourable  develop- 
ment continually  occur.  If  each  chance  could  be  seized,  the 
business  would  rapidly  grow.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
opportunities  in  commerce  are  opportunities  wherein  capital 
plays  a  major  part,  and  it  is  because  the  requisite  capital  is  not 
available  that  an  exceptional  chance  must  often  be  suffered  to 
pass  unaccepted.  In  such  cases  capital  would  not  be  advanced 
by  the  banker  because  it  could  probably  not  be  repaid  as  promptly 
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as  the  banker  would  wish.  I  know  several  instances  where 
the  solicitor  has  made  the  advance,  but  exceptional  circum- 
stances were  invariably  connected  with  each  case.  The  ready 
source  for  most  borrowers  is  the  moneylender ;  but  as  he  is  not 
as  a  rule  either  generous  or  sympathetic  in  his  conditions,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  commercial  men  hesitate  to  do  business  with 
him.  The  need  of  capital  in  commerce — that  is,  of  small  amounts 
for  small  firms — is  so  great  that  one  rather  wonders  that  some 
wealthy  and  fair-dealing  institution  has  not  been  created  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  meeting  this  demand.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  such  institution  exists  at  present,  but  much  of  the  ground  is 
now  covered  by  the  best  life  offices  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
propose  to  explain  the  two  principal  schemes. 

I. 

For  years  the  Companies  have  often  been  asked  why  they  do 
not  issue  a  policy  whereby  the  sum  assured  is  payable  in  advance 
and  the  premiums  payable  thereafter.  Most  of  the  offices,  how- 
ever, have  declined  to  give  serious  consideration  to  questions  of 
this  kind  since  the  business  could  not  be  transacted  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  there  is  no  security  that  the  insurer  will  continue  his 
premiums.  But  if  this  weakness  were  remedied  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  policy  should  not  be  issued.  Under  certain 
conditions  the  difficulties  of  the  position  can  be  surmounted,  and 
to-day  business  of  approximately  the  same  character  is  transacted 
by  one  or  two  chief  offices  ;  by  this  means  reputable  members  of 
the  commercial  classes  can  have  the  use  of  capital  upon  fair 
terms,  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  sure  that  they  will  receive 
generous  and  honourable  treatment  in  any  contingency  likely 
to  arise. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  loan  of  ^61000  be  required.  The  first 
condition  is  that  the  borrower  must  be  a  man  of  good  record  and 
undoubted  character.  Then  5  per  cent,  interest  must  be  paid, 
that  is  £50  per  annum,  as  long  as  the  loan  is  continued.  The 
repayment  of  the  loan  is  effected  by  the  borrower  taking  a  policy 
of  life  insurance  payable  at  his  death  or  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 
When  this  matures,  in  either  contingency,  it  will  be  applied  to 
cancel  the  outstanding  debt.  The  amount  of  this  policy  must  be 
at  least  25  per  cent,  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  loan,  that  is 
£1250.  The  annual  premium  charged  for  the  insurance  is 
approximately  £125.  Let  us  see  how  the  matter  works  out  for 
the  borrower  if  he  lives  over  the  ten  years.  The  policy  matures 
for  £1250  payable  in  cash,  but  in  addition  profits  will  have  been 
added  every  five  years.  These,  upon  a  reasonable  basis,  will  add 
another  £187  at  maturity  of  the  policy,  so  that  its  value  will  then 
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amount  to  a  total  sum  of  £1437.  As  the  borrower's  total  pay- 
ments have  been  £175  per  annum  for  ten  years,  that  is  a  total  of 
£1750,  the  net  cost  of  the  whole  transaction  to  him  would  have 
been  £313. 

I  notice  from  the  interest  tables  that  at  5  per  cent,  the  annual 
payment  required  for  ten  years  to  repay  a  loan  of  £1000  and  its 
interest  is  £129  10s.  In  other  words,  a  total  of  £1295  must  be 
paid  in  all,  and  the  net  outlay  to  the  borrower  would  be  upon 
this  basis  £295.  As  the  scheme  I  have  explained  shows  the  net 
expense  upon  the  same  basis  to  be  £313  it  is  clear  that  the 
insurance  companies'  charges  for  the  loan  are  moderate.  The 
insurance  scheme,  however,  is  really  more  advantageous  than  this 
comparison  shows.  In  actual  practice  so  long  a  term  as  ten 
years  is  seldom  allowed  for  the  repayment  of  ordinary  loans ; 
generally  speaking  it  would  be  limited  to  five  or  six  years,  which 
is  certainly  less  convenient  to  the  borrower.  If  the  term  be 
extended  to  ten  years  the  rate  of  interest  charged  is  necessarily 
much  more  than  5  per  cent,  because  the  risk  to  the  lender  is 
greater.  The  companies'  scheme,  therefore,  involving  an  expense 
of  £313  only  for  the  ten  years,  must  be  held  to  be  exceptionally 
cheap. 

The  insurance  scheme  also  possesses  the  further  advantage 
that  by  its  provisions  the  borrower's  life  is  held  covered  for  ten 
years.  If  he  should  die  within  that  time  not  only  would  the  loan 
be  cancelled  and  his  friends  left  unsaddled  with  liabilities  which 
probably  they  could  ill  afford  to  meet,  but  a  small  sum  would 
also  be  available  for  his  estate.  Supposing  death  occurs  in  the 
first  year  of  assurance.  The  policy  with  profits  would  mature  for 
£1268,  which,  after  providing  for  the  repayment  of  the  £1000 
loan,  leaves  a  balance  of  £268  for  the  benefit  of  the  borrower's 
estate.  As  the  borrower  will  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  loan, 
and  his  estate  derives  £268  besides  for  a  total  contribution  of 
£175,  the  net  profit  in  these  circumstances  is  £1093.  Similarly, 
if  death  occur  in  any  of  the  early  years  the  borrower's  estate  gains 
largely.  The  worst  aspect  of  the  contract  from  the  borrower's 
point  of  view  is  in  the  event  of  his  living  to  the  end  of  the  ten 
years,  but  as  I  have  already  explained  even  in  that  case  the 
expense  incurred  is  very  moderate. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  be  wondering  what  collateral 
security  is  required,  since  it  is  obvious  that  the  office  is  by  no 
means  fully  secured  by  the  policy.  The  borrower  must  give  the 
names  of  two  or  three  friends  of  undoubted  position  and  substance 
who  will  undertake  to  continue  the  premiums  and  interest  each 
year  if  he  himself  cannot  do  so.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  that 
few  persons  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  office  of  surety. 
This  will  certainly  be  the  case  if  the  borrower  has  a  shady 
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reputation ;  but  if  he  be  of  solid  character,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  he  requires  the  money  is  legitimate  and  one  which  promises 
to  be  successful,  little  or  no  difficulty  will  occur.  In  fact,  the 
offices  transacting  this  business  say  that  the  difficulty  is  not  to 
find  men  willing  to  act  as  surety  but  to  find  borrowers  who  are 
willing  to  ask  the  favour  of  their  friends. 

The  insurance  scheme  also  minimises  the  difficulties  of  a 
surety's  position.  Most  loans  advanced  upon  personal  security 
involve  the  payment  of  the  outstanding  balance  in  a  single 
payment  if  the  borrower  cannot  meet  the  instalments  as  they 
fall  due.  This  is  not  very  convenient  for  the  surety,  who  may 
thus  be  called  upon  suddenly  to  disburse  a  large  amount  which  he 
might  not  be  able  to  afford.  Under  the  insurance  plan  he  is  only 
required  to  pay  the  annual  premium  and  interest  each  year  for 
several  years.  Furthermore,  there  is  always  the  chance  that  the 
borrower  may  die  during  this  period  of  financial  anxiety,  and  if 
he  does  so  the  surety  will  not  only  be  relieved  of  further  liability 
but  will  probably  be  able  to  reimburse  himself  from  the  excess  of 
the  insurance  policy  above  the  loan.  As  an  example  of  what  I 
mean,  let  us  suppose  that  the  borrower  after  five  years  is  unable 
to  pay  the  premium  and  interest.  Then  the  two  sureties  would, 
therefore,  pay  the  next  instalment  themselves,  in  the  proportion 
of  £87  10s.  each.  In  that  year  the  borrower  dies.  The  policy 
will  then  mature  for  £1362.  Out  of  this  £1000  would  be  applied 
in  repayment  of  the  loan,  £175  could  be  given  to  the  sureties  in 
repayment  of  the  contribution  they  had  paid,  and  the  balance  of 
£187  could  be  paid  to  the  widow.  In  any  event,  the  ultimate 
expense  to  the  surety  would  seem  to  be  very  small,  no  matter 
when  the  borrower  fails. 

I  will  now  indicate  the  surety's  worst  position.  The  class  of 
business  accepted  by  the  life  offices  is  the  best  class  only.  They 
make  certain  themselves  before  granting  the  loan  that  the  affairs 
of  the  borrower  are  in  excellent  order  at  that  time  ;  in  doing  this 
they  benefit  the  sureties  as  well  as  themselves  and  minimise  the 
risk  for  both.  Experience  shows  that  the  risk  of  failure  to 
anyone  thus  accepted  is  not  till  his  circumstances  have  had  ample 
time  to  change,  that  is  a  few  years  after  the  loan  has  been  granted, 
let  us  say  after  the  fifth  year.  Upon  this  basis  the  risk  to  the 
surety  therefore  does  not  commence  till  the  sixth  year.  Supposing 
the  borrower,  however,  fails  in  the  fifth  year — which  is  a  reason- 
able supposition — and  lives  over  the  ten  years,  the  whole  expense 
of  continuing  the  premiums  and  interest  falls,  therefore,  upon  the 
sureties.  The  latter  will  have  to  contribute  £175  per  annum  for 
five  years,  or  a  total  sum  of  £875.  But  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years  when  the  policy  matures  for  £1437  they  should  see  to  it 
that  after  the  £1000  had  been  repaid  for  the  loan,  that  the 
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balance  of  £437  should  be  handed  to  them  in  diminution  of  their 
payments.  This  would  make  their  net  outlay  only  £438,  and  I 
certainly  think  this  is  about  the  maximum  liability  for  which 
they  should  be  prepared.  The  scheme  thus  aims,  as  it  were,  in 
facilitating  matters  for  the  sureties  and  in  this  respect  facilitates 
the  transaction  of  business. 


II. 

The  second  scheme  is  of  a  somewhat  different  character, 
although  the  principle  of  the  business  is  the  same  in  so  far  that 
the  security  required  is  personal  security.  The  repayment  of  the 
loan,  however,  is  effected  by  a  more  direct  means  and  the  period 
of  the  repayment  must  not  exceed  six  years.  The  sum  of  £1000 
already  mentioned  may  be  repaid  in  twelve  half-yearly  instalments 
of  £97  10s.  each,  that  is  £195  per  annum.  At  the  same  time  the 
borrower  is  compelled  to  insure  his  life  for  an  amount  greater  by 
10  per  cent,  than  the  amount  of  the  loan.  In  this  example, 
therefore,  the  policy  would  be  for  £1100.  The  object  of  the 
insurance  is  not,  as  in  the  first  plan,  to  provide  for  the  repayment 
of  the  loan,  but  merely  to  protect  the  office  and  sureties  if  the 
borrower  should  die.  Therefore  the  policy  usually  taken  is  one 
upon  the  whole  life  plan — that  is  one  payable  at  death  only — be- 
cause this  policy  is  the  cheapest  kind  issued.  The  premium  in  the 
case  of  a  man  aged  thirty-five  is  £24  05.  10<#.  per  annum,  so  that 
the  total  yearly  expense  to  the  borrower  would  be  £219  05.  Wd. 
If,  therefore,  he  lives  to  complete  the  six  years'  payments  he  will 
have  paid  a  total  of  £1314  5s.  The  insurance  policy  could  then 
be  surrendered  for  about  £48  if  there  is  no  necessity  to  continue 
it,  and  upon  this  basis  the  net  expense  of  the  loan  for  the  six 
years  would  have  been  £266.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
first  scheme  is  the  cheaper,  since  the  net  expense  of  the  loan  for 
ten  years  would  only  be  £313. 

Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  under  the  second  scheme 
the  borrower's  estate  is  better  off  if  death  occurs  in  the  early 
years  of  the  transaction.  If,  for  instance,  the  borrower  died  after 
paying  the  sixth  half-yearly  instalment  of  the  loan  there  would 
be  a  balance  outstanding  of  £500.  The  insurance  policy  of  £1100 
then  maturing  would  cancel  this  outstanding  balance  and  yet 
leave  the  borrower's  estate  £600.  By  the  first  plan  if  the 
borrower  had  died  after  the  same  number  of  years  the  balance 
available  to  the  estate  after  the  loan  had  been  repaid  would  only 
be  £300.  Therefore  the  second  plan  is  more  advantageous  upon 
this  point,  but  it  is  a  detail,  the  risk  of  death  after  the  life  has 
been  declared  first  class  by  the  doctor  being  very  small  within  the 
first  few  years.  The  real  risk  begins  after  five  years.  The 
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second  scheme  also  imposes  greater  immediate  risk  upon  the 
sureties  if  the  borrower  should  fail  to  meet  his  repayments. 

Loans  upon  personal  security — which  is  the  proper  designa- 
tion of  the  business  I  have  here  explained — have  for  long  been 
practised  in  a  very  different  form  by  many  of  the  life  offices. 
Years  ago,  however,  the  object  was  different.  The  offices  did  not 
care  for  the  business  as  it  involved  an  element  of  risk  in  their 
investments  for  which  they  received  little  more  in  the  shape  of 
interest  than  they  could  earn  in  better  forms  of  security.  They 
were,  therefore,  exceptionally  careful  in  selecting  the  risks  and 
only  accepted  the  best  upon  the  condition  that  the  borrower 
insured  his  life  for  at  least  double  the  amount  of  the  loan.  This 
policy  was  their  attraction.  If  the  borrower  had  no  need  of  the 
insurance  the  latter  condition  made  the  transaction  rather  an 
expensive  one  for  him ;  and  as  the  loan  generally  had  to  be  repaid 
in  five  years  the  position  of  the  sureties  was  not  so  good.  The 
present  schemes,  therefore,  are  great  improvements  upon  those  of 
past  days  and,  the  risks  being  carefully  chosen,  the  business  is 
none  the  less  profitable.  Some  one  and  a  half  millions  sterling 
are  now  profitably  invested  by  'the  life  offices  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  this  manner  and  the  business  is  without  doubt  of 
much  use  to  the  commercial  world. 

It  will  also  be  useful  to  know  that  under  the  first  scheme  the 
minimum  loan  granted  is  JG500  and  under  the  second  scheme  J9100. 


SPECIAL  EISKS  OF  THE  COEONATION  DAYS. 

The  number  of  wealthy  people  who  will  gather  in  the 
Metropolis  during  the  Coronation  Season  will  probably  exceed  that 
of  any  previous  occasion.  From  all  parts  of  the  world  princes 
and  magnates  will  journey  to  this  country  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  splendour.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  amount  of  portable  wealth  in  London  during  the  next  two 
months  in  the  shape  of  jewels,  decorations,  trinkets  and  actual 
money  will  be  unexampled  even  for  the  richest  city  in  the  world. 
But  as  riches  increase  so  the  number  of  those  who  prey  upon 
riches  likewise  grows,  and  it  seems  probable  that  burglars  and 
pickpockets  of  every  nationality  must  now  be  maturing  their 
plans  for  a  particularly  busy  period.  During  the  actual  corona- 
tion days  the  streets  of  London  will  be  thronged  with  pedestrians. 
It  is  at  these  times  that  the  nimble  pickpocket  will  reap  his 
harvest.  There  is,  however,  even  more  risk  of  loss  to  house- 
holders. When  all  suburbia  will  be  in  town  to  see  the  procession, 
from  early  morning  till  late  evening — for  one  must  go  early  and 
return  late  to  avoid  the  crowds — the  housebreakers  and  burglars 
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will  ply  their  trade  more  or  less  unmolested,  since  the  suburbs  will 
be  less  policed  than  usual  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  draft 
suburban  officers  for  duty  in  the  London  streets. 

In  the  circumstances,  I  venture  to  recommend  insurance 
against  these  risks.  For  the  sum  of  5s.  up  to  £100  worth  of 
jewellery,  gems,  personal  ornaments,  trinkets,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  and  laces  and  furs,  can  be  insured  against  all  risks  for  one 
month.  That  is  to  say,  against  loss  or  damage  by  accident,  fire, 
housebreaking,  burglary  and  theft.  The  insurance  covers  the 
risk  at  any  time  of  the  day  and  at  any  place  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  premium  for  insurance  for  two  months 
upon  the  same  condition  is  7s.  Qd.  per  cent.,  and  for  three  months 
105.  Seeing  how  often  robberies  take  place  in  broad  daylight  in 
the  leading  thoroughfares,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  the  risk  must 
be  during  the  crowded  days  of  the  Coronation  Season.  When 
again,  suburban  residents  and  dwellers  in  flats  recollect  how  their 
neighbour's  house  was  entered  and  plundered  by  burglars  while 
the  mistress  had  gone  out  merely  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
it  should  bring  to  their  minds  that  the  risk,  when  the  house  is 
left  unoccupied  for  a  whole  day  is  considerably  increased.  If  one 
cannot  keep  the  burglars  out,  at  any  rate  we  can  ensure  that  their 
visit  shall  entail  no  loss. 

Past  experience  of  London  crowds  also  suggests  that  the  risk 
of  personal  accident  must  be  exceptionally  great  on  the  two  days 
of  the  Coronation.  The  pressure  of  numbers,  the  heat  engendered, 
and  the  continual  tension  of  mind  of  those  afflicted  with  a  highly- 
strung  constitution  must  result  in  illness  more  or  less  prolonged 
to  considerable  numbers.  Again,  every  conceivable  open  space 
along  the  route  to  be  followed  by  the  procession  is  filled  with 
stands,  upon  which  as  many  persons  as  possible  will  be  crowded. 
Upon  the  good  workmanship  of  the  builder  the  safety  of  thousands 
will  depend.  No  doubt  all  the  stands  will  be  rigorously  tested  by 
the  responsible  authorities,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
that  there  will  not  be  some  accidents.  Surely,  then,  it  would  be 
only  prudent  for  men  who  depend  for  their  income  upon  their 
own  labour  to  protect  themselves  against  pecuniary  loss  from 
illness  or  accident.  The  insurance  offices,  so  far  as  I  know,  do 
not  issue  policies  to  cover  the  Coronation  risk  only,  but  the 
premiums  charged  for  the  ordinary  risk,  which  will  of  course 
include  the  Coronation  risk,  are  very  low. 

THEIFT. 
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A   MAHARAJA   BY   ADOPTION* 

THE  State  of  Jungpore  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
civilised  in  India,  and  Balwant  Singh  its  Chief  was  the  most 
enlightened  Rajput  prince  of  his  day,  renowned  as  a  patron  of 
science  and  art.  He  was  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Government 
and  justly  honoured  and  esteemed  by  his  own  subjects,  but  like  so 
many  Indian  princes  he  had  no  son  nor  had  he  yet  adopted  one. 

If  succession  were  restricted  to  lineal  heirs  there  would  be 
hardly  a  Native  State  left ;  the  map  of  India  would  be  nearly  all 
red,  whereas  at  present  about  a  third  of  the  area  shown  on  it, 
with  a  fourth  of  the  total  Indian  population,  belongs  to  the  pro- 
tected States.  When,  after  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  the  Government  of 
the  East  India  Company  gave  way  to  that  of  the  Crown,  no  act 
of  Queen  Victoria  was  more  calculated  to  rivet  the  loyalty  of  the 
Native  States  than  that  which  recognised  in  the  absence  of  lineal 
heirs  the  succession  as  ruling  chiefs  of  sons  adopted  according 
to  their  law  and  local  custom.  Hindus  account  it  part  of  their 
religion  to  have  a  son  by  blood  or  adoption  to  perform  their 
funeral  rights  and  inherit  the  family  property  and  traditions,  and 
though  the  future  state  of  deceased  Mohammedans  is  not  prejudiced 
in  the  same  way  by  the  absence  of  offspring,  a  Moslem  ruler  and 
his  subjects  naturally  prefer  a  successor  of  their  own  faith  to 
annexation  by  the  Sirkar — as  the  suzerain  power  is  called  by  the 
natives.  The  Sirkar  has  no  desire  for  annexation,  and  rather 
than  see  a  State  lapse  to  the  Crown  will  seek  out  a  collateral  heir 
and  proclaim  him  ruler,  and  often  sanctions  the  succession  of 
a  son  adopted  by  the  widows  and  kindred  of  a  deceased  chief, 
provided  the  person  selected  is  a  kinsman  not  mentally  or  physi- 
cally disqualified.  Hence  for  many  years  Hindu  native  chiefs, 
having  no  apprehensions  on  this  point,  have  refrained  from 
finally  adopting  a  son  while  the  faintest  hope  remains  of  one 
being  born  to  them.  Should  death  overtake  them  childless  their 
intentions  and  wishes  with  regard  to  the  kinsman  who  should 
succeed  are  generally  well  known,  if  not  recorded,  and  though 

*  Both  as  regards  incident  and  conversation  this  story  is  true,  but  the  names  of 
persons  and  places  are  purposely  disguised. 
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not  legally  binding,  influence  to  a  great  extent  the  widows  and 
kindred  in  their  selection. 

Thus  it  may  be  imagined  how  political  excitement  mingled 
with  natural  grief  when  one  morning  the  people  of  Jungpore 
heard  that  their  beloved  Maharaja  was  sick  unto  death.  It  so 
happened  that  the  British  Resident  had  been  transferred 
to  another  post  and  his  successor  had  not  arrived.  The 
Eesidency  surgeon,  Dr.  H.,  held  charge  of  the  current  duties  of 
the  Resident's  office,  and  on  being  summoned  to  the  sick  chamber 
he  saw  at  once  that  the  case  was  hopeless.  Around  the  bed 
of  the  dying  prince  stood  the  Minister  and  leading  Thakurs  * 
of  the  State,  intensely  excited  on  the  question  of  the  succession. 
Would  the  Maharaja  name  one  of  three  or  four  well-known 
candidates  for  adoption  before  he  died  ?  That  was  the  thought 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  present.  Each  candidate  had  his 
supporters  at  the  elbow  of  the  chief,  but  apparently  the  Maharaja 
was  too  weak  to  talk. 

Seeing  the  end  could  not  be  far  off,  Dr.  H.  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  wishes  of  his  illustrious  patient  as  to  the  son  who  should 
be  adopted.  Speaking  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  Maharaja 
mentioned  the  name  of  Bakhtawar  Singh  of  Sipri.  Anxious  to 
make  sure  that  he  had  heard  aright  and  that  others  should  confirm 
the  utterance,  Dr.  H.  wrote  down  the  name  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  bidding  the  Thakurs  approach  and  holding  it  up  to  the  eyes 
of  the  dying  chief  said  slowly,  "  Are  we  to  understand  that  you 
wish  to  adopt  Bakhtawar  Singh  of  Sipri  as  your  son  and 
successor  ? "  An  inarticulate  sound  and  nod  of  intelligent 
affirmation  made  the  Thakurs  exclaim  "  There  is  no  doubt — the 
Durbar  has  nominated  Bakhtawar  Singh."  Notwithstanding  their 
own  secret  disappointment,  reverence  for  the  chief,  who  a  few 
minutes  after  was  numbered  with  his  ancestors,  and  perhaps 
the  presence  of  a  British  officer,  caused  the  witnesses  of  the 
Maharaja's  declaration  to  attest  it  by  their  signatures,  and  when 
the  necessary  formalities  of  the  ceremony  of  adoption  by  the 
widows  and  kindred  had  been  completed  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment duly  accepted  Bakhtawar  Singh  as  Maharaja  of  Jungpore. 

To  most  people  the  elevation  of  the  young  Thakur  of  Sipri 
was  a  great  surprise.  His  father  had  died  in  disfavour  with  the 
Maharaja,  and  with  his  mother  he  had  been  practically  banished 
from  the  State  for  several  years.  To  such  a  low  ebb  had  his 
fortunes  sunk  that  at  this  moment  he  was  living  in  poverty  in  a 
neighbouring  State  some  sixty  miles  from  Jungpore.  His  claims 
to  adoption  were  good  in  point  of  kinship,  and  were  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  Sipri  had  previously  more  than  once  furnished  an 

*  The  Thakurs  form  the  landed  gentry,  some  being  harons  of  considerable  wealth 
and  influence,  others  petty  squires,  who  stand  solely  on  their  dignity  and  lineage, 
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heir  to  the  throne,  but  poverty  and  the  displeasure  of  the  Kaj, 
even  though  he  himself  had  personally  done  nothing  to  merit  that 
displeasure  and  laboured  under  no  physical  or  mental  disqualifica- 
tion, were  grave  disadvantages. 

A  striking  incident  preceded  and  illustrated  the  sudden  change 
in  Bakhtawar  Singh's  fortunes  on  the  day  of  Balwant  Singh's 
demise.  The  Political  Agent  of  Dhond,  the  town  in  which  he 
was  residing,  received  a  telegram  from  Government  ordering 
him  to  hasten  to  Jungpore  and  act  as  Resident  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  officer  appointed  to  the  post.  News  of  the 
Maharaja's  critical  condition  had  reached  Dhond  the  day  before, 
and  as  the  Agent  was  starting  to  drive  the  distance  (there  was  no 
railway)  Bakhtawar  Singh  met  him  on  the  road  and  asked  for 
a  lift,  saying,  "  Sahib,  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  to  Jungpore 
to-night — they  say  the  Maharaja  is  dying.  Let  me  sit  by  your 
coachman,  I  will  give  you  no  trouble." 

"  Nonsense,"  was  the  hurried  reply.  " There  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  take  you." 

In  the  evening  when  the  Agent  met  the  Residency  surgeon  at 
Jungpore  and  heard  the  Maharaja  was  dead,  he  inquired,  "  What 
about  the  succession?  There  is  no  adoption,  I  believe?"  "  No," 
answered  Dr.  H.,  "but  the  Maharaja  named  young  Thakur  Bakh- 
tawar Singh  of  Sipri,  and  he  is  sure  to  be  adopted." 

"  Good  God  !  "  the  astonished  officer  exclaimed,  "  and  I  refused 
him  a  seat  on  my  coachbox  this  morning." 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  new  Maharaja  the  Rajput 
Minister  of  Jungpore  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office,  and  a 
Council,  dominated  by  a  highly  educated  and  able  gentleman 
from  Lower  Bengal  took  his  place.  Thakurs  of  all  grades  are 
numerous  in  Rajputana  and  Central  India ;  and  some  of  them 
find  it  difficult  to  forget  how,  when  the  chiefships  to  which  they 
owe  allegiance  were  first  founded  their  ancestors  regarded  the 
chief,  a  man  of  their  own  blood,  simply  as  primus  inter  pares, 
and  took  care  that  while  they  rendered  him  due  service  and 
homage  he  should  never  encroach  on  their  rights  and  privileges. 
They  chafe  at  the  inevitable  processes  of  time  which,  where 
peace  and  the  monarchical  principles  of  Government  prevail, 
crystallise  and  magnify  sovereignty,  while  the  powers  of  those  who 
contributed  to  build  up  that  sovereignty  are  gradually  diminished. 
Civilisation  and  the  British  Government,  which  would  have  fixed 
laws  for  even  Native  States,  are  terrible  levellers  to  the  old  baron 
and  squire.  Who  could  imagine  a  ruler  with  Bakhtawar  Singh's 
antecedents  turning  round  on  his  own  order  and  making  Thakurs 
bow  down  to  a  Bengali  Babu  ?  The  question  was  so  often  im- 
pressed in  different  ways  on  the  Governor-General's  Agent  that 
after  he  had  gained  the  personal  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
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Maharaja,  he  spoke  to  him  about  it.  In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  ensued  the  Chief  delivered  himself  to  the  following  effect, 
having  then  had  ten  years'  experience  of  the  cares  of  a  throne : 

"  You  have  no  doubt  heard  a  great  deal  aboufc  my  being  ruled 
by  the  Babu,  and  being  inaccessible  to  the  Thakurs  and  others. 
'  It  was  not  so  in  the  days  of  Maharaja  Balwant  Singh.'  That 
cry  is  common  everywhere;  the  present  always  suffers  in  com- 
parison with  the  good  old  days  when  somebody  else  was  king. 
Do  you  suppose  when  Thakur  Kushal  Singh  was  Minister  that 
the  great  Maharaja  was  not  troubled  at  the  way  in  which  he  filled 
nearly  all  the  offices  of  the  State  with  his  own  relations  ?  Why, 
even  the  Thakurs  themselves  used  to  groan  under  the  tyranny  of 
this  Kajput  Minister,  whom  now  they  extol  for  the  purpose 
of  depreciating  the  Babu  whom  I  trust.  There  is  this  advantage 
in  having  a  foreigner  as  Chief  Minister,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
no  one  else  has  the  requisite  qualifications :  he  can  never  take 
root  in  the  country  and  make  common  cause  with  the  Thakurs 
against  me.  If  he  does  anything  wrong  it  is  sure  to  be  brought 
to  my  notice;  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  my  favour,  and  knowing 
all  this  would  be  foolish  to  risk  his  position  by  concealing  things 
from  me.  Besides,  the  Babu  is  so  superior  to  his  enemies  in  mind 
and  ability  that  he  is  able  to  suggest  and  carry  out  measures  for 
the  welfare  of  the  State  and  thus  help  me  to  please  the  Sirkar." 

"  Sahib,"  the  Maharaja  added  with  a  dry  short  laugh,  "  I  know 
what  Thakurs  are :  remember,  I  was  one  of  them,  and  am 
acquainted  with  their  tricks  and  dodges.  You  know  the  story 
of  my  life?" 

"  I  have  heard  something  about  it,"  the  Agent  replied,  curious 
to  have  the  Chief's  own  version  of  the  facts,  which  followed  in  a 
few  sentences,  spoken  meditatively.  "  Yes,  I  have  known  what 
it  is,  Sahib,  to  want  food.  At  that  time  no  sowcar  would  lend 
me  a  hundred  rupees  without  security.  My  mother  and  I  were 
exiled  for  many  years.  We  went  to  the  holy  place  of  Bindrabun 
where  a  priest  told  me  not  to  despond  as  my  star  would  assuredly 
rise ;  he  was  the  only  one  who  said  so.  Wasn't  it  strange  that 
after  treating  me  unjustly  so  long  the  great  Maharaja  should  have 
mentioned  my  name  at  the  last  ?  God  must  have  whispered  it 
to  him." 

To  show  his  gratitude  for  that  whisper  His  Highness  has 
built  a  temple  at  Bindrabun,  his  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage, 
which  has  benefited  largely  by  a  lucky  prophecy  of  one  of  its 
chief  priests.  And  in  this  year  of  grace,  if  that  soothsayer  be  still 
alive,  he  knows  that  the  subject  of  his  prophecy  is  one  of  the 
great  Chiefs  who,  deservedly  honoured,  will  represent  India  at  the 
coronation  of  the  King-Emperor  Edward  VII. 

MEBTO*  LEE. 
2  N  2 
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ITALY'S   FOREIGN   POLICY   AND    BRITISH 
INTERESTS 

ONE  of  the  most  traditional  axioms  of  British  foreign  policy 
has  been  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  Italy. 
The  reasons  for  this  desire  are  manifold.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  between  the  two  peoples.  During 
their  long  struggle  for  independence  and  unity  nowhere  did  the 
Italians  find  more  encouragement  than  in  England,  and  this  they 
have  certainly  not  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand  England  cannot 
forget  how  much  she  owes  to  Italy  in  the  fields  of  art,  literature, 
and  music,  and  many  thousands  of  Englishmen  annually  visit 
Italy  out  of  love  for  her  traditions  and  the  beautiful  things  which 
the  country  has  produced. 

But  apart  from  all  questions  of  sentiment,  there  are  other  solid 
reasons  which  make  for  the  CD-operation  of  the  two  Governments. 
Both  England  and  Italy  are  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean.  An 
overwhelming  predominance  of  Eussia,  France,  or  Germany  in 
what  was  once  for  the  Italians  the  mare  nostrum  would  be  highly 
detrimental  to  both — to  Italy  because  she  would  be  crushed  and 
reduced  to  the  level  of  Greece  or  Spain,  to  Great  Britain  because 
her  position  in  Egypt,  and  consequently  the  road  to  India,  would 
be  seriously  endangered.  If  England  is  powerful  the  open  door 
to  all  is  assured,  and  this  is  greatly  to  Italy's  advantage.  The 
commercial  necessities  of  the  two  nations,  although  different 
in  themselves,  are  essentially  in  harmony,  for  both  are  opposed 
to  the  commercial  monopoly  of  any  Power  or  group  of  Powers, 
which  is  after  all  what  England's  rivals  are  aiming  at.  Italy's 
industrial  activity  and  export  trade  are  developing  rapidly,  and 
she  requires  commercial  access  to  the  Levant  and  the  North 
African  coast.  Her  interests  in  Egypt  are  considerable.  Should 
England's  influence  in  the  Mediterranean  be  superseded  by  that 
of  any  other  nation,  Italy's  trade  would  be  excluded  no  less  than 
that  of  England.  In  the  event  of  a  war  in  which  the  latter  Power 
was  involved,  the  friendship  of  Italy  would  be  a  most  valuable  asset, 
and  even  without  actual  warfare  England  cannot  view  the  progress 
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of  a  nation  whose  interests  are  opposed  to   all  political  and 
commercial  monopolies  with  other  than  the  friendliest  feelings. 

There  is  still  a  further  reason  which  for  many  years  tended 
to  strengthen  this  good  understanding,  from  the  standpoint  of 
Italy.  Friendship  with  England  tallied  with  Italy's  Continental 
alliances.  When  the  Triple  Alliance  was  made  in  1881-82, 
Germany  was  almost  exclusively  a  Continental  Power,  and  her 
policy  did  not  collide  in  any  part  of  the  world  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  whereas  British  foreign  policy  at  that  time  may  be  said 
to  have  been  based  on  hostility  to  France  and  Kussia.  That  Italy 
should  form  part  of  an  alliance  which  aimed  at  mutual  protection 
against  Britain's  enemies  constituted  an  additional  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  nations.  No  arrangement  could  be  more  satis- 
factory. The  only  thing  wanting  to  make  it  perfect  was  that 
through  England's  adherence  the  Triple  should  develop  into  a 
Quadruple  alliance.  But  British  statesmen,  either  because  they 
foresaw  the  future  developments  of  German  policy,  or  on  account 
of  their  traditional  and  instinctive  repugnance  to  all  Continental 
entanglements,  refused  to  be  drawn.  Still  British  feeling  was 
almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  against 
Eussia  and  France. 

In  Italy,  where  for  a  considerable  period  the  "  Triplice  "  had 
very  few  opponents,  those  who  did  oppose  it  were  also  anti-English. 
After  many  vicissitudes  the  Triple  Alliance  has  been  renewed 
once  more,  but  a  very  considerable  change  has  come  over  public 
opinion  in  Italy  on  this  subject,  and  even  to  judge  by  the  words 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  the  character  of  the 
Alliance  is  not  really  the  same  as  it  was.  New  developments  are 
pending,  and  although  probably  no  startling  change  will  occur 
immediately,  it  were  well  that  British  statesmen  should  not  be 
unprepared.  The  common  interests  of  England  and  of  Italy  are 
so  important  that  nothing  should  be  neglected  to  strengthen  the 
bond  between  the  two  peoples,  in  spite  of  any  change  of  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Continental  Powers.  To  appreciate  the 
present  state  of  feeling  of  Italians  towards  the  Triple  Alliance  we 
must  look  back  on  the  history  of  that  agreement. 

The  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the  two  Empires  of  Central  Europe 
was  inspired  by  negative  rather  than  by  positive  reasons.  The 
attitude  of  France  after  1871  was  manifestly  unfriendly  to  Italy. 
Both  the  two  political  parties  in  the  State — the  Clericals  and  the 
Kepublicans — concurred  in  this  hostility,  although  for  different 
reasons ;  the  former  desired  that  France  should  re-establish  the 
Temporal  Power,  while  the  latter  were  intriguing  to  change  the 
form  of  government  in  Italy  from  a  Monarchy  to  a  Kepublic. 
Italy  consequently  felt  that  she  must  look  towards  Germany  if  she 
was  not  to  remain  isolated.  The  French  occupation  of  Tunis  in 
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1881  was  the  last  straw,  and  in  1882  the  Triple  Alliance  first 
saw  light.  In  1887  the  Franco-Italian  commercial  treaty  was 
denounced,  and  this  naturally  caused  embittered  feelings  on  both 
sides,  while  shortly  after  advantageous  commercial  arrangements 
were  made  with  Germany  and  Austria.  The  Mediterranean  agree- 
ment with  England  of  1887  consolidated  the  already  existing  good 
relations  between  the  two  Powers,  and  offered  Italy  a  guarantee 
of  security  for  her  exposed  coast-line,  corresponding  to  that  of  her 
land  frontier  by  means  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  latter  has 
been  renewed  at  various  intervals,  although  not  under  identical 
conditions.  But  meanwhile  a  feeling  has  been  gaining  ground  in 
Italy  that  it  is  no  longer  an  absolute  necessity,  and  that  the 
policy  of  one  at  least  of  her  Allies  has  been  anything  but  favour- 
able to  Italian  interests. 

The  causa  causans  of  the  "  Triplice  " — French  unfriendliness — 
has  become  much  less  acute.  French  Clericals  have  too  much 
to  do  in  trying  to  hold  their  own  against  Eepublicanism  to  think 
of  re-establishing  the  Temporal  Power,  while  their  opponents 
have  learned  the  folly  of  constituting  themselves  into  a  sort  of 
society  for  the  propagation  of  Eepublicanism  in  foreign  parts. 
A  better  understanding  between  the  two  peoples  has  grown  up, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  has  been  embodied  in  some 
kind  of  actual  agreement.  The  tariff  war  ended  with  the  com- 
mercial treaty  of  1899,  which,  if  incomplete  and  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  is  at  all  events  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Italians 
and  Frenchmen  have  ceased  to  abuse  and  insult  each  other,  and 
both  admit  that  they  have  many  interests  in  common. 

With  regard  to  the  Triple  Alliance  it  is  necessary  to  separate 
Italy's  relations  with  Germany  from  those  with  Austria.  The 
policy  of  the  latter  Power  has  not  been  uniformly  friendly 
to  Italy,  but  the  causes  of  disagreement  are  none  of  them  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Moreover  Italy,  like  England,  has  every  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  Austria-Hungary's  integrity.  Were  the 
Dual  Monarchy  to  break  up  it  would  be  a  wholly  unmixed  evil 
for  Italy.  With  Germany  the  case  is  different,  and  Italy  is 
beginning  to  discover  that  in  her  alliance  with  that  Power  the 
"  reciprocity  has  been  all  on  one  side."  German  policy  seems  to 
be  always  most  detrimental  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  her 
friends.  Witness,  for  instance,  the  Yang-tse  agreement.  In  the 
first  place  she  has  throughout  the  course  of  the  Alliance  treated 
Italy  with  the  most  marked  neglect,  amounting  in  some  cases  to 
absolute  unfriendliness.  Italy's  advances  were  not  at  first  met 
by  Germany  with  enthusiasm,  but  the  latter  Power  wished  to 
make  an  understanding  between  Italy  and  France  impossible. 
So  Prince  Bismarck  suggested  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis, 
which  had  the  desired  effect. 
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Italy  was  admitted  into  the  Alliance  because,  if  not  yet  a  first- 
class  Power,  she  had  an  army  and  a  navy  which  might  come  in 
handy  in  case  of  trouble.  But  once  she  had  been  accepted  as  an 
ally,  she  was  made  to  feel  by  every  means  that  she  was,  to  use 
Count  Billow's  expression,  in  the  position  of  a  wife  rather  than  in 
that  of  an  equal  partner,  and  those  who  know  something  of  German 
family  life  know  what  a  vast  difference  there  is  between  the  two 
positions.  Germany  might  have  been  useful  to  Italy  on  more  than 
one  occasion  without  running  risks  herself.  A  word  from  her 
would  have  prevented  France  and  Eussia  from  showing  themselves 
so  hostile  to  Italy  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Abyssinia,  but  that 
word  was  not  spoken.  Even  in  the  matter  of  the  commercial 
treaties,  while  France  and  Italy  are  reducing  their  tariffs,  a 
strong  current  of  public  opinion  in  Germany,  represented  by  the 
Agrarian  party,  is  clamouring  for  raising  them  to  a  prohibitive 
degree,  which  would  exclude  all  Italian  exports  from  German 
markets.  Even  Count  Goluchowski  in  his  optimistic  speech 
could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  on  their 
existing  basis  presented  some  difficulties. 

Even  if  the  proposals  of  the  Agrarians,  which  would  by  the 
way  injure  Austrian  and  Kussian  trade  no  less  than  that  of  Italy, 
are  not  accepted,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  new  tariffs  will  be 
far  less  favourable  than  the  old  ones.  If  the  Allies  complain, 
they  are  told  that  political  alliances  have  nothing  to  do  with 
commercial  treaties.  But  more  serious  than  all  is  another 
tendency  of  German  policy,  the  consequences  of  which  are  not 
fully  appreciated  in  this  country.  The  German  Emperor  has 
declared  that  Germany's  future  i-s  on  the  water.  There  are  more 
ways  than  one  of  realising  this  ideal,  and  that  favoured  by  the 
Pan-Germans,  would  have  the  most  serious  results  for  Italy. 
The  German- speaking  provinces  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  are 
generally  regarded  by  the  Germans  of  the  Empire  as  their  own 
legitimate  heritage  whenever  Austria  shall  break  up. 

But  they  are  not  content  with  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  the  Fatherland  by  the  eight  million  Germans  of  those  provinces. 
Once  Germany  includes  Styria  and  Carinthia  it  is  but  a  short 
step  to  Trieste  and  the  Adriatic.  There  is  a  vast  mass  of  German 
literature  and  a  number  of  influential  newspapers  to  advocate 
this  idea,*  and  all  its  details  have  been  carefully  thought  out 
with  Teutonic  thoroughness.  Were  this  policy  carried  out  it 
would  mean  a  vast  German  Empire  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Adriatic  absorbing  all  the  trade  of  Central  Europe.  German 
influence  would  extend  down  the  East  Adriatic  coast — Istria  and 

*  A  number  of  articles,  pamphlets,  etc.,  on  this  subject  have  been  collected  and 
published  in  the  original  by  M.  Andr6  Oheradame  in  his  book  "L'Europe  et  la 
Question  d'Autriche  au  XX'  siecle." 
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Dalmatia  are  to  be  included  as  a  Reichsland  of  the  Empire — and 
throughout  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  a  great  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Italy  would  be  strangled  both  politically  and  commerci- 
ally, and  even  for  Great  Britain  the  consequences  would  be  most 
serious,  for  she  would  have  to  face  a  well-armed  and  well-equipped 
rival  almost  at  the  Nile's  mouth,  and  her  commerce  would  suffer 
considerably.  Of  course  such  a  design  could  only  be  carried  out 
on  the  collapse  of  Austria,  and  those  who  know  the  conditions  of 
that  State  are  of  opinion  that  the  internal  forces  of  disruption 
are  less  powerful  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  that  it  still  has 
considerable  vitality.  But  the  catastrophe  might  be  brought 
about  not  merely  from  within,  but  from  without.  The  fact 
remains  that  while  England  and  Italy  have  every  reason  to  see 
Austria  strong  and  united,  Germany  would  be  enormously  benefited 
by  her  collapse. 

The  effect  of  these  different  tendencies  has  not  yet  been  strong 
enough  to  bring  the  Triple  Alliance  to  an  end.  Count  Golu- 
chowski  declared  on  May  7  that  it  has  been  decided  to  renew  it 
next  year.  But  although  he  added  that  its  conditions  will  remain 
unchanged,  he  also  gave  a  sort  of  official  recognition  to  the  under- 
standing between  France  and  Italy,  and  he  dwelt  with  especial 
emphasis  on  the  excellent  relations  subsisting  between  his  own 
country  and  Russia.  Now  the  Alliance  was  created  principally 
as  a  mutual  guarantee  against  the  aggressive  tendencies  of  France 
and  Russia,  but  it  is  declared  not  to  be  incompatible  with  separate 
agreements  between  two  of  its  members  and  those  vary  Powers. 
It  is  therefore  fairly  evident  that  it  is  to-day  of  a  much  less 
binding  character  than  it  was  formerly,  and  that  the  way  is  being 
prepared  for  its  natural  dissolution.  In  any  case  if  it  does  not 
prevent  Italy  and  Austria  from  these  other  arrangements,  neither 
does  it  prevent  Germany  from  quietly  developing  her  expansionist 
policy,  which  some  day  will  prove  detrimental  to  both. 

What  effect  will  this  change  of  feeling  have  on  Anglo-Italian 
relations  ?  If  the  moment  is  not  yet  ripe  for  an  absolute  revolu- 
tion in  Italy's  foreign  policy,  English  statesmen  should  be  on  the 
look  out  and  take  good  care  that  when  the  time  does  come  nothing 
should  occur  to  spoil  the  present  good  understanding.  Italy  is 
tending  towards  France,  and  this  would  of  course  imply  a  certain 
friendliness  or  at  least  absence  of  hostility  towards  Russia. 
Nothing  then  should  be  neglected  to  prevent  this  tendency  from 
becoming  anti-English.  The  separation  of  Italy  from  Germany 
would  be  less  serious  now  than  it  would  have  been  before 
Germany's  ambitions,  commercial  and  political,  tended  to  collide 
with  British  interests,  or  before  the  recent  outbursts  of  German 
Anglophobia. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  one  danger  to  mutual  good  feeling, 
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and  that  is  that  it  is  sometimes  taken  so  much  for  granted  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  troubling  about.  England  and  Italy  have 
important  common  interests,  and  they  are  the  only  two  great 
Powers  whose  policy  and  ambitions  clash  on  no  point.  But 
there  have  been,  it  is  true,  of  late  years,  one  or  two  questions 
which  have  aroused  a  certain  amount  of  less  friendly  feeling 
between  the  two  peoples.  This  change,  slight  as  it  is,  might  and 
should  have  been  avoided.  One  is  the  South  African  War,  the 
other  is  the  Malta  language  question.  The  former,  although  in 
Italy  it  never  aroused  such  paroxysms  of  hysterical  and  hypo- 
critical abuse  of  England  as  were  indulged  in  in  other  countries, 
has  given  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  misconception. 

The  Italian  Press,  although  far  from  being  wholly  Anglophobe, 
receives  most  of  its  foreign  news  from  Paris,  a  naturally  tainted 
source  for  all  that  concerns  this  country,  so  that  many  falsehoods 
anent  British  "  atrocities  "  do  find  their  way  into  Italian  news- 
papers. Moreover,  when  Italian  journalists,  and  it  is  the  same 
with  those  of  other  nationalities,  come  over  to  England  as  special 
correspondents,*  they  are  almost  invariably  made  members  of  a 
certain  Kadical  club,  where  they  are  hardly  likely  to  hear  the 
case  for  England  fairly  stated.  Were  a  Conservative  club  to  offer 
equal  facilities  to  Continental  pressmen,  a  great  deal  of  misrepre- 
sentation would  be  avoided.  Also  the  British  Government's  cold 
indifference  to  foreign  opinion,  ill-informed  as  that  opinion  is, 
may  be  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  always  good  policy.  The 
Government  would  have  been  wise  to  present  its  case  clearly  and 
forcibly  by  means  of  diplomatic  notes  or  otherwise,  as  other 
nations  would  have  done,  and  have  done  on  similar  occasions. 
For  instance,  when  the  Wreschen  affair  occurred  and  the  Italian 
Press  was  attacking  the  German  Government  for  its  treatment  of 
the  Poles,  the  German  residents  in  Italy,  under  the  auspices  of 
their  consuls,  issued  a  statement  of  the  case  from  the  German 
point  of  view,  which  was  published  in  all  the  more  important 
Italian  newspapers. 

A  similar  action  in  the  case  of  the  South  African  war  would 
not  perhaps  have  converted  the  dogmatic  Anglophobes  of 
Germany,  but  it  would  have  done  much  good  in  Italy,  where 
public  opinion  on  the  whole  desired  the  triumph  of  England,  and 
was  only  uncertain  as  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question.  With 
regard  to  the  Malta  language  affair,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
its  merits,  but  here  again  the  British  Government  might  have 
avoided  being  misunderstood  from  the  beginning  had  it  followed 
a  similar  course.  However,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  utterances 
have  allayed  the  irritation  in  Italy  to  a  great  extent. 

Another  point  which   should  be  considered  is  the  necessity 

*  Some  half  a  dozen  Italian  papers  have  London  correspondents. 
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that  Great  Britain  should  be  well  represented  in  Borne.  One 
of  the  causes  of  the  great  improvement  in  Franco-Italian  relations 
has  been  the  diplomatic  tact  and  the  popularity  of  M.  Barrere. 
Great  Britain  has  not  always  been  as  fortunate  as  France  in  this 
respect.  The  personal  element  still  counts  for  much  in  diplomacy, 
and  it  is  very  important  that  the  choice  of  representatives  should 
be  made  with  due  regard  to  it. 

England  and  Italy  have  the  same  interest  in  wishing  to  pre- 
serve the  open  door  and  to  prevent  the  existence  of  any  general 
monopoly,  political  or  commercial ;  hence  the  necessity  for  them 
to  work  hand  in  hand.  Other  partial  agreements  may  be  made, 
but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
Anglo-Italian  relations.  On  the  contrary  if  Italy  and  France  are 
on  good  terms,  it  is  only  an  additional  reason  wherefore  the  same 
thing  should  be  possible  between  England  and  France.  France 
is  beginning  to  recognise  that  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt 
is  a  fait  accompli,  while  Italy  thinks  no  more  of  Tunis.  Her 
aims  are  now  in  the  direction  of  Tripoli,  which  she  thinks  should 
some  day  be  her  share  of  the  Sick  Man's  heritage.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  France  has  now  no  objection  to  an  Italian 
occupation  of  that  province,  where  Italian  interests  are  already 
considerable  and  Italian  colonists  numerous,  while  Great  Britain 
would  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  if  a  friendly  European 
Power  was  settled  on  the  borders  of  Egypt. 

Nothing  should  be  neglected  on  either  side  to  maintain  and 
increase  the  good  feeling  between  the  two  peoples  which  is  so 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  weighty  common  interests  of 
the  two  Governments.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  other 
Powers  would  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  should  this  good 
feeling  become  less,  and  that  they  would  not  scruple  at  any  means 
whereby  bad  blood  could  be  aroused  between  Great  Britain  and 
Italy.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction  already,  but 
they  should  be  guarded  against  in  future. 

L.  VILLABI. 
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SOME   MEMOEIES. 

VIII.* 
THE  BOOM. 

THE  charms  of  solitude  at  "The  old  Parsonage"  were  out- 
weighed by  its  disadvantages  when  I  became  that  miserable 
creature,  the  confirmed  invalid.  The  fire  danger  which  made 
me  nervous  in  summer  was  bad  for  health;  the  silence  and 
loneliness  of  the  winters,  when  nobody  came,  were  worse.  My 
husband  was  much  away  from  home ;  the  servants  lived  in  their 
detached  house ;  and  so  good  and  capable  were  they,  that,  for  a 
time — after  the  elder  babies  began  to  go  with  Miss  C.  to  school — 
I  saved  the  expense  of  my  dear  little  lady-help,  who,  however, 
came  back  to  me  later  on.  It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  I  could  get  hold  of  my  own  children.  Their  devoted  nurse 
and  mine  kept  us  apart  lest  they  should  fatigue  me. 

The  hour  before  tea  was  grudgingly  conceded  to  us.  Maria — 
she,  like  Dik,  is  dead,  so  I  may  give  her  the  beloved  name 
— would  then  bring  them,  beautifully  brushed  and  garbed  (she 
used  to  put  clean  socks  and  pinafores  on  them  twice  a  day, 
although  there  was  nobody  but  ourselves  to  see  them)  to  my 
sofa  side  and  permit  us  to  play  together,  provided  we  behaved 
ourselves.  All  the  while  she  hovered  in  the  doorway  to  see 
that  I  was  not  clambered  over  or  roughly  handled  in  any  way, 
and  long  before  time  was  up  she  would  advance  to  sweep  them 
out  with  her  "  Come  now,  I  can  see  that  mother  is  getting 
tired."  She  saw  it  before  I  did.  They  were  as  good  as  gold, 
thanks  to  her  splendid  training.  Never  were  such  model  children 
—until  the  day  that,  as  a  broken-hearted  bride,  she  parted  from 
them.  Then  they  " played  up"  in  a  manner  to  drive  the  house 
distracted.  When  they  had  their  little  aches  and  pains  and  I 
used  to  beg  Maria  to  let  them  sleep  in  my  room,  but  she  would 
not  allow  it.  Many  a  time  have  I  surreptitiously  carried  a  fretful 
child  to  my  bed  and  settled  down  with  it  comfortably,  as  I 

*  Continued  from  the  May  Number. 
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thought,  and  then  had  it  gently  but  firmly  taken  from  me  despite 
my  expostulations.  I  had,  at  any  rate,  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  no  mother  could  tend  them  better  than  she  did,  and  the 
theory  of  the  household  that  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
anything  had  some  foundation  in  fact.  But  my  inactive  life — 
though  I  still  got  through  a  large  amount  of  sewing  and  novel- 
writing — and  my  many  hours  of  brooding  solitude  had  their  own 
bad  effect  upon  my  broken  health.  There  came  a  day  when  I 
declared,  with  tears,  that  if  I  had  to  spend  another  winter  in  that 
place  I  should  go  melancholy  mad. 

So  I  did  not  spend  another.  G,  had  also  had  enough  of  it. 
And  particularly  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  Melbourne  diocese, 
from  which  he  had  been  automatically  expelled.  But  although 
he  had  been  automatically  expelled,  his  old  diocese  held  him  to 
be  a  legal  stranger  when  he  applied  for  re-admittance.  It  had 
a  regulation — since  abrogated — that  no  clergyman  from  outside 
could  take  a  living  until  he  had  served  unbeneficed  for  a  year ; 
and  no  exception  was  made  in  his  peculiar  case.  However,  we 
freely  paid  the  price  to  get  our  way — exchanged  our  substantial 
parish,  secure  for  life,  had  we  so  willed  it,  for  a  humble  curacy 
which  might  lead  to  anything  or  nothing — and  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1888,  left  the  old  parsonage  for  a  home  that  was  the 
greatest  possible  contrast  to  it,  a  grubby  little  terrace-house  in  a 
low  part  of  Sandhurst  (now  Bendigo),  which  we  had  to  take  as 
it  was  the  only  house  in  our  new  parish  then  available.  Our 
principal  occupation  and  amusement  during  the  short  time  we 
lived  there  was  hunting  for  another,  which  fortunately  we  had 
not  found  when  the  summons  came  to  us  again  to  move  on. 

But  there  was  an  interval  between  the  uprooting  in  the 
Western  District  and  the  replanting  in  Sandhurst  in  this  cramped 
spot — for  the  children  and  me.  The  elder  ones  were  placed  with 
some  friends  who  kept  a  kindergarten  at  the  seaside,  and  the  baby 
and  Maria  accompanied  me  on  a  round  of  visits,  which  lasted  into 
January  of  the  following  year.  This  was  quite  the  gayest  period 
of  my  life,  in  spite  of  increasing  invalidism.  I  was  daily  consorting 
with  the  distinguished  people  then  so  plentiful  amongst  us — Lord 
and  Lady  Bosebery  amongst  the  number — taking  part  in  all  the 
best  of  the  social  revels  of  that  brilliant  era.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  going  to  the  doctor  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

But  I  was  glad  to  come  back  from  my  Toorak  pleasure-house 
—town  head-quarters  for  many  years,  and  the  lap  of  love  as  well 
as  luxury — to  a  home  of  my  own,  however  humble.  We  collected 
ourselves  in  the  little  house,  which  managed  to  hold  us,  a  gover- 
ness for  the  children  included ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  made  us 
as  comfortable  as  she  could,  Maria's  ill-used  young  man  came  for 
her,  and  we  lost  a  friend  who  could  never  be  replaced. 
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Miss  P.,  the  new  governess,  was  a  treasure,  notwithstanding. 
A  curate  brother  (he  is  a  portly  canon  now)  who  wanted  her  for 
his  housekeeper,  reft  her  from  me  three  months  afterwards :  and 
she  is  married,  I  hear,  this  long  time,  I  hope  the  man  who  has 
got  her  appreciates  his  good  fortune.  She  had  a  handful  with  the 
children  after  Maria's  influence  was  removed,  but  the  way  she 
managed  them  (in  that  confined  space)  made  me  envious  of  her 
moral  vigour  and  the  texture  of  her  nerves. 

When  they  were  all  disposed  of  for  the  night,  she  and  I  used 
to  take  walks  together.  In  my  state  of  health,  especially  in  the 
hot  weather — and  Bendigo  is  a  hot  place — dressing  and  calling 
were  too  much  for  me ;  I  waited  until  after  dark,  and  then  went 
out  in  about  three  garments,  the  most  delightful  costume  that  I 
ever  wore  in  my  life,  and  one  to  which  I  look  back  now  with 
regret  and  longing  unspeakable.  It  was  the  heavenly  fashion  then 
to  wear  a  long,  light,  loose  palet6t  of  China  silk — the  early  dust 
coat,  before  it  had  been  spoiled.  It  buttoned  at  the  throat  and 
all  down  the  front  to  the  hem,  which  cleared  the  ground  by  about 
three  inches.  It  had  roomy  pockets  outside;  the  sleeves  were 
roomy  also ;  there  was  no  need  to  wear  a  dress  under  it,  nor  any- 
thing whatever  round  the  waist.  I  did  not,  and  so  walked  with 
the  sensations  (as  I  should  imagine  them)  of  a  disembodied  spirit. 

Night  after  night,  in  this  exquisite  liberty,  we  roamed  that 
city  everywhere.  It  is  a  big  city — the  third  in  the  State — with 
its  due  proportion  of  dens  and  slums,  of  drunks  and  larrikins,  but 
there  was  not  a  hole  or  corner  that  we  feared,  or  had  cause  to 
fear.  She,  calm,  strong,  protective,  was  the  man  of  the  pair ;  I, 
with  my  hand  on  her  arm,  could  wish  no  better.  It  was  our  joy 
to  wander  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  places,  and  to  find  a  new 
one,  if  possible,  every  night.  We  watched  trains  from  black 
railway  embankments ;  we  sat  in  the  public  gardens  away  from 
lamps  and  out  of  call  of  people ;  we  poked  into  blind  alleys  and 
prowled  over  deserted  mines — and  we  were  never  molested  or 
annoyed  by  anybody  or  anything.  One  day  we  read,  with  high 
indignation,  a  letter  in  the  newspaper,  which  represented  the 
town  as  so  rowdy  at  night-time  that  it  was  not  safe  for  decent 
people  to  be  abroad.  I  became  a  newspaper  controversialist 
myself,  for  once,  in  order  to  confute  that  gratuitous  insult. 

The  pokiness  of  the  poky  house  did  not  trouble  me,  but  its 
situation  was  detestable.  Never  will  I  live  in  a  terrace  house 
again,  if  I  can  help  it !  I  used  to  hunt  in  vain  for  a  quiet  corner 
to  write  in — for  I  am  not  like  my  friend  "  Eolf  Boldrewood,"  who 
can  calmly  pursue  his  literary  labours  in  a  roomful  of  noisy 
family.  If  I  settled  myself  at  the  rear  of  the  premises,  the  maid 
next  door  would  take  the  opportunity  to  sing  in  her  back-yard  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  and,  in  view  of  the  performances  of  the 
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children  in  mine,  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  remonstrate.  If  I 
fled  to  the  front,  I  was  distracted  with  the  rattle  of  the  street  and 
the  horrible  jingle  of  a  public-house  piano  out  of  tune.  In  the 
stilly  night  one  had  sometimes  to  bury  one's  head  in  the  bed- 
clothes to  avoid  hearing  the  conversations  of  the  husband  and 
wife  in  the  next  house.  Their  window  was  close  alongside  ours, 
and  we  had  to  open  them  in  summer  to  enable  us  to  breathe. 
Twice  a  week  or  so  G.  used  to  go  out  with  his  broom  and  pail  of 
disinfectant,  and,  starting  at  the  top  of  the  terrace,  flush  and 
sweep  the  main  gutter  of  all  the  houses  down  to  the  bottom — and 
then  was  summoned  for  creating  a  nuisance,  because  the  overflow 
of  a  neighbour's  nastiness,  from  an  unreachable  source,  was 
detected  in  our  ground  !  We  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
this  "  accident "  (to  persons  who  made  domestic  sanitation  a 
fad,  if  not  a  passion),  was  contrived  as  a  punishment  for  G.'s 
impertinence  in  meddling  with  other  people's  drains.  One  or  two 
of  them  used  to  stand  at  their  yard  doors  and  look  at  him  sourly 
while  he  was  doing  it,  but  it  was  the  only  way  of  cleansing 
our  own. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  our  sojourn  in  Sandhurst  was 
very  pleasant.     There  was  no  hardship  in  being  curate  to  such 

an  incumbent  as  Archdeacon  McC ,  beloved  by  all  who  knew 

him.  The  taste  of  town  life  was  sweet,  after  so  many  years  of 
rural  isolation.  My  friends  were  near,  dropping  in  continually, 
between  one  train  and  another,  as  they  passed  up  and  down  on 
the  railway;  and,  best  of  all,  there  were  the  most  admirable 
library  and  reading-rooms,  conveniently  near  to  me,  that  I  ever 
had  the  run  of.  My  pleasantest  memories  of  the  year  at  Sand- 
hurst, if  not  of  all  the  thirty  years,  are  of  that  institution  and 
the  grave,  gray,  bookish  old  librarian,  who  did  all  he  knew 
to  make  it  delightful  to  me.  He  has  his  place  in  the  little 
company  of  true  friends,  made  for  life :  "  gone,  but  not  for- 
gotten," as  the  obituary  column  says  of  a  baby  buried  yesterday 
— I  have  not  forgotten  him  in  seventeen  years,  nor  ever  shall. 
We  used  to  talk  books  by  the  hour  when  he  was  disengaged. 
He  hoarded  volumes  for  me  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  desk, 
and  of  the  new  publications  continually  coming  in  I  always 
had  my  choice  before  they  were  put  upon  the  shelves.  It 
mattered  not  that  I  was  entitled  to  but  one  or  two  at  a  time ;  the 
more  I  would  accept  in  excess  of  my  allowance,  the  better  he  was 
pleased.  Sometimes  he  left  them  at  my  door  on  his  way  home  to 
bed — though  my  door  was  out  of  his  road.  And  I  never  was  at 
a  loss  for  recreation  with  those  reading-rooms  to  browse  in — 
green  pastures  and  still  waters  for  the  fattening  and  refreshing 
of  mind  and  soul.  They  alone  would  have  made  any  place  good 
to  live  in. 
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Eemembering  my  happy  hours  there,  I  enrolled  myself  as  a 
member  of  the  Melbourne  Athenaeum  when  I  came  to  my  present 
home.  Here,  again,  were  the  overflowing  tables,  where  I  could 
pick  up  any  thread  of  the  great  world's  affairs,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  them  at  once,  in  its  latest  newspapers  and  reviews ;  and  for 
some  time  I  rarely  crossed  the  water  without  seeking  this  fount 
of  knowledge  and  inspiration,  if  I  could  spare  but  ten  minutes  for 
the  purpose,  before  I  returned.  But  my  comfort  was  spoiled  by 
finding  myself  usually  the  only  woman  amongst  a  crowd  of  men. 
Nice-mannered,  quiet  fellows,  of  course,  as  you  would  expect  to 
see  in  such  a  place ;  they  would  rise  sometimes  as  I  passed,  and 
give  me  a  chair,  and  hand  me  papers ;  but  it  was  so  embarrassing 
to  me,  as  a  shy  person,  to  feel  as  if  I  had  intruded  into  a  men's 
club,  that  I  could  not  really  enjoy  myself,  and  so  ceased  to  go. 
Women  had  an  equal  right  there,  but  they  seemed  only  to  read 
in  a  nook  of  the  library  chamber,  where  a  table  was  spread  with 
purely  ladies'  periodicals. 

Just  before  Christmas,  1884,  Bishop  Moorhouse  offered  G.  the 
parish  which  was  our  favourite  of  the  whole  series,  for  six 
months.  A  clergyman  in  England,  belonging  to  one  of  our  old 
families,  already  mentioned,  had  a  wish  to  return  to  his  own 
people.  He  offered  himself  unconditionally  to  the  Bishop  of 
Melbourne,  who  responded  by  appointing  him  to  this  parish,  up 
in  the  north-eastern  mountain  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  early  homes  ;  and  G.  was  to  take  charge  of  it  until  its  incum- 
bent-elect was  ready.  The  latter,  finding  it  beneath  his  expecta- 
tions, and  being  simultaneously  offered  a  London  living,  decided, 
after  long  deliberations,  to  remain  where  he  was ;  and  we,  who 
went  there  for  six  months,  stayed  nine  years.  It  was  so  beautiful 
and  so  congenial  a  place  that  when  the  news  came  up  to  us 
that  the  Board  of  Nominators  in  Melbourne  had  elected  G.  to 
the  incumbency,  we  said  to  each  other  that  we  had  nothing 
left  to  wish  for.  To  be  safe  and  settled  once  more  had  been  our 
anxious  desire  for  some  months ;  we  now  felt  that,  if  we  had  had 
our  choice  of  all  the  districts  and  dwellings  in  the  diocese,  we 
could  not  have  suited  ourselves  better. 

But  first  we  had  to  pay  toll — heavy  toll.  My  health  continued 
to  fail,  so  that  I  could  not  enjoy  my  pretty  home,  and  the  end  of 
years  of  stop-gap  doctoring  was  the  announcement  that  it  was 
useless,  and  that  radical  measures  must  be  resorted  to.  On 
March  9th,  1886,  I  was  deposited  in  a  private  hospital  in  Mel- 
bourne, fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  case  was  considered 
serious  enough  to  make  it  as  likely  as  not  that  I  should  die  there. 
Of  all  the  black  hours  of  my  life,  I  think  that  was  the  worst — 
when  my  husband  had  said  good-bye  to  me  and  gone  back  to  the 
children  whom  I  dared  not  hope  to  see  again,  and  I  was  left  to 
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« 

my  hard  fate  (on  a  very  hard  bed)  amongst  cold-eyed  strangers, 
to  whom  I  was  of  no  account  whatever,  except  in  the  way  of 
business.  Once,  when  I  was  a  child  under  governesses,  I  took 
a  violent  fancy  to  go  to  boarding-school;  I  pestered  doating 
parents  until  they  reluctantly  acceded  to  my  wish ;  but  no  sooner 
was  it  realised  than  I  began  to  weep  and  pine  away  with  a  home- 
sickness that  could  only  be  cured  by  fetching  me  back  again — I 
think  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.  That  brief  experience  of 
exile  from  the  Place  of  Love  faintly  foreshadowed  my  mental 
sufferings — worse  than  the  physical  ones,  which  were  indeed 
no  joke — under  this  bitterer  separation ;  yet  both  school  and 
hospital  did  their  best  for  me,  and  were  governed  with  all  the 
kindness  and  good-will  that  discipline  and  the  general  conditions 
admitted  of. 

For  two  months,  which  seemed  two  years,  I  was  imprisoned 
in  the  hospital — even  now  I  cannot  pass  it  without  a  shudder, 
a  thrill  of  thankfulness  to  be  outside  instead  of  in — and  I  was 
then  sent  forth  only  with  a  reprieve,  and  not  a  full  discharge ; 
a  mistaken  diagnosis  warned  me  that  I  should  probably  "  die  of 
it "  shortly — which,  the  kindly  reader  may  like  to  know,  I  not 
only  did  not  do,  but  am  in  no  danger  of  ever  doing.  This  is 
enough  of  sick-room  talk.  But  certain  facts  connected  with  my 
hospital  life  bear  directly  upon  the  object  of  these  papers,  which 
is  to  reflect  in  my  trivial  experiences  the  character  of  the  country 
as  modified  by  its  circumstances  from  year  to  year. 

I  had  to  pay  six  guineas  per  week  while  an  inmate  of  the 
house.  This  sum  did  not  cover  medicines  or  washing,  but  board 
and  nursing  only.  The  doctor  who  gave  me  chloroform  three 
times  charged  me  five  guineas  on  the  first  occasion,  and  the  same 
on  the  second ;  then  his  conscience  pricked  him,  I  suppose,  for 
he  made  me  a  present  of  his  further  services.  The  surgeon's  fee 
of  £105  was  comparatively  moderate.  Per  contra,  I  had  a  meagre 
bed  and  room,  and  just  the  necessaries  of  life  as  far  as  nursing 
was  concerned ;  a  workhouse  pauper  under  doctor's  orders  could 
not  have  received  less.  My  nurse  had  too  many  other  cases  in 
charge  to  give  more  attention  to  me  than  was  surgically  necessary ; 
for  little  spongings  and  pillow-shakings,  a  clean  handkerchief,  or 
such  trifle  of  comfort,  I  had  to  depend  upon  my  friends  when 
they  were  allowed  to  see  me.  In  times  of  danger  a  night  nurse 
had  an  eye  to  me ;  at  ordinary  bad  times  a  lay  girl  slept  in  my 
room.  I  moped  in  loneliness  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  not  knowing  when  I  was  well  off,  until  one  morning  the 
doctor  asked  me  if  I  would  mind  having  a  patient  in  with  me,  as 
the  house  was  full.  I  weakly  consented,  although  horrified  at 
the  idea,  and  my  one  luxury  of  privacy  was  taken  from  me.  She 
was  another  surgical  patient — another  poor  mother,  weeping  all 
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the  time  for  her  children — and  my  sufferings  on  her  account, 
which  included  the  total  banishment  of  my  friends  from  what 
was  still  my  own  room,  had  such  a  bad  effect  upon  me  that  they 
were  soon  obliged  to  remove  her.  With  regard  to  diet,  I  could 
hardly  have  cost  more  than  the  cat.  Fish,  rabbit,  cow-heel — nice 
and  nourishing,  but  economical — were  the  strong  meats  of  my 
convalescence  ;  only  twice  or  thrice  did  I  taste  poultry.  And  for 
most  of  the  time  I  was  on  broth  and  gruel — when  not  sipping 
milk  and  soda  from  a  spout.  Nevertheless,  I  was  no  green  victim 
to  experienced  rapacity.  None  of  those  in  whose  power  I  was — 
unless  it  were  the  chloroformist,  who,  I  have  been  assured  by 
competent  authority,  did  exceed  his  rights  a  little — took  unfair 
advantage  of  me.  The  lady  who  "ran"  the  hospital  was  a 
woman  of  the  highest  character  and  is  still  my  honoured  friend 
and  the  last  of  the  facts  I  will  give  in  connection  with  this  case  is 
the  fact  that  she  could  not  make  the  institution  pay,  even  on 
such  terms,  although  she  worked  herself  to  skin  and  bone  to  do  it. 

Why?  Because  this  was  the  merry  boom  time,  when  rents 
were  what  we  now  call  "  fabulous  " — houses  letting  at  three  to 
five  times  the  present  rates — and  the  general  cost  of  living  in 
proportion.  Her  expenditure,  kept  down  to  the  lowest  limit, 
was  so  heavy  that  her  large  receipts  would  not  cover  it.  It  is 
not  for  me,  who  never  could  do  sums  in  my  life,  to  give 
opinions  on  matters  of  intricate  finance  that  have  proved  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  most  hard-headed  experts,  but  no  story  of  the 
country,  or  of  any  one  living  in  it,  during  the  years  when  the 
great  land  and  company  boom  occurred,  would  be  complete 
without  some  description  of  that  amazing  episode.  I  can,  at 
least,  give  an  interesting  fact  or  two  from  what  I  know. 

While  I  was  still  in  my  hospital  bed,  one  public  authority— 
not  listened  to,  of  course — was  telling  the  mad  land-speculators 
that  already  more  allotments  had  been  cut  up  for  suburban 
residences  than  would  be  sufficient  to  house  the  population  of 
London.  "  When  the  rage  was  at  its  height,  and  land  sales  and 
champagne  lunches  were  de  rigueur  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
every  available  bit  of  land  in  the  suburbs  was  bought  up  by 
syndicates  .  .  .  orchards  were  ruthlessly  cut  down,  gardens  up- 
rooted, hedges  broken  down,  and  surveyors  set  to  work  to  mark 
out  streets  and  small  allotments,  while  the  astonished  owners 
received  small  fortunes  for  the  title-deeds.  Numbers  of  these 
nouveaux  riches  are  now  " — this  was  written  in  '92 — "  touring  in 
Europe,  or  living  comfortably  at  their  ease  on  competencies  thus 
acquired."  But  some — friends  of  my  own  amongst  them — handed 
over  their  properties  to  be  thus  devastated  for  a  further  and  higher 
sale,  and  got  only  a  first  instalment  of  the  purchase  money,  or 
none  at  all ;  while  as  for  those  who  bought  and  were  too  late  to  sell 
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again — witness,  says  the  writer  I  am  quoting,  "  the  suicides,  the 
deserted  homes,  the  present  penury,"  domestic  tragedies  beyond 
anything  that  the  pen  of  fiction  could  produce. 

One  affair  caused  much  excitement  in  clerical  circles.  Our 
cathedral  was  a-building.  Dr.  Moorhouse  had  started  the  work, 
after  a  strenuous  fight  on  his  part  for  the  site  it  now  occupies — in 
the  very  heart  of  the  busy  city,  which  time  has  proved  to  be  the 
right  place — as  against  one  more  retired  and  picturesque,  the  land 
in  both  cases  being  church  property  from  the  days  of  old.  The 
work,  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  represented  about  £62,000,  "  when 
hungry  syndicates  were  casting  about  to  find  city  blocks,  then 
considered  of  unassailable  value,"  and  it  was  announced  in  the 
papers  that  £300,000  had  been  offered  for  the  unfinished  building 
and  the  land.  "  The  authorities  were  informed  that  even  half  a 
million  might  be  forthcoming,  if  they  would  appoint  a  committee 
to  confer  upon  the  subject,"  and,  oh,  how  that  golden  bait  tantalised 
us  all — or  nearly  all ;  Bishop  Moorhouse  was  gone  to  his  see  of 
Manchester,  but  there  were  still  a  few  men  strong  enough  to 
breast  the  tide — one  in  particular — and  a  "fatal  odd  vote,"  as  it 
was  called,  saved  us,  the  voter  making  himself  for  a  short  time 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  persons  in  the  community.  "  Business 
men  will  remember  bitterly  in  the  future,  when  funds  are  scarce, 
that  the  sale  of  the  cathedral  would  have  represented  a  perpetual 
income  of  £15,000  to  £20,000  a  year,"  wrote  one  of  the  many 
good  churchmen  who  voiced  their  feelings  in  the  newspapers  ; 
and  he  said  that  those  business  men  would  be  justified  in  refusing 
help  to  the  foolish  ones  who  had  "persisted  in  building  on  a 
veritable  gold  mine,"  when  those  dark  days  came.  The  tempta- 
tion was  scarcely  put  aside  before  the  collapse  occurred,  and  then, 
oh  what  a  sigh  of  thankfulness  went  up  from  us  all  that  the 
cathedral  was  there  still ! 

When  it  was  known  by  the  high  financiers  behind  the  scenes 
that  the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  the  Land  Boom  proper,  then 
the  company-promoting  began.  Some  idea  of  the  energy  that  at 
once  poured  itself  into  this  channel,  may  be  derived  from  the 
statement  that  within  one  year  two  hundred  and  seventy  new 
companies  were  registered  in  Melboure,  having  an  aggregate 
nominal  capital  of  fifty  two  millions.  These  were  the  traps, 
baited  with  the  names  of  men  in  high  positions,  notorious  for 
piety,  respectability,  and  business  acumen,  into  which  walked  that 
long  procession  of  honest  toilers  who,  with  their  little  savings 
in  their  hands,  aimed,  not  to  make  a  fortune,  but  a  comfortable 
provision  for  old  age.  Poor  old  maids,  widows,  parsons,  school- 
marms,  small  tradesmen  who  had  laboriously  put  by  a  little, 
tumbled  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  put  a  splendid 
finishing-touch  to  the  work  of  their  industrious  lives. 
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G.  and  I  were  amongst  the  fortunate  ones  who  had  no  spare 
money  to  play  with,  and  so,  when  the  crash  came,  we  were  in 
the  position  of  the  cathedral — where  we  were— poor  but  free,  not 
mortgaged  body  and  bones  for  "calls,"  like  so  many  that  we 
knew.  Still,  we  had  to  bear  our  little  share  of  the  general 
calamity.  About  a  week  after  the  State  Proclamation  of  five 
days'  compulsory  Bank  Holiday — disregarded  by  the  only  two 
banks  which  (with  the  exception  of  one  little  one)  passed  unscathed 
through  the  storm — and  when  it  was  supposed  the  Government 
had  thereby  checked  the  epidemic  of  bank  disasters,  G.  was  paid 
his  stipend,  and  on  the  stroke  of  3  o'clock  made  a  wild  rush  to 
deposit  the  money  before  his  bank  shut  for  the  day;  his  bank 
being  above  suspicion  (to  him),  whatever  others  might  be.  He 
just,  and  only  just,  managed  it,  and  the  doors  that  closed  on  him 
a  minute  afterwards  remained  closed  next  morning.  And  so,  as 
that  money  was  for  many  a  day  beyond  recall,  I  had  to  make 
mine  do  for  both  of  us,  until  I  in  my  turn  was  rendered  penniless. 
With  the  narrow-mindedness  of  my  sex  in  business  matters,  I 
withstood  the  appeals  of  the  manager  of  my  own  bank,  who 
assured  me  that  his  little  all  and  the  combined  possessions  of  his 
whole  family  reposed  therein,  and  transferred  what  I  had  to  the 
Government  Savings  Bank,  as  being  an  approximately  safe  place 
— while  inclined  to  think  that  a  hole  in  the  ground  or  a  tea-pot 
or  an  old  stocking  would  be  safer — until  things  should  have 
settled  down.  When  they  did  settle  down,  I  opened  my  account 
with  one  of  the  two  great  banks  that  had  proved  themselves 
impregnable. 

ADA  CAMBRIDGE. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SPORT   AT   HOME    AND   ABROAD 

I. 

LACROSSE  :  To  WATCH  AND  TO  PLAY. 

THE  highly  successful  tour  of  the  Toronto  team  has  again 
drawn  attention  to  the  merits  of  lacrosse,  and  more  particularly 
to  its  chances  of  permanent  acclimatisation  in  this  country.  The 
game  must,  I  think,  be  judged  from  two  distinct  standpoints  :  that 
of  the  onlooker  and  that  of  the  player. 

Speaking  from  personal  experience  as  an  onlooker,  I  should 
imagine  that  the  Canadian  game  has  no  equal  regarded  purely 
as   a   spectacle.      The  only   comparison   that   suggests  itself  is 
with    polo,   which,   like    lacrosse,   is   borrowed   from   an   extra- 
European  race  of  sportsmen.     Yet  the  contrast  is  scarcely  less 
apparent  than  the  analogy.     Polo,  played   on  swift   ponies,  is, 
though  it  has  its  episodes  and  moments  of  excitement  unattained 
perhaps  on  the  lacrosse  ground,  eminently  unsatisfactory  from 
the  spectator's  point  of  view,  since  the  extent  of  the  ground 
and   the  rapid  movements  of  the  ponies  combine  to  hide  the 
different  stages  of  the  game  from  one  portion  or  other  of  the 
audience.      If   all   the   spectators   were   seated   in   a   very   high 
position,  it  is  possible  that  every  one  might  follow  the  entire 
play  without  difficulty.     This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case,  with 
the  result  that  portions  only  of  the  game  interest  one  moiety, 
while  its  farther  developments  are  reserved  for  the  other  moiety. 
With  lacrosse  it  is  very  different.     As  a  spectacle,  then,  lacrosse 
may  compare  favourably  with  any  other  modern  game,  national 
or  otherwise,  for  it  provides  the  excitement  of  the  best  moments 
of  most  without  entailing  the  corresponding  interludes  so  trying 
to  the  looker-on  at  one  or  other  of  our  games  :  the  pauses  at  the 
fall  of  a  wicket,  or  the  change  of  over,  or  the  blocking  of  stone- 
wallers  ;  the  monotony  of  the  scrimmage ;  the  interval  between 
the  services. 

As  a  game  lacrosse  is  not  less  desirable.  Difficult  and  arduous 
it  is  admitted  to  be,  for  individual  excellence  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance where  combination  goes  for  so  much.  So  far,  however, 
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as  regards  rough  play  no  adjective  could  fairly  be  applied  in  the 
positive  to  its  quickest  moments,  of  which  the  superlative  would 
not  equally  apply  to  some  characteristic  episodes  in  modern 
football.  Without  imposing  any  sudden  strain  on  the  body, 
lacrosse  should  admirably  develop  the  muscles  and  exercise  the 
senses.  Yet,  with  all  these  well  deserved  tributes  it  is  difficult 
to  express  any  very  sanguine  hope  of  the  game  taking  hold  in  this 
country.  It  has  to  make  its  way  against  older  favourites  that 
at  present,  if  they  be  not  presently  ousted  by  ping-pong  and 
croquet-golf,  furnish  exercise  and  recreation  during  almost 
every  week  of  the  year.  The  brief  transition  periods  between 
the  sway  of  cricket  and  the  coming  of  football,  though  they  leave 
perceptible  gaps  in  the  constant  round  of  athletic  fixtures,  are 
insufficient  to  assure  support  to  a  third  game.  It  is  mainly  this 
question  of  season  that  is  likely  to  stand  in  the  newcomer's  path. 
Lacrosse  may  be  an  excellent  game  to  watch  and  to  play,  but 
there  are  only  two-and-fifty  weeks  in  the  year,  and  about  five- 
and-forty  of  these  are  already  taken  up  with  either  cricket  or 
football,  the  two  overlapping,  indeed,  in  September  and  April, 
while  at  least  half-a-dozen  give  us  weather  in  which  both  players 
and  spectators  must  remain  at  home.  In  these  circumstances  it 
is,  I  think,  improbable  that  lacrosse  will  ever  be  raised  to  the 
position  of  a  national  game.  Whether  it  would  even  benefit 
by  such  a  change  is  a  question  which  those  who  openly  express 
the  hope  of  a  wider  popularity  for  lacrosse  must  answer  for 
themselves. 


II. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  AUSTRALIANS. 

I  recollect  sitting  in  the  smoking-room  at  Menzies'  Hotel  in 
Melbourne  one  evening  just  after  Mr.  Stoddart's  English  team 
had  shown  itself  victorious  in  the  last  of  the  1894-5  "test" 
matches.  Naturally  there  was  but  one  topic  of  conversation,  and 
it  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that,  although  the  English  team  had 
won  the  rubber,  the  Australians  had  shown  themselves  the  better 
men  in  batting,  bowling  and  fielding.  Such  a  conclusion  was 
obvious,  and  the  colonial  press,  which  has  a  more  entertaining 
frankness  even  than  our  own,  took  the  same  line.  To  what 
mysterious  cause  or  causes  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  home 
elevens  were  at  the  time  attributed,  I  forget  at  the  moment ; 
possibly  it  was  the  weather.  I  remember  seething  quietly  with 
indignation  in  my  corner,  being  but  newly  out  from  home,  and 
hugging  myself  in  the  comfortable  belief  that  our  papers  would 
never  be  guilty  of  such  unsportsmanlike  qualification  of  praise  for 
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the  better  side.  Years  passed,  and  an  Australian  team  came  over 
here,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  that  the  same  bad  taste 
had  infected  our  own  reporters,  and  we  also  sought  all  manner 
of  unnecessary  explanations  for  the  superiority  of  the  visitors. 
Then  another  English  team  went  out  to  Australia  and  was 
hopelessly  routed :  this  time  at  any  rate  the  colonial  press  fairly 
and  squarely  attributed  the  victory  to  the  better  side. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  appreciate  in  all  its  aspects  this  popular 
grasp  of  what  are  commonly  called  "  international "  cricket 
matches  without  having  watched  it  on  both  sides  of  the  equator. 
I  remember,  during  the  1895  tour,  reading  a  grumble  in  one  of 
the  Australian  papers  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Stoddart  and  his 
team  played  "  anyhow  "  against  Victoria,  "as  if  those  present 
had  not  paid  their  money  at  the  gates  to  see  serious  cricket." 
These  words  so  pleased  me  at  the  time  that  I  transcribed  them 
in  a  faithful  diary.  The  financial  side  of  the  tour  was  also  dis- 
cussed with  an  openness  that  scorned  dissemblance,  and  there 
was  never-ending  merriment  when  Major  Wardill  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  in  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject,  remarked  that 
they  had  just  "  turned  the  corner."  The  phrase  caught  on  in 
the  Australian  capitals,  particularly  in  Melbourne,  as  such  phrases 
will,  and  one  heard  it  a  dozen  times  a  day.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  obvious  differences  between  the  home-bred 
and  colonial-bred  cricketer,  particularly  in  their  bearing  on  the 
vexed  question  of  amateurs  and  professionals.  I  do  not  propose 
to  discuss  this  matter  here,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  usages  of  the  two  lands  are  distinct,  and  that  to  each  the 
product  of  the  other  must  offer  some  little  peculiarities. 

Everyone  is  the  gainer  by  travel  and  contact  with  a  new  side 
of  humanity.  This  is  one  of  the  undeniable  benefits  conferred 
by  these  Australian  tours.  Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  drawing 
together  of  the  mother  country  and  her  Colonies.  Much  has 
been  done  in  the  past  three  years  on  other  and  sterner  fields,  and 
the  binding  influence  of  the  War  cannot  well  be  overrated,  but 
friendly  rivalry  acts  not  less  beneficially  than  alliance  against  a 
common  foe,  and  may  well  merit  encouragement  on  broader 
grounds  than  the  mere  fostering  of  a  fine  game.  The  somewhat 
overdone  personal  interest  in  the  several  members  of  the  visiting 
teams  is  common  to  both  hemispheres  and  can  do  little  harm  so 
long  as  the  wider  issue  is  not  overlooked.  It  takes  a  slightly 
different  form  here  and  in  Australia,  for,  whereas  our  photographers 
and  reporters  content  themselves  with  bombarding  the  unhappy 
Secretary  at  Lord's  with  requests  for  permission  to  photograph 
and  interview,  those  in  the  colonies  embellish  their  accounts  with 
all  manner  of  mysterious  allusions  to  Australian  brides  potential, 
who  are  at  once  supposed  to  captivate  susceptible  cricketers 
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"  from  home."  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that,  notwith- 
standing this  intense  personal  interest,  the  periodical  meetings 
between  the  old  country  and  the  new  work  wholly  for  good. 

One  trouble  at  any  rate,  so  Lord  Hawke  promises  us  as  far 
as  lies  in  his  power  and  in  that  of  his  colleagues  on  the  selection 
committee,  will  be  eliminated  from  the  test  matches  of  this  tour, 
and  that  is  the  bowling  disqualification.  Desirable  as  it  is  that 
any  suspicion  of  unfair  delivery  should  be  eliminated  from  even 
the  smallest  events,  and  certainly  from  county  cricket,  it  seems 
doubly  so  where  the  Mother  Country  is  on  her  mettle  before  her 
own  offspring.  Lord  Hawke  has  also  spoken,  perhaps  a  little  too 
hopefully,  of  the  exclusion  of  waiting  tactics  and  the  playing  of 
the  game  to  a  finish  within  the  time.  Whether  this  is  an  open 
hint  that  the  English  captains  at  any  rate  will  not  countenance 
stonewalling,  or  whether  it  rather  points  out  an  obvious  difficulty 
of  Australian  cricketers,  who  are  never  tied  to  the  three-day 
match  in  their  own  country,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  information  will  be  welcome,  for  if  a  drawn  game  in 
cricket  is  the  despair  of  Eton  and  Harrow  masters,  and  the 
confusion  of  University  partisans,  in  the  England  and  Australia 
matches  it  is  particularly  annoying.  The  old  country  has  now 
another  chance  of  retrieving  her  laurels.  That  she  will  do  her 
best  may  be  assumed,  but  it  is  clear,  if  the  form  shown  by  the 
Australians  in  their  earlier  matches  be  any  criterion  of  their  general 
play,  that  there  will  have  to  be  a  "  waking  up  "  somewhere. 


III. 

Is  MOTOEING  A  SPOET? 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  expedition  started  in  a  yellow  motor  car 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  go  round,  or  rather  across,  the  world 
by  way  of  Vladivostock.  I  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  this 
daring  venture  to  within  three  miles  of  Guildford,  where,  on  the 
beautiful  level  Surrey  road,  the  first  pneumatic  tyre  went  with  a 
report  like  that  of  a  naval  salute.  How  the  car  would  behave 
itself  on  the  ungentle  ascent  of  the  "  Hog's  Back,"  much  less  amid 
the  barren  steppes  of  Western  Asia,  I  did  not  stay  to  see,  but, 
with  the  prescience  of  a  rat  deserting  a  sinking  ship,  I  glided 
unobtrusively  in  the  direction  of  the  county  town  and  took  train 
for  Waterloo.  I  subsequently  learned  that  the  halt  for  repairs 
lasted  about  six  hours,  and  it  became  a  nice  equation  to  forecast 
how  long  it  would  take  the  party  to  travel  across  Europe  and  Asia 
at  the  rate  of  a  six-hour  halt  in  every  nine.  With  this  simple 
calculation,  caring  only  for  the  higher  mathematics,  I  did  not 
trouble  myself,  but  pondered  instead,  during  an  unspeakably 
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slow  express  journey  back  to  town,  on  the  new  status  of  motoring, 
namely  as  a  sport,  which  is  the  position  increasingly  assigned  to 
it  in  polite  circles. 

If  trundling  along  a  road  at  sixteen  miles  or  so  an  hour  is 
sport,  why  should  we  not  apply  the  name  to  the  cheaper  and  less 
uncertain  travelling  at  five  miles  or  less  on  the  amalgamated 
Kent  railways  ?  But  is  speed  the  test  of  sport  ?  I  recollect 
reading,  not  many  weeks  ago,  the  admission,  offered  without 
apology,  of  a  well-known  automobile  enthusiast  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  done  sixty-five  miles  an  hour  along  an  "  uncleared 
main  road  "  (I  imagine  that  the  epithet  applied  only  before  his 
transit),  in  the  Thames  Valley,  covering  the  distance  between 
Henley  and  Oxford  in  just  under  the  half  hour.  And  this  repre- 
hensible, slap-dash  locomotion,  this  reckless  indifference  to  the 
life  and  limb  of  old  folks  and  children,  is"  called  sport !  If  I  ask 
any  motoring  friend  wherein  the  "sport"  consists,  I  am  told 
that  the  motion  is  so  "  exhilarating."  Well,  so  was  shooting  the 
chute  at  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibitions,  but  it  would  hardly  on 
that  account  be  called  sport.  Should  the  owner  of  the  motor  be 
his  own  driver,  then  he  may  perhaps,  if  so  minded,  call  his 
motoring  sport.  Sport  in  even  its  broadest  sense  must  involve 
some  activity  on  the  part  of  the  sportsman.  This  qualification 
will  include  at  once  cricket  and  croquet,  big  game  shooting  and 
shying  at  cocoanuts.  But  it  is  not  sport  to  sit  on  the  deck  of 
a  yacht  and  take  no  part  in  the  sailing  or  steering,  or  on  the 
back  of  a  coach  without  even  blowing  the  horn,  or  in  the  theatre 
of  the  National  Sporting  Club  and  watch  two  men  pummel  one 
another.  Some  men  are  called  "  good  sportsmen  "  because  they 
go  to  horse-races  and  lose  money.  They  have  every  right  to  take 
their  amusement  in  this  way,  but  it  is  amusement  only  and  not 
sport.  Of  course,  where  the  element  of  racing  comes  into 
motoring,  the  element  of  sport  cannot  be  far  absent.  Motor 
races,  however,  are  for  somewhat  obvious  reasons  rare  fixtures, 
almost  too  rare  in  fact  to  take  any  strong  hold  on  the  public 
fancy ;  but,  so  long  as  they  afford  opportunities  for  unlimited 
betting  I  readily  admit  they  are  sure  of  a  certain  measure  of 
popularity. 

IV. 

OTTER  HUNTING. 

There  are  some  forms  of  the  chase  which  the  local  distribution 
of  the  quarry  or  other  considerations  must  of  necessity  either 
entirely  or  comparatively  restrict  to  certain  counties  or  even 
portions  of  counties  in  these  islands.  The  stag-hunting  of  Devon 
and  Somerset,  the  char-fishing  of  the  lakes,  the  grouse-shooting  on 
the  moors,  are  cases  of  this  more  or  less  complete  exclusion  of  a 
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sport  from  the  greater  part  of  the  land.  And  so  with  otter- 
hunting  ;  it  has  its  admitted  centres.  Cumberland  in  the  north 
and  Wales  and  Devon  in  the  south  see  between  them  all  the  best 
of  this  sport. 

I  was  out  not  long  ago  with  some  well-known  otter- 
hounds. The  meet  was  soon  after  daybreak,  for  this  was  a 
sporting  pack  and  not  the  dilletante,  make-believe  picnic  that  has 
lately  been  fashionable  in  some  otter  countries.  Yet  the  inten- 
tions outran  the  achievement,  for  hounds  never  once  found.  We 
tramped  or  ran  along  banks  of  alternating  rock  and  mud ;  we 
stood  almost  knee-deep  in  very  cold  water  :  we  disturbed  rats  and 
coots  and  drinking  kine,  but  of  the  beast  of  the  day  we  saw  never 
a  sign,  not  so  much  as  the  gnawed  remains  of  the  last  meal. 
There  were  the  hounds,  fifteen  couple  of  them,  and  a  terrier  that 
looked  equal  to  any  drain.  There  was  the  master,  who  had  only 
lately  taken  over  the  hounds,  and  was  at  the  time  bearing  most 
of  the  cost  himself.  There  were  the  whips,  all  as  keen  as  the 
morning  air,  as  also  were  even  the  ladies  of  the  party,  short- 
skirted,  ungloved,  wearing  a  businesslike  air  that  defied  criticism. 
Once  we  thought  we  had  sport,  for  the  hounds  brought  up  near  a 
snag,  and  the  terrier  went  in,  disappearing  behind  the  rotten 
wood,  but  there  was  no  dash  of  the  otter,  no  chain  of  bubbles 
marking  the  flight  of  the  quarry.  Two  more  false  alarms ;  one 
real  appearance  of  a  find  near  a  railway  bridge  ;  and  hounds  were 
taken  back  to  the  inn.  Judged  by  results,  then,  these  four  hours 
of  futile  endeavour  may  look  to  the  uninitiated  ridiculous,  yet 
sport  is  not  judged  all  by  results.  The  angler,  whose  empty  creel 
may  excite  the  merriment  of  some  for  whom  fishing  has  no 
delights,  has  pleasures,  even  associated  with  blank  days,  which 
are  to  the  others  a  closed  book.  And  the  otter-hunter,  even 
though  he  may  find  only  once  a  month,  and  kill  but  once  in  a 
season,  goes  out  each  morning  with  new  hope,  ever  expecting 
better  luck  next  time. 

This  is  true  sport.  To  pursue,  even  without  success,  the  most 
wily  of  our  wild  animals,  to  penetrate  into  the  appealing  beauties 
of  its  riverside  haunts,  -with  leisure  to  admire,  yet  with  little 
loitering  by  the  way,  the  constant  fear  of  failure  tempered  by  the 
whispered  chance  of  better  to  come,  all  this  is  delightful.  The 
picturesqueness  of  otter-hunting  alone  endears  it  to  many  fol- 
lowers, and  it  is  surprising  that  our  galleries  show  so  few  pictures 
of  this  sport.  Each  Academy  gives  us  a  dozen  new  fox-hunting 
canvases,  but  not  once  in  three  years  is  there  an  otter-hunting 
picture,  which  lives  in  the  memory  unaided  by  reference  to  the 
catalogue. 

F.  Gr.  AFLALO. 
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IMPERIAL   LITERATURE 

I. 

THE  STOEY  OF  THE  KHEDIVATE.* 

IN  Egypt  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  foreigners  who  once 
drink  of  the  waters  of  Father  Nile  will,  of  a  surety,  return  to  the 
Delta ;  and  to  the  many  Englishmen  who,  like  myself,  have 
passed  the  hest  years  of  their  lives  in  that  hospitable  land,  there 
is  ever  present  a  hope  that  the  old  saying  may  come  true.  While 
awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  this  hope,  keen  pleasure  is  derived  from 
reading  of  the  scenes  and  episodes  familiar  to  Anglo-Egyptians, 
either  as  active  participators  or  passive  spectators,  and  to  all  such, 
as  also  to  all  students  of  contemporary  history,  Mr.  Edward 
Dicey 's  latest  volume  should  be  very  welcome.  Though  Egypt 
has  ceased  to  fill  the  prominent  position  it  occupied  when 
Herodotus  chronicled  its  ancient  grandeur,  yet  it  contains  to-day 
just  as  many  marvellous  things — "  things  too  strange  for  words." 
The  subject  itself  is  full  of  fascination,  and  Mr.  Dicey  has  not 
only  brought  his  travelled  experience,  editorial  acumen,  and  keen 
statesmanlike  grasp  of  facts  to  the  task  of  describing  the  intricacies 
of  the  position  of  modern  Egypt,  but  one  realises  that  the  writer 
has  personal  knowledge  of  what  he  records. 

Since  Mr.  Dicey  published  his  '  England  and  Egypt,'  in  1884, 
many  readable  volumes,  notably,  Milner's  '  England  in  Egypt,' 
have  been  given  to  the  world,  but  not  one  has  dealt  as  a  whole 
with  the  entire  period  now  brought  under  review.  In  writing 
'  The  Story  of  the  Khedivate  '  Mr.  Dicey  has  therefore  taken  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  yet,  though  difficult  to  define  precisely, 
one  has  a  wishful  feeling  that  the  author  had  gone  still  a  few 
steps  further.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  he  deemed  it 
obligatory  to  impose  on  himself  certain  limitations,  leaving  the 
completion  of  his  work  until  such  time  as,  unhampered  by  con- 
sideration for  living  actors,  a  perfectly  unfettered  judgment  may 
fittingly  be  pronounced. 

The  title  of  Khedive  was  first  borne  by  Ismail  (1867)  but,  by 
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way  of  necessary  prelude  to  his  story,  the  author  opens  his  book 
with  a  short  summary  of  the  reigns  of  Mahomet  Ali,  Abbas  and 
Said.  His  next  chapters  are  devoted  to  word-pictures,  sketched 
with  artistic  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  lights  and  shades ; 
the  prominent  figures  in  the  foreground,  and  the  subordinate 
characters  in  the  middle  distance.  Charming  pictures  they 
are;  of  Ismail's  lavish  magnificence,  reckless  extravagance,  and 
desperate  expedients  to  ward  off  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning. 
Sometimes,  however,  my  own  sense  of  proportion  is  not  quite 
satisfied.  In  his  account  of  the  stages  on  "  the  road  to  ruin  "  I 
think  Mr.  Dicey  does  not  lay  enough  stress  on  what  was  essen- 
tially at  the  root  of  the  evil,  namely,  Ismail's  persistence  in 
regarding  as  normal  the  prosperity  brought  about  in  Egypt  by 
the  cotton  boom  during  the  American  Civil  War.  Again,  in 
recording  the  purchase  by  England  of  the  Khedive's  Suez  Canal 
shares,  Mr.  Dicey  appears  to  have  overlooked  a  unique,  and 
curiously  apt,  illustration  of  the  dire  straits  to  which  Ismail  was 
at  that  time  reduced.  "I  think,"  he  says,  "that  the  chief,  if 
not  the  sole  credit  attaching  to  the  transaction  should  be  assigned 
to  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  was  then  for  the  first  time  .  .  .  Prime 
Minister."  With  this  expression  of  opinion,  I  need  hardly  say, 
I  am  in  cordial  agreement,  but  when  Mr.  Dicey  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  telegram  was  despatched  to  Cairo  (was  it  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  sent  to  General  Stanton,  in  Alexandria?)  "author- 
ising the  purchase  of  all  the  Suez  Canal  shares  held  by  the 
Khedive,  who  agreed  to  pay  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  sum 
advanced  till  such  time  as  the  shares  began  to  participate  in 
the  profits  of  the  Canal,"  he  might  have  explained  the  reason 
of  the  payment  of  interest.  Was  not  the  agreement  as  to  interest 
on  the  purchase-money  necessitated  by  the  discovery,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  negotiations  were  practically  concluded, 
that  Ismail,  in  a  time  of  financial  stress,  had  for  some  twenty 
years  in  advance  sold  at  a  ruinous  discount,  the  prospective 
dividends  on  his  176,602  shares  ?  The  final  payment  for  interest 
was  made  by  Egypt  on  July  1st,  1894,  and  Mr.  Dicey  might  have 
recorded  that  England  reduced  the  rate  in  1884  from  5  to  4^ 
per  cent. 

These  little  omissions,  however,  cannot  be  held  to  detract 
from  the  great  merit  of  the  book,  viewed  as  a  whole.  In  simple 
language,  yet  with  sufficient  Oriental  colouring,  Mr.  Dicey  re- 
tells pithily  the  story  of  how  Ismail  had  a  carriage-road  to  the 
Pyramids  seven  miles  in  length,  made  especially  for  the  Empress 
Eugenie. 

Orders  were  issued  [he  tells  us]  ...  that  ten  thousand  fellahs  must  be 
sent  without  a  day's  delay  to  work  on  the  road,  and  that  the  task  must  be 
completed  within  six  weeks  at  the  latest.  I  ...  witnessed  the  mode  of  its 
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construction.  All  along  the  line  of  road  were  gangs  of  fellaheen,  stripped  bare 
to  the  loins,  and  engaged  in  carrying  up  sand-baskets  to  build  the  embankment 
on  which  the  roadway  was  to  be  laid.  The  heat  was  exceptionally  great,  and 
the  workmen  were  dead  beat.  But  at  every  moment  the  foreman  of  the  gang 
stirred  them  up  to  fresh  exertions  by  blows  with  the  kurbash  on  their  bare 
backs  and  shoulders. 

The  exigencies  of  space  will  but  permit  a  hasty  notice  of  the 
remaining  important  portions  of  the  work  which  deal  in  order, 
and  describe  with  a  master  hand,  the  chief  events  of  the  reigns  of 
Tewfik  and  Abbas  II.  In  his  short  mention  of  the  military 
demonstration  (September  1881)  in  Abdeen  Square,  directed 
against  the  Khedive's  authority,  Mr.  Dicey  unaccountably  omits 
even  a  passing  allusion  to  the  important  part  played  by  the 
Acting  British  Consul-General,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Cookson. 
And  should  I  ever  meet  the  author  I  would  ask  him  also  to 
modify  his  scathing  condemnation  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  for 
however  much  he,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of 
Englishmen,  may  differ  with  that  gentleman's  political  attitude 
and  opinions,  nothing  is  gained  by  personal  observations  which 
but  strike  a  discordant  note,  and  are  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the 
cultured  tone  and  fair  treatment  which,  in  general,  characterise 
the  book. 

Mr.  Dicey  awards  a  large  meed  of  praise  to  the  Khedive 
Tewfik,  yet  undoubtedly  the  impression  left  on  my  mind,  after 
careful  study  of  the  book,  is  that  the  author  has  scarcely  done 
full  justice  to  that  kindly  ruler.  Possibly  my  regard  for  the  loyal 
nature  of  one  I  knew  almost  intimately  may  warp  my  judgment, 
but  I  hold  that  Tewfik  Pasha,  placed  as  he  was  in  an  anomalous 
and  very  difficult  position,  displayed  throughout  his  reign  tact, 
courage,  and  loyalty,  and  that  his  prematurely  sad  and  sudden 
death  was  a  real  loss  to  England  as  well  as  to  the  country  he 
loved  so  well. 

In  the  closing  chapter  of  this  interesting  and  instructive  story 
Mr.  Dicey  boldly  foreshadows  how  the  events  he  has  chronicled 
must  influence  the  British  Empire,  and  I  cannot  more  fittingly 
conclude  than  by  quoting,  in  an  order  of  my  own,  a  few  pregnant 
sentences  :— 

I  have  contended  throughout  that  our  occupation  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
is  justified  by  the  exigencies  of  our  Imperial  position  in  India. 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  benefits  Egypt  has  derived  from  our  inter- 
vention. 

The  establishment  of  British  supremacy  over  Egypt  has  not  been  brought 
about  in  accordance  with  any  settled  design  or  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part 
of  England. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  England  has  in  Egypt  drifted,  step  by  step,  into  a 
position  almost  identical  with  annexation. 

Every  year  that  passes  renders  our  withdrawal  from  Egypt  more  and  more 
improbable. 
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'  The  Story  of  the  Khedivate '  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  Imperial  literature,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  commending  it  to  the  notice  of  the  numerous 
readers  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  all 
parts  of  the  Greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas. 

WALTER  F.  MIEVILLE. 


INDIA  AND  ITS  PROBLEMS.* 
II. 

MR.  LILLY  possesses  special  qualifications  for  the  task  of 
dissipating  the  ignorance  prevailing  about  India  in  this  country, 
and  his  arrangement  of  subjects  is  admirable.  Taking  first  the 
physical  characteristics  he  presents  a  novel,  if  to  some  extent,  a 
confusing  view  of  the  great  continent,  by  regarding  the  Himalayan 
range  as  commencing  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  while  by  an  over- 
sight the  Baroda  State  is  represented  as  being  still  subject  to  the 
political  control  of  the  Bombay  Government.  In  the  second  part 
he  deals  with  the  races,  languages,  and  literature  of  India,  and 
in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  pages  succeeds  in  giving  a  just 
idea  of  the  more  important  features  of  these  weighty  problems, 
for  the  adequate  solution  of  which  eighteen  volumes  would  hardly 
suffice.  The  placing  of  long  and  short  marks  upon  certain  sylla- 
bles of  some  of  the  Indian  names  is  not  uncommon,  but  Kutab 
Minar  is  misleading,  Kiitub  Minar  would  be  better,  and  Deoghlri 
should  be  Deoghlri  or  preferably  Deogiri.  Again,  Quran  is  an 
unnecessary  and  pedantic  disguise  for  the  familiar  Koran,  which 
very  fairly  represents  the  sound  of  the  Arabic  word.  Mr.  Lilly 
wisely  emphasises  the  fact  that  Mahomedan  rule  never  extended 
over  the  whole  of  India,  indeed  there  are  parts,  such  as  the  Malabar 
Coast  below  Cochin,  wherein  its  influence  was  never  even  felt. 

In  dealing  with  the  religions  of  India,  the  spirit  of  Sivaism 
is  very  accurately  described,  and  of  its  relations  with  the  by  no 
means  antagonistic  sect  of  Vishnu,  and  of  the  complicated  and 
multiform  structure  of  Hinduism,  an  excellent  presentment  is 
afforded.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  "  the  Hindu  religion  does 
not  limit  a  married  man  to  exterior  decency,"  or  by  any  means 
generally  accepted  that  it  "  is  a  religion  in  the  last  stage  of 
decadence  and  decay."  But  if  the  author  is  hard  upon  the 
Hindus,  he  does  full  justice  to  Islam,  whose  ardent  and  admirable 
champion,  Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  as  well  as  Mr.  Freeman,  he 
quotes.  "  Only  inveterate  prejudice  can  blind  us  to  the  real 
spiritual  greatness  of  the  founder  of  Islam."  Like  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall,  Mr.  Lilly  sees  that  it  is  towards  Islam  rather  than  towards 
*  '  India  and  its  Problems,'  by  W.  S.  Lilly.  Sands  &  Co.,  1902. 
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Christianity  that  those  Indians  are  prone  to  tend,  whose  Hinduism 
has  been  undermined  by  western  teaching.  Upon  Christianity  in 
India  he  may  claim  to  speak  with  some  authority.  He  shows  how 
few  are  the  Protestant,  compared  with  the  Catholic,  converts,  how 
"  infinitesimal  is  the  success  of  Protestant  missionaries,"  how 
there  are  "  no  tokens  of  the  truth  of  Sir  Monier  Williams'  statement 
that  Christianity  is  more  widely  spreading  its  boundaries,  more 
deeply  striking  its  roots,"  though  he  might  have  appealed  to  the 
figures  of  the  latest  census.  He  rightly  observes  "  that  the  vast 
majority  of  young  Hindus  educated  by  the  missionaries  are  just 
as  anti-Christian  as  those  educated  in  the  Government  Colleges," 
and  even  as  regards  the  prospects  of  Catholicism,  he  adopts  the 
position  of  despair  taken  up  by  one  of  the  ablest  missionaries  and 
best  authorities  upon  India,  Abbe  Dubois,  who  saw  that  internal 
jealousies  resulting  in  interference  from  Home  had  irretrievably 
wrecked  the  once  fair  prospect  of  a  Christian  India,  in  which  the 
castes,  customs,  manners,  and  prejudices  of  the  Hindus  had  been 
preserved. 

Little  more  than  one  hundred  pages  remain  for  the  considera- 
tion of  India  of  to-day.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
Frontier  question  is  summarily  dismissed  by  an  agreement  with 
the  views  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson.  But  is 
Colonel  Durand  right  in  holding  "  that  no  one  who  has  studied  the 
subject  is  in  doubt  that  the  ablest  soldiers  of  Eussia  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  conquering  India  "  ?  and  does  the  experience  of  all  the 
invaders  of  India  from  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  confirm  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  view  that  "  a  mountainous  country  (like  Afghanistan) 
is  advantageous,  not  to  the  defence,  but  to  the  attack  "  ? 

To  say  "  that  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  has  sunk  to 
sixteen  pence"  is  hardly  an  adequate  and  exact  representation 
of  the  currency  question,  and  perhaps  it  is  an  overstatement  of 
the  case,  though  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour,  to  hold 
that  the  eight  hundred  odd  municipalities  "  more  or  less  grossly 
mismanage  the  affairs  of  the  urban  districts " ;  but  Mr.  Lilly 
speaks  the  whole  truth  "  in  confessing  that  some  military  charges 
on  the  Indian  revenues  seem  utterly  indefensible,"  and  such  should 
be,  and  no  doubt  have  been,  pleaded  as  a  set  off  against  the  extra 
charge  for  the  soldiers'  pay  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
imposed  since  this  book  was  written.  Neither  is  it  possible  to 
deny  the  correctness  of  his  charge  against  the  British  Raj  that 
it  does  not  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  people,  though  the 
present  Viceroy  is  evidently  sensible  of  this  fault,  and  spares  no 
pains  to  correct  it.  Nor  have  the  English  officials  "more  real 
knowledge  of  the  daily  lives  of  the  people  "  than  in  the  author's 
day.  Now,  as  then,  their  "  chief  aspiration,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, is  to  Anglicise." 
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The  most  valuable  reflection  in  the  chapter  upon  caste  is  that 
"  the  great  majority  of  those  who  kick  against  it  are  those  it  has 
virtually  repudiated."  It  is  a  useful  service,  and  a  justice  due 
to  the  Indian  Mahomedans,  to  say  that  out  of  every  hundred 
ninety-five  are  monogamists,  while,  of  course,  among  Hindus  the 
proportion  is  still  larger,  and  it  is  by  no  means  superfluous  to 
point  out  that  women  of  the  lower  (and  equally  of  course  many, 
and  in  vast  tracts  all,  of  the  upper)  classes  are  not  secluded,  but 
go  about  freely  taking  their  share  of  the  labour  of  men.  The 
Nairs  by  the  way  are  not  polyandric,  if  polyandry  signifies  the 
simultaneous  possession  of  more  than  one  husband.  It  should 
be  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  "if  a  man  marry  a  widow  he 
loses  caste,"  and  that  the  "  Hindus  resent  interference  there- 
with as  one  of  the  worst  of  outrages,"  but  it  is  by  no  means 
superfluous  to  "  note  that  Hindu  wives  are,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  unswervingly  faithful  to  their  husbands,"  and,  to 
quote  Abbe  Dubois  to  the  effect  "that  Indian  females  in  general, 
and  married  women  in  particular,  are  worthy  to  be  set  forth  as 
patterns  of  chastity  and  conjugal  fidelity  to  individuals  of  their 
sex  in  more  enlightened  countries." 

Mr.  Lilly  is  perhaps  unduly  hard  upon  the  Congress,  and 
too  censorious  in  describing  the  native  press  as  composed  of 
"vernacular  prints,  which  are  an  unmixed  evil."  Many  native 
newspapers,  on  the  contrary,  are  exceedingly  well  conducted, 
and  most  are  practically  loyal.  Upon  the  irrigation  panacea  for 
famine,  or  upon  the  famine  itself,  he  has  little  to  say  that  is  new. 
I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  "  Sir  William  Hunter  is  well 
warranted  in  writing  that  in  proportion  as  we  can  enforce  good 
government  under  the  native  chiefs  we  must  expect  to  see  a 
gradual  movement  of  the  people  into  the  feudatory  States,"  for 
the  Indians  do  not  now  leave,  or  abstain  from  entering  into, 
native  States,  the  administration  of  which,  at  the  present  day, 
except  in  regard  to  famine,  is  probably  at  least  as  acceptable  to 
them  as  our  own.  Upon  the  land  assessment  question  Mr.  Lilly 
falls  into  error  in  thinking  the  Central  Provinces  an  example  of 
a  high  assessment.  The  State  protected  the  tenants  in  that  part 
of  India  as  against  the  landlords,  when  effecting  a  new  settlement, 
but  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  the  inelasticity  of  the  land  revenue 
collections,  he  probably  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  the  latest 
literature  on  the  subject  before  his  book  was  in  print. 

If  Mr.  Lilly  has  attempted  what  was  within  available  limits 
almost  an  impossible  task,  he  has  at  least  achieved  the  success  of 
those  who  aim  high,  and  produced  a  valuable  work,  the  literary 
merits  of  which  reach  the  standard  of  excellence  he  invariably 
maintains. 

J.  D.  KEES. 
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EAST    AND    WEST:    A    CORRESPONDENCE 

BEING  LETTEES   OF   TWO   SUBALTEENS   KNOWN    SOME   YEAES  AGO 
AT    SANDHUEST   BY   THE   NICKNAMES   SNUFF   AND   BLUFF. 

From  Lieut.  James  Mackenzie,  %QtJi  Bengal  Lancers,  to  Lieut. 
Norton  Harford,  Duke's  Own  ^Wellington  Light  Infantry. 

JUNGPORE,  10th  September,  1901. 

MY  DEAE  BLUFF, — It's  an  age  since  I  heard  from  you. 
Though  your  name  has  not  been  coupled  with  Kitchener's  in 
the  telegrams  from  South  Africa,  it  has  not  appeared,  thank 
God,  in  the  list  of  casualties,  so  I  conclude  you  are  still  hunting 
the  wily  Boer.  One  of  our  Indian  Brigadiers,  recently  returned 
from  the  Transvaal,  is  said  to  have  described  the  operations  in 
that  quarter  as  a  Punch  and  Judy  show  compared  with  recent 
warfare  in  Afghanistan  and  Burma ;  by  which,  I  understand,  that 
in  matters  of  transport,  discipline  and  organisation,  your  mixed 
crew  of  Regulars,  Yeomanry  and  Colonials,  is  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  our  Frontier  expeditions.  Of  course,  you'll  say  it's 
impossible  to  compare  small  things  with  great — a  tea-cup  with 
an  ocean — and  I  will  admit  that  for  your  untrained  motley 
flotilla  to  navigate  the  ocean  of  South  Africa  in  the  face  of 
cross-currents  like  De  Wet,  De  la  Eey  and  Botha,  is  a  harder 
task  than  the  Government  of  India  has  ever  had  to  face.  Never- 
theless, for  years  past  the  latter  has  been  far  ahead  of  the  Horse 
Guards  in  all  that  pertains  to  soldiering,  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
it  has  been  unhampered  by  a  House  of  Commons  and  "  patriots  " 
bent  on  aiding  all  countries  but  their  own. 

To  this  last  remark  you  will,  I  know,  subscribe.  I  can  imagine 
how  sick  you  and  all  your  fellows  must  be  of  pro-Boers.  They 
make  our  blood  boil  out  here  and  astound  our  natives,  so  what 
must  your  feelings  be  ?  Now  for  my  news. 

I  am  away  from  the  regiment  again ;  this  time  not  on  famine 
duty,  but  in  a  staff  billet  as  assistant  inspecting  officer  of  Imperial 
Service  troops.  You  know  what  these  are,  I  presume.  The 
leading  native  States  maintain  at  their  own  cost  within  their 
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own  borders  select  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  be  mobilised 
for  service  with  our  own  troops  in  times  of  emergency.  Officered 
and  manned  from  local  resources,  the  equipment  and  training  of 
these  corps  are  superintended,  practically  directed,  by  English 
officers  under  the  orders  of  an  inspector  general  in  touch  with 
the  Government  at  Simla.  The  dash  and  glory  of  cavalry  appeal 
to  the  Maharajas  more  than  the  less  showy  virtues  of  infantry ; 
so  the  Imperial  Service  troops  consist  of  nearly  6000  lancers  in 
fifteen  States  to  an  equal,  or  rather  larger,  number  of  infantry 
maintained  by  Kashmir,  Patiala  and  five  other  States.  Kashmir 
has  mountain  batteries  of  artillery  as  well,  and  Bikaner,  in 
Rajputana,  a  camel  corps ;  while  Jeypore,  Gwalior,  Bhurtpore 
and  Bahawalpur,  keep  up  transport  corps  which  would  probably 
be  more  useful  to  our  Government  in  time  of  war  than  horsemen 
or  footmen,  besides  being  more  economical  in  time  of  peace,  as 
ponies  and  carts  can  always  be  employed  on  civil  duties  with 
greater  relief  to  the  military  Budget  than  lancers  and  riflemen, 
though  native  rulers  have  a  way  of  exacting  work  from  these 
latter  which  you  would  not  call  military.  A  contingent  of  these 
Imperial  Service  troops,  headed  by  the  famous  Sir  Pertab  Singh, 
who  took  the  Jodhpore  Lancers  to  China  last  year  and  has  done 
no  end  of  gallant  service,  is  to  be  present  at  the  King's  coronation 
next  June.  You  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  if  you 
can  get  your  war  finished  in  time. 

It  was  Lord  Dufferin  who,  as  Viceroy,  started  the  formation 
of  these  disciplined  and  well  equipped  corps  in  native  States, 
relying  on  their  loyalty  to  the  Sirkar.  I  have  heard  men  ask, 
"  What  if  they  turn  against  us  some  day  as  the  native  contingents 
did  in  1857  ?  " — but  doubts  of  this  kind  are  now  out  of  date.  The 
confidence  trick  has  been  played,  and  between  the  consulship  of 
Canning  and  of  Curzon  a  great  gulf  lies. 

My  present  billet  is  comfortable  enough  and  the  duties  fairly 
easy.  Drill,  parades,  inspections  of  all  sorts,  a  fair  amount  of 
polo  and  shikar,  a  good  house  to  live  in,  a  good  chap  to  work 
under,  a  staff  salary  of  300  rupees  a  month,  a  fair  amount  of 
English  society  at  times,  and  a  capital  set  of  natives,  taking 
them  all  round,  to  deal  with—what  more  could  you  want  ?  One 
misses  the  Mess  and  the  old  cantonment  life  in  many  ways,  but 
improves  one's  Hindustani ;  and  living  in  a  land  of  Maharajas, 
Political  Agents  and  people  whom  you  can  really  like,  has  its 
compensations.  My  boss,  Captain  Bower,  and  I  have  two  States 
to  look  after  (which  means  that  we  are  more  frequently  apart 
than  together)  each  quite  different  from  the  other.  The  Maharaja 
of  one  is  a  dignified  Kajput  of  the  old  school  with  perfect 
manners ;  the  other  State  has  a  young  chieftain  who,  educated 
under  English  superintendence,  dresses  like  a  third-rate  English 
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groom  p lus  a  turban,  talks  of  the  Viceroy  as  "  a  nice  feller  "  and 
swears  with  a  big  D.  To  show  his  command  of  English  idioms, 
he  incidentally  remarked  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  hated  "  the 
whole  boiling  "  of  his  brother  chiefs.  Not  a  bad  fellow  in  many 
ways,  and  a  plucky  sportsman ;  he  should  improve  as  he  grows 
older. 

Similarly,  the  Political  Agents  of  the  two  States  differ.  One, 
a  genial,  sensible  colonel,  doesn't  mind  who  pushes  the  coach  so 
long  as  it  moves  in  the  right  direction ;  the  other,  a  livery  major, 
seems  to  object  to  any  movement  save  from  his  personal  impetus, 
and  therefore  requires  a  lot  of  stroking.  Unfortunately  Bower 
won't  do  the  stroking ;  though  he  recognises  that  the  P.  A.'s 
influence  is  greater  than  his  own,  he  says  that  functionary  is 
not  his  master.  Hence  ructions  at  times,  which  the  I.  G.  at 
Simla  probably  puts  down  to  "  faults  on  both  sides."  Personally 
I  find  the  livery  one  very  civil  and  hospitable,  while  his  wife  is 
charming.  If  I  manage  to  put  in  five  years  as  assistant  and 
another  five  as  inspecting  officer,  who  knows  what  may  happen  ? 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  a  blooming  Political  myself  long  before  that. 
On  the  other  hand  the  spirit  may  seize  me  to  rush  back  to  boot 
and  saddle. 

If  I  could  only  have  got  out  to  South  Africa  you  may  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  I  shouldn't  be  here.  Had  I  your  cheek  I 
might  have  wired  to  the  Viceroy,  "  Hear  privately  that  Kitchener 
requires  my  services  but  does  not  like  to  ask  for  them.  Am  ready 
to  start  to-morrow."  Being  modest  I  merely  asked  a  friend  to 
sound  a  certain  General  if  he  could  help  me,  and  heard  no  more. 
Should  your  Excellency  be  in  want  of  an  A.D.C.  to  teach  your 
mounted  infantry  or  yeomanry  to  ride  you  might  bear  me  in 
mind. 

I  am  really  anxious  to  hear  about  you,  old  chap.  Your  last 
showed  that  you  had  been  roughing  it,  but  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  your  stamina  and  pluck,  which  I  feel  sure  will  pull 
you  through  all  right.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  story  of 
columns  moving  with  pianos  and  such  like  impedimenta  ?  Orpheus 
tamed  the  brutes  with  his  lute,  and  music  we  know  hath  charms 
to  soothe  the  savage  breast,  but  pianos  in  camp  when  you  are 
on  the  war  path  sounds  a  bit  thick.  We  shall  be  hearing  next 
of  Cinderella  dances  in  the  concentration  camps  and  the  unhappy 
Boer  maiden  being  compelled  to  waltz  with  the  brutal  British 
subaltern,  while  her  heart  is  with  the  pious  Kruger  in  exile  and 
poverty.  Good-bye,  old  man.  With  best  of  luck.  Ever  yours, 

JAMES  MACKENZIE. 
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From  Lieut.  Norton  Harford  to  Lieut.  James  Mackenzie. 

KROONSTADT,  18th  March,  1902. 

MY  DEAE  SNUFF, — Many  thanks  for  your  last.      I  see  the 
points  of  your  new  billet  and  the  extra  siller  in  your  breeks, 
which,  after  the  manner  of  your  country,  Jamie  lad,  you  will  do 
well  to  stick  to.     Some  of  our  mounted  infantry  and  yeomanry 
would  certainly  be  better  if   they  could  have  lessons  in  riding 
from   the  Bengal   Cavalry,   but  as   a   section   of  our  mounted 
infantry  managed  a  night  march  of  fifty  miles  in  twelve  hours 
last  week,  and  a  body  of  the  Manchesters  did  twenty-two  miles 
on  foot  in  twenty-one  hours,  eight  hours  of  which  were  spent  in 
getting  ox-waggons  across  two  drifts,  we  don't  despair  even  with- 
out your  invaluable  services — which,  however,  I  won't  forget  in 
my  next  consultation  with  K.  of  K.     You  flatter  my  pluck  and 
stamina.     Some  credit  may  be  due  to  the  latter;  or  is  it  this 
marvellous  climate  that  keeps  me  fit  as  a  fiddle,  in  spite  of  hard 
work  and  plain  fare  ?    We  peg  away  at  driving  the  Boers  into 
our  nets,  as  you  will  read  in  the  newspapers,  and  are  steadily 
wearing  them  down. 

Man  for  man,  the  genuine  burgher,  inured  from  youth  to  the 
saddle  and  stalking  with  his  rifle, plus  his  knowledge  of  the  country, 
may  be  more  than  our  match  in  this  present  irregular  warfare ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  have  any  respect  for  the  foreign  scum  with  whom 
he  is  associated,  who  show  the  white  flag  and  throw  up  hands  in 
surrender  merely  as  a  ruse  to  shoot  down  our  men  when  they 
approach  in  good  faith.  There  are  many  cases  of  this  kind  which 
you  never  see  in  print.  Pity  that  fellows  like  Botha  and  De  la 
Key  should  be  in  the  same  boat  with  such  ruffians.  De  la  Bey 
has  become  quite  a  hero  since  he  captured  and  released  Methuen, 
though  his  men  fought  in  our  uniform.  Tweebosch  was  a  bad 
business,  owing  to  panic  in  untrained  mounted  troops.  This  sort 
of  thing  makes  us  swear — we  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  though 
God  knows  we  have  blundered  enough.  A  little  bird  whispers 
that  the  Tweefontein  disaster,  in  which  young  Hardwick  was 
shot  down  at  his  guns,  was  due  to  another  blunder. 

The  British  public  still  wonders  at  Boers  breaking  through 
our  blockades.  Think  of  a  fellow  having  to  guard  seven  miles 
day  and  night  with  one  company  from  one  blockhouse  in  the 
middle,  and  the  wonder  is  not  so  great.  Don't  believe  all  you 
read  in  the  papers — that  piano  story  must  have  been  a  canard. 
It's  possible  that  an  American  organ  may  have  found  its  way 
from  a  Boer  house  in  the  line  of  march  into  one  of  our  camps 
for  an  evening's  entertainment,  but  I  don't  believe  in  any  column 
carrying  such  appendages  in  its  train.  It's  astonishing  the  news 
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we  pick  up  of  our  own  doings  from  the  home  journals.  The 
best  of  them  naturally  enough  know  more  about  the  general  trend 
of  events  over  the  whole  field  of  war  than  the  players  in  a  limited 
area,  because  they  are  fed  by  many  correspondents  and  see 
Kitchener's  reports  long  before  they  reach  us,  but  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  the  lies  of  Leyds  &  Co.  and  the  fictions 
swallowed  by  the  pro-Boers  in  England.  I  wish  these  latter 
could  hear  the  epithets  bestowed  on  them  by  our  Colonial  troops. 
In  Parliament  they  excuse  their  libels  by  saying  they  are  not 
directed  at  Tommy  Atkins,  but  against  the  Government  which 
deceived  the  country  by  declaring  the  war  was  over  when  it 
wasn't.  The  fact  that  the  Government  quoted  Lord  Roberts  is 
carefully  concealed.  Why  ?  Because  the  democracy  have  votes 
and  won't  stand  popular  favourites  like  Tommy  and  Bobs  being 
run  down,  whereas  anyone  may  have  a  shy  at  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ministers  try  to  make  out  that  the  war  was 
over  in  a  certain  sense  (Pickwickian)  and  won't  admit  that  Bobs 
made  a  mistake.  Anyhow,  the  end  can't  be  very  far  off  now, 
though  I  don't  pretend  to  prophesy.  What  beats  me  is  how  the 
prisoners  are  to  be  brought  back  when  the  end  does  come. 
Gradually,  no  doubt,  and  under  guarantees  of  some  kind.  But 
how  are  we  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  hidden  stores  of  guns  and 
ammunition  which  they  may  lay  hands  on  three  or  four  years 
hence,  when  there  is  a  dead  calm  and  our  Government  has  gone 
to  sleep  again  ? 

We  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  way  in  which  our  men 
have  behaved,  but  why  is  it  that  the  critics  are  so  down  on  our 
officers  ?  They  are  always  saying,  "  The  war  has  shown  up  the 
defects  of  our  military  education."  As  Linesman  says,  "there 
is  much  to  reform  in  our  officers,  no  doubt ;  but  we  must  be 
careful  about  it ;  many  a  good  honest  dog  has  been  spoilt  by 
having  to  add  tricks  to  his  natural  accomplishments."  I  mean 
to  enlarge  on  this  text  when  I  am  a  Staff  College  professor.  Even 
Conan  Doyle  tells  us  that  "the  clerks  and  miners  and  engineers 
who  went  up  Elandslaagte  Hill  without  bayonets,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Gordons,  and  who,  according  to  Sir  George 
White,  saved  Lady  smith  on  January  6th,  have  shown  for  ever 
that  with  men  of  our  race  it  is  the  spirit  within,  and  not  the  drill 
and  discipline,  that  makes  a  formidable  soldier." 

This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  rather  encourages  the 
new-born  tendency  to  decry  drill  and  discipline.  So  I  mark 
against  it  for  a  future  lecture  the  following  extract  from  a  speech 
by  Lord  Roberts  at  Simla  in  1891 : 

Whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  rifles,  etc.,  the  armaments  of  all  civilised 
nations  are  certain  to  become  eventually  almost  as  uniform  as  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Brown  Bess.  The  rivalry  of  nations  is  so  great,  and  the  news  of  a  fresh 
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invention  flies  so  fast  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  any  great  Power  would 
nowadays  permit  itself  to  be  surprised  in  possession  of  an  inferior  armament 
Therefore,  as  in  days  gone  by,  we  can  only  expect  to  win  our  battles  by 
superiority  of  training  and  discipline. 

At  Bisley,  ten  years  later,  Bobs  referred  to  the  value  of  good 
shooting  in  terms  which  no  one  will  gainsay. 

I  trust  [he  said]  that  the  whole  nation  will  take  the  dearly-bought 
experience  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  to  heart,  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
encourage  good  shooting  in  the  Army.  No  other  qualification  will  make  up  for 
inferior  shooting.  However  brave  our  men  may  be,  however  well-drilled, 
however  well  set  up,  and  however  well  disciplined  they  may  be,  and  however 
capable  they  may  be  of  great  endurance,  or  of  riding  across  the  most  difficult 
country  (admirable  and  desirable  as  all  these  qualifications  are),  the  men  will 
be  valueless  as  soldiers  if  they  are  not  experts  in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

But  how  are  you  to  have  an  army  trained  to  shoot  well 
without  drill  and  discipline  ?  And  how  are  you  to  secure  these 
two  D's  without  trained  officers  ?  There,  my  dear  Snuff,  I  have 
given  you  the  benefit  of  these  remarks  to  show  that  the  British 
subaltern,  though  a  flannelled  fool  and  muddied  oaf,  is  not  quite 
the  brass-bound  idiot  that  many  people  imagine  him  to  be.  He 
knows  from  our  late  experiences  that  he  has  much  to  learn  from 
a  revised  drill-book,  but  fails  to  perceive  that  he  need  shed  his 
skin  altogether  and  forsake  manly  sports. 

Orders  just  received  to  start  for  another  drive  to-night— so 
must  shut-up.  My  compliments  to  your  rajahs,  both  of  the  old 
school  and  the  new. — Ever  yours, 

N.  HAEFOED. 

P.S. — Don't  expect  to  get  home  for  the  Coronation,  so  shall  be 
unable  to  review  your  Imperial  Service  contingent !  But  if  you 
can  get  leave  you  may  have  my  seat  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Tell  the  Johnnie  who  gives  out  the  tickets  that  you're  a  friend 
of  mine  (show  him  this  P.S.  if  necessary),  and  you'll  be  all 
right.— N.  H. 
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INDIAN   AND    COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THE  money  market  has  remained  short  of  funds  throughout 
the  month,  for  although  the  Government  disbursements  have 
been  heavy,  the  instalment  on  the  Consols  loan  and  other 
demands  have  swept  up  the  funds  thus  made  available,  and 
comparatively  little  progress  has  been  made  in  liquidating  the 
indebtedness  of  the  market  to  the  Bank.  These  conditions 
would  in  the  usual  way  have  depressed  high-class  securities,  but 
recently  their  effect  has  been  more  than  counteracted  by  cheerful 
anticipations  that  the  weary  war  is  at  length  coming  to  an  end, 
and  Stock  Exchange  quotations  have  been  lifted  all  round, 
Home  and  Colonial  Government  securities  leading  the  advance. 

Indian  stocks  have  been  prominent  in  the  upward  movement, 
the  Two-and-a-Half-Per-Cent.  sterling  loan  being  most  in  favour, 
and  showing  an  advance  on  the  month  of  no  less  than  three 
points.  This  reduces  the  net  yield  from  2^J  to  2-J-f  per  cent. 
An  issue  of  Indian  Three  Per  Cent,  stock  was  made  early  in  the 
month,  and  the  million  and  a  half  offered  at  the  minimum  price 
of  99  was  subscribed  nearly  seven  times  over.  The  Rupee  loans 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

3*%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 
3   %      „     (t)      ... 

63,314,232 
45,835,354 

1931 
1948 

110 
101* 

3 

2fiS- 

Quarterly. 

2£%      „    Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

89 

31 

M 

3£  %  Rupee  Paper    . 

Ex.  7,180,280 

,  . 

65 

»tt* 

Various  dates. 

3J%      „          „    185-1-5 

Ex.  13,  348,  530 

.  . 

65* 

3H* 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

Ex.  1,567,090 

1916 

56£ 

qV* 

drs 

30  June—  30  Deo. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


*  Rupee  taken  at  1«.  id. 


have  gained  quite  as  much  as  the  sterling  issues,  a  noteworthy 
circumstance  when  contrasted  with  the  weakness  of  silver  during 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED, 
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the  period.  Investors  in  this  security,  however  other  people  may 
be  affected,  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  Indian  Government 
for  establishing  a  practically  fixed  value  for  the  rupee.  After  the 
Indian  railway  dividends  announced  last  month  there  has  been 
a  pause,  only  one  or  two  minor  declarations  having  appeared. 
The  whole  of  the  reports  will,  however,  be  issued  within  the 
next  month  and  should  prove  of  considerable  interest  as 
indicating  the  state  of  affairs  throughout  the  Dependency  in  the 
second  half  of  1901.  In  the  meantime  the  railway  securities 
have  commanded  support,  a  conspicuous  feature  being  the  strength 
of  Madras  stocks. 


INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
,tock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam—  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3J  %  +  Jth  profits 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 

3 
5 

100 
100 
5 
100 

94 
132 
5J 
108* 

250,000 

35 

10 

10* 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%  +|th  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2J  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

ef 

100 
100 
100 

100 

106 

104*, 
116 

4* 

East  Indian  "  A,"  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  fc| 
sur  profits  (t)          / 

2,634,522 

5A 

100 

130 

w 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do  new  3  */  deb  red  (t)                  .     . 

3,915,477 
1,435,650 
3  500,000 

3 

100 
100 
100 

140*. 
139* 
96 

If 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do   do   49  */  (t} 

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
3,000,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

P 

4| 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

128 
106 
107 
136 
128J 

p7* 
SH 

3f 

Do.  do.  4*%(i)      
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3$  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar  Limited 

500,000 
2,000,000 
1,153,900 
200,000 
379,980 

4 

5 
4 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

128| 

137t 
100 

3f 

5r 

South  Indian  4£  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 
1,000,000 

5*. 

100 
100 

140J 
118 

g 

Sth'n.  Mahratta,  L.,  3}  %  &  1  of  profits 
Do  4  */  deb  stock 

3,500,000 
1,195,100 

5 
4 

100 
100 

107* 
111 

1 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L.     . 
Do  5  */  debenture  stock 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

4 

3J 

5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

101 
100 
82 
105 

1 

BAKES. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 

40,000 

10 

20 

5 

National  Bank  of  India  

40,000 

10 

12* 

24£ 

g  i 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital. 
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A  good  deal  of  interest  is  directed  to  Canada  at  the  moment, 
as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  obviously  expecting  something  of  im- 
portance in  relation  to  tariffs  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference 
of  Premiers  at  the  Coronation.  The  Finance  Minister  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  admission  of  Colonial  securities  to 
the  Trustee  investment  list  has  attracted  attention  to  them,  and 
accorded  a  support  they  would  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed,  an 
opinion  which  most  people  will  certainly  endorse.  The  chief 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-} 
colonial/ 

Guaran- 
teed by 
Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

103 
106 

8| 

11  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

40/          " 
/o       » 

Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

108 

BA 

4  %  1874-8 

4  /o        » 

Bonds  . 
Ins.  Stock 

4,099,700\      1Qft.  Q.    /  102 
7,900,300/      1JU4~  '   |\  102 

3|     \ 
3|     / 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „      Ins.  Stock 

2,209,321}         9 
4,233,815) 

/  107 
\  107 

1  Jan.—  3  July. 

3$  %  1884  Ins.  Stock  . 

4,605,400  i  1909-3.1* 

104 

9f 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (*) 

3,499,900  1  1909-35* 
10,101,321          1938 

108 
103 

2f| 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2*  %      „ 

»     (t) 

2,000,000         1947 

90 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

1,324,760 

1941 

95 

BA 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

109 
117 

33 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4°/ 
/O              II 

Debs.     .   |        205,000 

1928 

103 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3  %  Stock 

164,000 

1949 

93 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds 

t 

1,199,100 

1904-6 

102* 

4^ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,881,305 

1937 

92 

3£ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3    %    Deb.i 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

103 
92 

311 
8J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
}l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4%  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

108 

39 

) 

Ottawa  6  % 

Bonds     . 

92,400 

1904 

102J 

5  j^ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
334,084 

1923 
drawings 

103 
98 

3 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20 

112 

4 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
611,776 

1922-28f 
1913 

104 
102 

I!1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J  %  Bonds     .     . 

999,644 

1929 

99 

3^ 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

102 

8]  • 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

104 

SH 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

106 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  JJie  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

% 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

$65,000,000 

5 

*100 

130J 

8H 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .      . 

£6,155,000 

4             "100 

108 

m 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

114 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£11,574,606 

100 

116 

L 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

12| 

nVl 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

»          102i 

4.' 

1    • 
f 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

4 

87* 

4 

L- 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „       . 
Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£7,168,055 
£5,219,794 

nil 
4 

:      391 

!    loij 

nil 
4 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

0 

100    !     1354 

3$ 

i 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

107J 

3 

L* 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

520 

3* 

f 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50           68 

4, 

ft. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7            $-50           16 

4 

\* 

Canada  Company     .... 
Hudson's  Bay     

8,319 
100,000 

51s.  Qd.    \          1          38 
15s.              1  3           26 

7 
2 

i 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

5 

4£ 

Ti 

Do.  new    ... 

25,000 

g? 

3 

2 

9i 

British  Columbia  Electric\0rd. 

20,000 

4 

10 

6f 

& 

-1 

Railway  .     .     .            /Pref 

120,000 

5 

10 

5 

market  interest  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  is  directed  to 
railway  securities  rather  than  Government  stocks.  A  tremendous 
advance  has  taken  place  in  Canadian  Pacific  shares,  the  price 
being  132  as  compared  with  116J  a  month  ago.  The  rise  is 
ascribed  in  some  quarters  to  "  Morganising "  schemes,  but  as 
hardly  any  important  movement  in  a  prominent  security  can 
take  place  without  the  assertion  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  the  rumour  is  not  surprising.  The  advance 
is,  however,  fairly  well  accounted  for  by  the  improvement  in  the 
traffic  receipts,  and  the  large  revenue  from  land  sales  which 
justify  some  anticipation  of  an  increase  in  the  dividend.  Grand 
Trunk  junior  stocks  have  advanced  almost  as  much  proportion- 
ately for  similar  reasons  and  perhaps  with  rather  more  warrant, 
since  they  promise  a  proportionately  bigger  return  from  any 
improvement  in  net  revenue. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

SJ  %  Sterling  Debs. 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

91 

4 

3  %  Sterling  Bonds 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4 

4  %  Inscribed    ,, 

320,000 

1913-38* 

105 

3} 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        „        Stock 

522,098 

1935 

109 

4  %  Cons.  Ins. 

200,000 

1936 

109 

* 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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Eetrenchment  is  the  watchword  throughout  Australia,  and 
each  state  is  reducing  its  public  expenditure  as  much  as  possible. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  administration  of 
Australia  is  to  cost  less  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  On  the 
contrary,  if  this  great  continent  is  to  be  properly  developed  and 
adequately  defended  the  public  outlay  must  increase  and  increase 
largely  as  years  pass  on.  The  Commonwealth  is  merely  re- 
lieving the  states  of  certain  duties,  and  taking  over  much  of  the 
public  indebtedness  which  formerly  devolved  upon  the  quondam 
"  colonies."  In  the  circumstances  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
states  should  desire  to  reduce  representation  both  in  their  legis- 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

31  o/ 
$/•      II              II 

3V 
%      II           1) 

i 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
5,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

115 
104 
96 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4£  %  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%         „         1885m 
3£  %        „         1889  (t) 

34%    ;;    «>:  : 

5,000,000 
5,410,500 
6,000,000 
12,000,000 
2,107,000 
4,591,579 

1904 
1908-13f 
1920 
1921-6t 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

103 
103 
112 
104 
105 
98 

8*} 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock 
3i%      „ 
3  %        „ 

i 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,516,734 
4,274,213 

1913-15f 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47  f 

105 
111 
104* 
96 

3| 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 

J     Cy 

1  %  Inscribed  Stock 
31%      „ 
3  A         ii                «i 

30/ 
/O                II                            II 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
i     7,774,500 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16f 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  1916J 

103 
107 
105 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     . 
8J%      „          0)  • 
3%        ,,          (ft  . 
3%        „          (4   - 

1,876,000 
880,000 
3,750,000 
1,000,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35 
1915-35J 
1927J 

106 
101 
95 
96 

Tff 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA, 

3J  %  Inscbd.  Stock 

*  /a            n                 ii 

3%  .     .     . 

I 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40 
1920-40 
1920-40 

104 

112 
96 

1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  ef  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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lative  councils  and  assemblies,  for  it  would  be  folly  to  continue 
paying  salaries  for  work  that  is  being  carried  on  by  other  means 
and  paid  for  jointly  in  other  ways.  Local  expenditure  is  even 
now  very  different  to  what  it  was  ten  years  since,  and  Mr.  See,  the 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  tells  us  that  the  cost  per  head  in  his 
state  is  15s.  less  than  was  the  case  a  decade  ago,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  charges  on  the  exchequer  for  old  age  pensions. 
In  the  general  move  for  a  cutting  down  policy  all  round,  the 
Labour  party,  as  usual,  is  doing  its  best  to  block  the  way.  In 
all  the  state  parliaments  of  Australia  the  Labour  party  occupies  a 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

104 

*H 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

103 

3*1 

Do.    Harbour     Trust  \ 
Comrs.  5%Bds.       ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

106 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%Bds.     .     .      . 

1,250,000 

i  1918-21* 

104 

3J 

Melbourne         Trams\ 
Trust  4*,%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

108 

35 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

4^ 

) 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

103 

311 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

104 

3i 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischofi  .     .     . 

12,000 

5 

5 

4£ 

5A 

Do.  4£%Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .     . 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 

£130,000 
£670,000 

u 

nil 

100 
100 

99} 
37* 

« 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

£500,000 

4 

100 

104 

1 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Australasia  . 

40,000 

10 

40 

81 

415 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  ..... 

97,500 

10 

20 

42* 

"If 

4ii 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 

60,000 

8 

25 

39* 

5* 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 

£750,000 

4 

100 

100 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

7* 

5 

5 

?i 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 

£1,900,000 

4* 

100 

103 

4 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     .      . 

154  000 

8 

5 

51 

76 

Do.  4J  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£620,000 

a 

100 

u* 
114 

f 

Do.  4%            „                                 .      . 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

104 

33 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,491,400 

4 

100 

66 

6H 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced       .     .     . 

£1,234,350 

72s. 

100 

22} 

16 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 

20,000 

£3f 

21i 

64 

5J 

South  Australian  

14,200 

11 

20 

47 

4U 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 

42,479 

10 

1 

i 

4* 

Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  

87,500 

5 

10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 

£550,000 

5 

100 

107 

4y» 

Do.  4£  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£250,000 

4*. 

100 

102 

4 
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similar  position  to  that  held  by  the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  their  vote  is  a  very  important  matter.  Labour 
members  see,  or  think  they  see,  in  the  reforms  proposed,  a  curtail- 
ment of  their  powers.  Hence  they  are  not  so  responsive  as  their 
more  patriotic  fellow-citizens.  They  are  also  opposed  to  any  changes 
which  may  provide  the  working-man  with  less  work  or  tend  to  lessen 
the  present  high  rate  of  wages.  Economically  speaking,  there  is 
no  more  unsound  doctrine  preached  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
Australian  Labour  party;  it  assists  the  individual  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  which  is  radically  wrong,  but  that  is  what  the  Labour 
party  desires  to  see  done.  The  usual  conference  of  Premiers  has 
taken  place,  but  with  Sydney  as  the  place  of  meeting  instead  of 
Hobart,  as  was  the  case  in  the  olden  days.  The  keynote  of  the 
gathering  was  state  reform,  and  most  of  the  resolutions  implied  a 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%      „            „       3 
3%        „            „      (0 

266,300 
288,400 
29,150,302 
6,161,167 
5,134,005 

1914 
1908 
1929 
1940 
1945 

113 
102 
112 
108 
96 

3£ 
HI 

i 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Quarterly. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investment*. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
A  mount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price, 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

112 

«* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.Hbr.Bd.5%Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

109 

*? 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  \ 
4  %  Gua.  Stockf     .  / 

£2,000,000 

— 

100$ 

*& 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

|     200,000 

1926 

128J 

*A 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1908 

105 

*A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

123$ 

3 

) 

Napier    Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs.                         / 

300,000 

1920 

110 

*i 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  6%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

*i 

j 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2$  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  10  % 

3| 

6tt 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

102 

Sf 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

93 

5f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

408,600 

1934 

105 

*tt 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.^ 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

123$ 

*i 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

ti 

123$ 

*£ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.4£%Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

108 

4^ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

106 

3^ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

f  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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wish  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  state  expenditure  taken  over 
by  the  Commonwealth. 

Although  South  Africa  has  loomed  large  during  the  month, 
not  much  attention  has  been  directed  to  Cape  and  Natal  Govern- 
ment stocks,  though  there  seems  to  be  a  margin  for  improvement 
when  peace  is  fully  restored.  They  give  a  higher  yield  than 
most  of  the  Australian  stocks,  and  providing  a  settled  condition 
of  affairs  is  established  there  seems  no  reason  for  the  difference. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

i 
Yield.   ;    Interest  Payable. 

i 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£  %  Bonds 
4  %  1883  Inscribed 
4  %  1886        „ 
3*  %  1886       „ 
3  %  1886         „ 

970,900 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
5,656,780 
4,357,400 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49* 
1933-43 

103 

108 
107 
104 
98 

4|         15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
3^       1  June—  1  Deo. 
3|         15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
3^       1  Jan.—  1  July. 
3j         1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$  %  Bonds,  1876  . 
4  %o  Inscribed  .     .     . 

&Z  /o            n                     •        • 
Q  O/ 
d  /O                   II                           •          • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
4,500,000 

1919 
1937 
1939 
1929-49 

110 
117 
103 
96$ 

3|      :  16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 
3|      !  Apr.—  Oct. 
3|         1  June—  1  Dec, 
3T%    1  1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  %  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

102i 

4£ 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African\ 
Rep.  4%  Bonds  / 

£1,500,000 

nil 

100 

.VOTJ 

94 

nil 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.    . 
Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 
Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES, 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

£1,005,400 
£2,000,000 
£1,814,877 

80,000 
120,000 

nil 
5 
5 

5 
12 

100 
100 
100 

5 
61 

109 
103J 
75* 

i 

nil 

*H 

6tt 

4| 
5| 

Robinson  South  African  Banking 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 
South  African  Breweries 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

744,000 
50,000 
30,000 
462,589 
4,373,559 
£1  250  000 

5 
16 
37 
22J 
nil 
5 

4* 
25 
5 
1 

100 

8? 
25 

gi 

311 
108J 

1 
4i 
7j 

$ 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 
South  African  Supply  and  Cold}  Ord. 
Storage  /  Pref. 

34,033 
10,000 
45,000 
800,000 
150,000 

?* 
T 

105 

7 

10 
10 
7 
1 
1 

14 
9 

ii 

ll\ 

"4 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  TOTOI  4  %  Debs. 

362,000 

1943 

105 

3f| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.3i%    

388,000 

1948 

98 

»& 

81  Mar.—  30  Sep. 

Durban  8*  %  Inscribed 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed.     . 

300,000 
250,000 

1949 
1951 

97 
107 

3f 
8f 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pietermaritzburg  3£  % 

200,000 

1939 

93 

& 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

There  have  been  considerable  movements  in  the  bonds  of  the 
various  South  African  railways,  those  of  the  Royal  Trans-African 
particularly  having  advanced  from  69J  to  75J.  The  South 
African  banks  have  announced  satisfactory  results  for  the  past 
year,  the  profits  showing  no  diminution  on  account  of  the  war — 
rather  the  contrary.  There  has  been  a  further  rise  in  the  prices 
of  the  shares  recently.  Kimberley  Waterworks  have  declined 
heavily. 

The  West  Indian  Colonies  have  now  a  stronger  claim  for 
assistance  even  than  that  which  has  arisen  from  the  decline  of 
the  sugar  industry  ;  and,  this  time,  in  face  of  such  a  visitation  as 
the  volcanic  eruptions,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  both  public 
and  private  aid  will  be  liberally  accorded.  None  of  the  islands 
affected  except  Barbados  are  represented  by  Government  securities 
in  our  market.  The  chief  movement  among  Crown  Colony 
stocks  has  been  an  appreciable  advance  in  Ceylon  loans. 


CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.    . 

375,000 

1925-42f 

102 

31 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  . 

250,000 

1923-45* 

92 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  .     .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

115 

3& 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  

2,450,000 

1940 

96* 

3A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  8J%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.     . 

341,800 
1,098,907 

1918-43* 
1934 

102 
108 

3| 
Bf 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3*%  ins.     .     .     . 

1,441,200 

1919-49* 

100 

3* 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

102J 

23 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins  
Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 
Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 
422,593 
400,000 

1937 
1917-42* 
1927-44f 

113 
106 
94 

3T7s 

It 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £3£ 

63 

S& 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

TEUSTEE. 
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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  III.  JULY,  1902.  No.  18. 

THE    CORONATION   CONFERENCE 

I. 
POINTS    FOR    DISCUSSION. 

IT  is  just  fifteen  years  since  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  first 
met  at  Downing  Street  duly  appointed  delegates  from  the  self- 
governing  colonies,  and  representative  gentlemen  from  those 
colonies  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Crown.  That 
gathering  was  officially  designated  "The  Colonial  Conference,"  and 
the  main  outcome  was  the  increase  of  the  Australasian  squadron 
for  the  protection  of  the  floating-trade.  The  next  meeting  of 
a  li&e  character  took  place  in  1897,  but  on  that  occasion  the 
premiers  of  the  self-governing  colonies  were  alone  invited,  and  the 
meeting  was  known  officially  as  "A  Conference  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  Premiers  of  the  Self- 
Governing  Colonies."  The  chief  subjects  under  discussion  were 
the  political  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  Motherland ; 
questions  of  Imperial  defence  and  the  exchange  of  military  forces  ; 
commercial  relations,  the  Pacific  cable  and  alien  immigration. 
Various  resolutions  wer.e  passed,  unanimously  and  otherwise,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  any  direct  results  were  obtained. 

Now,  in  this  year  of  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.,  we 
are  to  have  a  third  conference,  similar  in  every  way  as  to  procedure 
with  that  of  1897,  except  that  Mr.  Barton,  as  the  premier  of  the 
Commonwealth,  will  represent  Tasmania  and  the  whole  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  is,  I  think,  a  pity  that  the  example  of  1887  is  not  being 
followed,  when  the  opening  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  attended  by  Cabinet  Ministers  past  and  present, 
former  Secretaries  and  Under-Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  other  eminent  men 
VOL.  III.— No.  18.  2  Q 
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well  known  for  their  interest  in  matters  relating  to  the  colonies. 
Then  official  invitations  were  issued  by  the  Colonial  Minister, 
and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  introduction  and  conversation 
which  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  colonial  guests.  However, 
I  have  the  best  authority  for  stating  that  no  such  preliminary 
gathering  is  in  contemplation,  and  the  Conference  of  1902  will 
consist,  as  did  its  predecessors,  of  "  conversations  "  between  the 
premiers,  the  Colonial  Minister,  and  such  ministers  and  authorities 
as  it  may  be  necessary  to  consult  during  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. But  if  the  Conference  itself  is  to  be  strictly  private  the 
more  prominent  subjects  that  will  be  debated  are  already  well 
known;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  member  of  the  Conference,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  who  has  not  indicated  the  trend 
of  his  opinions  on  the  tariff  and  defence  questions,  which  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  will  loom  largely  on  the  official  programme. 

In  Mr.  Seddon's  opinion,  and  Mr.  Seddon  occupies  a  very 
different  position  to  what  he  did  four  years  ago,  "  the  most  im- 
portant question  by  far  is  that  of  the  trade  and  tariff  relations  of 
the  Empire."  And  it  would  certainly  seem  from  the  more  recent 
speeches  of  the  Colonial- Secretary  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  that  every  opportunity 
will  be  given  Mr.  Seddon  and  the  other  colonial  premiers  to  state 
their  views  very  freely  on  this  all-important  matter.  "  We  must 
draw  closer  our  internal  relations,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain  when 
speaking  at  Birmingham  last  month,  "  the  ties  of  sentiment,  the 
ties  of  sympathy,  yes,  and  the  ties  of  interest."  "If,"  he  con- 
tinued, "by  adherence  to  economic  pedantry,  to  old  shibboleths, 
we  are  to  lose  the  opportunities  of  closer  union  which  are  offered 
us  by  our  colonies,  we  shall  deserve  the  disasters  which  will 
infallibly  come  upon  us."  Again,  speaking  from  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  but  a  few  nights  since,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  as  if  to  emphasise  the  utterance  of  the  Colonial-Secretary, 
said: 

In  a  few  weeks  we  hope  that  there  will  be  a  conference  of  representatives 
of  the  Colonies  upon  this  question! of  Colonial  preference,  as  well  as  upon  other 
questions  affecting  the  interests  |  of  the  Empire.  Now,  what  is  the  position 
which  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  take  upon  this  question  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  the  colonies  ?  Supposing  it  were  possible  that  we  should  have 
free  trade  throughout  the  British  Empire,  an  Imperial  Zollverein,  do  they  not 
think  that  any  such  arrangement  as  that  would  be  an  arrangement  binding 
together  our  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  and  our  Colonies  themselves, 
more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  that  could  be  devised  ?  .  .  .  Was  it  a  good 
thing,  or  was  it  a  bad  thing,  that  the  Zollverein  was  established  in  Germany  ? 
Was  it  a  good  thing,  or  was  it  a  bad  thing,  that  the  United  States  formed 
themselves  into  a  group  with  no  Customs  between  them  ?  If  we  could  have 
free  trade  with  our  Colonies  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  -necessarily  involve 
increased  duties  on  our  part  against  foreign  nations ;  but  if  we  could  have  free 
trade  with  our  Colonies,  even  some  sacrifice  in  that  direction  might  be  made. 
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Let  us  carry  the  matter  a  little  further.  It  is  not  possible,  every  one  who  has 
looked  into  the  matter  knows,  that  there  should  be  free  trade  at  the  present 
time  between  England  and  her  Colonies.  Cannot  we  try  so  to  consider  the 
commercial  relations  between  us  that  we  may  make  trade  freer  than  it  is  now, 
and  that  without  necessarily  injuring  any  foreign  country  at  all  ?  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  my  idea  of  dealing  with  this  great  and  most  important  question  is 
upon  the  basis  of  free  trade,  not  upon  the  basis  of  protection.  I  know  that 
some  persons  have  suggested  that  you  should  impose  duties  as  against  foreign 
nations — duties  which  do  not  now  exist  as  against  foreign  nations — in  order  to 
give  an  advantage  to  our  Colonies.  That  is  not  the  policy  of  his  Majesty's 
Government.  But  it  is  our  policy,  adhering  to  our  own  principles,  to  do  what 
we  can  to  make  trade  between  ourselves  and  our  Colonies  freer,  in  order,  as  we 
believe,  to  promote  the  best  relations  of  the  Empire.  * 

Lord  Salisbury  has  frequently  shown  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
he  is  prepared  to  meet  the  Colonies  in  any  measure  that  they  are 
ready  to  bring  forward  and  which  will  be  for  the  good  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Prime  Minister 
is  absolutely  in  agreement  with  his  colleagues  that  if  the  Colonies 
have  anything  to  propose  which  we  can  accept  in  connection  with 
the  tariff  question,  His  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to 
give  the  matter  their  earnest  consideration.  But  Lord  Salisbury 
has  never  failed  to  tell  us  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  the 
first  step  must  come  from  oversea,  and,  in  his  recent  address  at 
the  annual  Primrose  League  gathering,  he  did  not  fail  to  urge 
caution.  I  do  not  take  it  that  he  meant  in  any  way  to  pour  cold 
water  on  tariff  proposals,  for,  if  that  had  been  the  case,  neither 
Mr.  Chamberlain  nor  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  would  have  made 
the  speeches  they  subsequently  did  and  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  What  Lord  Salisbury  doubtless  meant  was  that  it 
would  never  do  to  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  that  before  the 
plunge  is  made  which  so  many  of  us  desire  to  see,  we  must  know 
exactly  what  it  is  the  colonies  want,  and  to  what  extent  we  can 
fall  in  with  them  without  detriment  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain. 
That  also  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  view,  and  that  of  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach. 

Personally  I  agree  with  Mr.  Seddon  that  the  colonies  are  able 
to  supply  all  the  foodstuffs  required  by  the  Empire,  and  that  we 
shall  be  a  far  stronger  nation  than  we  are  even  to-day  when  we 
are  obtaining  all  the  necessaries  of  life  from  within  the  dominions  of 
the  Crown.  And  I  would  venture  to  bring  home  to  the  people 
of  England  that  it  is  only  by  assisting  the  colonies  to  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  that  we  can  ever  hope  ultimately  to  estab- 
lish an  Imperial  Zollverein.  In  this  connection  I  recall  the 
words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  cited  in  the  official  record  of  the  1897 
Conference  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  German  Zollverein. 
"It  commenced,"  said  the  Colonial  Secretary,  "entirely  as  a 

*  See  Times,  June  10th. 
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commercial  convention  ;  dealing  in  the  first  instance  only  partially 
with  the  trade  of  the  Empire  it  has  rapidly  extended  to  include 
the  whole  trade  of  the  Empire,  and  it  finally  made  possible  and 
encouraged  the  ultimate  union  of  the  Empire."  And  that  is  the 
way  we  must  build  up  our  Imperial  Zollverein.  But  there  must 
be  a  beginning,  and  what  that  beginning  should  be  must  be  settled, 
in  draft  at  any  rate,  during  the  forthcoming  conference. 

I  now  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  next  important 
question  which  will  have  to  be  talked  over  and  some  conclusion 
if  possible  arrived  at.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  Imperial 
Defence.  Upon  this  matter  it  is  less  easy  to  ascertain  the  views 
of  the  Colonies.  Nor  are  the  views  of  the  Cabinet  known.  Mr. 
Brodrick  has  a  military  scheme,  I  believe,  to  lay  before  the 
Premiers,  and  the  Premiers  doubtless  have  their  schemes  to  lay 
before  the  Home  authorities.  Mr.  Seddon  thinks  that  on  the 
question  of  Imperial  Defence  "there  will  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  at  the  conference,"  but  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  say 
whether  this  anticipated  difference  has  reference  to  Military  or 
Naval  defence.  As  in  1897,  no  doubt  the  question  of  direct 
and  indirect  contributions  to  the  Navy  will  be  under  con- 
sideration, but  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  request  for  money 
will  be  preferred  by  the  Mother  Country.  Whatever  is  done  will 
be  done  by  the  Premiers  on  their  own  initiative,  and  it  is  an  open 
secret  what  that  initiative  will  be  in  the  case  of  Natal.  It  is 
fully  recognised  that  in  the  matter  of  local  defence  the  colonies 
are  doing  all  that  is  possible,  but  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  would  be  a  great  pity  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  material 
which  the  war  has  provided.  "  There  ought,"  as  Mr.  Seddon 
•says,  "to  be  a  force  ready  for  any  emergency  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire."  And  I  think  we  shall  only  be  anticipating  the  result  of 
the  Coronation  Conference  if  we  look  upon  some  arrangement  of 
•this  kind  as  one  result  of  that  gathering. 

One  matter,  however,  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  Colonial  Governments  and  of  the  authorities  at  home,  and 
that  is  the  coaling  stations.  Now,  while  there  may  be  objections 
to  any  direct  contribution  to  the  Navy  by  the  colonies,  these 
objections  have  no  force  when  applied  to  the  maintenance  and 
efficient  defence  of  our  coaling  stations,  and  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  the  cost  of  this  section  of  our  Imperial  Defence 
Scheme  be  divided  proportionately  between  the  Motherland 
and  the  great  self-governing  communities  over-sea.  Whatever 
be  the  opinions  as  to  the  duties  which  belong  to  the  Navy, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  Motherland  in  defending  the 
common  estate  from  attack,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the 
colonies  to  assist  in  paying  the  premiums  yearly  expended  in 
insuring  the  trade  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  alone  the  commerce 
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of  Great  Britain  that  the  coaling-stations  protect,  they  protect 
equally  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  not  only  the  commerce 
which  goes  to  the  Motherland,  but  the  commerce  that  goes  to 
foreign  countries.  A  graceful  return  for  this  protection  would 
be  a  contribution  from  the  colonies  to  the  cost  of  our  coaling- 
stations. 

A  third  point  deserves  notice,  and  that  is  the  proposal  for 
triennial  conferences  between  the  statesmen  of  the  colonies  and 
the  Mother  country.  Pending  the  creation  of  that  "  great  council 
of  the  Empire  to  which  the  colonies  would  send  representative 
plenipotentiaries,"  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  sketched  out  to  the 
delegates  in  1897,  it  is  very  necessary  that  some  better  machinery 
for  consultation  be  provided  than  is  afforded  by  a  chance  gathering 
at  Downing  Street,  dependent  entirely  upon  the  happening  of 
some  auspicious  event,  in  the  celebration  of  which  the  colonies 
desire  to  take  their  part. 

Lastly,  I  should  like  if  possible  to  see  the  term  "  Imperial " 
more  clearly  denned.  At  present  it  is  common  to  find  colonials 
referring  to  the  "Imperial"  authorities,  meaning  the  Home 
authorities.  Then  one  constantly  hears  the  "  Imperial "  army 
mentioned  as  distinguished  from  the  colonial  forces.  I  take  it  the 
proper  meaning  of  Imperial  is  "  Empire."  Hence  the  recent  royal 
tour  was  called  the  "  Imperial  tour  of  their  Eoyal  Highnesses." 
And  so  the  coming  conference  should  be  called  an  Imperial  and  not 
a  colonial  conference.  The  British  Parliament  is  rightly  called 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  because  in  a  certain  degree  it  controls 
the  Empire,  although  it  will  not  be  an  Imperial  assembly  in  the. 
true  sense  of  the  term  until  all  the  dominions  of  the  King  are. 
directly  represented  at  Westminster.  At  any  rate  it  would  seem 
that  the  time  has  come  for  some  more  definite  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  term  Imperial  than  is  the  case  at  the  present 
time. 

THE  EDITOE. 
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II. 
A    PLEA    FOE    CONSOLIDATION. 

THE  action  of  the  several  Governments  of  Australasia  in 
sending  troops  to  serve  with  the  regular  army  in  South  Africa, 
has  a  significance  that  will  doubtless  be  duly  appreciated  by  the 
Mother  Country,  but  my  object  here  is  not  so  much  to  com- 
ment upon  that  appreciation  as  to  emphasize  the  position 
which  has  been  created,  and  to  urge  that  no  time  be  lost  in 
casting  the  solid  links  of  an  indissoluble  union.  And  after 
twenty-one  years'  residence  in  Queensland,  one  of  the  brightest 
jewels  of  the  Empire,  I  humbly  submit  that  I  possess  some  claim 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  course  that  should  be  followed. 
Your  Eeview  is  read  throughout  the  universe,  and  you  are  ever 
ready  to  advocate  any  views  touching  the  welfare  of  British 
subjects.  I  therefore  approach  the  subject  buoyed  up  by  the 
fact  that  I  am  free  to  express  genuine  words  unfettered  by 
political  consideration. 

The  spontaneous  outburst  of  loyalty  exhibited  by  the  people 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  has  aroused  sentiment  which 
had  long  lain  dormant.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Surely  it  must 
mean  a  veiled  desire  for  closer  union.  In  short,  Australasia 
realises  the  strength  of  Great  Britain's  mighty  arm  and  is  pre- 
pared to  make  it  stronger.  It  remains  to  see  what  practical  and 
immediate  effort  Great  Britain  will  make  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  edifice.  Until  recent  years  the  colonies  were  neglected. 
The  policy  of  Downing  Street  in  days  gone  by  may  be  described 
as  one  of  masterly  inactivity,  and  the  Colonial  Governments 
smarted  under  the  silent  lash.  Colonists  resented  this  neglect, 
which  generated  into  a  desire  in  some  quarters  to  build  up  a 
nation  without  the  assistance  of  the  Motherland.  The  late  Lord 
Carnarvon,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was,  I  think, 
the  first  statesman  to  exhibit  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  now  we 
have  Mr.  Chamberlain  doing  all  he  possibly  can  to  atone  for  past 
mistakes. 

When  last  in  England  (1896),  I  was  struck  with  the  ignorance 
displayed  by  the  men  of  affairs  with  whom  I  discussed  the  pro- 
gressive march  of  the  people  inhabiting  Australia,  and  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  drastic  remedy  was  required.  A  pressing 
necessity  is  a  revision  of  the  educational  system  which  is  not  yet 
alive  to  the  importance  of  instructing  the  young  in  the  ethics  of 
Empire.  I  visited  some  of  the  Board  Schools  for  the  purpose  of 
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ascertaining  what  the  children  knew,  and  were  being  taught, 
concerning  their  great  estate  over-seas,  but  beyond  finding  maps 
of  Australia,  Canada  and  South  Africa  hanging  on  the  walls,  the 
children,  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  received  no  special  instruction 
regarding  an  inheritance  which  has  cost  so  much  blood  and 
treasure.  The  history  of  the  Colonies  should  be  bound  with  the 
history  of  England,  and  the  title  of  the  volume  should  be  the 
*  History  of  the  Empire.'  Schoolmasters  cannot  be  expected  to 
educate  children  upon  a  subject  with  which  they  are  not  them- 
selves conversant,  but  there  should,  I  think,  be  little  difficulty  in 
exchanging  schoolmasters  with  the  Colonies  for  fixed  periods. 
Such  an  interchange  would  disclose  a  true  federal  spirit. 

I  venture  to  say  that  Colonial  statesmen  know  more  about 
Great  Britain  than  British  statesmen  know  about  the  Colonies  ! 
Why?  Because  Colonial  statesmen  visit  Great  Britain  periodi- 
cally, and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  her  institutions  and 
her  public  men.  How  many  public  men  of  Great  Britain  visit 
Australia  ?  During  my  time  here  I  can  only  remember  two 
prominent  statesmen,  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery.  And  I  confess  I  expected  some  great  result  would  have 
accrued  from  the  sojourn  amongst  us  of  such  influential  visitors, 
but  so  far  little  has  been  done  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.  Great 
Britain's  policy  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  independent  spirit 
exhibited  by  the  people  who  are  founding  new  nations  under  the 
protection  of  her  flag.  And  this  principle  is  undoubtedly  sound. 
But  would  a  co-partnership  necessarily  mean  an  interference; 
I  cannot  think  so.  The  Colonies  only  ask  that  they  may  control 
their  own  affairs,  as  they  know  best  what  is  required  to  further 
their  own  interests.  The  wish  is  natural,  but  it  applies  to  local 
affairs  only. 

The  expansion  of  their  export  trade  has  at  last  compelled 
Colonial  statesmen  to  realise  that  Colonial  interests  are  established 
in  places  thousands  of  miles  from  their  shores,  and  consequently 
that  a  policy,  distinct  from  any  home  policy,  must  be  framed 
which  includes  protection  of  those  interests.  This  fact  is  more 
evident  now  that  the  Colonies  have  announced  to  the  world  that 
they  intend  to  take  part  with  Great  Britain  in  any  struggle  having 
for  its  object  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  British  subjects.  So 
far  the  Colonies  have  had  no  cause  to  create  a  foreign  policy,  but 
there  are  matters  at  issue  which  may  be  termed  vital  to  the 
existence  of  the  Colonies,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Imperial  Government  for  action,  and  which  must  be  dealt  with 
in  a  way  acceptable  to  those  immediately  concerned.  The  action 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Cuba,  and  still  later  in  the 
Philippines,  affords  us  an  illustration  of  what  may  happen.  Now 
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is  the  time  to  introduce  legislation  to  consolidate  the  interests  of 
the  Empire.  The  ability  of  Colonial  statesmen  is  acknowledged, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Empire  would  certainly  not  be  imperilled 
by  the  establishment  of  a  central  government  in  Great  Britain, 
composed  of  one  representative  minister  from  Canada,  Australia,. 
and  South  Africa  in  addition  to  ministers  representing  Great 
Britain.  India  is  represented  at  the  present  time  in  the  British 
Cabinet  by  a  Secretary  of  State.  Why  should  there  be  no- 
direct  representative  of  the  other  dependencies  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Councils  of  State?  It  seems  to  me  quite  feasible,  and 
certainly  desirable.  The  expenditure  incurred  by  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle,  compared  with  the 
advantages  secured.  As  an  alternative  I  suggest  that  an  Under 
Secretary  from  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  be  established 
at  the  Colonial  Office.  It  may  be  said  there  is  no  necessity  for 
this  course,  as  representatives  from  these  countries  are  now 
resident  in  London,  and  afford  any  information  required.  My 
answer  to  any  such  argument  is  that  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Canada,  the  Agents-General,  and  the  State  Agents  are  only  on 
the  same  footing  as  Ambassadors  and  Consuls  representing 
foreign  countries.  In  the  past  a  position  of  that  kind  may  have 
been  sufficient,  but  the  time  has  come  when  the  grown-up 
children  must  be  taken  into  partnership. 

And  now  a  few  words  on  another  subject  affecting  more  parti- 
cularly the  development  of  the  King's  Dominions.  Nations 
cannot  be  constructed  without  people  or  money.  Great  Britain 
provides  both,  but  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  no  way 
supervises  the  exodus  of  her  surplus  population.  If  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  Australia  to  receive  immigrants,  it  is  equally  beneficial 
to  Great  Britain  to  encourage  emigration.  It  therefore  becomes, 
a  question  in  which  two  parties  are  equally  interested,  and  to 
which  the  two  parties  in  my  opinion  should  contribute.  The 
introduction  of  coloured  labour  on  the  sugar  plantations  is  con- 
sidered a  national  question,  but  the  equally,  if  not  more  impor- 
tant question  of  creating  an  Empire  by  the  expansion  and  settle- 
ment of  our  own  race  on  territory  inherited  by  the  British  people 
is  passed  over  by  the  Home  Government  as  if  it  concerned  the 
Colonies  only.  Seeing  that  we  subsidize  the  owners  of  ocean- 
going steamers  in  order  to  secure  the  services  of  the  vessels  as 
cruisers  in  time  of  war,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  home  and 
colonial  interests,  surely  it  would  be  logical  to  frame  a  policy 
which  would  educate  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  to  under- 
stand that  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  are  one,  and 
that  life  in  the  Antipodes  is  anything  but  banishment.  A  natural 
flow  of  immigration  is  required,  but  it  will  never  be  secured  under 
the  present  system.  Great  Britain  seems  to  neglect  that  section 
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of  her  subjects  compelled,  for  want  of  adequate  means,  to  live, 
and  educate  their  children  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Is 
there  no  method  of  inducing  those  persons  to  remain  within  the 
fold  and  assist  in  building  up  the  Empire  ? 

The  Church  is  an  instance  of  good  organisation.  The  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world  is  silently  sowing  the 
seed  of  civilisation,  and  it  must  be  classed  as  a  noble  and  grand 
consummation.  The  progressive  action  of  the  Salvation  Army 
is  also  a  notable  instance  how  one  man  can  create  an  organisation 
and  establish  in  a  short  time  a  system  on  common  lines  and 
with  one  ideal.  Surely  the  British  Government  ought  not  to  find 
the  task  insuperable.  Consolidation  must  eventuate,  but  progress 
will  be  delayed  if  the  British  Lion  only  shows  activity  at  feeding- 
time,  that  is  to  say,  when  something  excites  and  affects  his  own 
individual  interest. 

As  regards  the  Naval  and  Military  organisation  of  the  Empire. 
I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  principles  laid  down  for 
guidance  and  also  with  the  methods  for  carrying  such  principles 
into  effect.  The  latter  require  reconstruction.  The  two  services 
in  time  of  peace  are  virtually  disunited,  although  in  time  of  war 
compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  co-operate.  An  Admiral 
commanding  a  squadron  in  the  Navy  is  as  much  concerned  in 
the  strength  of  a  defensive  base,  upon  which  he  relies  for  coal 
and  supplies,  as  the  General  commanding  the  local  military 
forces,  who  is  responsible  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  defensive  works  which  may  affect  the  operations  of  both 
services.  Can  any  authority  admit  that  the  two  services  are  in 
touch  ?  The  joint  Naval  and  Military  Committee  sits  in  London, 
but  their  valuable  efforts  do  not  receive  full  effect,  because  the 
Empire  is  not  one.  If  an  Imperial  Cabinet  were  formed,  which 
included  men  selected  to  commit  their  respective  colonies  to 
decisive  action,  then  the  Empire  would  realise  the  value  of 
opinions  which  broad,  experienced  minds  propound  for  the  welfare 
of  the  English-speaking  race.  A  definite  decision  given  by  an 
Imperial  Cabinet  would  secure  assimilation  of  ideas,  and  an 
equal  standard  of  efficiency  throughout  the  Empire,  which  is 
what  we  desire,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  as  things  are 
at  present. 

The  Colonial  Governments  could  be  relied  upon  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  and  maintaining  their  respective  forces 
on  the  common  lines  adopted  for  guidance.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fatal  to  naval  and  military  efficiency  than  the  present 
system.  The  Colonial  defence  committee  knows  very  well  how 
commandants  in  Australia  have  struggled  to  rouse  public  opinion 
to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  protecting  their  shores  from  a 
possible  invasion.  Until  recently  Australian  Ministers  and  candi- 
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dates  for  seats  in  Parliament  never  alluded  to  the  subject  of  defence 
in  their  addresses  to  electors.  It  was  considered  distasteful  and 
unpopular ;  in  fact  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  public  men  here,  that 
any  expenditure  in  such  a  direction  would  be  a  dead  loss.  The 
importance  of  insuring  the  valuable  assets  the  people  were  them- 
selves creating  was  not  understood,  and  therefore  overlooked. 
Happily  the  utilisation  of  Colonial  troops  in  South  Africa  has 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  Australian  people  that  they 
have  been  living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  we  may  now  reasonably 
expect  that  in  place  of  opposition  to  organisation,  progress  and 
development  will  become  a  popular  cry.  But  Great  Britain  must 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  not  wait  until  the  public  mind  of 
Australia  is  again  absorbed  in  the  minor  details  of  personal 
interests. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  relationship  between  the  two 
services.  If  the  heads  are  required  to  thrash  out  problems  to 
attain  a  common  end,  is  it  not  desirable  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Navy 
should  occupy  the  same  office?  Depend  upon  it,  if  a  closer 
professional  relationship  were  established  between  the  two  great 
heads,  who  must  co-operate,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  subordinates 
would  follow  the  example  set,  and  both  services  would  display  a 
greater  desire  to  carry  out  their  respective  duties  in  unity.  I 
have  only  alluded  to  three  matters  affecting  the  consolidation  of 
the  Empire,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  they  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  an  expression  of  opinion  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  surrounding  circumstances.  I  recognise  that  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  have  one  destiny  and  one  ideal,  that  the 
interests  of  one  are  the  interests  of  the  other,  and  that  one  flag 
floats  over  all,  which  is  a  guarantee  for  freedom  and  liberty. 

J.  SANDEESON  LYSTEB,  Lieut. -Colonel 
(Assistant  Adjutant  General  and  Chief  Staff  Officer 
to  the  Queensland  Land  Forces). 

BRISBANE. 
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III. 
THE    DEFENCE    QUESTION. 

I  trust  it  may  be  possible  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  by  which 
the  whole  force  of  the  Empire  may  be  made  available  in  case  of  a  war  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire  are  involved.  An  opportunity  for  conferring 
with  our  colonial  friends  on  this  subject  will  occur  on  the  visit  of  colonial 
statesmen  to  this  country  for  the  Coronation.  We  shall  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  how  far  the  scheme  in  our  mind  commends  itself  to  the 
colonies,  and  how  far  they  are  willing  to  undertake  a  responsibility  which  will 
more  closely  link  together  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire. — Mr.  Brodric'k  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  March  4th. 

FROM  their  utterances  it  would  seem  as  though  many 
English  statesmen  were  under  the  impression  that  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  have 
not  yet  awakened  to  Imperial  consciousness.  How  then  was 
the  Empire  built  up?  Not  by  means  of  the  party  wrangles 
at  Westminster,  certainly.  But,  perhaps,  the  "  burden  of 
Empire"*  on  Ministerial  lips  is  synonymous  with  defence,  to 
the  cost  of  which  the  Colonies  contribute  nothing.  Is  this 
correct?  It  is  when  defence  is  narrowed  to  mean  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  not  when  used  in  its 
widest  sense.  Who  has  defended  the  most  vulnerable  frontier 
in  the  British  Empire  for  the  last  hundred  years  ?  Not  England, 
but  Canada.  In  the  same  way  Colonists  have  maintained  order 
in  South  Africa,  though  the  coloured  races  outnumber  them 
twelve  to  one.  The  Cape  Mounted  Police  and  Bifles,  the  Natal 
Mounted  Police,  the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  and  the 
Bhodesian  Mounted  Police,  are  the  finest  practical  soldiers  in 
the  world.  But  apparently  defence  is  a  burden  only  when  it  is 
borne  by  the  British  taxpayer. 

The  grievance  of. the  stay-at-home  Englishman  against  the 
Colonial  is  entirely  of  his  own  creation.  He  forgets  that,  if  he 
supports  the  Army  and  Navy,  it  is  the  money  poured  into  the  lap 
of  the  Mother  Country  by  the  Colonies  that  enables  him  to  meet 
the  bill.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not,  as  he  supposes,  a  case  of 
England  giving  all  and  the  Colonies  nothing.  The  Empire  is 
the  creation  of  strenuous  effort,  heroic  self-sacrifice,  magnificent 
endurance,  and  heart-breaking  labour.  To  hear  some  English- 

*  "  We  do  not  intend  to  approach  the  Colonies  as  beggars.  We  believe  they  are 
desirous,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  share  with  us  the  burden  of  Empire."— Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach,  Navy  Estimates,  House  of  Commons,  February  25th,  1902. 
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men  talk,  one  would  suppose  that  it  was  given  by  them  to  Colonials 
ready-made,  when  jlHts  the  Colonies  who  have  given  it  to  the 
Mother  Country.  ^In  a  hundred  years,  a  handful  of  British 
settlers  built  up  from  the  beginning  Empires  as  large  as  Europe 
in  British  North  America,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa,  on  the 
prestige  won  by  their  fathers  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  by  so 
doing  created  new  and  lucrative  markets  for  the  trade  of  England, 
increased  her  influence  in  the  world,  added  to  her  strength  and 
doubled  and  trebled  her  wealth.  She,  on  her  part,  maintained 
the  Army  and  Navy  at  greater  or  less  efficiency,  and  seldom 
positively  refused  to  recognise  a  British  community  as  part  of  the 
Dominions  of  the  Crown.  In  other  words,  the  self-supporting 
Colonies  were  expected  to  develop  to  maturity  covered  by  British 
prestige,  which  was  represented  by  the  Mother  Country.  Whether 
or  not  they  have  performed  their  share  of  the  bargain,  the  envy 
of  the  world  is  witness ;  whether  or  not  she  has  performed  her 
share  is  told  by  the  scamped  boundary  line  of  Canada,  the 
presence  of  France  and  Germany  at  the  gates  of  Australia,  and 
the  South  African  War,  The  skeleton  in  the  English  cupboard 
is  not  the  defence  of  the  Colonies,  but  the  necessity  of  feeding 
hungry  millions  in  war-time.  The  Imperial  ideal  of  Colonials, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  settlement  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  in  Canada,  has  built  up  the  mightiest  Empire  Time  ever 
saw ;  the  Free  Trade  ideal  of  Englishmen  has  left  this  country 
naked  to  her  enemies.  Hence  it  is  not  the  dependence  of  the 
Colonies  on  the  Army  and  Navy  that  presents  an  insoluble 
problem  to  statesmen,  but  the  dependence  of  the  heart  of  the 
Empire  on  foreign  food.  ^ 

There  is  another  dieory  of  Empire,  according  to  which 
England  is  the  trustee  of  the  Colonies  until  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  giving  them  protection  in  return  for  the  material 
advantages  she  gains  by  the  connection.  Unfortunately,  people 
with  a  microscopic  view  of  Imperial  questions  remember  the  one 
and  forget  the  other.  They  wax  eloquent  on  the  wealth,  popula- 
tion and  resources  of  the  Colonies,  which  they  say  contribute 
little  to  the  Navy,  and  less  to  the  Army.  The  whole  burden  of 
the  defence  of  the  British  Empire  falls  on  England;  rich  and 
prosperous  and  vigorous  communities  over-sea  are  not  ashamed 
to  rely  on  the  Mother  Country  for  protection.  This,  if  true, 
would  be  a  reproach  to  us  as  a  race.  But  is  it  ?  Up  to  a  certain 
time,  which  is  past,  the  Colonies  were  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  England,  and  there  is  not  a  single  Power  in  the  world  to-day 
which  would  not  gladly  welcome  Colonies  on  similar  terms.  But 
do  the  governing  classes  of  this  country  recognise  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  fellow-subjects  over-sea?  The  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  says  No,  and  appeal  from  such  a  verdict  is 
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impossible.  The  dominant  school  of  politicians  conceived  an 
aversion  to  Colonies,  holding  them  to  be  encumbrances  to  the 
parent  State.  In  this  way  they  came  to  forget  duty,  national 
honour,  and  justice.  Their  one  intelligible  aim  was  to  do  nothing 
for  a  Colony  that  could  possibly  be  left  undone,  and  when  a 
dispute  arose  between  it  and  a  foreign  Power,  to  buy  a  settlement 
by  surrender.  A  trustee  in  private  life  who  acted  in  this  spirit 
would  speedily  find  himself  in  trouble,  and  retribution  is  even 
more  certain  on  the  wider  stage  of  the  world.  The  price  the 
British  Empire  will  have  to  pay  in  the  twentieth  century  for 
the  sins  of  the  nineteenth  is  about  to  be  exacted.  The  South 
African  War  is  only  the  beginning. 

In  an  article  on  the  Colonies  and  the  Navy,  Mr.  Loring,  the 
Secretary  of  the  late  Imperial  Federation  League,  said  that 
Colonials  "  relied  upon  the  hope  that  no  occasion  for  defence 
would  arise,  and  that,  if  it  did,  the  responsibility  for  any  damage 
they  might  suffer  would  be  put  upon  the  United  Kingdom." 
This  is  a  common  view,  but  it  has  no  basis  in  experience. 
Colonists  have  suffered  infinitely  more  from  wars  into  which  they 
have  been  led  by  Englishmen  than  Englishmen  have  suffered 
from  wars  into  which  they  have  been  led  by  Colonists.  The 
Kaffir  wars  and  the  Maori  wars  were  incidents  compared  to  the 
American  Eevolution  and  the  present  South  African  War,  which 
were  the  result  of  Parliamentary  blundering  in  England.  In 
truth,  a  British  Colony  has  never  yet  drawn  this  country  into 
a  great  war,  and,  in  all  probability,  never  will.  That  is  not  to 
say  the  reign  of  peace  has  begun  for  the  British  Empire.  Its 
circumstances  render  this  impossible.  At  any  time  we  may  be 
precipitated  into  a  war  with  an  envious  neighbour  or  forced  into 
a  world-struggle  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  An 
instance  of  the  first  was  the  war  of  1812-14,  the  nominal  cause 
of  which  was  the  Bight  of  Search  exercised  by  England,  its  real 
object  the  inclusion  of  Canada  in  the  Union,  a  policy  never 
abandoned  by  the  United  States  up  to  the  present  hour.  It 
stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  one 
war  with  a  white  people  which  no  human  foresight  on  our  part 
could  have  averted.  It  was  waged,  not  so  much  against  Canada 
or  the  Mother  Country,  as  against  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire. 
As  such  it  was  an  Imperial  war  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term. 
But  the  burden  of  the  defence  of  Canada  fell,  not  on  England, 
which  was  busily  engaged  elsewhere,  but  on  the  Colonial  Militia, 
whose  success  against  the  whole  force  of  the  United  States  is 
often  forgotten  this  side  the  water,  but  never  on  the  other. 

Again  in  1837-38  Canadian  territory  was  invaded,  this  time  by 
filibusters  encouraged  by  American  hostility  to  England.  As 
before,  it  was  the  Colonial  Militia  that  vindicated  the  outraged 
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honour  of  the  Empire.  The  Caroline,  a  vessel  engaged  in 
carrying  recruits,  stores,  and  arms  to  Canadian  rebels,  was  taken 
from  the  American  shore  by  a  few  daring  spirits,  led  by  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy,  and  destroyed.  At  once  the  Americans, 
whose  breaches  of  neutrality  had  forced  the  Canadians  to  action, 
set  up  a  howl  of  indignation,  when  the  British  Government,  with 
a  nervous  trepidation  characteristic  of  it,  apologised  !  That  is  to 
say,  instead  of  demanding  compensation  for  a  gross  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  it  expressed  penitence  to  the  United  States 
because  Canada  had  refused  to  stand  still  for  her  throat  to  be  cut. 
In  the  Fenian  Kaids  of  1866,  1870,  and  1871,  the  protection  of 
England  was  equally  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  At  the  very 
moment  armed  bands  of  assassins,  trained,  organised,  and  equipped 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  American  authorities,  were  threatening 
the  Canadian  frontier,  the  British  troops,  stationed  in  Quebec, 
were  withdrawn.  Again  the  Home  Government  refused  to 
demand  compensation,  though  Canada  had  been  put  to  great 
expense  in  repelling  the  invaders,  lives  had  been  lost,  and  much 
property  destroyed.  While  admitting  their  own  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  the  Alabama,  British  Ministers  tacitly  denied  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  for  a  graver  offence.  In  1874 
Canada  was  obliged  to  organise  the  North- West  expedition  to 
disperse  bands  of  American  desperadoes  who  had  settled  on  her 
frontier.  In  New  Zealand,  20,000  Kegular  troops  were  with- 
drawn in  the  midst  of  a  war  they  had  failed  to  bring  to  an  end, 
and  the  settlers  themselves  were  left  to  do  the  work  as  best 
they  could.  In  the  present  South  African  War,  New  Zealand, 
in  proportion  to  her  population,  has  sent  more  men  to  the  front 
than  any  other,  part  of  the  Empire,  the  Mother  Country  herself 
included. 

In  South  Africa  the  reckless  sentimentalism  of  England, 
together  with  a  pronounced  unwillingness  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences, has  brought  the  richest  Province  of  the  Empire  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  In  1835  there  was  surrender  of  principle  ;  in  1854 
there  was  a  surrender  of  territory  after  the  defeat  of  General 
Cathcart  at  Berea;  in  1880  there  was  a  surrender  of  principle 
and  territory  after  the  defeat  of  General  Colley  at  Majuba  Hill. 
The  present  lengthened  campaign  was  not  forced  on  the  British 
Empire  by  the  inability  of  a  Colony  to  preserve  the  peace  on  its 
frontier,  but  by  a  State  which  had  been  created  and  fostered  by 
England.  That  is  to  say,  the  serpent  that  stung  her  she 
nourished  in  her  bosom  while  her  own  children  were  left  out  in 
the  cold. 

But  protection  means  more  than  safety  from  attack :  it  means 
the  defence  of  rights  and  interests.  Australasia,  owing  to  her 
remoteness,  raised  no  international  questions  until  the  Colonial 
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fever  sent  France  and  Germany  into  the  Pacific.  Then  the 
future  of  the  British  Empire  in  that  part  of  the  world  was 
sacrificed  to  party  exigencies  in  this  country.  There  was  surrender 
in  Eaiatea,  Samoa,  the  New  Hebrides,  and,  only  for  the  prompt- 
ness of  the  Colonies  themselves,  a  similar  tale  might  be  told  of 
New  Guinea.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  spirit  which  has  sown 
the  seed  of  a  bitter  harvest  in  the  South  Pacific.  Speaking  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  in  1899,  Lord  Salisbury  said  :  "  Samoa 
is  not  of  itself  a  great  matter.  ...  I  do  not  know  quite  clearly 
why  the  German  people  and  government  attached  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  Island  of  Upolu  .  .  .  and  we  have  been  very  glad 
to  find  a  means,  without  in  the  least  diminishing  the  rights  and 
advantages  of  England,  to  satisfy  their  feelings  and  sentiments  in 
that  respect."  But  if  Lord  Salisbury  on  his  own  admission  was 
unaware  of  the  value  of  Samoa,  how  did  he  know  that  the 
surrender  of  it  in  no  wise  "  diminished  the  rights  and  advantages 
of  England? "  Moreover,  how  came  the  Mother  Country,  as  the 
trustee  of  the  Colonies,  to  give  away  a  valuable  strategic  position 
in  the  direct  route  between  Sydney  and  Vancouver,  to  gratify 
the  sentiment  of  a  foreign  Power?  That  a  Colony  might  also 
possess  a  sentiment  is  apparently  inconceivable  to  the  British 
mind :  that  a  trustee  should  remember  duty  in  the  first  place, 
and  international  goodwill  on  the  cheap  in  the  second  place, 
equally  so. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  charge  that  a  handful  of  men  on  these 
Western  waters  have  been  made  to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  cost 
of  preserving  peaceful  relations  between  England  and  America." 
Most  Canadians  think  that  Sir  C.  Hibbert  Tupper  rather  under- 
states the  case  than  otherwise.  They  echo  the  cry  of  a  distin- 
guished English  lawyer,  after  some  experience  of  trans-Atlantic 
diplomacy :  "  Are  British  rights  always  to  give  way  to  American 
sentiment  ?  "  In  1814  England  perpetuated  that  monumental 
blunder,  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  To  the  American  proposal  that 
each  nation  should  restore  all  lands  taken  in  the  war,  she  agreed 
with  alacrity,  though,  as  the  United  States  held  no  British  terri- 
tory, and  Canada  was  in  possession  of  Maine  and  Michigan,  she 
simply  gave  away  the  fruits  of  eighteen  months'  hard  fighting 
absolutely  without  equivalent.  In  1842  it  led  to  the  surrender  of 
Maine,  and  in  1846  to  the  surrender  of  Oregon.  In  short,  British 
diplomacy  gave  away  Canada's  ice-free  port  in  the  east,  the  gate 
of  the  west,  San  Juan,  and  the  key  of  the  North- West,  Michilli- 
mackinac.  For  over  a  hundred  years  New  England  fishermen 
have,  at  intervals,  poached  in  Dominion  waters.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  Yankee  cruisers  forcibly  seized  Canadian  sealers  on  the 
high  seas,  an  act  of  war  which  the  England  of  any  other  period 
of  our  history  would  have  quickly  resented.  These  are  the  most 
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striking  instances  of  British  inability  to  maintain  Colonial  rights 
and  interests.  There  are  many  others. 

In  June  1871  Lord  Kimberley  in  a  despatch  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  said :  "  Canada  could  not  reasonably  expect 
that  this  country  should  for  an  indefinite  period  incur  the  constant 
risk  of  serious  misunderstanding  with  the  United  States."  In 
other  words  the  Dominion  was  ordered  to  conduct  herself  as 
though  she  were  a  part  of  the  weakest  Empire  in  the  world, 
instead  of  a  part  of  the  strongest.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  never 
in  the  nineteenth  century  did  England  unite  in  favour  of  a 
British  Colony.  She  was  ready  to  go  to  war  with  France  on  the 
Fashoda  question,  but  never  once  has  she  been  ready  to  challenge 
a  foreign  Power  on  behalf  of  Canada  or  Australia.  In  South 
Africa  she  was  forced  into  war,  not  by  the  wrongs  of  the  Uit- 
landers,  but  by  the  ultimatum  of  the  Boers  and  their  invasion  of 
British  territory.  To  the  historian  of  the  future  the  attitude  of 
England  towards  the  American  and  Boer,  her  most  bitter  enemies 
for  a  hundred  years,  will  be  inexplicable.  To  them  she  has 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  her  own  children,  and  though  neither 
has  ever  done  her  a  friendly  turn,  while  they  have  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  doing  her  an  ill  one,  she  persists  in  ascribing  their 
enmity  to  any  cause  but  the  right  one.  They  know  that  by  soft 
words,  not  hostile  actions,  she  judges  them,  and  play  on  her  weak- 
ness to  their  own  advantage. 

The  Colonies  are,  therefore,  not  in  a  hurry  to  pay  for  an  Army 
and  a  Navy  that,  since  1812,  have  never  been  used  in  their  defence 
from  a  foreign  Power.  If  their  rights  and  interests,  their  terri- 
tories and  strategical  positions  necessary  to  their  safety,  are  to  pay 
for  peace  why  should  they  also  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  arma- 
ments ?  Moreover,  they  know  perfectly  well  that  the  present 
strength  of  the  Army  and  Navy  bears  no  relation  in  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  British  Empire.  Not  a  penny  extra  is  spent  on 
either  on  account  of  the  Colonies.  Then,  too,  they  are  not  likely 
to  forget  that  the  use  of  the  British  Navy  was  given  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Spanish-American  "War.  It  never  supported  the 
rights  of  Canada,  even  when  they  were  so  obvious  that  they  could 
not  be  disputed,  but  it  supported  a  Foreign  Power  in  an  unjust 
war.  Canadians  and  South  Africans  have  learned  by  bitter 
experience  that  generosity,  justice,  and  sentiment,  are  remem- 
bered by  Englishmen  only  in  connection  with  disloyalty. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  the  sending  of  contin- 
gents to  South  Africa  marks  a  new  departure  in  Colonial  policy. 
In  short,  that  it  is  the  first  time  the  Colonies  have  helped  the 
Motherland,  whereas  it  is  a  commonplace  of  our  history.  The 
main  burden  of  the  War  of  1812-14  fell  on  the  Canadian  Militia. 
In  1856  Canada  offered  a  regiment,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
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Home  Government  the  following  year.  This  was  the  Eoyal 
Canadian  100th,  the  first  Colonial  corps  raised  for  Imperial  service 
over-sea.  Among  the  Canadian  heroes  of  the  Crimean  War  were 
General  Williams,  the  defender  of  Kars,  Major  Welsford  and 
Captain  Parker,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  the  storming  party  that 
carried  the  Eedan,  and  Colonel  Dunn,  who  was  chosen  by  his 
surviving  comrades  of  the  Light  Brigade  as  the  most  deserving 
of  their  number  to  receive  the  Victoria  Cross.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  Canadian  Legislature  voted  £20,000  for  the  relief  of  the 
families  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  war.  A  greater  part  was  played 
by  the  Cape  Colony  in  the  Mutiny.  The  German  Legion  was 
re-enrolled ;  the  settlers  came  forward  and  took  upon  themselves 
the  garrison  duties  of  Cape  Town  ;  and  £20,000  was  voted  by  the 
Legislature  to  strengthen  the  local  border  force.  Sir  George 
Grey  was  thus  able  to  send  upwards  of  5000  soldiers  to  India 
at  a  critical  moment  in  the  most  awful  crisis  the  Empire  has  ever 
passed  through.  The  most  distinguished  Canadian  officer  of  the 
Mutiny  period  was  Inglis,  who  defended  Lucknow  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  Natal  not  only  contributed  men 
but  money  during  the  Zulu  War,  and  in  the  first  Transvaal  War 
offers  of  aid  were  received  by  the  Home  Government,  from 
New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia.  In  1884  New  South 
Wales  troops  and  Canadian  Voyageurs  stood  side  by  side  with 
British  soldiers  in  the  Soudan.  In  1895  all  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  and  even  Ehodesia,  offered  aid  to  the  Mother  Country 
should  the  Venezuelan  crisis  end  in  war.  In  the  following  year 
the  Dominion,  Victoria,  and  the  Cape  Colony  signified  their 
readiness  to  send  help  to  hard-pressed  Bhodesia. 

In  face  of  these  facts  Mr.  Morley  said,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
that  Australia  would  never  spend  a  sixpence  or  lose  a  man  in 
defence  of  the  British  Empire.  Had  he  spoken  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  knowledge,  his  opinion  might  have  been  entitled 
to  consideration.  As  he  has  never  put  his  foot  on  Australian  soil, 
and  is  apparently  ignorant  of  its  history,  he  insulted  a  loyal 
Colony  without  any  grounds.  Belonging  as  he  does  to  the 
political  school,  which  sees  an  affront  to  a  rival  Power  at  issue 
with  this  country  unless  our  attitude  is  the  attitude  of  Uriah 
Heep,  it  must  be  supposed  that  Little  England  courtesy  like 
Little  England  charity  begins  abroad  and  ends  there. 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  old  relation  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies  is  almost  at  an  end.  The  Dominion  and 
Australasia  are  getting  strong  enough  to  force  English  statesmen 
to  remember  their  Imperial  obligations;  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
with  the  exception  of  South  Africa,  have  done  the  Imperial  work, 
in  the  performance  of  which  England  was  supposed  to  guarantee 
protection.  They  have  laid  the  foundations  of  vast  empires,  they 
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have  created  naval  bases  and  fortified  them,  developed  coal-fields, 
and  by  every  method  known  to  our  complex  civilisation,  built  up 
the  England  of  a  thousand  years  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  a  hundred. 
That  they  should  now  take  upon  themselves  a  share  in  the  burden 
of  Imperial  defence  they  are  the  first  to  admit.  Indeed,  they  have 
taken  the  only  practical  steps  towards  the  organisation  of  our 
Naval  and  Military  resources.  The  presence  of  soldiers  from  every 
part  of  the  King's  dominions  on  the  battlefields  of  South  Africa 
marked  an  epoch,  inasmuch  as  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
British  Empire  bore  a  united  front  to  its  enemies.  Australia,  in 
1887,  voluntarily  agreed  to  contribute  to  the  Navy  by  maintaining 
a  fleet  in  her  own  waters,  the  value  of  which  was  lately  demon- 
strated in  China.  Canada  shares  the  cost  of  Esquimault,  and  all 
the  Colonies  have  fortified  their  strong  places  up  to  modern 
requirements.  The  Kingston  Military  College  is  perhaps  the 
most  practical  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  So  admirable 
is  the  training  it  gives  indeed,  that  both  England  and  the  United 
States  are  glad  to  welcome  its  cadets  into  their  service.  Australia 
is  about  to  establish  a  Military  College  on  similar  lines.  The 
Cape  Colony  contributes  £30,000  a  year  to  the  Navy,  and  Natal 
20,000  tons  of  coal.  Only  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Seddon  outlined 
a  scheme  by  which  10,000  mounted  New  Zealanders  might  be 
trained  for  Imperial  Service. 

h  i  These  are  unmistakable  signs  that  the  Colonies  are  in  earnest 
about  defence.  Now  what  has  the  Mother  Country  done  to  turn 
such  a  spirit  to  good  account  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole?  Almost  nothing.  The  all-British  cable,  after  twenty 
years'  pressure  on  the  part  of  Canada,  and  miserable  bungling  on 
the  part  of  the  Home  Government,  is  at  length  about  to  become  a 
fact.  New  Zealand's  Naval  Keserve  scheme  was  snubbed.  The 
Dominion's  desire  to  repatriate  the  100th  Eegiment  has  not  been 
met  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  recruits  !  Early  in  the 
eighties  Canada  offered  to  maintain  a  training-ship  if  the  British 
Ministry  would  supply  an  old  warship  for  the  purpose.  They 
turned  this  admirable  project  into  ridicule  by  sending  out  to 
St.  John's  the  Charybdis,  which  was  practically  a  hulk.  Only 
lately  the  people  of  Newfoundland  have  been  treated  with  scant 
consideration.  This  Colony  offers,  perhaps,  the  finest  recruiting- 
ground  for  the  Navy  outside  this  country.  Nevertheless  the 
request  of  the  Newfoundlanders  that  the  Naval  Keserve  training- 
ship  Calypso  should  reach  St.  John's  in  time  for  the  royal  visit 
•was  denied.  Last  winter  the  fishermen  who  went  into  training 
on  the  Charybdis  were  all  that  was  expected  of  them,  yet  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  home  authorities  has  lost  a  chance  of 
giving  a  further  impetus  to  recruiting,  besides  offending  the 
Newfoundlanders. 
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The  truth  is  there  is  no  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Home 
Government  to  organise  the  defence  of  the  Empire  except  on  the 
basis  of  tribute.  They  want  the  Colonies  to  contribute  money  and 
-aid  in  supporting  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  this  is  precisely  what 
they  will  never  get.  The  experience  of  a  century,  both  in  war 
and  peace,  has  robbed  Colonies  of  faith  in  the  present  system. 
Though  South  Africans  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  late 
•campaign,  and  their  training,  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
superiority  to  the  Boers  at  their  own  game,  should  have  proved 
invaluable  to  the  military  authorities,  their  suggestions  were 
persistently  neglected,  their  warnings  disregarded,  their  experience 
undervalued.  Until  the  Colonies  receive  some  recognition  as  the 
allies  of  the  Mother  Country,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  good 
understanding  on  the  defence  question.  There  was  a  time  when 
their  military  arrangements  were  the  derision  of  Englishmen  at 
home.  To-day  the  position  is  reversed.  There  is  not  a  single 
Colony  in  the  Empire  from  which  England  could  not  take 
practical  lessons.  The  responsibilities  of  citizenship  are  recognised 
in  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  In  this  country  they  are 
laid  on  a  voluntary  Army  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Cadet-corps 
are  as  common  in  the  Colonies  as  they  are  rare  at  home.  In 
transport  organisation,  the  care  of  horses,  and  scouting,  Colonials 
are  as  good  as  the  Boers,  and  in  the  capacity  for  initiative  far 
before  them.  The  Mounted  Infantry  of  the  frontier  would  give  a 
good  account  of  itself  on  any  battlefield  in  the  world  ?  Can  the 
same  be  said  of  the  cavalry  of  European  Armies  ? 

The  real  obstacle  to  the  organisation  of  our  Imperial  resources 
is  not  the  Colonies  but  England  herself.  The  War  Office  is  more 
reminiscent  of  comic  opera  than  business.  Responsibility  has  no 
existence.  The  system  by  which  the  greatest  living  soldier  is  the 
servant  of  a  civilian,  whose  laurels  are  yet  to  win,  is  farcical.  The 
training  of  the  Army  is  unsuited  to  modern  conditions.  There  is 
no  connection  between  policy  and  armaments.  Proved  incom- 
petence is  no  bar  to  promotion.  The  National  Defence  Committee 
is  formed  of  civilians,  who  have  never  studied  the  art  of  war. 
With  such  chaos  at  the  head  of  the  Empire  one  can  hardly  expect 
perfect  organisation  on  the  frontier.  We  are  continually  told  that 
the  task  of  organisation  is  difficult.  No  doubt,  but  the  British 
Empire  was  built  up  by  men  who  overcame  just  such  difficulties. 
Canada  was  told  by  timorous  souls  in  Downing  Street  that  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  impossible.  It  was  constructed,, 
perhaps  the  finest  monument  to  the  Imperial  spirit  of  modern 
times.  Surely  it  cannot  be  that  the  only  part  of  the  Empire 
where  men  have  no  faith  is  the  heart  ?  Let  it  be  asked  of  them, 
•"  Watchmen,  what  of  the  night  ?  " 

C.  DE  THIERRY 
2  R  2 
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INDIA'S   ARMY:    ITS   PLACE   IN   IMPERIAL 

DEFENCE 

IN  my  previous  articles*  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the 
constitution,  organisation,  and  distribution  of  the  British  and 
native  troops  which  form  the  army  of  India.  And  incomplete 
as  the  sketch  may  be,  it  would  be  more  so  were  I  not  to  add 
a  few  words  upon  the  various  agencies  by  which  that  army  is 
supplied  and  administered,  and  upon  the  mobilisation  system,  the 
real  test  that  must  be  applied  to  every  army. 

All  barrack  and  fortification  work  is  done  by  the  Eoyal 
Engineers,  who  with  their  subordinate  establishment  deal  with 
matters  pertaining  to  engineering  services.  The  Supply  and 
Transport  Corps,  with  its  establishment  of  officers  of  the  Staff 
Corps,  warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  native  sub- 
ordinates of  all  kinds,  is  the  great  agency  for  the  supply  of  the 
British  Army,  and  for  the  transport  service.  In  the  field  it 
supplies  both  British  and  native  troops.  The  clothing  depart- 
ment is  also  under  its  administration,  and  not,  as  in  the  home 
service,  under  the  Ordnance.  Two  years  ago  a  reorganisation 
of  the  transport  service  was  sanctioned.  Twelve  cadres  of  pack 
mule  transport  with  a  full  complement  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers,  each  expansible  into  corps  of  840  mules,  have 
been  organised,  and  nine  cadres  of  camel  corps,  on  the  silladar 
system,  expansible  to  a  strength  of  1068  camels  each.  Two 
cadres  of  pony-cart  trains  have  been  formed  which  will  give 
1164  ponies  and  580  carts  to  each  train,  and  this  valuable  form 
of  transport  can  be  supplemented  by  the  transport  trains  of 
Jeypore  and  Gwalior  whose  Maharajahs  have  placed  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  Government  on  various  occasions.  The 
peace  complement  of  transport  is  about  4000  camels,  16,000  mules, 
7000  bullocks,  and  7000  carts.  The  whole  of  the  transport 
resources  are  being  investigated  by  a  staff  of  officers,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  so  as  to  facilitate  the  collection  and 

*  See  THE  EMPIBB  REVIEW  for  December,  1901 ;  May  and  June,  1902. 
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further  organisation  of  transport  on  an  emergency.  As  funds 
become  available,  the  remainder  of  the  transport  will  be  re- 
organised. An  ambulance  bearer  corps,  6000  strong,  is  also 
being  formed,  giving  much  needed  improvement  to  the  "  dooly- 
bearers,"  many  of  whom  have  done  such  good  work  in  South 
Africa. 

The  Ordnance  Department  is  responsible  for  munitions  of 
war,  and  has  arsenals,  depots,  and  factories,  in  various  parts 
of  India.  Every  kind  of  material  is  manufactured  in  the  country, 
including  steel,  except  guns  and  rifles,  but  a  small  arms  factory 
is  about  to  be  established,  the  policy  of  making  India  independent, 
as  far  as  possible,  having  been  steadfastly  followed  for  many 
years.  The  Medical  Department  consists  of  the  officers  of  the 
Boyal  Army  Medical  Corps  sent  from  England  for  service  with 
British  Corps,  and  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  who  are 
recruited  in  the  same  way  as  the  former  class,  and  do  duty  with 
native  troops,  also  filling  the  numerous  civil  medical  appointments 
in  India  and  thus  constitute  a  reserve  for  army  service.  There 
is  a  subordinate  medical  department  consisting  of  assistant- 
surgeons,  and  hospital  assistants  (natives),  a  medical  store 
department,  and  for  service  in  British  army  hospitals,  an  Army 
Hospital  Corps.  The  Veterinary  Department  is  officered  by 
the  home  service,  and  there  are  horse  hospitals  in  the  various 
stations. 

All  remounts  for  the  mounted  branches  of  the  British  Army 
in  India  are  provided  by  the  Bemount  Department.  Horses  for 
cavalry  and  artillery  mostly  come  from  Australia,  whence  a 
steady  supply  is  kept  up  to  the  landing  ports  of  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  but  a  certain  number  of  Arabs  and  country-breds  are 
also  procured,  and  the  desire  has  been  to  support  breeding  by  the 
Indian  farmers.  The  Bemount  Department  has  four  depots, 
besides  the  one  in  Calcutta  for  the  reception  of  Australian  horses. 
A  commission  has  lately  investigated  the  whole  subject  of  horse- 
breeding  and  the  supply  of  remounts,  but  the  subject  is  too 
large  to  be  dealt  with  here.  Lastly,  there  is  the  Military 
Accounts  Department  .manned  by  officers  of  the  Army,  which 
deals  with  the  pay,  accounts,  and  audit  of  all  the  military 
expenditure,  and  with  military  finance  generally.  Each  British 
regiment  has  its  Paymaster,  and  in  a  native  corps  the  pay  work 
is  done  regimentally.  The  military  account  officers  are  concen- 
trated at  four  centres,  one  in  each  of  the  Army  Corps  or 
Command,  and  these  financial  establishments  deal  with  all 
the  financial  business  of  the  troops  and  departments  in  that 
Command. 

Mobilisation  is  the  practical  test  of  preparedness  for  war,  and 
to  set  in  motion  many  thousand  men  highly  trained,  in  units 
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of  organisation  suitable  to  the  service  to  be  performed,  and  fully 
equipped  with  all  the  requirements  of  war,  with  a  second  line- 
to  supply  wastage  of  men  and  animals,  and  with  large  reserves- 
of  every  kind  of  munitions  of  war,  is  a  task  requiring  years  of 
labour  and  elaboration.  Mobilisation  in  the  United  Kingdom 
or  in  India  is  much  more  difficult  than  on  the  Continent,  where 
the  same  corps  always  remains,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  same 
station,  and  where  the  army  corps  is  a  permanent  territorial 
organisation.  In  India,  organisation  of  army  corps  for  the  field 
or  mobile  army,  has  been  given  up  for  many  years  past,  as  it  was 
recognised  that  the  division  was  the  more  suitable  unit.  The 
Indian  plan  is  that,  as  far  as  possible,  corps  comprising  brigades 
and  even  divisions,  are  drawn  from  the  same  area,  and  that  the 
units  for  mobilisation  are  fixed  according  to  the  stations  occupied. 
As  long  as  a  unit  occupies  a  particular  station  it  has  its  place  for 
mobilisation  in  a  particular  brigade  and  division,  it  has  its  equip- 
ment ready,  its  instructions  in  possession,  and  it  knows  at  what 
place  it  is  to  receive  its  full  transport  and  any  further  equipment 
necessary. 

Time  tables  for  railway  movements  are  ready,  rest  camps 
prepared,  troops  detailed  specially  for  lines  of  communication r 
arrangements  made  for  meeting  the  enormous  demand  for 
horses  and  transport  which  must  certainly  be  met,  field  hospitals, 
ready  for  movement,  engineer  and  ordnance  field  parks  located 
in  particular  arsenals,  and  large  reserves  of  supplies  and  equipment 
of  all  kinds  are  kept  up  in  the  depots  of  the  supply  and  transport 
corps,  in  the  arsenals,  and  in  the  clothing  and  medical  store  depots, 
ready  for  issue.  The  problem  involves  great  difficulties,  and 
though  a  large  number  of  these  have  been  overcome,  every  year 
should  show  improvement.  Mobilisation  was  partially  tested 
in  the  Chitral  Expedition,  in  the  frontier  campaign  of  1897,  and 
in  the  despatch  of  troops  for  South  Africa  and  China.  The 
weak  points  have  been  looked  to,  but  constant  care  and 
sustained  efforts  for  improvement  are  necessary.  More  officers, 
more  transport,  with  improved  organisation,  and  continued 
labour  in  trying  to  obtain  a  system  which  will  allow  brigades 
and  divisions  to  be  drawn  from  particular  areas  of  command , 
with  permanent  commanders  and  staff,  are  the  chief  objects 
to  attain. 

With  this  account,  all  too  brief  I  admit,  of  the  British  and 
Native  Army  in  India,  I  now  pass  on  to  the  final  portion  of 
my  subject — the  position  which  that  army  should  occupy  in 
Imperial  Defence. 

For  many  years  it  was  considered  almost  a  political  heresy 
to  state  that  England  was  a  great  Eastern  military  power,  and 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  utilise  her  resources  in  India  in  the 
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organisation  of  Imperial  defence.  It  is  true  that  India  was  drawn 
upon,  from  time  to  time,  as  this  or  that  emergency  occurred,  but 
action  was  taken  in  a  deprecatory  fashion,  and  was  usually 
followed  by  an  acrimonious  discussion  respecting  the  payment 
to  be  made  for  the  troops.  A  great  statesman  declared  that 
India  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  barrack,  set  in  an  Eastern  sea, 
from  which  England  could  draw  troops  at  will,  and  it  was 
generally  accepted  that  India  was  outside  the  pale  of  the  English 
military  system,  and  that  her  troops  would  not  be  reckoned 
in  the  plan  of  Imperial  defence,  that  shadowy  phantom  which 
had  yet  to  materialise.  The  military  party  at  home  had  little 
appreciation  for  Indian  officers  and  Indian  troops,  and  were  not 
over-keen  for  their  employment,  while  the  champions  of  India 
urged,  and  still  urge,  the  unfairness  to  that  country  of  making 
her  keep  up  a  body  of  troops,  some  of  which  could,  on  occasion, 
be  utilised  for  Imperial  purposes.  These  opinions  still  hold  a 
strong  position  and  are  entitled  to  great  respect. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  contention  that  if  India  were  engaged 
in  war  with  a  great  military  power,  she  would  not  be  able  to 
assist  Imperial  interests  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  On 
the  other  hand,  circumstances  might  favour  a  diversion  of 
military  force  in  some  particular  direction  outside  India,  and  it 
might  be  found  that  this  would  be  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
defending  that  country.  Or,  she  might  not  herself  be  threatened, 
although  there  might  be  indications  of  this  possibility  occurring  in 
course  of  time,  and  yet  it  might  be  of  supreme  necessity — it  might 
be  a  national  emergency — that  she  should  aid  to  the  utmost  of 
her  power  to  defend  Imperial  interests.  Those  who  know  India 
and  have  studied  the  question  of  her  external  and  internal  security, 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  Indian  army  is  not  too  large  for  the 
work  it  has  to  do.  It  is  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  the  detach- 
ment of  any  considerable  body  of  British  soldiers  even  temporarily 
from  her  army,  can  only  be  justified  by  urgent  need,  and  that  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  must  be  incurred.  What  that  amount 
is  can  only  be  determined  at  the  time  by  careful  appraisement  of 
the  value  of  disturbing  elements.  In  any  case,  and  even  if  the 
horizon  were  absolutely  clear,  and  not  even  the  smallest  cloud  to 
be  seen,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  no  really  large  number  of  British 
troops  should  be  sent  out  of  India. 

In  the  Native  army,  and  the  military  resources  which  are  at  its 
back,  we  have  however  an  immense  reservoir  of  power,  for  not 
only  could  it  be  used  to  further  strengthen  colonial  garrisons,  but 
to  supply  on  emergency  large  and  organised  forces  for  service  in 
Egypt,  or  in  East,  South,  and  West  Africa,  or  in  China  and  in 
other  directions  nearer  India  which  need  not  be  indicated.  It 
will  at  once  be  argued  that  to  provide  for  these  contingencies 
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can  only  mean  a  considerable  increase  of  the  native  army,  and 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  throw  the  expense  on  India.  In 
time  of  Imperial  stress,  and  with  certain  measures  for  temporary 
increase  and  replacement,  the  native  army  of  India  could  spare  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  for  service  beyond  sea.  A  small 
example  is  given  in  the  case  of  the  native  battalions  detailed  for 
colonial  garrisons.  They  are  still  a  part  of  the  Indian  army,  but 
as  battalions  are  raised  to  replace  them  their  absence  does  not 
cause  any  diminution  of  the  strength.  No  present  increase  in  the 
number  of  Indian  battalions  is  necessary,  but  if  it  be  foreseen 
that  the  time  may  come  when  England  may  require  the  services 
of  a  large  body  of  Indian  troops  out  of  India,  for  temporary 
though  perhaps  prolonged  service,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  beforehand  for  the  increase  of  the  number  of  British 
officers  in  India,  for  a  further  development  of  the  volunteer 
movement  in  that  country,  and  for  an  increase  to  the  Native  army 
reserve. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  time  will  come  when 
for  India  to  be  able  to  despatch  a  large  body  of  Indian  troops 
for  service  outside  India,  will  be  of  enormous  value  to  the 
Empire,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  to  prepare  for  that  time.  Given 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian  officers,  and  a  comparatively 
small  increase  to  the  Native  army  reserve,  and  a  judicious 
development  of  horse-breeding,  with  a  still  closer  investiga- 
tion of  our  recruiting  resources  from  warlike  classes  all  over 
India,  it  is  certain  that  on  emergency  we  might  raise  a  large 
number  of  additional  regiments  of  Indian  cavalry  and  infantry, 
even  for  a  temporary  engagement,  which  would  in  a  short  time 
be  fit  to  take  their  place  in  line  with  the  best  of  our  troops. 
Further,  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  chieftains  of  India  would 
place  their  swords  at  the  service  of  the  King.  They  have  more 
than  once  in  recent  years  placed  their  military  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Empire,  and  their  sole  complaint  has  been  that 
we  could  not  accept  their  offers  in  full.  They  could  raise  many 
more  troops  than  they  do  at  present,  and  it  only  requires  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  renew  their  splendid  service. 

But  again  it  will  be  urged  that  India  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
bear  the  cost  of  increasing  the  number  of  officers,  and  of  her 
reserve,  to  meet  what  may  be,  after  all,  an  emergency  which  may 
not  be  called  forth  by  Indian  political  conditions.  To  that  I 
reply  that  India  cannot  be  treated  as  a  separate  entity,  that  the 
principle  of  considering  everything  a  matter  of  "  bargain  "  to  be 
fought  out  on  commercial  lines,  is  destructive  of  the  very  essence 
of  empire,  and  that  the  fortunes  of  India  are  bound  up  with 
England,  just  as  the  supremacy  of  England  is  bound  up  with  her 
Asiatic  power.  There  is  no  reason  why  India  should  bear  an 
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additional  military  burden.  She  pays  for  her  army,  which  has 
oftentimes  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  England.  Let  there 
be  true  reciprocity ;  and  if  it  be  thought  that  such  an  increase  to 
the  number  of  officers  and  Indian  reserves  would  be  a  real 
increase  to  the  imperial  military  power  of  England,  the  latter 
could  afford  to  forego  some  of  the  charges — and  the  sum  would 
be  comparatively  trifling — which  she  now  makes  against  India. 

To  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  Lord  Curzon's  speech  of  the  26th  March  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  Calcutta : — 

During  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  the  constant  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  balance  the  Imperial  and  Indian  aspects  of  our  obligation,  and 
if  we  have  been  helpful  to  the  empire  without  detriment  to  the  true  interests  of 
this  country,  then  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  who  will  not  be  willing  to  endorse 
and  even  to  share  our  responsibility.  We  do  not  go  upon  our  knees  and 
supplicate  for  favour  in  return,  but  we  beg  that  the  part  played  by  India  in  the 
Imperial  system,  and  the  services  rendered  by  us  in  time  of  trouble  may  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  British  nation,  and  that  they  may  find  in  it  when  occasion 
arises  good  grounds  for  reciprocal  generosity  and  help. 

There  are  other  directions,  besides  the  supply  of  troops,  in 
which  India  could  take  her  share  of  Imperial  obligations  when 
the  occasion  arose.  India  has  more  than  once  helped  in  the 
matter  of  transport ;  with  a  further  development  of  the  expansible 
organisation  for  this  service,  such  as  has  now  been  initiated  in 
India,  she  could  increase  that  help  tenfold.  In  other  resources 
she  has  given  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  for  the  Imperial 
Government,  both  in  South  Africa  and  China.  Let  the  policy 
of  making  India  independent  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of 
war  be  steadfastly  pursued,  and  she  may  become  the  great  base 
of  supply  for  the  East  and  Far  East.  There  is  yet  one  other 
way  by  which,  were  the  policy  once  determined  on,  she  could 
provide  a  large  reserve  of  power.  Many  years  ago  the  writer 
urged  that  the  great  departments  of  supply,  English  and  Indian, 
should  be  so  reconstructed  that  aid  could  be  given  to  England 
from  India,  or  vice  versa,  in  those  agencies  upon  which  an  army 
so  greatly  depends,  and  that  the  Indian  departments  should  not 
have  to  be  put  on  one  side  because  the  methods  are  different. 
Something  has  been  done  to  bring  about  a  rapprochement,  but  a 
far  greater  effort  is  necessary.  Of  course  there  must  be  differences, 
and  the  East  is  not  the  West.  But  these  differences  can  be 
greatly  reduced,  so  that  in  any  joint  campaign  the  agencies  might 
be  merged  into  one  body,  or  work  side  by  side,  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  army  and  of  the  State. 

It  must  be  evident  to  everyone  who  considers  these  questions, 
that  the  Indian  Army  and  the  resources  of  India  largely 
contribute  to  British  power  in  the  East  and  Far  East.  Wars  in 
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China,  New  Zealand,  Abyssinia,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Egypt,, 
the  Soudan,  East  Africa,  South  Africa,  and  quite  recently 
Somaliland,  and  Juhaland,  have  all  drawn  upon  the  Eastern 
military  power  of  England  and  its  resources.  What  India  has 
done  for  the  Imperial  Government  in  South  Africa  and  China 
I  have  explained  from  my  place  in  the  Legislative  Council  in. 
India,  but  the  tale  has  now  been  fully  told  by  the  Viceroy  in 
admirably  clear  language  in  the  speech  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted — a  speech  which  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  one 
interested  in  Imperial  questions. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  South  Africa"  [says  Lord  Curzon]  "we 
have  sent  from  India  13,200  British  officers  and  men  to  that  country,  of  whom 
10,000  are  still  absent.  Over  9000  natives,  principally  followers,*  have  gone 
with  them,  of  whom  5600  are  still  away.  To  China  we  sent  1300  British 
officers  and  men,  nearly  20,000  native  troops,  and  17,500  native  followers,*  of 
whom  10,000  native  soldiers  and  3500  followers  are  still  away.  I  venture  to 
say  that  these  are  very  large  and  handsome  contributions.  Then  I  would  like 
to  mention  another  respect  of  which  we  have  been  of  service ;  this  has  been  in 
the  provision  of  ammunition,  stores,  and  supplies.  In  these  two  wars  we  have 
sent  out  from  India  21,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  140,000  projectiles 
and  shells,  11,000  tents,  11,000  sets  of  saddlery,  315,000  helmets,  169,000 
blankets,  290,000  pairs  of  boots,  42,000  tons  of  fodder  and  rations,  and  940,000 
garments  of  various  descriptions.  These  articles  have  not  been  required,  either 
wholly  or  mainly,  for  the  Indian  forces ;  they  have  been  ordered  for  all  troops, 
in  the  field.  The  whole  of  them  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country,  and 
the  benefit  has  not,  of  course,  been  altogether  one-sided,  since  their  manu- 
facture has  given  employment  and  wages  to  thousands  of  Indian  artisans. 
During  the  same  period  we  have  sent  out  11,600  horses,  6700  mules  and 
ponies,  and  2700  bullocks. 

This  statement  of  facts  shows  what  India  can  do  not  only  in 
affording  aid  in  men,  but  in  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  fully  proves 
the  proposition  that  in  India  we  have  a  great  base  of  supply  for 
the  East  and  Far  East. 

If  India  is  to  take  her  place  in  a  scheme  of  Imperial  defence, 
her  army  must  form  part,  in  all  essentials,  of  the  Imperial  army. 
There  need  be  no  disturbance  of  present  modes  of  administration 
and  government,  but  there  must  be  more  permanent  knowledge 
at  home  of  the  Indian  army  and  its  system,  there  must  be 
constant  consultation  with  Indian  military  authorities,  every 
question  must  be  looked  at  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  Indian 
officers  should  not  be  entirely  debarred  from  commands  and 
appointments  out  of  India,  each  should  try  to  take  of  the  best 
in  the  system  of  the  other,  and  every  soldier  should  unite  in 
endeavouring  to  fuse  the  various  military  parties  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  There  must  be  no  necessity  to  put  essential 

*  The  t«rm  "followers"  includes  transport  drivers,  ambulance  bearers,  water- 
carriers,  native  grooms,  lascars,  and  various  employes  necessary  for  an  army. 
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parts  of  one  system  in  abeyance,  when  troops  from  England  and 
from  India  meet  on  a  campaign — as  happened  in  China  in  I860,, 
and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  South  Africa.  There  must  be- 
one  army  and  one  system. 

There  will  always  be  differences  in  practice  in  the  East 
and  West,  but  the  principles  upon  which  an  army  should  be 
formed  and  trained  are  immutable.  What  is  needed  is  a  just 
and  true  assimilation,  constant  watchfulness  and  progress,  close 
study  of  our  requirements  as  a  whole,  and  a  united  policy  for  the 
defence  of  the  Empire. 

EDWIN  COLLEN,  Major-General 

(late  Military  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Governor-General  of  India). 
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THE  HACKNEY 

THE  Hackney :  an  old  horse  with  a  new  name,  and  a  very 
foolish,  ill-chosen,  cacophonous  name  it  is.  It  came  about  in 
this  way.  The  breed  is  certainly  over  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
the  movement  for  societies  and  stud  books  for  these  and  other 
old  English  types  which  arose  in  the  'eighties,  found  it  located 
in  and  confined  to  two  districts,  the  Eastern  Counties  and 
Yorkshire,  under  various  local  names.  In  the  former  district, 
the  original  home  of  these  horses,  they  were  called  "Norfolk 
«cobs"  and  "Norfolk  trotters,"  and  known  under  that  name 
to  foreign  purchasers.  In  Yorkshire,  whither  they  had  migrated 
•early  in  the  century,  they  were  called  "nags"  and  "road- 
sters." Although  practically  one  breed,  the  two  sections  had 
long  been  kept  apart,  and  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
'Society  there  was  great  rivalry  between  the  Yorkshire  and 
Norfolk  breeder.  Neither  would  accept  the  other's  name.  Then 
-a  "book  man"  came  along,  and,  finding  in  some  dictionary  that 
a  Hackney  was  defined  as  a  "ride  and  drive"  horse,  forthwith 
^proposed  that  word  as  the  future  name  of  the  breed.  Awed  by 
this  display  of  erudition,  and  at  the  same  time  glad  to  compromise 
on  an  unknown  quantity — like  they  do  in  presidential  elections 
— the  farmers  of  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk  agreed,  the  Hackney 
Society  was  formed  and  the  Hackney  Stud  Book  opened.  The 
former  now  numbers  nearly  2000  members,  besides  150  affiliated 
societies,  and  the  latter  contains  the  pedigrees  of  8000  stallions 
,and  15,000  mares. 

It  is  worth  while  to  pause  for  a  moment  over  the  question  of 
these  pedigrees.  Of  course  none  of  the  modern  stud  books  can 
Ihave  the  virtue  of  the  "  General,"  or  Thoroughbred,  Stud  Book  in 
which  for  a  century  no  animal  has  been  entered  unless  its  sire 
:and  dam  are  already  in  the  book.  But  even  that  sacred  roll  must 
•have  had  a  somewhat  loose  origin,  and  the  basis  from  which  it 
started  was  no  more  reliable  than  that  of  the  Hackney  Stud 
Book.  On  the  one  hand,  the  stallion  cards  and  newspaper 
^advertisements  extending  over  seventy  or  eighty  years  were  at 
the  service  of  the  Society ;  on  the  other,  the  farmer-breeders  of 
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both  "  Hackney  "  districts  had  kept  for  generations  an  unwritten- 
stud  book  of  their  precious  stock.  In  Yorkshire  especially  these- 
experts  were  very  jealous  of  pedigree,  and  old  men  would  cany 
the  line  of  their  latest  prize-winners  back  for  a  century  with  as 
much  pride  as  an  Eton  boy  would  reel  off  the  names  of  the  last 
fifty  Derby  winners.  With  these  two  aids  the  earlier  volumes- 
were  compiled  from  fairly  trustworthy  material.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  relate  the  subsequent  history  of  the  record,  the  mistakes 
made,  the  good  work  done,  the  gradual  tightening  of  the  con- 
ditions of  entry,  the  rivalries,  jealousies,  and  mutual  scorn,  the 
alternating  defeats  and  triumphs,  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk 
schools. 

Great  and  bloody  was  the  battle,  dividing  these  two  like 
civil  war,  that  raged  around  "  Inspection."     This  was  nothing 
more  nor   less   than   a  proposal   that  horses   that   looked   like- 
Hackneys,  albeit  having  no  drop  of  Hackney  breeding,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Hackney  Stud  Book — a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  whole  theory  of  a  stud  book.     No  animal  outside  of  hi& 
own  species  excites  a  human  being  so  much  as  a  horse ;  and  in  a 
life  not  devoid  of  the  dramatic  I  can  remember  no  drama  more 
exciting  than  the  struggle  over  "  Inspection."     I  organised  and 
directed  the  opposition  to  this  insidious  attack  on  pedigree,  which 
had  not  only  from  the  first  formed  the  basis  of  the  Brookfield 
Stud,  but  which  constituted  the  old  farmer-breeders'  stock-in- 
trade,  their  long-cherished  capital  which  was  about  to  be  watered. 
It  was  a  mimic  Parliamentary  contest — just  like  a  "  Westminster 
Improvements  Bill " — with  Reasons  For  and  Reasons  Against,, 
circulars,  whips,  pamphlets,  and  speeches  galore.      At  last  the 
day  of  the  division  came.     Lord  Londesborough  of  that  day,, 
prince  of  sportsmen  and  good  landlords,  whose  broad  acres  in  an 
unbroken  stretch  from  Market  Weighton  to  Scarborough  formed 
the  nursery  of  the  old  Yorkshire  Hackney,  led  the  forces  of  the 
East  and   North   Hidings  under  the  banner  of  pedigree.      Sir 
Walter  Gilbey,   deservedly  popular    in  the    Eastern    Counties, 
headed  the  Inspectionists— the  latter  being  reinforced  by  outside 
members  of  the  society  who  possessed  plenty  of  "steppers"  of 
sorts,  without  any  known  breeding,  for  which  they  coveted  the 
hall-mark  of  the  Stud  Book.     The  grimy  old  Agricultural  Hall 
was  thronged  with  strange  and   ancient  forms  and  faces,  old 
men  from  the  Wolds  who  had  never  been  to  London  before,  and 
spoke  in  a  strange  tongue  about  Eamsdale  and  Cook  and  Fireaway 
and  Sir  Charles,  and  burly  broad-faced  farmers  from  Wymondham 
and  Fakenham  who  could  almost  remember  Marshland  Shales. 
There  was  much  burning  oratory,  hooting  and  cheering,  and  at 
one  time  the  scene  almost  rivalled  that  in  the  House  on  a  certain 
Home  Rule  division.    But  hands  were  kept  down,  and  the  poll 
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-taken.  Then  the  Tykes  yelled  with  delight,  for  it  was  seen  that 
the  Inspectionists  were  hammered  by  a  terrible  majority.  The 
Empire  was  safe,  and  Hackney  pedigree  unassailable. 

Of  the  four  local  names  already  mentioned  there  was  one,  and 
^one  only,  which  was  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  possessed  of 
both  traditional  and  descriptive  value.  That  was  the  Yorkshire 
name  "  Roadster."  The  Hackney  is  pre-eminently  a  horse  for 
the  road.  That  is  his  differentia  from  other  breeds  of  light  horses  ; 
•and  on  the  road,  for  all  purposes,  he  is  far  and  away  the  best 
horse  that  lives.  By  a  process  of  evolution  which  it  would  be  too 
'technical  to  trace  here,  but  which,  in  a  word,  may  be  said  to 
have  converted  road  action  into  park  action,  he  has  become  also 
the  finest  harness-horse  of  the  beau  monde  in  every  country, 
'Commanding  the  highest  prices  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  last 
half  century.  Let  us  examine  him  from  this  point  of  view,  as  a 
horse  by  himself,  of  a  fixed  type  and  a  defined  purpose.  Then 
we  may  note  two  or  three  channels  into  which  his  specific 
properties,  which  are  hereditary  and  transmissible,  may  be  profit- 
ably directed  for  the  creation  of  other  types  or  the  improvement 
•of  existing  ones. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  Hackney  are  type,  or  shapes, 
rand  action.  The  Hackney  type  is  the  correct  one  in  relation 
to  the  draught  of  carriages.  There  are  two  forces  by  which 
-draught  can  be  effected  by  animal  power.  The  first  is  the 
application  of  weight  to  weight.  Of  this  an  obvious  instance 
is  the  cart  horse.  A  cart  horse  by  simply  leaning  the  greater 
part  of  his  weight  in  front  of  his  centre  of  gravity  will 
move  a  load.  The  second  is  nervous  or  muscular  energy. 
Of  this  we  used  to  see  plenty  of  instances  in  the  streets  of 
London,  when  omnibuses  were  drawn  by  tall,  weedy,  hunter 
"misfits  "  by  thoroughbred  stallions  ;  and  it  is  found  all  over  the 
south  of  Europe,  where  light  shelly  horses  are  seen  struggling 
and  fighting  with  the  weight  behind  them.  A  very  distressing 
•spectacle  it  is.  The  only  proper  method  of  draught,  and  that 
which  is  least  exertion  to  the  horse,  is  the  combination  of  these 
two  forces,  or  the  mean  between  them.  That  you  have  in  the 
Hackney,  when  applied  to  harness  work.  He  has  substance 
enough  not  to  put  an  undue  strain  upon  his  muscular  energy,  and 
Tie  has  energy  enough  to  make  full  use  of  his  substance. 

There  is,  moreover,  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  question,  an 
important  factor  in  the  price  of  all  commodities  that  appeal  to 
-the  eye,  still  more  of  articles  de  luxe.  A  pair  of  Hackneys  on 
short  legs  with  depth  and  quality  look  better  in  front  of  a 
carriage,  which  implies  the  necessity  of  substance,  than  the 
lighter  shapes  of  the  thoroughbred.  It  seems  to  be  making 
-an  unfair  demand  upon  the  shapes  of  the  thoroughbred,  an 
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anworthy  use  of  his  nervous  energy,  to  make  him  draw 
weight.  If  you  were  to  put  Sceptre  and  Ard  Patrick  in  a  pair 
.and  drive  them  down  Piccadilly  no  one  would  give  £100  for  the 
two  as  harness  horses.  The  substance,  short  legs,  trotting  as 
a  natural  gait,  and  the  action,  are  all  wanting.  Let  us  grant 
that  a  pair  of  well-matched  thoroughbreds  with  high  action  are 
a  beautiful  sight  in  a  light  phaeton  or  in  the  lead  of  a  team ;  but 
<they  are  almost  impossible  to  find,  and  quite  impossible  to  breed 
on  a  system.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  they  have  been 
trying  to  eradicate  action  from  the  racehorse.  A  thoroughbred 
who  lifts  his  knee  in  the  trot  gallops  "  round,"  which  is  fatal  to 
racing.  Hunter-bred  horses  are  equally  unsuitable,  to  the  eye  at 
least  and  consequently  to  the  market,  for  harness  purposes.  Their 
rough  outline  and  absence  of  action  are  fatal.  Buy  two  first  prize- 
winners in  the  hunter  classes  at  the  Koyal  or  Great  Yorkshire, 
at  £400  apiece,  match  them  and  make  them  to  harness,  and  then 
try  and  sell  your  pair  in  London.  £120  would  be  a  high  price. 
So  too  with  the  American  trotter :  though  here  recent  develop- 
ments, while  they  prove  our  case,  must  make  us  more  guarded. 
In  his  typical  form  the  American  trotter,  the  harness  horse  of  a 
nation  numbering  seventy  millions,  is  useless  for  the  European 
market  or  the  European  carriage.  His  want  of  depth  coupling 
and  contour,  his  ewe  neck  and  goose  quarters,  his  deficiency  of 
knee  action  as  a  rule,  consign  him  when  he  comes  over  here  to 
the  tender  care  of  the  suburban  job-master  and  no  one  else.  It  is 
admitted  that  a  few  strains  of  the  trotter  have  very  high  action  ; 
but  their  shapes  find  them  out.  No  pair  of  real  American  trotters 
•could  ever  fill  the  eye  of  a  European  connoisseur  of  harness-horses. 
They  are  doing  better  over  there  by  using  the  Hackney  cross; 
and  true-bred  Hackney  mares,  if  imported  in  any  numbers,  will 
soon  make  a  vast  improvement  in  the  American  type  and 
possibly,  bien  entendu,  in  the  Hackney.  But  all  this  proves  the 
•case  for  the  Hackney.  The  nearer  other  breeds,  English, 
American,  or  foreign,  approach  him  in  form  and  action,  the 
nearer  they  get  to  the  highest  type  of  harness-horse. 

We  will  now  pass  to  action,  a  subject  on  which  we  have 
already  somewhat  encroached.  The  essential  property  to  make 
harness  horses  pay  is  action ;  and  action  is  the  essential  property 
of  the  Hackney  breed.  The  taste  for  action  is  as  old  as  the  earliest 
sculptures  or  friezes  of  the  horse ;  in  these,  you  always  see  the 
Jiorse  represented  with  his  knee  up;  and  it  has  remained  for 
thousands  of  years  an  invaluable  ornament  of  horses,  except,  of 
course,  for  the  purpose  of  racing.  The  idea  that  the  action  of 
the  Hackney  is  manufactured  or  increased  by  artificial  means  is 
;all  nonsense.  Some  dealers  have  various  dodges  for  that  purpose 
which  they  try  to  apply  to  horses  that  are  not  Hackneys.  But 
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action  has  been  handed  on  in  the  Hackney  breed  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  is  ingrained  in  the  blood,  and  the  simplest  of 
all  proofs  is  that  afforded  by  the  fact  that  when  you  first  turn  a 
Hackney  mare  with  her  pure-bred  Hackney  foal  a  week  old  out  of 
their  box,  the  Hackney  foal  will  trot  alongside  of  its  dam,  stepping, 
like  a  made  park-horse,  while  the  thoroughbred  foal  will  canter. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  definition  of  the  right  sort  of  action 
in  the  Hackney.  It  should  be  not  only  lofty  at  the  knee,  but  free 
at  the  shoulder  and  with  good  delivery  of  the  foot,  the  hocks  at 
the  same  time  being  vigorously  flexed  to  support  and  propel  the 
weight  of  the  body.  With  such  action,  the  highest  goer  will 
stand  any  amount  of  road  work,  and  is  a  far  safer  horse  to  drive 
than  the  daisy-cutter,  where  stone  not  daisies  lie.  The  old  pre- 
judice that  action  knocks  a  horse's  legs  to  pieces  was  founded  on 
the  "up  and  down"  stepping  of  a  certain  type  of  English 
Hackneys,  and  still  more  on  that  of  the  "  foreigners  "  which  pump 
their  knees  up  and  round  the  foot  back  to  the  same  place,  and 
drag  their  hocks  behind  them.  The  prejudice  has  been  exploded 
by  experience  of  the  truer  sort  of  Hackney  action  in  work ;  while 
the  merest  tyro  in  horse-flesh  cannot  have  a  moment's  doubt  as 
to  which  style  is  the  more  beautiful. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  charm  of  the  Hackney  that  every  aesthetic 
virtue  has  its  material  value.  There  is  a  material  value,  for 
instance,  underlying  this  delightful  attribute  of  movement,  which 
becomes  more  obvious  when  we  consider  his  hind  action.  An 
especial  feature  in  Hackney  action  is  the  flexing  of  the  hocks 
underneath  the  horse.  There  is  no  breed  that  has  anything  like 
it  in  the  trot,  and  its  importance  for  harness  purposes  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Without  it  the  whole  weight  of  the  horse's  carcase- 
is  thrown  onto  the  joints  and  tendons  of  each  foreleg  as  it 
touches  the  ground,  whereas  good  hind  action  secures  one  hind 
leg  being  always  underneath  the  centre  of  gravity,  receiving  and 
lifting  the  weight,  and  so  lessens  the  strain  on  the  forelegs  and 
leaves  them  full  and  airy  play.  Consequently  a  horse  with  good 
hind  action  will  last  twice  as  long  as  one  with  bad  hind  action. 
Moreover,  good  hind  action  is  of  infinite  importance  on  the. 
slippery  pavements  so  common  now  in  cities.  In  the  ordinary 
"mistakes"  that  horses  may  make  with  their  forefeet  on  town 
pavements,  they  are  saved  from  disaster  by  good  hind  action.  If 
a  horse  who  has  his  hocks  outside  him  slips  in  front  he  has  no 
support,  he  cannot  "  get "  his  other  foreleg  in  time,  so  down  he 
pitches.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  flexing  his  hock  underneath 
him  at  the  moment  of  slipping,  his  centre  of  gravity  is  at  once 
supported  by  the  hind  leg,  and  he  is  saved  from  a  fall.  For 
many  years  I  have  driven  high-stepping  and  high-couraged 
Hackneys  of  my  own  breeding  in  London,  and  in  many  part& 
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of  it  where  people  rarely  drive  themselves.     It  is  literally  true 
that  I  have  never  had  a  horse  down. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  in  connection  with  out-crossing  the 
Hackney  for  riding  purposes,  that  his  action,  as  a  hereditary  and 
impressive  trait,  is  of  great  importance.  His  knee  action,  how- 
ever reduced  and  straightened  out  by  long  work,  keeps  his  toe  off 
the  ground,  while  the  flexing  of  the  hock  enables  him  to  get  his 
hind  legs  underneath  him  in  jumping  from  a  cramped  place,  and 
greatly  facilitates  his  weight-carrying  and  quick-turning  powers 
for  cavalry  and  many  other  purposes. 

Action  therefore  does  not  interfere  with  utility.  High  action, 
provided  always  it  is  the  right  sort,  will  not  prevent  a  horse  going 
a  long  or  a  fast  journey.  The  only  effect  of  such  work  on  the 
action  will  be  to  lower  the  height  to  which  the  knee  is  raised.  If 
he  has  action  to  start  with  he  will  soon  convert  the  superfluous 
energy,  which  is  expended  in  raising  his  knee  to  a  great  height, 
into  throwing  his  foot  forward,  and  he  will  certainly  clear  the 
ground  in  his  stride.  In  the  true  Hackney  the  process  of  resolving 
high  action  into  fast  action,  or  of  controlling  fast  action  into  high 
action,  while  dependent  on  the  use  to  which  the  horse  is  put,  is  a 
perfectly  natural  one.  That  is  why  he  is  at  once  both  the  best 
road  horse  for  the  country,  and  the  finest  harness  horse  for  the 
town. 

We  must  pass  over  somewhat  hastily  three  other  important 
properties  of  the  Hackney,  soundness,  tractability,  and  long  life, 
which  are  all  hereditary.  I  believe  the  Hackney  breed  to  be  the 
soundest  breed  of  horses  that  exists  in  these  islands.  That  is  my 
experience.  It  is  supported  by  the  remarkably  small  percentage 
of  horses  rejected  at  Hackney  Shows,  where  not  only  prize- 
winners, but  all  horses  entered  are  subjected  to  veterinary 
examination.  The  Hackney  breed  is  the  most  tractable  of  all 
light  horses.  They  are  easily  handled  and  broken,  and  in  all  my 
long  experience  in  breaking  hundreds  of  horses  I  do  not  remember 
half-a-dozen  cases  where  I  found  any  insuperable  difficulty  in 
breaking  a  Hackney  to  harness.  A  Hackney  in  regular  work  and 
fairly  treated  lasts  longer  than  any  other  horse  I  have  had  to  deal 
with,  except  possibly  the  Yorkshire  Coach  Horse.  I  had  a  well- 
known  buggy-horse  which  by  common  consent  was  the  finest 
specimen  in  London.  He  twice  beat  all  the  best  horses  in 
England  at  Islington,  and  he  had  superlative  action.  I  drove 
him  from  the  age  of  four  till  he  was  twenty ;  he  was  never  sick 
or  sorry,  and  never  had  a  blemish  on  his  legs.  Many  of  these 
horses  last  longer  than  that ;  but  the  point  about  "  Fashion  "  was 
that  he  retained  all  his  showy  properties  to  the  end.  More 
noticeable  still  is  the  longevity,  unimpaired,  of  the  great  sires 
of  the  breed.  Fireaway  and  Denmark  in  Yorkshire,  and  old 
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Confidence  in  Norfolk — the  great  triumvirate  of  Hackney  poten- 
tates at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Society — lived  to  the 
ages  of  thirty-one,  twenty-six,  and  twenty-five  respectively.  Fire- 
away  left  plenty  of  foals  behind  him  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  most  important  question  of  all,  from 
the  utilitarian  point  of  view,  endurance.  This  I  must  preface  hy 
one  observation.  High-stepping  horses  are  not  trained  for  long 
distances.  Many  of  the  finest  horses  of  the  Hackney  breed  are 
undoubtedly  kept  all  their  lives  for  "  show  "  harness  purposes.  If 
a  man  has  a  beautiful  stepper,  he  likes  to  keep  it  as  such,  and  as 
already  pointed  out,  to  put  such  a  horse  to  long  work  would  lower 
his  action  at  the  knee.  To  ask  a  horse  kept  and  used  for  luxury 
to  perform  a  long  journey  is  obviously  unfair,  and  if  he  cannot 
perform  the  journey  it  is  no  argument  against  him.  You  might 
as  well  take  a  hunter  that  has  never  been  conditioned  for  the 
hunting  season  and  ask  him  to  live  with  the  Belvoir  bitches  from 
Coston  Covert  to  Woodwell  Head  and  back,  as  to  ask  a  pair  of 
stepping  Hackneys  which  had  never  been  trained  for  the  purpose 
to  travel  twenty-five  miles  at  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Your 
untrained  hunter  would  make  a  much  poorer  show  at  his  job 
than  your  untrained  Hackneys  would  at  theirs. 

Endurance  is  an  original  property  of  the  Hackney  breed,  as 
evidenced  both  by  the  old  tests,  and  by  the  work  they  used  to 
perform.  Let  us  take  some  of  the  former  at  random.  Three  miles 
trotted  in  nine  minutes,  "  to  stand  at  the  stone  and  start " ;  seven- 
teen miles  in  fifty- six  minutes  carrying  13  stone  (this  was  Marsh- 
land Shales,  who  was  master  of  20  stone) ;  sixteen  miles  in  one 
hour  carrying  sixteen  stone  (this  was  Wroot's  Pretender,  the  sire 
of  Eamsdale's  performer,  the  origin  of  the  Yorkshire  Hackney). 
Again,  one  mile  in  three  minutes,  carrying  14  stone.  These  are 
the  old  tests  which  these  horses,  if  bred  with  care  and  properly 
trained,  would  do  again.  The  work  they  used  to  perform  before 
railways  existed,  thirty  miles  to  market  and  thirty  miles  back  in 
the  day  at  high  speed,  proves  plenty  of  endurance  ;  and  hundreds 
of  instances  of  great  staying  power  and  speed  combined  in  the 
Hackney,  both  in  former  and  recent  times,  could  be  quoted.  I 
will  confine  myself  to  my  own  experience  on  the  point.  This  is 
a  long  and  complete  one.  I  have  driven  high-stepping  Hackneys 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  I  have  driven  them  seventeen  miles 
out  of  town  and  back  the  same  day  at  over  ten  miles  an  hour. 
And  these  same  horses,  after  a  day's  rest  would  be  out  in 
Piccadilly  or  the  Park,  on  the  middle  bar,  the  show  horses  of  the 
town.  There  was  a  special  instance  of  endurance  in  the  Hackney 
which  I  gave  in  evidence  before  the  last  Commission  on  Horse- 
breeding.  I  took  a  team  of  cobs  on  a  tour  of  visits  in  the  North 
of  England.  ^  The  leaders  were  by  my  first  pony  sire,  Tommy. 
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The  wheelers  were  pure-bred  Hackneys,  both  in  the  book.  They 
were,  and  still  are,  a  very  "  showy  "  team  with  brilliant  action. 
After  driving  them  for  some  six  hundred  miles,  generally  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  a  day,  I  finished  up  with  a  long 
journey.  It  was  made  in  the  Lake  District,  which  as  every  one 
knows  is  hilly.  The  whole  distance  compassed  in  the  day  by  the 
team  was  forty-eight  miles  and  a  half.  Taking  off  three  and  a 
half  miles  of  slow  work  going  to  the  station,  the  remaining  forty- 
five  miles  were  done,  with  two  stoppages  of  an  hour  each,  at  over 
ten  and  a  quarter  miles  an  hour.  The  last  five  miles  were 
galloped  in  twenty-two  minutes,  and  the  horses  were  fit  and 
well  the  next  day. 

Too  little  space  remains  to  discuss  the  Hackney  as  a  valuable 
out-cross  with  other  breeds.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
state  two  propositions,  the  first  of  which  need  hardly  be  argued. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Hackney  are  fixed  by  heredity.  The 
second  flows  from  the  first  logically.  Prepotence  is  in  proportion 
to  heredity.  That  is  to  say,  the  older  the  back-blood  of  the  type, 
the  more  certain  the  type  is  to  be  handed  on.  If  it  has  been 
received  through  a  long  line  of  forbears,  repeating  itself  in  each 
individual  for  successive  generations,  then  its  prepotence  or  power 
of  reproduction  in  the  future  is  almost  certain.  The  Hackney  is 
not  a  chance  horse.  He  is  a  horse  of  very  old  breeding  and 
therefore  a  horse  for  breeders  to  trust.  This  applies  to  both 
sexes  of  the  breed.  For  this  reason  foreign  countries,  who  foster 
horse-breeding  with  all  the  resources,  financial  and  scientific,  of 
a  Government  Department,  have  imported  the  breed  for  half  a 
century,  until  at  one  time  this  country  was  almost  depleted  of  the 
best  strains.  It  required  all  the  care  and  capital  available  to 
re-establish  the  breed  on  its  old  basis. 

From  that  time,  by  careful  selection  and  systematic  breeding 
the  type  has  been  greatly  improved  within  itself,  that  is,  by  pure 
Hackney  blood  on  both  sides.  When  the  Brookfield  Stud  was 
founded  nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  average  height  of  the 
Hackney  was  15  hands  to  15.1.  The  necks  were  too  heavy,  and 
the  quarters,  particularly  in  Norfolk  strains,  inclined  to  be 
"  carty  "  with  the  tail  set  too  low  down.  Pure  Hackneys  are 
now  bred  at  Brookfield  15. 2  J  in  height,  and  even  16  hands  and 
over ;  the  "  quality  "  at  both  ends  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
blood-like  harness-horses  with  depth  and  short  legs  are  the  result. 

The  out-crosses  I  have  pursued,  for  the  definite  purpose  of 
obtaining  fine  harness  horses  and  hacks,  are  of  two  kinds.  First, 
in  order  to  produce  the  16-hand  horse,  with  more  height,  length 
of  neck,  and  sweeping  top  line,  than  the  Hackney,  and  more 
substance,  action,  and  shorter  legs  than  the  Yorkshire  Coach 
Horse  (an  old  breed  standing  16.2  and  supplying  the  typical 
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"Barouche"  or  "State  Coach  "  horse),  I  cross  the  two  breeds. 
This  cross  has  produced  practically  a  new  type,  and  many  of  the 
highest-priced  carriage  horses  at  Brookfield  during  the  past  ten 
years  have  been  derived  from  it.  Secondly,  I  cross  the  Hackney 
with  the  Thoroughbred,  losing  perhaps  some  of  the  high  action 
of  the  former,  but  gaining  quality  and  courage  from  the  latter. 
Many  beautiful  riding  horses  have  been  the  outcome  of  this  cross. 
Both  these  crosses,  pursued  on  anything  like  a  system,  are 
original  in  my  stud.  Scientifically,  the  experiment  of  crossing 
the  Hackney  and  the  Coach  Horse  was  almost  certain  to  succeed. 
It  is  a  law  of  breeding,  constantly  violated  with  disastrous  results 
to  the  breeder,  that  you  must  not  join  two  extremes  to  obtain  the 
mean.  The  Hackney  and  the  Coach  Horse,  though  differing  in 
size,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  type,  are  both  essentially  harness- 
breeds  ;  there  is  no  strong  or  characteristic  antipathy  between 
them.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  cross  of  the  Hackney 
with  the  American  Trotter.  Both  are  harness-breeds,  and  as 
already  mentioned  breeders  in  the  States  are  following  this  cross 
with  admirable  results. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  for  breeding  army  horses  for 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry,  the  Hackney  in  my  opinion  is 
a  very  valuable  factor.  The  sire  should  be  a  Thoroughbred, 
big-boned,  short-legged,  and  well-coupled.  But  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  this  combination  in  a  breed  whose  sole  metier  has  been 
speed  on  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  that  for  a  mile  or  two  only. 
The  beauty  of  form,  the  substance,  bone,  short  legs,  good  coupling, 
above  all  the  action  which  lifts  his  weight  from  the  hocks  and 
clears  the  ground  in  front,  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  Hackney 
because  they  are  all  hereditary  in  the  breed.  Courage,  resistance, 
speed,  elasticity,  can  all  be  improved  by  the  Thoroughbred. 
Breeders  in  all  countries  know  well  that  these  are  the  varied 
points  for  which  military  buyers  search,  too  often  without  success. 
The  mating  of  the  Hackney  and  Thoroughbred  has  the  same 
virtue  of  congruity  just  referred  to.  For  the  Hackney  possesses 
many  riding  characteristics,  and  on  the  hard  road  where  the  trot 
is  essential  there  is  no  better  hack  than  a  cob  with  good  shoulders, 
blood-like  neck,  and  regular  clockwork  action.  I  believe  that 
this  cross,  ranch-bred  in  our  colonies  or  in  the  States  at  a  cost 
that  would  leave  a  handsome  profit,  would  produce  a  better  type 
of  cavalry  horse  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

"W.   BUEDETT-COUTTS. 
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CHARACTER    SKETCH    OF   KH,    MAHARAJA 
SCINDIA   OF   GWALIOR 

His  HIGHNESS  MAHABAJA  SIB  MADHO  KAO  SCINDIA  OF 
GWALIOR,  A.D.C.  to  the  King  and  a  Knight  Grand  Commander 
of  the  most  exalted  order  of  the  Star  of  India,  comes  from 
a  historic  stock  of  great  renown.  Though  his  territory  lies  in 
Northern  India,  he  belongs  to  the  Maratha  nation,  whose 
home  is  south  of  the  Narbada  river,  in  the  country  known  as 
Maharashtra.  The  Marathas,  under  their  chief  Sivaji,  were 
the  principal  exponents  of  the  revival  of  the  Hindu  power 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  chief  instruments 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  it  was  they  who, 
until  we  came  in  contact  with  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab,  were 
the  most  formidable  rivals  of  the  British  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  India. 

One  of  the  great  generals  and  statesmen  of  this  race  was  an 
ancestor  and  namesake  of  the  present  ruler  of  Gwalior,  the  famous 
Madhoji  Scindia,  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
established  his  authority  in  Central  India,  and  even  gained 
possession  of  the  Imperial  City  of  Delhi.  Whatever  apprehen- 
sion he  may  have  felt  at  the  progress  of  the  British  arms,  he 
avoided  all  serious  collision  with  them  and  left  a  vast  dominion 
to  his  successor,  who,  however,  imprudently  went  to  war,  and 
proved  the  wisdom  of  Madho  Rao's  policy  by  losing  a  large 
portion  of  his  possessions  in  the  contest.  Nearly  a  century  has 
passed  since  the  defeat  of  Daulat  Eao  Scindia,  and  the  Gwalior 
State  at  the  present  day  has  an  area  approximately  equal  to  that 
of  Scotland,  lying  between  the  Chambal  river  on  the  north  and 
the  Vindhya  mountains  on  the  south,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of 
close  on  £1,000,000  a  year.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  enter  into  the  complications  of  Maratha  history,  but  so  much 
seemed  necessary  to  show  that  the  ruling  family  of  Gwalior  do 
not  belong  originally  to  the  region  which  is  now  their  heritage, 
and  to  indicate  the  importance  of  the  Scindia  clan  in  the  past. 
The  Scindias  are  one  of  the  ninety-six  Jculas  or  clans  into  which 
the  Marathas  are,  according  to  orthodox  opinion,  divided,  and  it 
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is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  some  confusion  appears  to  exist 
regarding  the  name.  For  instance,  I  have  heard  the  Maharaja 
of  Scindia  and  the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior  described  as  two  different 
individuals,  while  writers,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
misled  by  a  similarity  of  names,  have  imagined  that  Scindia  has 
some  connection  with  the  province  of  Sindh,  a  part  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  situated  in  the  extreme  West  of  India. 

The  present  chief  of  this  large  and  important  state,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Maharaja 
Jiaji  Eao,  who  died  in  1886,  bequeathing  on  his  death-bed  his 
ten-year-old  child  to  the  charge  of  the  British  Government. 
With  the  consent  of  the  Queen-mother,  who  was  appointed  Regent 
during  the  minority,  and  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  the  Governor- 
General  placed  the  boy  under  European  tutors,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  separate  him  from  his  natural  guardians.  Hence  he 
ran  no  risk  of  losing  touch  with  his  family  or  with  the  traditions 
and  customs  of  his  race.  Thus  his  education  proceeded  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  when  he  was  invested  with  full 
ruling  powers.  To  fit  him  for  his  great  position,  instruction  was 
not  confined  to  ordinary  school  subjects,  but  included  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  minority  the  study  of  revenue  and  judicial 
work  for  which  he  at  once  showed  great  aptitude.  It  was  further 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  His  Highness  in  his  early  years  that 
the  political  residents  at  his  court,  of  whom  I  may  specially 
mention  the  names  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  Colonel  Bannennan, 
Colonel  Barr  and  Colonel  Eobertson,  were  not  too  frequently 
changed  and  were  men  who  took  great  interest  in  his  develop- 
ment and  became  his  friends. 

The  powers  possessed  within  his  own  territories  by  an  Indian 
chief  of  the  Maharaja's  rank  are  wide  and  varied.  He  has  powers 
of  life  and  death  over  his  people  and  complete  control  over  the 
resources  and  administration  of  his  State,  subject  only  to  the 
limits  imposed  by  humanity  and  justice.  If  these  are  overpassed 
the  British  Government  claims  the  right  to  interfere  and  prevent 
oppression.  It  will  be  evident  how  much  depends  on  the 
character  of  a  chief  who  holds  the  reins  of  Government  in  his 
own  hands,  and  personally  directs  it.  Such  a  one  is  the  Maharaja 
Scindia,  and  his  abilities  well  fit  him  to  be  a  ruler  of  men.  His 
industry  is  amazing.  From  the  time  when  he  first  assumed  the 
administration  he  set  himself  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  every  department,  and  then  to  remove  the  defects 
found  in  them.  In  the  more  technical  parts  of  his  work  he  had 
expert  advice  and  assistance  from  officers  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  the  British  Government,  but  he  has  impressed  his  own 
individuality  on  all  that  he  has  touched.  And  in  the  midst  of 
these  more  serious  avocations  he  manages  to  find  time  for  a 
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variety  of  hobbies.  Whether  he  is  investigating  an  intricate  case 
or  organising  a  club,  or  arranging  for  the  entertainment  of  guests, 
his  attention  to  detail  is  the  same. 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  practical  bent  which  all  his  ideas 
take.  From  his  earliest  years  His  Highness  was  fond  of  all  kinds 
of  machinery,  and  when  quite  a  boy  had  a  small  railway  two 
miles  long  constructed  for  his  amusement.  That  railway  has  now 
expanded  into  a  working  line  of  150  miles  in  length,  and  exten- 
sions are  in  progress.  The  Maharaja's  reading  shows  the  same 
tendency.  He  does  not  care  for  fiction,  but  always  reads  the 
newspapers  and  follows  current  events  with  marked  interest. 
He  kept  himself  in  close  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  Boer 
war,  carefully  perusing  the  more  important  records  of  the  cam- 
paign as  they  appeared,  and  even  discussing  the  tactics  of  the 
Generals.  Instances  of  the  practical  turn  of  his  mind  might  be 
multiplied,  but  the  mention  of  the  keenness  he  showed  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  South  African  war  illustrates  what  perhaps  is  His 
Highness'  ruling  passion — the  army.  On  the  improvement  of  his 
army  in  equipment  and  in  drill  he  has  expended  much  time  and 
labour,  and  the  change  in  its  appearance  during  the  last  few 
years  is  remarkable.  His  Highness'  partiality  for  military  affairs 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  hereditary  instinct,  for  his  father  was  an 
ardent  soldier  and  a  military  student,  and  nothing  would  have 
given  him  greater  satisfaction  than  a  command  in  the  field  with 
the  British  Army.  No  such  opportunity  was  forthcoming  for 
him,  but  the  father's  ardour  has  suffered  no  abatement  in  the 
person  of  the  son. 

When  the  scheme  for  the  embodiment  of  Imperial  service 
troops  was  formulated,  the  Gwalior  State  offered  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  a  transport  corps  of  five  hundred  ponies.  Though 
the  former  have  not  yet  received  their  baptism  of  fire,  they  have 
taken  part  in  manoeuvres  with  British  troops,  and  the  latter 
served  with  great  credit  in  the  Chitral  and  Tirah  expeditions  on 
the  North- West  Frontier  of  India.  In  addition  to  these  corps 
the  regular  army  of  the  State  consists  of  one  cavalry  regiment, 
two  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  three  bullock  and  one  heavy 
elephant  battery,  and  seven  infantry  battalions,  making  a  total 
of  something  over  nine  thousand  strong,  and  if  the  various 
irregular  corps,  or  paigas,  which  represent  the  old  Mahratta 
horse,  are  included,  the  number  is  raised  to  some  thirteen 
thousand.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  His 
Highness,  when  he  understood  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
sufficient  horses  for  the  army  in  that  country,  offered  to 
Government,  as  a  free  gift,  the  whole  of  his  artillery  horses, 
two  hundred  in  number,  an  offer  which  was  gladly  accepted. 
His  Highness's  desire  to  render  service  to  his  country  was 
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in  a  large  measure  gratified  during  the  late  trouble  in  China. 
He  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  a  fine  hospital  ship,  in  which 
he  proceeded  in  person  to  the  scene  of  operations,  where  he 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  British  general,  and,  though 
he  did  not  see  any  actual  fighting,  was  able  to  observe  the 
dispositions  of  an  army  in  the  field. 

Doubts  have  often  been  expressed  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
Indian  princes,  but  in  face  of  the  facts  such  doubts  are  unworthy. 
Certainly  the  Maharaja  Scindia  has  given  unmistakable  proofs  of 
his  sincere  attachment  to  the  British  Government,  and  what  is 
true  of  him  is  likewise  true  of  nearly  all  the  feudatory  princes  of 
our  great  dependency.  The  feeling  for  the  late  Queen  was  almost 
romantic  in  its  strength  and  enthusiasm.  One  of  His  Highness's 
first  acts  after  his  arrival  in  England  was  to  visit  Frogmore 
privately,  and  lay  a  wreath  on  Her  Majesty's  grave.  Often  did 
the  young  chief  of  Gwalior  give  voice  to  his  earnest  wish  to  see 
Queen  Victoria,  and  his  wish  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
gratified  but  for  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  his  State  in  1896 
and  1899.  There  was  wide-spread  famine  in  India  during  these 
years,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  a  ruler  of  His  Highness 's 
character  to  remain  in  his  own  dominions  to  take  measures  for 
mitigating  the  terrors  of  that  time  of  distress.  It  is  hard  for 
people  in  England  to  realise  what  an  Indian  famine  means — the 
failure  of  crops,  the  scarcity  of  food,  the  emaciated  forms  on 
relief  works  and  in  poor-houses,  the  consequent  weakness  and 
disease.  The  endeavour  of  the  Maharaja  and  his  officers  to 
combat  these  terrible  visitations  is  a  signal  proof  of  his  care  of 
his  subjects. 

In  other  directions,  too,  this  benevolent  trait  in  the  Maharaja's 
character  is  apparent.  Witness  the  reforms  already  alluded  to  as 
having  been  carried  out  in  various  departments,  and  the  lightening 
of  the  burdens  of  his  people  by  improved  methods  of  revenue 
collection,  by  equitable  assessments,  by  efficient  law  courts.  It 
would  be  easy  to  cite  more  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  but  what 
has  been  said  will  illustrate  how  seriously  His  Highness  takes  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  cannot 
unbend,  or  that  he  has  no  taste  for  the  lighter  side  of  life.  He  is 
a  keen  sportsman,  and  a  good  marksman  with  his  rifle.  I  well 
remember  his  first  tiger  expedition,  the  eagerness  with  which  it 
was  undertaken,  and  the  disappointment  when,  on  the  first  day, 
no  tiger  fell  to  his  lot ;  then  the  triumph  and  delight  when  his 
own  bullet  at  last  laid  low  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  Indian 
forests.  Nearly  every  year,  except  when  the  duties  of  his  State 
interfere,  these  expeditions  are  undertaken,  and  some  thirty  tigers 
must  by  now  have  been  victims  of  his  gun.  In  most  other  sports 
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he  is  more  or  less  interested — pig-sticking,  riding,  billiards  and 
the  like,  but  he  has  never  taken  to  polo,  or,  perhaps  fortunately 
for  himself,  to  horse-racing.  In  social  amusements  he  joins  with 
all  the  ardour  of  his  nature,  and  such  is  his  physical  and  mental 
activity  that  he  is  never  happy  when  idle.  Thus  life  on  board 
ship  bores  him  extremely.  Often  has  he  told  me  of  the  tedium  of 
his  voyage  to  China,  and  of  his  endeavours  to  stir  the  officers  on 
board  the  hospital  ship  to  some  sort  of  activity  by  getting  up 
sports.  On  his  way  to  Europe  on  the  present  occasion  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  but  organising  "  gymkhanas,"  and  trying  to 
induce  every  one,  male  and  female,  to  compete. 

As  all  his  friends  know,  His  Highness  has  a  keen  sense  of  fun 
and  humour.  Few  things  give  him  more  genuine  satisfaction 
than  the  success  of  a  practical  joke.  With  all  this  the  Maharaja 
shows  unfailing  courtesy  to  the  guests  whom  he  may  be  enter- 
taining. His  care  for  their  comfort  and  entertainment  is  most 
assiduous,  as  I  am  sure  every  visitor  to  the  Palace  would  testify, 
from  the  Viceroy  downwards. 

The  Maharaja  Scindia  is  a  singularly  attractive  personality, 
but  he  is  eminently  human,  with  likes  and  dislikes,  failings  and 
virtues,  just  as  other  men,  as  indeed  are  all  Indian  princes.  And 
if  we  would  adequately  understand  them  it  is  necessary  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  them,  and  to  treat  them  as  men  with  feelings 
and  ideas  perhaps  different  from  our  own  yet  worthy  of  every 
respect  and  consideration.  And  here  I  would  mention  that  the 
King's  Indian  guests  are  of  the  most  sensitive  disposition,  have  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  dignity,  and  that,  while  being  gratified  at 
the  honour  shown  them  in  this  country,  are  not  flattered  by 
mere  curiosity.  In  a  speech  which  Lord  Curzon  made  when  the 
guest  of  his  Highness  at  Gwalior,  after  describing  the  value  and 
importance  of  a  chief  who  appreciated  his  position  and  responsi- 
bilities, he  used  these  words :  "  I  claim  him  as  a  partner  and 
a  colleague."  This  is  undoubtedly  an  expression  of  the  true 
attitude  to  assume.  Enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Indian  princes 
by  showing  sympathy  for  them,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will 
be  a  source  of  strength  to  us  in  the  day  of  trial. 

J.  W.  D.  JOHNSTONE 

(Late  Tutor  to  His  Highness,  and  now  Inspector-General 
of  Education  in  the  Ghvalior  State). 
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GOLD  COAST  "COMPANIES" 

THOUGH  the  liveliest  interest  is  being  taken  by  the  British 
public  in  Gold  Coast  Companies,  such  as  gold-mining,  industrial, 
and  commercial,  comparatively  little  is  known  of  another  class, 
of  like  importance,  and  equally  deserving  of  study.  I  refer  to 
the  "native  companies."  Their  origin  is  somewhat  obscure, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  date  back  to  a  remote 
period,  and  hold  a  large  place  in  the  affections  of  the  native 
people. 

It  is  supposed  that  these  companies  were  first  brought  into 
being  for  purposes  of  defence,  when  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
coast  tribes  made  their  great  exodus  from  the  north  and  scattered 
themselves  over  the  country.  Isolated  as  they  were  in  small 
settlements,  they  afforded  an  easy  prey  to  the  warlike  Ashantis. 
Compelled,  therefore,  to  establish  some  sort  of  system  for 
purposes  of  self-defence,  each  town  or  village  formed  itself  into 
a  "  company,"  of  which  every  male  in  the  community  was  obliged 
to  be  a  member,  the  men  in  all  cases  selecting  their  own  captain, 
naturally  the  chief  or  headman  of  the  town  or  village,  and  sub- 
ordinate officers.  These  appointments  became  hereditary,  and 
remain  so  to  the  present  day.  A  tribe's  strength  was  therefore 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  villages,  and  the  male  members 
of  each.  The  companies  at  a  general  "palaver"  chose  their 
11  field  marshal,"  but  this  appointment  does  not  appear  to  be 
hereditary  and  is  of  modern  growth.  The  head  chief,  or  "  king," 
as  he  has  lately  been  styled  of  the  tribe  takes  supreme  command 
as  a  matter  of  right,  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  internal 
economy  of  the  companies. 

As  the  towns  increased  in  size  and  importance,  it  became 
necessary  to  split  the  original  company  into  two  or  more,  each 
with  a  distinctive  name,  usually  the  tribal  family  name  of  the  male 
members  composing  it,  precedence  being  given  to  the  companies 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  formed,  a  distinction  that  is 
jealously  guarded.  For  instance,  in  Elmina,  there  are  ten  com- 
panies, which  for  convenience'  sake  are  called,  No.  1,  No.  2,  and 
so  on.  The  inner-working  of  these  companies  would  take  too 
long  to  describe  in  an  article  of  this  nature,  but  I  may  say,  that 
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though  no  formal  system  of  entry  is  observed,  the  companies  form 
a  highly-organised  body,  and  the  brotherhood  that  exists  is  so 
strong  that  only  death  severs  it.  Probably  their  organisation  as 
a  fighting  force  was  considerably  improved  by  European  aid, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Portuguese ;  for  we  find 
the  flag  used  by  each  company  called  "  Franca  "  or  "  Branca,"  a 
corruption,  no  doubt,  of  the  Portuguese  "  Banniera  Branca  "  or 
white  flag.  Though  among  civilised  nations  this  is  used  as  an 
emblem  of  truce,  to  the  Gold  Coast  natives  it  conveys  a  totally 
different  meaning. 

To  them  it  is  symbolical  of  victory,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  native  levies  that  accompanied  Sir  James  Willcocks'  punitive 
expedition,  and  were  supplied  with  red  and  white  flags,  as  distinc- 
tive badges,  wrangled  amongst  themselves  as  to  which  should  have 
the  white  flag.  I  well  remember  when  the  1895  expedition  was 
over,  that  the  natives  taking  part  in  it  made  their  entry  into  their 
town,  preceded  by  a  white  flag,  to  signify  their  victory.  The 
white  flag  is  also  used  in  times  of  peace.  Should  an  important 
law-case  be  at  stake,  the  successful  party,  on  returning  to  his 
village,  hoists  a  white  flag  to  proclaim  his  success,  and  he  and  his 
supporters,  robed  in  white,  parade  the  village,  "  returning  thanks  " 
for  kind  wishes.  A  wise  commissioner  always  nips  these  exhibi- 
tions in  the  bud,  knowing  the  consequences  that  would  certainly 
accrue  if  they  were  left  unchecked. 

As  years  rolled  on  the  companies  were  made  use  of  by 
unscrupulous  "kings"  for  purposes  of  aggression  against  their 
weaker  neighbours,  and  even  by  a  powerful  captain  of  several 
companies,  against  his  own  "king."  In  the  Ashanti  expedition 
of  1873  they  were  put  to  good  use ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  young  officers,  who  ignored  the 
idiosyncrasies  and  peculiarities  of  the  natives,  and  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  how  to  deal  with  the  companies,  the  "  native  levies  " 
did  not  do  the  good  work  that  was  expected  of  them.  How- 
ever, the  pacification  of  the  country  was  ultimately  assured,  and 
the  natives  recognised  that  they  could  trust  to  British  protection. 
Further  confidence  was  afforded  by  the  presence  of  a  battalion  of 
the  West  India  Eegiment  and  the  raising  and  organising  of  the 
Hausas.  Having  no  enemy  to  fight,  the  "  kings,"  aware  that 
they  could  no  longer  carry  on  their  predatory  expeditions,  the 
"  chiefs,"  that  any  act  on  their  part  of  insubordination  to  their 
paramount  chief  would  be  sternly  dealt  with  by  the  government, 
quietly  subsided,  and  the  companies  took  to  quarrelling  amongst 
themselves.  Personal  disputes  became  company  disputes,  if  the 
disputants  belonged  to  different  companies,  even  though  all  were 
from  the  same  town. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  steps  were  taken  to  utilise  this 
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powerful  and  all-pervading  organisation  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration, but  we  must  remember  that  everything  was  antagonistic 
to  such  a  course.  The  native  was  but  little  understood,  in  fact  is 
little  understood  now ;  his  thoughts  and  ideas  were  misconstrued, 
and  his  institutions  ridiculed,  not  wilfully,  but  from  sheer  force 
of  circumstances,  accentuated  by  climatic  conditions. 

Every  year,  usually  about  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning 
of  September,  the  natives  have  a  festival,  or  harvest  thanksgiving, 
called  by  the  Europeans  "  Black  Christmas."  On  these  occasions 
the  companies  parade  the  streets  and  meet  at  a  particular  rendez- 
vous ;  a  considerable  amount  of  rum  is  drunk,  and  much  bombastic 
talk  indulged  in,  the  leaders  describing  their  past  exploits,  their 
invincibility,  and  usually  ending  in  a  challenge  to  all  comers.  The 
men  bedeck  themselves  with  some  distinctive  head-gear,  their 
company  drum  is  beaten,  their  flag  waved,  and  gun  in  hand  they 
rush  about  the  bush,  as  if  in  search  of  the  enemy.  Should  they 
encounter  a  member  of  another  company,  they  use  insulting  and* 
derogatory  epithets,  at  which  the  Fantee  *  is  an  adept.  As  soon 
as  one  company  has  kept  its  Christmas,  it  is  the  turn  of  the  next 
company,  and  of  course,  the  members  do  not  fail  to  return  the 
compliment  with  interest.  All  being  now  highly  excited  from 
liberal  potations  of  rum,  blows  soon  take  the  place  of  words,  the 
first  shot  is  fired,  and  a  riot  is  soon  in  full  swing. 

At  last  matters  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect  that  the  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  legislate.  The  use  of  company  flags, 
tribal  emblems,  drums,  guns,  and  company  posts,  was  prohibited, 
and  the  chief  of  the  village  was  required  to  apply  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  a  "pass"  or  permission  to  keep  the  custom;  this 
pass  is  granted  under  heavy  bond.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to 
say  that  the  law  is  seldom  obeyed  in  villages  that  lie  a  day's 
journey  from  the  commissioner's  head-quarters.  Annually  men 
are  condemned  to  death  by  the  supreme  court  for  "wilful  murder," 
but  "rioting  "  still  continues.  The  natives  havewonderful  memories, 
and  traditions  are  handed  down  from  remote  times.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  company  is  supposed  to  have  shown  cowardice  on  a 
certain  occasion,  the  accusation  is  harboured  up,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  dispute  arising,  the  incriminated  company  is  taunted  with  the 
reproach.  Members  are  invariably  loyal  to  one  another,  and  will 
to  a  man  support  a  member  of  the  same  company  against  all 
comers,  be  he  right  or  wrong. 

Company  flags  form  an  interesting  subject  of  study,  not 
only  because  some  of  them  show  remarkable  skill  in  design  and 

*  The  Fantees  were  the  early  settlers  on  the  Gold  Coast,  a  strip  of  country  ninety 
miles  long  by  seventy  wide,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Since  1811,  however,  the 
Fantees  have  had  to  compete  with  repeated  invasions  of  the  Ashantis,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  gradually  "  wiped  out "  had  it  not  been  for  British  protection. 
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workmanship  (considering  the  rough  materials  of  which  they 
are  made),  but  owing  to  their  peculiarity.  These  flags  are 
adorned  with  emblems  which  symbolise  not  honourable  actions 
performed  by  the  companies,  but  misdeeds  committed  by  neigh- 
bouring companies.  Excellent  examples  of  this  peculiar  state  of 
things  are  afforded  by  two  company  flags  which  I  photographed 
at  the  town  of  Srafah.  The  flags,  respectively  attached  to  an 
ordinary  stick  cut  from  the  adjoining  forest  and  a  bamboo,  were 
made  of  common  red  flannel  ornamented  with  a  fringe  of  native 
blue  and  white  checked  cloth.  Native  loyalty  was  displayed  by 
small  Union  Jacks  (alas !  of  the  inaccurately  printed  trade 
handkerchief  type)  stitched  on  in  the  upper  quarter.  The  dis- 
tinctive emblems,  however,  showed  up  conspicuously  in  the  centre 
of  the  flags,  the  symbols  being  cut  out  of  blue  cloth  and  sewn 
on  to  the  red  flannel.  The  symbol  on  the  flag  of  No.  1  company 
represented  the  branch  of  a  tree,  up  which  a  yellow  pawed  monkey 
was  climbing.  Tradition  has  it  that  in  the  remote  past,  the 
members  of  No.  2  company  fled  before  the  enemy,  and  climbing 
trees  like  monkeys,  hid  amidst  the  foliage.  The  retort  uncourteous 
was  found  on  the  banner  of  No.  2  company,  which  bore  a  curious 
design  composed  of  strips  of  native  yellow  cloth,  about  three  inches 
wide,  stitched  together  and  streaked  with  black,  being  a  some- 
what primitive  representation  of  the  board  on  which  the  popular 
"  Warree  "  *  game  is  played.  Truly  a  simple  enough  emblem. 
But  the  sting  of  the  symbolisation  is  in  the  allegation  that  once 
upon  a  time  when  a  big  fight  was  on,  the  members  of  No.  1 
company  absented  themselves  to  play  "Warree.'*  Naturally  there 
is  almost  as  keen  a  desire  to  destroy  these  insulting  emblems  as 
there  is  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  capture  treasured  military 
standards. 

Company  drums  are  long,  barrel-shaped  affairs,  but  they  are 
most  jealously  guarded,  and  formerly  were  often  adorned  with 
the  bleached  bones  of  enemies,  while  the  resonant  skins  were 
daubed  with  blood.  Though  very  ordinary  looking,  in  the  hands 
of  expert  natives  these  drums  can  be  made  to  convey  messages, 
the  long  or  short  taps  and  rolls  echoing  over  hill  and  dale,  signal- 
ling triumph  or  despair,  friendly  calls  or  defiant  challenges. 

It  may  be  easily  understood  what  storms  of  passion  lying 
dormant  the  exhibition  of  these  tribal  emblems  calls  forth.  Some 
time  ago  I  was  roused  at  midnight  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Police,  who  informed  me  that  two  companies  were  "  shotting " 
one  another.  The  village  was  some  sixteen  miles  away,  but  by 
starting  immediately  I  was  able  to  stop  the  riot,  capturing  fifty-three 
of  the  rioters,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  wounded,  four  so  seriously 
that  they  subsequently  died  from  the  effects.  One  man  had  been 
*  The  local  form  of  draughts. 
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killed  outright.  The  origin  of  the  quarrel  dated  back  many 
years,  and  was  due  to  a  private  dispute  between  members  of  the 
two  companies. 

During  the  preliminary  inquiry,  which  followed  the  arrest  of 
the  rioters,  I  was  much  struck  at  the  solicitude  the  members  of 
each  company  showed  for  one  another,  many  coming  from  great 
distances  to  commiserate.  At  the  trial  the  prisoners  were  defended 
by  able  counsel,  but  all  were  convicted  and  punished  according 
to  the  position  they  held  in  the  companies  ;  their  flags  and  drums 
being  confiscated,  the  costs  of  the  defence  were  defrayed  by  the 
members  themselves,  who  also  paid  the  fines  and  provided  for  the 
relatives  left  without  means  of  support. 

The  late  Miss  Kingsley  was  a  firm  believer  in  governing  our 
West  African  possessions  by,  with,  and  through  the  natives.  In 
theory  a  grand  idea,  and  one  that  has  naturally  captivated  the 
minds  of  the  most  intelligent  and  educated  natives.  But  we 
have  to  recognise  things  as  they  are,  not  imagine  them  to  be  what 
we  wish  they  were.  Miss  Kingsley  condemned  our  West  African 
system  of  administration  as  utterly  bad.  West  Africa  is  a  com- 
prehensive term,  and  was  dealt  with  by  her  in  a  very  compre- 
hensive manner.  To  her,  our  immense  possessions,  covering 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  square  miles,  and  containing  a 
population  of  about  fifty  million  souls,  composed  of  a  variety  of 
negro  races,  interspersed  with  Englishmen,  who  had  for  genera- 
tions been  the  dominant  factor,  had  no  terrors. 

Men  who  have  grown  prematurely  grey  in  the  service  by  en- 
deavouring to  rule  the  native  "  with  tact  and  common-sense,"  say 
her  system  is  unworkable,  and  that  if  it  were  tried  it  would  prove 
as  disastrous  to  the  native  as  to  the  European.  The  merchants 
are  of  the  same  opinion;  and  whilst  all  are  ready  to  express 
profound  admiration  for  her  energy  and  exceptional  ability,  we 
think  that  she  had  not  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  work  when 
she  so  sweepingly  condemned  our  system  and  proposed  her  own. 
I  venture  to  say  that  had  Miss  Kingsley  been  spared  to  do  what 
it  was  her  intention  to  do,  when  last  I  had  the  honour  of  speaking 
to  her  on  the  subject,  namely,  to  revisit  West  Africa  and  carry  on 
her  investigations  in  detail,  she  would  have  considerably  modified 
her  views.  She  would  have  realised  that  it  would  be  as  impossible 
to  govern  the  millions  of  natives  inhabiting  the  territory  known  as 
British  West  Africa  under  one  system  as  it  would  be  to  govern  the 
white  races  of  Europe  under  the  same  administration.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  natives  are  all  black  in  no  way  implies  that  they 
are  one  people  in  thoughts,  sympathies,  or  ideas,  and  that,  how- 
ever keen  an  observer  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  grasp, 
after  a  few  months'  study,  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  tribes 
of  West  Africa. 
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But  when  Miss  Kingsley  strongly  advocates  the  utilisation  of 
native  institutions,  as  factors  for  good,  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  her,  and  I  believe  the  companies,  the  origin  and  organisation 
of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch,  to  be  one  of  the  native 
institutions  which  could  be  so  converted.  My  opinion  has  not 
been  hastily  formed ;  it  is  the  result  of  many  years'  experience. 
Owing  to  my  official  position,  I  have  been  thrown  in  daily  con- 
tact with  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and 
illiterate,  and  I  have  learned  to  respect  and  admire  everything 
that  is  good  in  them. 

I  cannot  state  here  all  my  reasons  for  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  have,  but  I  will  give  three  instances,  where,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  this  ancient  and  powerful  organisation,  the 
District  Commissioner  was  enabled  to  carry  out  the  orders  of 
the  Government  in  a  manner  far  exceeding  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  When  carriers  were  required  for  the  1895  Ashanti 
expedition,  through  the  agency  of  the  companies  2290  carriers 
were  supplied  from  one  particular  district,  the  average  number 
from  other  districts  without  similar  aid  being  300;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  "  kings  "  of  Akim  and  Croboe  sending  in  their 
thousands,  through  this  agency,  the  expedition  must  have  been 
seriously  handicapped.  Again,  for  the  festivities  in  connection 
with  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee  in  one  district  where  the 
Companies'  assistance  was  enlisted,  £180  was  voluntarily  raised, 
and  right  loyally  was  the  Jubilee  celebrated.  No  other  district  in 
the  Colony  raised  anything  like  this  sum.  And  quite  recently,  by 
the  same  means,  £212  was  obtained  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the  South  African  War,  the  total 
contribution  of  the  Colony  to  that  fund  being  £500. 

LINDSAY  W.  BEISTOWE 
(Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  Gold  Coast  Colony). 
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VISCOUNT   KITCHENER 

AN  APPRECIATION 

Two  years  and  a  half  ago  the  nation,  already  accustomed  to 
expect  great  things  of  the  man  who,  after  a  long  period  of  patient 
uphill  work,  had  re-opened  the  Sudan  to  civilisation,  stamped 
with  its  enthusiastic  approval  the  appointment  of  Lord  Kitchener 
as  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  Army  in  South  Africa.  Nor  was  the 
country's  confidence  in  Lord  Kitchener  in  the  least  degree  shaken 
by  the  sneers  of  our  ill-wishers  abroad.  The  competent  military 
critics  of  Germany  had  always  recognised  his  conspicuous  merits. 
But  the  Continental  detractors  of  England  hastened  to  admonish 
us  that  it  is  one  thing  to  fight  hordes  of  barbarous  fanatics,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  contend  with  a  mobile  army  of  skilled 
marksmen  armed  with  modern  weapons  of  precision. 

The  British  people,  sufficiently  aware  of  the  fact  thus  flung  in 
their  faces,  paid  no  heed  to  the  disparaging  insinuation  which  the 
reminder  was  meant  to  convey.  The  two  kinds  of  warfare  might 
be  essentially  distinct  from  each  other,  demanding  very  diverse 
methods  of  waging  them  with  success.  But  Lord  Kitchener's 
countrymen  also  knew — what  their  kind  neighbours  had  apparently 
forgotten — that  there  is  one  supreme  condition  of  military  success 
which  belongs  to  all  campaigns  alike,  whatever  the  field  of  opera- 
tions, whatever  the  nature  of  the  contest,  and  whatever  the 
character  of  the  enemy.  That  one  condition  is  the  commander's 
capacity  for  organisation,  and  Lord  Kitchener's  past  record  proved 
him  to  be,  as  a  military  organiser,  absolutely  without  a  rival.  It 
was  felt  that  here  was  the  man  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  An 
army,  already  the  largest  ever  sent  over-sea  by  any  nation,  and 
presently  to  develop  into  a  force  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
men  separated  six  thousand  miles  from  its  base,  had  to  be  welded 
into  an  effective  instrument ;  to  employ  a  more  strictly  accurate 
analogy,  the  various  interdependent  parts  of  the  complex  machine 
had  to  be  disentangled,  sorted  out,  put  together,  and  set  going. 
Above  all,  the  transport  required  for  a  force  distributed  over  an 
immense  stretch  of  difficult  country  had  to  be  organised.  The 
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hugeness  of  this  Herculean  task  was  of  course  not  then  fully 
realised  at  home,  but  public  opinion  had  clearly  recognised 
the  fact  of  a  serious  dislocation,  and  trusted  implicitly  in  Lord 
Kitchener's  capacity  for  putting  things  to  rights. 

It  may  well  be  that  Lord  Kitchener's  excellence  as  an 
organiser  is  in  some  degree  due  to  his  having  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  his  distinguished .  predecessor  Lord  Wolseley,  at  a  time 
when  that  great  commander  was  confronted  with  the  hitherto 
unheard-of  task  of  feeding  a  large  force  of  all  arms  at  a  distance 
of  1700  miles  from  its  base  and  in  a  country  which  produced 
nothing  at  all.  The  full  significance  attaching  to  feats  of  this  kind 
is  apt  to  be  missed  by  ignorant  or,  what  is  worse,  half-instructed 
critics.  How  often,  and  with  what  severity,  do  our  would-be 
mentors  deplore  the  backwardness  of  this  or  that  commander  in 
"  making  a  dash  "  for  such  and  such  an  objective.  These  censors 
apparently  overlook  the  trifling  condition  without  which  even  the 
boldest  "  dash  "  must  prove  futile  :  namely,  that  the  commander 
must  keep  in  touch  with  the  supplies.  Troops  in  the  field  are 
not  less  depressed  by  hunger  and  fatigue  than  men  employed  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  after,  let  us  say,  a  forty-eight  hours'  fast 
the  element  of  "  dash  "  is  more  than  liable  to  show  considerable 
shrinkage,  if  not  to  evaporate  altogether.  The  importance  of 
organisation  in  military  affairs  is  indeed  impossible  of  exaggeration. 

No  less  marked  are  Lord  Kitchener's  merits  as  a  strategist 
and  tactician,  although  some  of  his  critics  would  deny  him 
any  particular  skill  in  either  of  these  capacities.  And  it  has 
been  a  favourite  argument,  in  support  of  this  contention,  to  point 
to  Omdurman  and  Paardeberg  as  battles  in  which  disaster  was 
barely,  and  only  by  a  "  fluke,"  averted,  and  as  furnishing  instances 
in  which  the  degree  of  success  achieved  was  wholly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  expenditure  of  lives  involved.  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  upon  a  lengthy  discussion  of  so  difficult  and  hotly-con- 
tested a  question.  But  the  fact,  at  any  rate,  remains  that 
Omdurman  finally  "  smashed "  the  Mahdi  oppression,  avenged 
Gordon,  and  rescued  Khartum  for  humanity ;  while  Paardeberg, 
besides  supplying  a  brilliant  offset  to  Majuba,  actually  turned  the 
tide  of  the  enemy's  successes,  and  stopped  his  advance  towards 
British  territory.  I  have  heard  Lord  Kitchener  himself  make  the 
remark,  "  The  war,  in  a  sense,  ended  with  Paardeberg." 

As  to  the  sacrifice  of  life  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  secure 
this  desired  result,  Lord  Kitchener  has  been  credited  with  the 
observation,  "  I  don't  pretend  to  be  able  to  win  battles  without 
losing  men."  Even  if  this  remark  were  only  imaginary,  the 
principle  enunciated  is  indisputably  true.  And  in  this  connection 
it  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  observation  by  competent  judges 
during  this  campaign,  that  the  tender-hearted  unwillingness  on 
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sundry  critical  occasions  of  certain  commanders  to  "  deliver  "  men, 
has  proved  in  the  end  to  be  not  the  least  effective  factor  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  struggle.  On  one  point,  however,  all  must 
confess  the  entire  success  of  Lord  Kitchener's  strategy — namely, 
the  establishment  of  the  block-houses  with  their  connecting  lines 
of  barbed  wire  fences  and  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  "  drives." 

More  striking  just  now  than  his  achievements  as  a  military 
commander,  are  his  masterly  powers  in  a  wholly  different  sphere. 
It  had  been,  a  short  while  back,  the  rather  cheap  fashion  to 
profess  to  regard  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa  as  a 
general  who,  given  his  own  time  and  allowed  to  choose  his  own 
material,  might  be  depended  on  to  see  any  specific  job  "  through  " 
which  might  be  entrusted  to  his  hands.  Even  among  the  masses 
of  his  countrymen  the  singular  fascination  of  this  silent  and 
mysterious  figure  lay  chiefly  in  its  gaunt,  grim  steadfastness  of 
purpose — in  its  living  personification  of  remorseless  Fate,  the 
terrible  'AvdyKT) — advancing  always  towards  its  pre-arranged  goal, 
slowly  but  surely,  never  turning  aside  to  right  or  left — calmly, 
coldly,  quietly  irresistible — weirdly  reminiscent  of  "  the  mills  of 
God,"  which  "  grind  slowly."  It  has  remained  for  the  later 
phases  of  a  campaign  unique  in  the  annals  of  warfare  to  exhibit 
Lord  Kitchener  as  possessing  the  attributes  of  a  statesman  and  a 
diplomatist  of  first  rank. 

During  the  period  of  his  military  service  in  Egypt  he  availed 
himself  to  the  full  of  his  opportunities  of  receiving  lessons  in 
diplomacy  in  the  best  modern  school  and  at  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  contemporary  diplomatists.  And  no  one  is  more 
forward  than  the  great  soldier  himself  to  pay  the  highest  tribute 
of  respect  and  admiration  to  Lord  Cromer.  Whatever  of  duty  or 
of  dignity  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  Lord  Kitchener,  it  is 
probable  that  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  will  always  hold  the  first 
place  in  his  affections.  In  the  unlikely  event  of  the  Army  being 
able  to  spare  his  services,  there  is  one  appointment  which  he 
would  be  loth  to  refuse,  and  that  is  the  reversion  of  the  office  of 
Agent  and  Consul-General  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  at  Cairo. 

In  Egypt  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic — for,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  present  Sirdar,  Lord  Kitchener  is 
unsurpassed  as  an  Arabic  scholar — was  of  special  service  to  him 
in  eliciting  information  from  natives.  It  repeatedly  happened  in 
the  Sudan  that,  when  the  "  intelligence "  officer  had  failed  to 
obtain  any  "  intelligence "  at  all  from  a  sulky  prisoner  or  a 
voluble  but  incoherent  native,  "the  Chief"  has  come  to  the 
rescue  with  immense  and  immediate  effect.  By  a  process  of 
subtly  suasive  and  affably  penetrating  inquisition  peculiarly  his 
own  he  has  extracted  the  exact  information  required.  In  South 
Africa  the  same  degree  of  success  never  failed  him,  although  in 
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this  case  it  was  often  necessary  to  employ  an  interpreter,  or,  as  I 
have  frequently  seen  happen,  to  elicit  the  preliminary  fact  that 
the  individual  under  process  of  interrogation  really  understood 
every  word  of  every  question  that  was  being  addressed  to  him. 

Lord  Kitchener's  method  of  dealing  with  the  Boers  has  been 
in  every  respect  admirable.  He  seems  first  to  have  taught  them 
to  respect  him  thoroughly  and  implicitly,  by  addressing  them 
frankly,  directly,  plainly,  and  without  rhetoric,  and  then  to  have 
shown  them  that  on  his  side  he  was  prepared  to  accord  them  his 
fullest  confidence  and  respect.  One  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  power  he  exercises  over  the  Boer  character  was  afforded  by  the 
manner  in  which  hundreds  of  Boers,  once  our  bitterest  foes,  in 
rampantly  anti-British  places  like  Middleburg  and  Potchefstroom, 
flocked  to  join  the  National  Scouts,  having  been  won  over  by 
Lord  Kitchener's  speeches.  In  the  opinion  of  those  most 
intimately  acquainted  both  with  the  sequence  of  events  in  South 
Africa  and  with  the  qualifications  of  the  men  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  control  its  destinies,  Lord  Kitchener  is  the  first 
man  since  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  appreciate  the  Boer  character  in 
all  its  complexity  of  racial  characteristics. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa  shares  with  Lord 
Wolseley  the  power  of  appreciating  and  exhaustively  extracting 
the  best  qualities  of  the  men  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
•contact — even  of  those  to  whom  he  may  find  himself  opposed. 
Banished  for  ever  should  be  the  tradition  that  he  is  apt  to  treat 
each  and  every  individual  soldier  either  as  a  mere  pawn  in  the 
game  which  he  has  in  hand,  or  as  an  incumbrance  to  be  swept 
ruthlessly  aside.  Though  it  is  his  great  principle  that  the  work 
and  not  the  workman,  is  of  supreme  and  final  importance,  no  one 
is  more  thoroughly  human  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows  than 
this  great  leader,  who  is  as  swift  and  generous  to  praise  the  right 
as  he  is  without  fear  or  favour  to  condemn  the  wrong.  He  has 
always  selected  for  his  personal  staff  men  who,  though  determined 
that  his  orders  shall  be  carried  out  immediately  and  to  the  letter, 
have  in  accordance  with  their  Chief's  instructions  conveyed  those 
-orders  with  every  courtesy  and  consideration.  And  for  all  his 
sterner  qualities  Lord  Kitchener  possesses  a  true  sense  of  humour 
which  enables  him  to  see  the  lighter  and  often  more  accurate  side 
of  a  situation,  and  renders  him  a  most  congenial  and  delightful 
•companion. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  South  Africa  is  the  grave  of 
every  reputation,  military  and  civil.  In  Lord  Kitchener  we  have 
a  brilliant  exception  to  this  rule.  For  it  is  in  South  Africa  that 
he  has  placed  himself  for  all  time  in  the  forefront  of  England's 
greatest  public  servants. 

STAFF  OFFICEE. 
2  T  2 
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ROSES   AND    ROSE   GARDENS 

Thou  flower  supremely  blest, 
And  queen  of  all  the  flowers, 
Thou  form'st  around  my  locks 
A  garland  of  such  fragrance 
Thy  balmy  sweets  ascend. 

Andreine  Adams. 

THE  rose  has  been  the  emblem  of  Merrie  England  from  an. 
early  period  of  her  history.  It  was  the  heraldic  badge  of  Edward  Lv 
and  was  introduced  on  the  Great  Seal  by  Edward  IV.  Dedicated 
to  "the  leafy  month  of  June,"  and  grown  alike  by  rich  and  poor 
it  is  to-day  fitly  chosen  as  the  flower-token  of  the  Coronation  of 
His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  Controversy  at  one  period  r 
however,  ran  high  over  the  rival  claims  of  the  rose  and  the  lily 
to  mark  this  auspicious  occasion,  but  the  queen  of  flowers  was, 
not  to  be  lightly  dethroned,  and  Dean  Hole,  as  President  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  did  much  to  settle  the  matter  when,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  rose  might  be 
worn  "  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  Coronation,  but  in  the  anniver- 
saries hereafter."  This  appeal  found  a  ready  answer  in  the  hearts- 
of  the  people,  and  the  rose  remains  the  royal  and  national  emblem.. 

Kegarding  the  lily,  it  was  undoubtedly  borne  on  the  national 
escutcheon  during  a  long  period.  Edward  III.  placed  it  in  the 
second  and  third  quarters  as  Arms  of  Alliance,  for  his  mother 
was  daughter  and  heiress  of  Philip  IV.  of  France;  later,  when, 
assuming  the  nominal  dignity  of  King  of  France,  he  altered  the 
lily  to  the  first  quarter  as  Arms  of  Dominion  and  Pretension,  thus, 
actually  placing  them  before  the  arms  of  England,  and,  we  are 
told  by  the  Eev.  H.  Friend,  "  this  quartering  was  continued  by  his 
successors  in  varying  manner  till  the  reign  of  George  III." 
Nevertheless,  the  lily  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  French 
emblem,  and,  as  Macaulay  says,  was  a  war-cry  of  chivalry  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  Huguenots  at  the  Battle  of  Ivry. 

Now  by  the  lips  of  those  you  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France 
Charge  for  the  Golden  lilies,  upon  them  with  the  lance  1 
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alluding  to  Cre9y  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  by  Edward  III. 
he  exclaims : — 

See  how  the  lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown 
And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down ! 

Anciently  the  rose  was  greatly  esteemed,  classic  writers  have 
.sung  its  praise  from  earliest  times,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  poetry 
.more  often  than  any  flower.  The  Persians  declare  the  nightingale 
to  be  the  lover  of  the  rose,  and  that  when  the  bird  "  pours  forth 
Ms  fiery  soul  in  song,"  the  rose-buds  softly  open  to  listen,  but  if 
plucked  he  takes  a  mournful  note.  Nero  is  said  to  have  spent 
.^30,000  in  roses  for  one  of  his  feasts,  and  Cleopatra  had  the  floors 
covered  two  feet  deep  with  the  precious  flowers.  The  red  colour 
-of  the  rose  is  variously  accounted  for ;  some  say  Venus  running  to 
aid  Adonis  pricked  her  foot,  and  the  blood  reddened  the  white 
rose  near ;  others,  that  Cupid  dancing  among  the  roses  upset  a 
<cup  of  nectar,  thus  changing  the  white  to  red. 

The  rose  was  the  symbol  of  silence,  hence  the  saying  sub  rosa, 
or,  "  under  the  rose  be  it  spoken."  A  rose  was  carved  in  the 
refectory  to  signify  the  maintenance  of  silence,  and  also  in 
banque ting-halls  as  a  sign  that,  "  things  spoken  in  the  freedom 
.and  social  intercourse  were  to  be  deemed  sacred."  The  flower  was 
•early  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  the  devotion  of  Our  Lady's  Saulter 
•or  Eosary  was  instituted  by  St.  Dominic.  Eose-legends  are  very 
Leautiful,  and  of  these  the  Eev.  H.  Friend  and  other  writers  give 
us  numerous  examples.  The  Crown  of  Thorns  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  from  the  rose-brier,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
that  fell  from  our  Saviour's  brow  were  said  to  have  turned  to  roses. 

Men  saw  the  thorns  on  Jesus'  brow, 
But  angels  saw  the  roses. 

It  is  also  related,  a  rose  sprang  up  to  mark  each  spot  where 
Joseph  and  Mary  rested  during  the  flight  into  Egypt. 

"  Gather  ye  roses  while  ye  may  "  cries  Herrick,  and  verily 
at  may  be  said  we  hold  a  Feast  of  Eoses  in  June  and  July, 
The  Eosary  should  always  be  apart,  a  garden  in  itself,  where 
lovers  may  wander  and  friends  find  the  quiet  hour  undisturbed ; 
the  setting  of  neat  close  turf  shining  like  emerald ;  the  paths, 
flagged  with  stone  to  give  dry  walks  ;  grey-green  and  purple 
iind  gleaming  after  a  shower  like  the  silver  wings  of  a  dove. 
Great  rose-hedges  should  guard  both  sides  of  The  Way,  and  there 
•should  be  roses,  only  in  this  our  Sanctuary  where  the  old  sundial 
tells  us :  les  heures  heureuses  ne  comptent  pas.  Sunshine  in 
plenty,  shelter  from  stormy  blast,  and  a  goodly  distance  from 
4<  o'er-hanging  branch  of  tree  "  are  essential  in  the  making  of  this 
paradise  and  in  the  well-being  of  the  roses,  for  they  never  thrive 
in  damp  or  darkness. 
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Especially  beautiful  are  the  rose-gardens  at  Sandringham,, 
Lowther  Castle,  Wynyard  Park,  Knowsley  and  Eastwell  Park, 
and  Lord  Beauchamp's  garden  at  Madresfield  with  its  Moat  of 
the  Tudor  period,  is  likewise  famous  for  its  roses.  The  rose 
garden  at  Drumrauck,  entirely  designed  by  the  two  daughters- 
of  the  house,  is  one  of  the  loveliest.  A  sundial  stands  in  the 
centre,  and  the  boundary  wall  (ten  feet  high)  is  completely 
covered  with  roses.  Three  steps  lead  down  to  two  sunken  paths- 
which  are  arched  over,  and  between  the  beds,  each  of  different 
colour,  are  many  pretty  walks.  Much  admired  by  archaeologists 
is  the  arbour  made  of  very  ancient  stones  originally  found  in  a 
castle  ruin  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  covered  with  the  beautiful 
Crimson  Kambler.  The  entrance  arbour  has  a  dome  all  of  roses 
with  two  circular  seats,  and  here  there  is  a  herbaceous  border 
filled  with  flowering  shrubs,  among  them  being  a  thistle  taken 
from  one  planted  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

When  autumn's  red-gold  glory  fills  the  land  and  fields  are 
brown  again,  real  work  begins  in  the  rose-garden.  In  September 
we  may  plan,  propose  and  conjure,  but  early  in  October  orders  for 
trees  and  stocks  should  be  despatched,  and  the  ground  made  ready,, 
that  is,  drained  and  deeply  trenched  or  "  double-dug  "  a  depth 
of  two  feet.  Manure  should  be  used  liberally,  but  on  no  account 
should  the  soil  or  subsoil  be  water-logged ;  roses  delight  in  rich 
moist  soil,  but  rain  must  pass  readily  away  from  all  roots. 
November  is  the  right  month  to  plant.  And  here  perhaps  a  few 
words  of  advice  may  be  useful  to  the  amateur.  Two  rows  of  trees 
will  require  3  ft.  beds  ;  three  rows  4  ft.  6  in. ;  dwarfs  should  be  put 
in  18  in.  apart,  and  standards  given  4  ft.  6  in.  space.  Sprinkle  the 
plant  first,  hold  it  in  the  centre  of  a  hole  deep  enough  to  allow 
of  stock  and  scion  being  an  inch  below  surface,  spread  the  roots 
horizontally,  seeing  none  cross,  then  fill  in  quickly,  treading  the 
earth  down  closely,  firm  planting  being  an  essential  point.  Begin 
the  first  pruning  about  the  end  of  October  by  shortening  the  long 
shoots,  which  sometimes  strike  under  a  bell  glass  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  the  final  pruning  being  done  in  March  or  April,  but  Tea  and 
Noisettes  should  always  be  allowed  to  wait  till  the  latter  month. 

Grafting  proceeds  in  February  on  Brier  or  Manetti  stocks 
expressly  grown  in  pots  for  the  purpose.  Books  and  papers  teem 
with  directions  concerning  this  branch  of  gardening,  but  by  far 
the  best  plan  is  to  obtain  a  lesson  from  an  experienced  gardener,, 
and  it  is  easily  learned.  Darwin  thus  describes  the  art  in  a, 
translation  from  Virgil : — 

On  each  lopped  shoot  a  foster  scion  bind, 

Pith  pressed  to  pith,  and  rind  applied  to  rind — 

So  shall  the  trunk  with  loftier  crest  ascend, 
Nurse  the  new  bud,  admire  the  leaves  unknown, 
And,  blushing,  glow  with  beauty  not  its  own. 
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And  Shakespeare  yet  more  beautifully  : — 

You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 

A  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race;  this  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature :   change  it  rather,  but 

The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Marvellous  has  been  the  development  in  the  rose.  Half  a 
century  back  the  splendid  new  ramblers  and  Wickurianas  did  not 
exist  and  the  tea  and  noisette  were  practically  unknown,  such 
treasures,  for  instance,  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Marechal  Niel,  Marie 
Van  Houtte  and  others.  To-day  the  range  of  choice  is,  indeed, 
vast,  and  selection  is  a  most  difficult  task  ;  on  this  point  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  best  to  consult  Dean  Hole's  charming  book,  newly 
revised  and  edited,  and  invaluable  to  the  rose  grower;  while 

*  Roses  for  the  Amateur/  by  the  Eev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  and 

*  Hints  on  Planting  Roses/  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  committee 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  are  also  useful.     The  broom-stick 
standard  is  in  little  favour,  the  branches  of  the  plant  being  now 
skilfully  trained  to  droop  as  weeping  roses.     As  a  background  for 
climbing  roses  by  far  the  most  effective  are  grey  palings  and  old 
brick  walls.     The  arch  and  the  pillar  are  the  best  fanciful  designs 
and  the  most  popular.     Indeed,  the  old  inartistic  style  of  growing 
roses  has  long  since  disappeared. 

It  is  hardly  possible  even  to  allude  here  to  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  rose,  but  what  can  surpass  in  loveliness  Gloire-de- 
Dijon,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Souvenir-de-la-Malmaison, 
Marechal  Niel  (best  under  glass  or  on  a  south  wall),  Nephetos, 
purest  of  white  roses,  L'Ideale ;  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
darkest  of  the  red,  Her  Majesty,  fairest  pink,  General  Jacque- 
minot, bright  crimson,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marchioness  of  London- 
derry, Marie  van  Houtte,  La  France,  Bessie  Brown,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  a  mighty  host  of  others  I 
fain  would  name ;  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler,  Paul's  Carmine 
Pillar,  Longworth  Rambler  and  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg,  the 
beautiful  Ayrshire,  Boursault  and  evergreen  climbers,  Felicite 
perpetuelle,  garland,  rampant,  and  myrrh-scented  splendens  are 
perfection  for  arch,  pillar  and  bower,  while  the  rosa  rugosa  and 
rugosa  alba,  yielding  big  scarlet  fruit  in  the  autumn  and  the 
fragrant  Penzance  briers  are  perhaps  best  suited  for  hedge  and 
boundary.  Austrian  briers  are  early -flowering  and  good  com- 
panions of  Penzance  briers.  Other  varieties  useful  in  boundary 
decorations  are  Austrian  copper,  which  describes  itself,  Soleil  d'or, 
newly-arrived,  and  Persian  yellow  or  Willock,  brought  by  Sir 
Henry  Willock  from  Persia. 

Banksia,  both  white  and  yellow,  need  dry  soil  and  warm 
walls.  "Crested"  and  "Little  Gem"  are  the  loveliest  of  the 
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moss  roses ;  China  roses,  first  to  come  and  last  to  go,  we  welcome 
as  old  friends,  and  the  Provence  we  shall  ever  have  in  remem- 
brance, as  from  this  rose  was  made  the  famous  pot-pourri  that 
in  the  olden  days  sent  its  spicy  fragrance  through  every  home. 
Wonderfully  impregnating  is  its  fragrance,  as  Moore  tells  us : — 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling  to  it  still. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  new  field  of  industry  for  women,  for  whose 
benefit  I  append  a  recipe,  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old, 
taken  from  an  old  manuscript  book. 

Put  into  a  large  China  jar  the  following  ingredients  in  layers,  with  powdered 
Bay-salt  strewn  between  the  layers,  two  pecks  of  damask  roses  half  in  buds  and 
part  in  bloom,  violets,  orange-flowers  and  Jasmine,  a  handful  of  each  :  orris-root 
sliced,  Benjamin,  and  Storax  two  ounces  of  each ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
musk,  a  ~  Ib.  of  Anglice-root  sliced,  a  quart  of  the  red  parts  of  Gilly-flowers, 
2  handfuls  of  Lavender  flowers ;  half  a  handful  rosemary  leaves  ;  bay  and  laurel 
leaves  half  a  handful  each.  Three  Seville  Oranges  stuck  as  full  of  Cloves  as 
possible  dried  in  a  cool  oven  and  pounded,  half  a  handful  of  knotted  Marjoram 
and  two  handfuls  of  Balm  of  Gilead  dried ;  cover  all  quite  close.  When  the  lid 
is  removed  the  Perfume  is  very  fine.  The  leaves  well  dried,  but  not  in  the  sun. 

Lastly,  a  few  words  as  to  the  rose  in  English  history.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  makes 
Robert  Bruce  remark  to  his  nephew,  "  See,  Randolph,  there  is 
a  rose  fallen  from  your  chaplet."  White  and  red  roses  were  the 
badges  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  we  know  the 
civil  conflict  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  called  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  and  lasted  thirty  years,  during  which  eighty  princes, 
many  nobles  and  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  killed. 
The  rose  is  quickly  recognised  in  the  beautiful  Tudor  architecture, 
and  the  white  rose  was  the  heraldic  cognisance  of  the  unhappy 
Stuarts. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  call  to  the  reader's  mind  the  soul-stirring 
words  of  the  old  Welsh  song : 

"  The  Shamrock  of  Erin  so  brilliant  and  green 
Entwined  with  the  Leek  and  the  Thistle  has  been. 
Oh,  may  they  for  ever  a  safeguard  compose 
To  shelter  from  danger  old  England's  Rose, 
And  grant  that  Great  Britain  for  ever  may  be 
The  terror  of  the  tyrant,  the  friend  of  the  free." 

MINNA  WILLOCK. 
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THE  Ministry  which  Senator  Combes  has  succeeded  in  forming 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Waldeck- 
Bousseau  Ministry,  is  more  homogeneous  than  its  predecessor, 
being  drawn  exclusively  from  the  Badical  and  Radical- Socialist 
groups,  in  the  Eepublican  party.  Pure  Socialism  has  disappeared 
with  the  late  Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Millerand,  and  the  Pro- 
gressist element— which  does  duty  for  Conservative  Eepublicanism 
represented  by  M.  Meline,  M.  Kibot,  and  M.  Poincare — is  totally 
wanting. 

Nevertheless,  restricted  as  to  its  origin  to  Kadicalism  and 
Badical-Socialism,  there  is  still  in  this  new  Ministry  the  widest 
possible  difference  between  the  political  views  of  the  veteran 
Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Bouvier,  and  the  eccentric  Minister  of 
Marine,  M.  Camille  Pelletan,  who  becomes  a  Cabinet  Minister 
for  the  first  time.  General  Andre,  who  is  neither  Deputy  nor 
Senator,  retains  his  post  as  Minister  of  War,  and  M.  Delcasse 
holds,  as  in  the  Waldeck-Bousseau  Ministry,  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Neither  of  the  two  last-named 
Ministers  are  likely  to  interfere  overmuch  in  the  general  policy 
of  Senator  Combes'  administration.  What  that  general  policy 
is,  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Ministerial  programme  read  at  the 
opening  of  the  French  Parliament.  The  law  recently  passed 
called  the  Association  Law,  directed  against  the  non-authorised 
religious  congregations  will  be  strictly  enforced,  a  general  income- 
tax  will  be  imposed,  while  some  existing  taxes  affecting  personal 
revenues  will  be  repealed.  Military  service  will  be  reduced  to 
two  years  presence  with  the  colours,  and  two  thorny  subjects, 
the  purchase  of  certain  Bailways  by  the  State,  and  a  comprehen- 
sive old  age  pension  scheme,  will  be  carefully  studied  with  a  view 
to  ulterior  legislation.  Such  are  the  principal  points  in  Senator 
Combes'  programme  relative  to  home  policy,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  they  suffice  to  put  in  peril  any  French  Ministry  when 
the  day  of  reckoning  comes.  This  day  of  reckoning,  however, 
is  still  a  long  way  off,  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  its  first 
debate  passed  a  resolution  approving  the  general  policy  of  the 
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Government  by  329  votes  against  124.  The  Combes'  administra- 
tion has  thus  started  on  its  career  with  the  respectable  majority 
of  205,  a  majority  which,  if  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  could  have 
foreseen,  he  would  perhaps  have  faced  the  parliamentary  Cerberus- 
instead  of  sulking  like  a  marine  Achilles  on  board  M.  Menier's 
yacht. 

As  regards  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new  French  Ministry,  it  is- 
identical  with  that  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Cabinet.  Its  direc- 
tion is  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of  M.  Delcasse,  who,  while  as- 
solicitous  for  the  advancement  of  French  views  in  his  special 
department  as  any  other  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ia 
not  likely  to  be  drawn  into  a  policy  of  colonial  adventures,  which 
would  bring  into  collision  French  and  British  interests.  The 
paragraph  in  Senator  Combes'  declaration  alluding  to  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  as  a  matter  of  course  drawn  up  with  the  approbation  of 
M.  Delcasse.  The  Franco-Russian  alliance  is  declared  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  world.  The 
words  are  "  an  essential  guarantee  for  the  world's  equilibrium," 
and  Italy  is  indirectly  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  sentence,, 
"  the  development  of  friendly  relations  facilitated  by  a  community 
of  origin  and  the  similitude  of  institutions."  Nothing  is  said  in 
the  declaration  about  any  other  Power,  so  that  French  relations- 
with  "other  Powers,"  inclusive  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  assumed 
as  requiring  no  special  mention. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Boer  War,  and  the  frank  acceptance  by 
the  Boers  of  their  status  as  British  subjects,  no  doubt  facilitates 
M.  Delcasse's  task  of  maintaining  good  relations  with  the  British 
Empire  in  the  future.  If  he  successfully  preserved  these  good 
relations  during  the  high  tide  of  Anglophobia  which  lately  rolled 
over  France,  as  well  as  other  European  countries,  how  much 
easier  must  M.  Delcasse's  task  now  be  when  Anglophobia  may  be 
expected  to  die  out  gradually  for  want  of  fuel,  either  in  the  shape  of 
monetary  contributions  from  Dr.  Leyds,  or  the  confident  expecta- 
tion of  profiting  territorially  by  the  downfall  of  England,  so- 
confidently  predicted  by  European  prophets,  both  of  low  and 
high  degree.  When  Mr.  Kruger  was  acclaimed  by  the  French 
populace  like  a  hero  who  had  reconquered  Alsace-Lorraine  from 
the  German  grasp,  the  Waldeck-Bousseau  Ministry  preserved  a 
correct  attitude  towards  Great  Britain,  and  now  that  the  ex- 
President  of  the  Transvaal  is  living  at  Utrecht,  an  almost  for- 
gotten exile,  M.  Delcasse  is  unlikely  to  do  anything  to  stir  up  the 
dying  embers  of  Anglophobia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British 
Government  on  its  part  will  do  nothing  to  rekindle  the  flame 
which  it  certainly  would  do  if  it  permitted  Mr.  Kruger  to  return 
to  South  Africa. 

When   the  Anglo- Japanese    Alliance  in   the  Far  East   was, 
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proclaimed  a  short  time  ago,  an  opinion  was  expressed  in  certain 
quarters  that  it  would  conflict  with  the  Franco-Russian  alliance,- 
E vents  however  speedily  proved  that  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  actually  improved  the  relations 
between  the  three  Western  Powers.  Some  understanding  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Bussia  has  doubtless  been  found 
necessary  to  counteract  the  signs  of  unrest  observed  in  another 
European  power  which  may  one  day  have  serious  consequences 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.  When  the  German  Professor  raves,, 
the  German  "  Michael "  sharpens  his  sword  until  a  Bismarck 
arises,  who  takes  up  the  mission  of  transforming  the  dream  into 
a  reality. 

How  long  the  new  Ministry  will  remain  in  office,  and  whether 
it  will  ride  through  a  three  years  term  like  the  late  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  Ministry  are  questions  which  cannot  at  this  stage  be 
answered.  The  Waldeck-Bousseau  Ministry  was  declared  still- 
born at  its  birth,  and  yet  it  lasted  longer  than  any  French 
Ministry  since  the  foundation  of  the  third  Bepublic.  One  thing 
however  is  certain,  the  doom  of  the  Combes  Ministry  will  not 
be  pronounced  by  the  Nationalist  and  dynastic  or  as  it  is  now 
called  clerical  coalition.  This  coalition  forms  numerically  but 
a  fraction  of  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  its  ranks 
do  not  contain  a  single  statesman  of  ability,  although  there  are 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  oratorical  declaimers  asserting 
and  perhaps  believing  that  France  is  given  over  to  the  infidels  and 
the  Devil's  friends,  the  Freemasons.  Whenever  the  writing  on 
the  wall  marks  the  end  of  the  Combes  Ministry,  the  blow  will 
come  from  internal  convulsions,  the  consequence  of  some  suicidal 
act  or  deed  on  the  part  of  the  Socialist  friends  of  the  present 
Government. 

In  such  an  event  the  Eepublic  has  a  reserve  power  in  M. 
Waldeck-Eousseau  himself,  who  has  already  shown  that  he  knows 
how  to  convert  discordant  political  elements  into  a  solid  weapon 
either  for  attack  or  defence  should  the  Eepublican  party  again 
require  his  services.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was^ 
President  Loubet  himself  who  discovered  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau 
at  a  moment  when  the  Parliamentary  Eepublic  seemed  in  danger 
of  collapse,  and  who  saved  the  situation  with  the  aid  of  his- 
masterful  Minister  of  the  Interior  M.  Waldeck-Eousseau,  andi 
the  colleagues  he  summoned  around  him  at  the  moment  of  peril. 

CHAELES  LYON. 
PARIS. 
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PEACE    NIGHT   IN   LONDON 

FAB  away  in  the  east  it  began,  I  suppose,  but  when  we  first 
became  aware  of  the  rejoicing  it  had  extended  to  the  west,  to 
^quite  the  unfashionable  and  highly  respectable  west,  where  the 
people  do  not  go  in  for  demonstrations  and  studiously  avoid 
making  themselves  remarkable.  Still,  here  the  wave  of  excite- 
ment had  already  reached,  and  such  decorations  as  could  be 
raised  in  the  short  space  of  time  were  displayed.  Flags  of  course 
were  everywhere,  and  some  houses  were  lined  with  gas-lights 
twinkling  and  dancing  in  the  faint  breeze,  while  others  had  the 
air  of  doing  the  best  they  could.  We  are  glad,  the  people  cried, 
jnore  thankful  than  words  can  say  for  the  gift  of  peace,  and  this 
is  the  best  we  can  do ;  and  in  one  case  the  pretty  and  modest  best 
resolved  itself  into  rows  of  candles  inside  the  windows,  alternating 
with  clusters  of  roses ;  some  thankful  dainty  woman's  hand  had 
surely  placed  them  there. 

Of  course  the  exciting  thing  would  have  been  to  get  on  top  of 
Si  'bus,  but  the  'buses  had  apparently  been  loaded  somewhere  down 
Putney  way  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  the  people  had 
stuck  to  them  ever  since,  so  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  engage 
a  hansom,  and  to  implore  the  man  to  see  that  we  weren't  over- 
turned. 

"  I'll  take  care  of  it,  ma'am — for  my  own  sake,"  he  added 
ungallantly. 

A  still  warm  night  for  England,  and  the  streets  one  blaze  of 
light  and  crowded  with  people  ;  the  coldest  and  most  phlegmatic 
€ould  not  but  be  excited.  The  only  person  I  saw  who  was  not 
among  all  those  thousands  was  a  Chinaman  in  pale  blue  silk  in 
Piccadilly,  and  he  was  strolling  along  with  a  slightly  questioning 
air. 

"  What  are  these  outer  barbarians  doing  now  ?  " 

At  a  snail's  pace  we  went  along  Piccadilly  packed  with  'buses 
and  cabs  and  carriages,  coster  carts  and  coal- waggons,  every 
vehicle  that  could  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  carry  a  human 
being  was  pressed  into  the  service;  and  everywhere  the  people 
swarmed,  in  and  out  among  the  carriages  they  dodged,  under 
*the  horses'  heads,  whisking  round  a  hansom,  hanging  on  to  the 
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tail-board  of  a  bus,  why  they  were  not  hurt  I'm  sure  I  don't  know;, 
the  air  was  full  of  the  sound  of  many  voices,  the  hooting  of  horns,, 
little  cardboard  horns  of  red  white  and  blue,  and  every  now  and 
then  the  strains  of  a  band  stirred  one's  blood. 

"  Buy  a  flag,  dear,  buy  a  flag,  a  cheap  flag,  dear,  for  the  honour 
of  England,"  cried  a  woman,  thrusting  a  bundle  into  the  hansom^ 
and  so  for  the  honour  of  England  we  bought  a  flag,  but  I  can't 
say  it  was  cheap,  and  I  thought  it  was  dearer  than  ever  when  & 
little  further  on  some  one  else,  also  for  the  honour  of  England, 
snatched  it  away. 

Then,  too,  I  learned  what  they  sold  peacocks'  feathers  and 
whisks  of  red  white  and  blue  tissue  paper  for.  Why  it  is  amusing 
to  tickle  strangers  with  feathers  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  but 
apparently  it  is. 

"  Good-night,  girls,  you  ought  to  go  home,"  said  a  man, 
fluttering  a  whisk  in  our  faces,  while  he  clung  for  a  moment  to- 
the  side  of  the  hansom,  and  I  rather  began  to  think  he  was  right 
till  the  crowd  swept  him  away,  and  looking  up  I  beheld  a  couple 
of  women  I  knew  surveying  the  scene  from  the  top  of  a  four- 
wheeler.  It  looked  as  if  you  might  do  anything  on  a  night 
like  this,  and  again  and  again  I  saw  the  tops  of  four-wheelers 
crowded  with  passengers.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  mode- 
of  conveyance  was  a  large  traction-engine  drawing  after  it 
several  drays  simply  packed  with  people  all  waving  flags  and 
blowing  those  vile  little  unmusical  horns,  which  evidently  the 
British  public  considers  absolutely  necessary  to  an  exhibition  of 
joy.  They  dress  up  too,  do  the  British  public,  at  least  a  certain  class 
of  them ;  they  are  jockeys  and  clowns,  and  disguise  themselves 
with  extraordinary  noses.  Why  a  hideous  nose,  a  concertina  hat 
of  the  national  colours,  and  a  most  unmusical  horn,  should  express 
joy  for  which  the  tongue  has  no  words  I  don't  know  ?  but  I  am 
quite  willing  to  think  that  I,  who  belong  to  the  outer  Empire,  and 
have  not  yet  fathomed  the  way  of  the  Mother- land,  have  still 
something  to  learn.  In  Australia  I  have  seen  many  a  crowd,  I 
have  seen  them  hysterical  with  joy — and  the  Australians  are  a 
people  who  show  their  feeling  more,  I  think,  than  the  stock  from 
which  they  have  sprung — but  never  saw  I  a  crowd  like  I  saw  on 
Monday,  the  2nd  June.  It  was  something  unique.  Somewhere 
on  top  of  a  building  in  the  city  there  was  a  flash-light,  and  from 
Ludgate  Hill  every  now  and  then  as  it  flashed  out  we  could  see 
the  sea  of  upturned  faces  that  packed  Fleet  Street  from  end  ta 
end  ;  above  them  the  waving  flags  and  the  brilliant  illuminations, 
dimmed  for  a  moment  by  the  brighter  light.  Certainly  it  was  the 
day  of  peace  and  good-will;  only  once  was  a  discordant  note 
struck,  and  that  was  outside  one  of  the  music  halls  where  the 
proprietor  had  exhibited  a  parody  on  Kruger,  and  the  people 
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hooted,  not  Kruger,  but  the  man  who,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  had 
the  shocking  bad  taste  to  hold  up  a  conquered  enemy  to  scorn. 

When  they  went  to  bed,  I  don't  know.  At  12  o'clock,  when 
we  went  home,  the  streets  were  as  full  as  ever,  and  there  was  no 
.sign  of  the  crowd  breaking  up,  but  when  the  Englishman  once 
wakes  up,  apparently,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  settle  down  again. 
I  know  that  two  days  later  I  went  to  make  a  small  purchase  at 
&  crockery  shop,  and  when  I  asked  for  it  to  be  sent  home  the 
proprietor  looked  at  me  apologetically. 

"  I  ought  to  send  'em,  I  know  I  ought  to." 

I  smiled  sweetly,  because  there  was  no  gainsaying  that. 

"  You  see,  it's  the  peace." 

I  ventured  to  say  that  I  could  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
;have  half-a-dozen  tumblers,  even  if  England  was  at  peace. 

"  It's  my  man,  you  see.     He's  so  glad  of  the  peace." 

A  very  laudable  feeling  on  the  man's  part,  and  I  said  so. 

"  Dang  'im  !  yes,  but  he's  so  glad  he's  been  drunk  ever  since !  " 
;said  my  crockery  man  ruefully. 

Who  shall  quarrel  with  such  heart -felt  joy  ?  but  I  haven't  got 
my  tumblers  yet. 

But  it  is  peace,  peace,  the  crowd  on  Monday  night  proclaimed 
it.  Hardly,  it  seemed  to  the  onlooker,  that  each  individual 
understood  what  he  was  doing;  but  taken  altogether  it  was 
-a  mighty  people,  in  the  heart  of  their  great  capital,  shouting 
aloud  to  each  other,  to  the  world,  their  gladness  that  they  had 
conquered  in  a  cruel  struggle,  and  it  was  peace  with  honour. 

And  it  is  peace  that  we  have  paid  for,  too,  paid  for  in  the 
dearest  of  all  coin — the  blood  of  our  sons. 

At  a  street  corner  stood  a  man,  and  looked  at  the  shouting 
crowd  with  sad  eyes.  He  was  a  soldier  returned  from  the  war. 

"  And  why,"  I  said,  "  do  you  look  sad  when  all  the  world  is 
shouting  for  joy?" 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I  knew. 

"  There  are  so  many  good  fellows  left  behind  out  there  whom 
ive  won't  see  again  in  this  world.  One  can't  help  thinking  of 
that,  somehow,  to-night." 

And  so,  even  among  that  light-hearted  crowd,  there  were  some 
*who  remembered  that  peace  with  honour  has  been  bought  with  a 
price,  and  surely,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  law  of  compensation, 
great  should  be  our  gladness,  because  it  has  been  bought  with 
many  bitter  tears. 

MABY  GAUNT. 
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NOTES   ON   LIFE   INSURANCE* 

A   SAFE   INVESTMENT 

MONEY  brings  many  anxieties  in  its  train,  and  not  the  least 
is  the  anxiety  of  investment.  Amongst  a  multiplicity  of  stocks 
worthy  of  attention,  it  is  difficult  to  find  those  which  offer  perfect 
security  and  an  adequate  return.  If  a  man  be  prepared  to  accept 
2J  to  3  per  cent.,  he  can  usually  discover  plenty  of  channels, 
Consols  or  Municipal  stocks,  for  instance,  in  which  to  place  his 
money,  but  even  then  the  capital  value  of  a  holding  may  vary 
to  his  disadvantage  at  the  least  set-back  to  our  national  prospects. 
Should  he,  however,  invest  to  receive  a  slightly  larger  return,  the 
risk  of  shrinkage  is  proportionately  greater ;  while  if  he  places 
his  confidence  in  industrials  or  the  purchase  of  a  business  wherein 
a  much  larger  return  is  the  chief  attraction,  he  introduces  an 
element  of  risk  which  may  jeopardise  the  whole  of  his  capital. 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  too  pessimistic  in  regard  to  the  stock 
market ;  nor  should  it  be  inferred  that  I  seek  to  dissuade  any  from 
supporting  industrial  enterprises  which  have  been  the  main  cause 
of  British  supremacy.  I  merely  wish  to  emphasise  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  paths  of  all  investors,  and  to  suggest  that  they 
could  advantageously  place  a  small  portion  of  their  capital  in  an 
investment  which  offers  a  return  of  3  to  3J  per  cent,  without  any 
risk  of  depreciation  in  the  capital.  I  refer  to  Endowment  Insur- 
ance policies  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  much  of  the  indifference 
which  the  wealthy  display  towards  insurance  policies  is  due  to  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  their  proper  qualities.  For  persons  working 
for  a  definite  salary  the  Endowment  Insurance  possibly  is  an  ideal 
investment.  A  man  who  depends  entirely  upon  his  own  effort 
for  a  living  has  no  right  to  imperil  his  small  savings  in  the  share- 
market.  His  position  is  clear.  Of  each  year's  income  he  must 
save  a  portion  which  will  suffice  to  make  him  independent  in  old 
age.  Savings  can  seldom  be  properly  conserved  by  means  of  the 
stock-market. 

*  These  notes  will  be  continued  month  by  month  so  that  subscribers  to  the 
Be  view  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  may  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  various  systems  of  life  insurance, — ED. 
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My  experience  of  men  of  small  means,  whose  business  is  not 
that  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  that  they  buy  shares  trusting  to 
sell  out  at  a  profit,  and  that  they  seldom  gain  over  a  series  of 
these  transactions.     Now  and  again  they  have  the  good  fortune 
to  sell  out  at  a  profit ;  sometimes  they  find  an  investment  of  this 
kind  worthy  of  permanent  retention,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  capital  value  fluctuates  to  their  disadvantage.     After  a  few 
years,  the  small  investor  probably  finds  that  he  has  been  but 
slightly  enriched   by  dividends   or  increases  in   capital  values. 
Again,  saving  must  be  regularly  practised  year  after  year  for 
several  years  before  the  result,  in  the  case  of  men  of  small  means, 
is  the  accumulation  of  a  material   sum.      I  very  much   doubt 
whether  .regularity  is  possible  when  the   savings   are  invested 
in   shares  or  placed  in  a  bank.     There  is  no  incentive  to  save- 
When   a  man  finds   that  his   expenses  are  heavier  than  usual 
he   will   seldom   economise   in   other   directions ;    the   saving   is 
deferred  and  never  made  up.     Nor  are  either  of  these  methods 
conducive  to  the  retention  of  those  savings  already  made.     A 
deposit  in  a  bank  or  a  stock  and  share  investment  can  be  too- 
easily  withdrawn  or  realised  for  the  gratification  of  the  moment. 
The  endowment  assurance  prevents  this  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  places  the  insurer's  savings  as  far  as  possible  beyond  his  control 
until  the  time  comes  when  he  will  most  require  them,  that  is,  in 
old  age.     It  compels  him  to  save  regularly  year  after  year  by  the 
threat  of  loss  if  he  does  not  do  so.     An  actual  example  will 
illustrate  the  force  of  this  compulsion.     A  man  of  the  age  of 
thirty-five  who  wishes  to  save  £244  a  year  can  do  so  by  taking 
a  policy  of  £5000  payable  at  age  fifty-five  or  previous  death. 
Profits  are  added  every  five  years  and,  according  to  the  results 
of  a  certain  office,  the  insurer  will  receive  at  age  fifty-five  a  cash 
payment  of  £7190.     Let  us  suppose,  for  the  purposes  of  argu- 
ment, that  after  three  premiums  have  been  paid  he  grows  chary 
of  continuing  because  the  benefits  are  so  distantly  prospective. 
Then  he  is  practically  compelled  to  continue.     If  he  does  not,  the 
office  will  return  him  in  surrender  only  £366  out  of  the  £734  he 
has  paid  in  premiums.     In  other  words,  he  will  lose  £368.     By 
keeping  up  the  contributions  till  age  fifty-five,  however,  he  will 
gain  considerably.    He  will  have  paid  in  that  time  a  total  amount 
of  £4896,  and  the  policy  maturing  for  £7190  will  give  him  a  profit 
over  premiums  paid  of  £2294,  or  a  return  of  all  his  contributions 
with  3J  per  cent,  compound  interest.     Self-interest  commands 
the  continuance  of  the  premiums.     The  insured  benefits  to  the 
greatest  extent,  and  therefore,  for  men  of  small  means,  I  can- 
think  of  no  better  investment  than  that  which  the  endowment 
policy  provides. 

So  far,  I  have  shown  only  its  advantages  as  an  investment*. 
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But  it  also  includes  life  insurance.  If  the  insured  should  die 
before  the  policy  matures,  which  in  this  case  is  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  the  face  value  plus  the  bonuses  would  become  payable 
to  his  estate.  In  the  case  under  notice  the  sum  of  £5995  would 
be  paid  if  the  insured  died  after  ten  years.  The  premiums  paid 
would  have  been  £2448,  so  that  the  estate  benefits  considerably. 
Should  the  insured  die  at  age  fifty-four  a  sum  of  £6865  would  be 
given  to  his  estate  although  only  £4652  had  been  paid  in 
premiums  :  at  death  at  any  time  before  age  fifty-five  the  Company 
thus  disburses  far  more  than  it  has  received.  This  element  is 
always  useful. 

When  a  man  marries  he  must  insure  his  life  for  the  benefit  of 
his  wife  unless  he  has  sufficient  means  to  provide  an  adequate 
marriage  settlement.  This  step,  however,  is  seldom  attractive  to 
the  husband  because  if  the  money  is  payable  only  at  his  death  it 
will  never  benefit  him  personally.  The  Endowment  policy,  pro- 
viding both  the  insurance  element  and  a  good  investment  to  the 
husband  himself  at  a  fixed  age,  is  an  excellent  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  policy  can  be  made  payable  to  the  wife  should 
the  insured  die  before  the  stipulated  age,  but  payable  to  the 
insured  himself  should  he  live.  In  this  event  the  proceeds  could 
be  invested  for  the  joint  benefit  of  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
question  of  marriage  settlements,  savings,  and  investments  to 
produce  a  good  return,  will  have  been  consummated  in  one  trans- 
action. In  the  case  of  men  of  small  means  where  marriage 
settlements  necessarily  cannot  be  made,  and  the  expense  of  life 
insurance  is  not  to  be  lightly  considered,  it  often  happens  that 
both  are  dispensed  with.  This  is  not  fair  to  the  wife,  as  all  men 
who  appreciate  their  responsibilities  will  readily  admit.  The 
wife  either  sacrifices  a  good  home  wherein  she  was  adequately 
provided  for ;  or  employment  wherein  she  could  earn  her  own 
living ;  and  unless  insurance  is  taken  by  the  husband  for  her 
benefit  she  runs  the  risk  at  his  death  of  being  thrown  on  the 
world's  pity  or  being  compelled  to  recommence  work  for  which 
marriage  most  probably  has  unfitted  her  both  in  body  and  inclina- 
tion. A  great  deal  of  good  would  be  done  if  parents  or  guardians 
in  the  lower  middle-classes  would  stipulate  that  before  their 
daughters  or  their  wards  marry,  the  future  husbands  shall  insure 
their  lives  not  for  the  minimum  sum,  but  for  an  adequate  amount 
according  to  their  position  in  life.  If  they  also  stipulate  that  the 
policy  shall  be  upon  the  Endowment  plan  they  are  benefiting 
the  husband  because  they  make  him  provide  for  his  own  old  age. 

Most    people    agree    that    the  claims    of    the    Endowment 
Assurance  are  weighty;  but  they  advance  the  fact,  when  com- 
paring the  Endowment  to  a  stock,  that  the  former  cannot  be 
realised  at  any  time  for  the  full  premiums  paid :  that  there  is  a 
VOL.  III.— No.  18.  2  u 
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charm  in  knowing  that  every  penny  saved  can  be  summoned 
immediately  in  full  or,  perchance,  for  an  appreciated  value ;  and 
that  this  charm  is  not  possessed  by  the  endowment.  I  have 
shown  the  weakness  of  this  accessibility.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  premiums  paid  for  life  assurance  are  also  accessible,  but  the 
weakness  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  because  the  insured  can 
realise  his  policy  for  only  part  of  the  premiums.  In  other  words, 
the  insurance  company  gives  the  policy  a  pecuniary  value  which 
is  not  an  incentive  to  surrender  but  which,  nevertheless,  enables 
the  insured  to  borrow  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  :  it  has  thereby 
increased  the  usefulness  of  the  policy  without  destroying  its 
peculiar  attribute  of  compulsion.  This  point  can  best  be  illustrated 
by  figures  taken  from  the  illustration  on  page  650. 

After  the  policy  has  been  ten  years  in  force  and  a  total  sum 
of  £2448  paid  in  premiums  it  has  a  cash  surrender  value  of 
£1546.  If  the  insured  surrenders  for  cash,  he  will  therefore 
suffer  a  loss  of  £902.  If,  however,  he  continues  his  premiums 
till  age  fifty-five,  he  will  gain,  as  is  shown,  a  profit  of  £2294. 
There  is,  therefore,  every  incentive  to  continue,  and  the  force  of 
compulsion  is  preserved.  At  the  same  time  the  policy-holder  can 
acquire  money  without  terminating  his  interest  in  the  policy. 
He  can  borrow  at  five  per  cent,  interest  any  sum  up  to  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  surrender  value — in  this  case  up  to  £1468.  If  he 
should  die  before  the  loan  is  redeemed  the  amount  outstanding 
would  be  deducted  from  the  sum  assured.  The  surrender  value 
so  obtainable  is  not,  of  course,  as  great  as  if  the  money  had  been 
invested  in  stocks  and  shares ;  but  it  is  material  and  an  excellent 
percentage  of  the  contributions.  It  allows  the  insured  to  raise 
money  without  interfering  with  the  chief  object  for  which  a  poor 
man's  savings  are  made,  namely,  for  an  old  age  provision.  It 
protects  the  investor  against  himself,  which  is  very  necessary, 
seeing  that  the  cleverest  are  led  astray  by  booms  in  specula- 
tive markets  and  the  eloquence  of  promoters.  I  think  that 
with  these  advantages  it  is  the  best  investment  into  which  the 
man  of  small  means  can  place  all  his  savings,  or  the  man  of 
wealth  a  portion,  so  that  if  his  other  enterprises  fail  he  has  one 
certainty  upon  which  to  rely. 

If  the  insured  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  afford  the  premiums  he 
need  not  surrender  the  policy  for  cash  and  thereby  lose.  He  can 
surrender  it  for  paid  up  insurance.  In  the  illustration  it  will  be 
seen  that  after  ten  years  the  paid  up  policy  given  on  surrender  is 
£3495.  This  policy  is  payable  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  original 
policy,  that  is,  at  death  or  at  age  fifty-five.  The  premiums  paid 
in  the  ten  years  are  £2448,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  this  mode  of 
surrender  will  necessitate  no  loss  to  the  insurer.  If  he  lives  to 
age  fifty-five  he  will  make  a  profit  over  contributions  of  more  than 
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£1000,  or,  to  express  the  result  in  a  more  striking  way,  he  would 
receive  back  all  his  contributions  with  about  2J  per  cent,  compound 
interest.  Furthermore,  I  may  add  that  the  paid  up  policy  of 
£3495  could  be  sold  in  the  open  market  for  an  amount  greater 
than  the  £1546  the  office  would  allow  in  surrender.  It  might 
fetch  as  much  as  £2400  though  only  £2448  had  been  paid  in 
premiums.  The  most  sceptical .  have  no  reason  to  cavil  at 
insurance  upon  these  terms  or  at  its  readability.  Of  course  the 
results  in  regard  to  paid  up  policies  are  not  so  good  in  the  early 
years  of  the  insurance;  but  it  is  not  in  the  early  years  that  a 
surrender  value  or  a  loan  is  usually  required.  When  a  man  insures, 
his  circumstances  necessarily  must  be  more  or  less  prosperous  or 
he  would  not  engage  himself  to  the  yearly  liability  of  the  premiums . 
Some  years  would  elapse  before  his  circumstances  have  time  to 
change  in  the  usual  course  of  _ events.  It  is  from  the  fifth  to  the 
tenth  year,  more  nearer  the  latter,  that  the  necessity  for  the  loan 
arises.  Then  tho  insurance  policy  provides  a  loan  of  a  good 
amount.  After  the  tenth  year  when  the  probability  that  a  loan 
will  be  wanted  is  greatest,  the  surrender  value  increases  both  in 
amount  and  in  ratio  to  premiums  paid.  The  amount  of  this  value 
can  be  seen  from  heading  B  in  the  illustration  on  page  650. 
This  has  been  calculated  to  show  in  a  simple  form  the  working 
under  all  three  contingencies  which  can  terminate  the  policy. 

There  are  about  eighty  offices  which  issue  Endowment  Assur- 
ances. All  are  safe,  but  they  may  be  classified  under  three 
headings  first,  second,  and  third,  according  to  the  terms  they 
give  to  insurers.  These  terms  vary  considerably.  The  figures 
I  have  given  show  the  terms  obtainable  from  an  office  which 
I  think  gives  the  best  results.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  premium, 
without  deducting  income  tax,  is  £257  14s.  2^.,  and  that,  with 
the  addition  of  bonuses,  the  policy  will  probably  amount  to  £7190 
at  age  fifty-five.  Another  office  charges  a  premium  of  £5  per 
annum  more  for  similar  policy,  but,  according  to  bonuses  already- 
declared,  the  policy  would  amount  to  only  £5400  at  age  fifty-five. 
In  other  words,  the  payment  of  £100  more  in  premium  is  required 
during  the  twenty  years,  but  the  return  to  the  investor  is  £1790 
less  at  maturity.  There  is  thus  a  total  difference  between  the 
offices  of  £1890.  These  two  results  probably  represent  the 
maximum  and  minimum  obtainable.  The  policy  in  the  one  case 
is  a  good  investment,  but  not  in  the  second ;  for  the  insured 
would  contribute  in  twenty  years  total  premiums  of  £4979  after 
deduction  of  income  tax,  but  the  policy  would  return  him  only 
£5400,  or  a  profit!  over  his  contributions  of  £421.  The  insured 
would  have  made  a  far  better  bargain  by  taking  what  is  known 
as  a  "  non-profit  "  policy  ;  that  is,  a  policy  which  does  not  share 
in  the  profits.  Necessarily  the  premium  for  this  is  lower  than 
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TABLE   SHOWING  THE  WORKING  OF  AN  ENDOWMENT  POLICY 
AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

Age  35.    Amount  of  policy,  £5000. 

Plan  of  policy. — Twenty-year  Endowment  Assurance,  viz.,  pay  able  at  age  55  or 

previous  death. 

£     s.    d. 

Annual  premium  for  twenty  years  .         .         .     257  14    2 
Income  tax  Is.  in  the  £ .        .        .  .      12  17    8 


Net  annual  premium    . 


244  16    6 


WOEKING  OP  POLICY. 
A. — At  death  of  insured  before  age  55. 


At  end  of  Year. 

The  Company  will 
pay 

In  return  for  Premiums 
paid  of 

Return  over  Cost. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3          ... 

5,225 

734 

4,491 

5           ... 

5,475 

1,224 

4,251 

10          ... 

5,995 

2,448 

3,547 

15           ... 

6,565 

3,672 

2,893 

19          ... 

6,865 

4,652 

2,213 

B. — In  event  of  surrender  before  age  55  the  Company  will  grant 


At  end  of  Year. 

A  Paid-up  Policy  of 

Or  a  Cash  Surrender 
Value  of 

In  return  for  Premiums 
paid  of 

3          ... 

£ 

975* 

£ 
366 

£ 

734 

5          ... 

1,725* 

707 

1,224 

10          ... 

3,495* 

1,546 

2,448 

15          ... 

5,315* 

2,583 

3,672 

19 

6,615* 

3,425 

4,652 

*  This  policy  is  payable  at  age  55  or  previous  death. 


C. — If  the  insurer  lives  to  age  55, 

The  Company  will  pay  (including  bonus) 
In  return  for  premiums  paid  of     .         . 

Return  over  cost  . 


£ 

7,190 f 
4,896 


2,294 


t  This  sum  is  equal  to  a  return  of  all  premiums  paid,  less  income  tax,  with  compound  interest 
at  the  rate  of  Si  per  cent. 
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that  of  the  with-profit  plan.  A  policy  of  £5000  of  this  character 
would  cost  only  £218  15s.  per  annum,  or  £207  16s.  3d.  after  the 
deduction  of  income  tax.  The  insured,  therefore,  will  con- 
tribute total  premiums  of  £4156  in  twenty  years,  for  which  the 
office  guarantees  to  return  him  £5000,  or  a  profit  over  premiums 
paid  of  £844.  Again,  if  the  insured  applied  the  same  amount  of 
premium  to  purchase  a  non-profit  policy,  as  the  office  showing 
the  minimum  result  charges  for  a  with-profit  policy,  that  is 
£248  19s.  Id.  (deducting  income  tax),  he  would  be  given  a  con- 
tract for  £6000.  Not  only  would  he  immediately  be  covered  for 
£1000  more,  but  at  age  fifty-five  the  policy  maturing  for  £6000 
would  result  in  a  profit  of  £1021  against  the  £421  mentioned. 
The  result  of  the  non-profit  plan  which  is  a  guaranteed  result,  is, 
therefore,  much  the  better ;  but  no  one  acquainted  with  life 
assurance  would  recommend  non-profit  insurance  in  preference 
to  with-profit,  because  the  latter  is  far  more  advantageous  to  the 
insured  in  the  best  companies.  This  non-profit  result,  for 
instance,  does  not  equal  the  result  shown  in  the  illustration.  It 
serves  to  reveal,  however,  the  poverty  of  the  results  of  the  with- 
profit  policies  of  some  offices,  and  shows  that  much  care  should  be 
exercised  in  selection. 

Comparatively  few  know  that  it  is  possible  to  insure  and  make 
a  3  or  a  3£  per  cent,  investment  in  one  transaction.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  offices  now  offering  the  best  terms 
for  endowments  are  those  which  have  not  hitherto  issued  en- 
dowment policies  to  any  great  extent.  An  examination  of  the 
Government  Blue  Books  shows  that  the  bulk  of  the  endowment 
assurances  have  been  issued  by  offices  whose  terms  are  less  attrac- 
tive than  those  quoted  in  my  illustration.  This  must  mean  that 
persons  who  have  already  taken  up  endowments  have  thought  the 
policy  attractive  when  it  offered  but  2  or  2J  per  cent,  return.  It 
is,  therefore,  safe  to  say  that  if  the  better  terms  obtainable  were 
a  matter  of  more  general  knowledge  endowment  assurances  would 
be  still  more  popular. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  further  showing  the  advantages  of  the 
endowment  policy  as  an  investment,  I  would  remind  income-tax 
payers,  that  the  Government  insurance  allows  insurers  in  British 
offices  a  rebate  of  income  tax  upon  the  premiums  paid  for  life 
insurance  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-sixth  of  the  total 
income.  This,  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  in  the  pound  is  a  rate  of 
reduction  well  worth  obtaining.  Investments  in  other  ways  are 
not  eligible  for  the  rebate. 

THBIFT. 

*  All  correspondence  in  connection  with  this  series  of  articles  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Editor  and  marked  "Insurance"  on  the  left-hand 
corner  of  the  envelope. — Ed. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  IN  THE  EIGHTIES 

LAST  month,  in  the  pages  of  this  REVIEW,  I  endeavoured  to 
recall  to  mind  some  of  the  striking  personalities  of  the  House 
of  Lords  during  the  decade  which  closed,  to  use  the  words  with 
which  a  very  learned  writer  lately  commenced  a  very  learned 
book,  "with  the  ninetieth  year  of  the  last  century."  On  the 
present  occasion  I  shall  pass,  in  imagination,  through  the  great 
lobbies  to  the  Commons  House  of  the  same  period,  looking 
especially  for  the  forms  of  those  who  have  now,  in  another  sense 
than  that  in  which  the  term  is  generally  used  among  members  of 
Parliament,  "  gone  to  another  place." 

In  a  survey  of  this  kind  there  is  no  need  to  stand  upon  the  order 
of  one's  choice,  but,  in  thinking  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  of  the 
mundane  "  other  place,"  there  are  some  few  departed  legislators 
whose  appearance  and  characteristics  are  so  familiar  from  repeated 
description  that  from  their  very  prominence  they  will  here  give 
room  to  less  famous,  perhaps,  but  not  necessarily  less  notable 
personalities.  Such  varied  characters — they  cover  the  whole 
scale  of  opinion — as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  do  not  need 
to  be  recalled  to  any  one  of  mature  years  who  takes,  or  has  taken, 
the  least  interest  in  the  politics  of  this  country. 

The  mention  of  the  redoubtable  champion  of  free-thought, 
who,  after  many  repulses,  forced  his  way  into  the  respect  even  of 
the  most  orthodox  of  his  fellow-members  and  erstwhile  determined 
enemies,  brings  to  mind  a  solemn  personage  whose  conscience 
could  never  have  been  reconciled  to  the  presence  of  his  foe  of  so 
many  pitched  battles  in  the  field  of  litigation  as  well  as  across  the 
Parliamentary  bar.  I  have  witnessed  many  striking  incidents  in 
the  Law  Courts,  but  I  doubt  if  anything  more  strange  in  its  way 
has  ever  occurred  than  the  scene  which  was  presented  in  the 
old  courts  at  Westminster,  when  Mr.  C.  Newdegate  Newdegate, 
the  member  for  North  Warwickshire,  was  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  the  repeatedly-elected  of  Northampton,  and  the  re- 
peatedly-rejected of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  action  con- 
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cerning  the  alleged  commission  of  the  offence  of  "  maintenance" 
by  Mr.  Newdegate. 

To  the  member  for  North  Warwickshire,  one  of  that  old 
school  of  English  Churchmen  to  whom  the  mere  presence  even  of 
a  Eoman  Catholic  was  a  cause  of  discomfort,  the  very  sight  of  the 
avowed  atheist  was  an  acute  pain,  but  to  be  subjected  for  hours 
to  his  gaze,  to  his  searching  questions  propounded  in  no  very 
respectful  tone,  and,  bitterest  perhaps  of  all,  to  be  called  to 
account  by  the  judge  for  not  answering  more  clearly  the  inter- 
rogatories of  one  who — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state — seemed  as 
a  loathsome  reptile  to  him,  was  nothing  less  than  agony.  Pigott 
under  Sir  Charles  Kussell,  conscious  of  the  basest  and  meanest 
falsehoods,  probably  did  not  endure  more  at  the  moment  than 
did  Mr.  Newdegate,  strong  in  his  integrity,  and  fighting  the 
battle  of  his  cherished  faith,  under  the  keen  eyes  and  keener 
questionings  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Stooping  over  the  front  of  the 
witness-box,  with  his  hands  grasping  the  woodwork  on  either 
side,  he  moved  his  head  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  with  eyes 
continually  averted  from  his  tormentor,  he  replied  as  far  as 
possible  in  monosyllables,  and  as  if  even  these  were  forced  from 
his  tongue  by  a  strong  effort  of  most  unwilling  will-power,  as  no 
doubt  they  were.  In  the  House  of  Commons  itself  there  was 
not  then,  and  has  not  been  since,  a  more  curious  individuality 
than  Mr.  Newdegate's.  To  see  him  rise  from  his  place  so 
deliberately  that  in  most  cases  some  other  member  had  com- 
menced to  speak  before  he  himself  was  standing  up;  to  see — 
when  he  did  happen  to  be  called  upon  by  the  Speaker — his  great 
red  silk  handkerchief  unfurled  like  a  banner  and  spread  over  the 
back  of  the  seat  in  front,  as  if  to  make  a  special  rostrum  for  his 
own  peculiar  use,  was  strange  enough.  But  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  he  uttered  the  formula,  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  giving 
each  of  the  syllables  a  time  of  far  longer  duration  than  most  men 
would  give  to  the  whole  four,  were  as  peculiar  to  himself  as 
those  in  which  Mr.  Biggar — quaintest  of  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions— paid  the  customary  compliment  of  suggesting  that  every 
utterance  in  the  House  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  Speaker's  ear. 

At  the  time  when  the  affairs  of  South  Africa  were  first  brought 
prominently  before  the  country,  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  was  a 
frequent  figure  in  the  debates,  for  South  African  native  races 
were  his  special  subject  in  politics,  in  spite  of  the  great  interest 
which,  as  an  old  warrior,  he  felt  in  military  questions.  There 
was  never  a  more  earnest  orator,  or  more  sincere  in  every  word  he 
uttered,  but  there  was  no  arrogance  about  him,  nothing  of  that 
conceit  which  in  the  case  of  one  old  member  of  the  same  period 
had  brought  him  into  such  disfavour  with  the  House  that  he  was 
never  allowed  even  to  ask  a  question  without  a  contemptuous 
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murmur  of  impatience  from  all  parts.  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  made 
use  of  a  curious  negative  formula  in  commencing  his  speeches, 
"  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  would  say,  "  I  am  not  one  of  those  "  who 
would  do  this,  that,  or  the  other.  "  Sir  W.  Barttelot  said  he  wa& 
not  one  of  those,"  was  a  safe  thing  for  a  reporter  to  write  in  his 
note-book,  even  before  the  honourable  and  gallant  baronet  had 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak.  He  had  also  a  habit  of  pointing 
with  his  fore-finger  at  some  imaginary  concretion  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  while  his  other  hand,  according  to  a  more 
general  practice  with  orators,  lifted  the  tails  of  the  morning  coat 
— the  "  shooting-jacket,"  as  the  garment  is  still  called  by  tailors — 
which  he  habitually  wore. 

The  recognised  arbiters  of  parliamentary  etiquette  in  the  days 
to  which  I  refer  were  Mr.  William  Bathbone,  who  died  within  the 
present  year,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread,  at  that  time  member 
for  Bedford,  but  who  has  not  sat  in  Parliament  for  some  years 
past.  When  any  question  of  privilege  that  was  a  little  out  of  the 
common,  or  any  difficult  point  of  order  was  under  discussion,  it 
was  rarely  that  a  division  could  be  taken  or  a  motion  accepted 
until  one  or  other,  if  not  both,  of  these  eminent  authorities  had 
been  heard  on  the  subject.  At  the  present  time  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  anyone  who  holds  such  a  dignified  unofficial  position. 
An  almost  invariable  feature  of  the  House  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
L.  L.  Dillwyn,  member  for  Swansea,  who  would  sit  throughout 
a  long  debate  at  the  corner  of  a  bench  below  the  gangway,  with 
his  chin  upon  his  breast,  his  arms  folded,  and  his  legs  crossed,  as 
immovable,  almost,  as  if  he  had  been  a  wax  figure.  Of  the  notable 
members  of  "  the  eighties  "  was  Mr.  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  whose 
early  death  was  so  lately  announced.  He  was  as  anxious  about  the 
Eastern  Question  in  the  Lower  House  as  Lord  Stratheden  in 
11  another  place,"  but  he  regarded  it  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
being  a  warm  apologist  of  the  Ottoman  rule,  and  finding  the 
Turk  so  little  "  unspeakable  "  that  he  rarely  missed  an  opportunity 
of  talking  about  him.  I  never  saw  anyone  so  distressed  at  being 
"  counted  out"  as  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Ellis)  Ashmead-Bartlett  on 
a  certain  night  in  the  days  of  Gladstonian  rule.  He  had  secured 
the  first  place  for  an  evening  sitting,  and  long  before  nine  o'clock 
was  seated  at  the  corner  of  the  front  opposition  bench  below 
the  gangway,  surrounded  by  books — mainly  the  "  blue  "  species — 
and  MSS.  to  such  an  extent  that,  with  his  rather  long  hair, 
he  looked  more  like  a  poet  composing  an  impromptu  sonnet  in 
readiness  of  an  expected  event  than  a  well-prepared  orator.  As. 
soon  as  the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair,  the  orator  arose,  but  before 
he  had  completed  his  first  sentence  some  Irish  member  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  "  not  forty  members  present." 
I  fancy  that,  as  a  matter  of  historical  truth,  there  were  not  even 
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ten  found  serious  enough  in  their  concern  for  the  subject  of  the 
motion  to  attend  in  their  places.  After  the  usual  interval  the 
total  number  of  heads  to  be  counted  being  still  far  less  than  the 
two  score  required,  the  "  House  "  adjourned,  but  not  before  the 
disappointed  politician  had  commenced  with  the  words  "  Mr. 
Speaker" — promptly  capped  with  a  stern  "  Order,  order!  " — what 
would  apparently  have  been  a  plea  that  "  for  this  once  only,"  some 
relaxation  of  the  terrible  rule  might  be  allowed. 

The  chief  parliamentary  authority  on  Art  in  those  days — so  far 
as  the  debates  revealed — was  Mr.  G.  A.  F.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  in 
spite  of  his  habitually  wearing  a  most  unsesthetic  necktie  of  a 
crude  bright  blue,  as  narrow  as  the  tape  on  a  telegraph  instru- 
ment tied  in  a  little  bow  about  the  size  of  those  wherewith 
publishers  are  addicted  to  fastening  the  (imitation)  vellum  covers 
of  bogus  love-letters  and  scraps  of  sentimental  poetry.  He  com- 
bined a  love  of  Old  Masters  with  a  mild  fondness  for  the  Turf, 
and  it  is  remembered  that  on  one  occasion,  on  the  night  before 
the  Derby,  he  came  across  the  floor  of  the  House  and  sat  down 
beside  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  he  insisted  on  showing  his 
"  book  "  for  the  next  day's  events. 

A  most  venerable  man  to  look  at,  and  one  of  the  most 
venerable  in  other  respects,  was  Sir  Kobert  Garden.  He  had  a 
fine,  rugged  face,  a  splendid  "  head  "  of  bushy  white  hair,  and  a 
full  beard  and  moustache  of  the  same  snowy  hue.  His  most 
unusual  speciality  was  being  knocked  down  by  hansom  cabs 
without  very  serious  results.  Sir  Eobert  Garden,  Sir  Eobert 
Fowler  and  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  all  respected  members  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  and  sometime  Lord  Mayors,  as  well  as 
members  of  Parliament,  did  high  credit  to  the  Corporation  of 
London.  Sir  Kobert  Fowler  kept  up  the  good  habit  of  riding 
down  to  Westminster.  On  his  full-bodied  steed,  well-chosen  to 
bear  its  rider's  not  inconsiderable  weight,  he  ambled  along  the 
Embankment,  looking  the  very  picture  of  a  northern  farmer  in 
the  days  of  agricultural  prosperity.  His  "Yaw!  yaw!"  was  as 
familiar  to  the  House  at  that  period  as  is  the  equally  resonant 
"Yah!  yah!"  of  a  gallant  member  at  the  present  time.  Most 
interesting  of  the  veterans,  however,  was  Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers,  the 
"  father "  of  the  House.  He  was  already  bent  and  feeble  in 
his  gait,  sallow  and  worn  in  face,  but  his  mind  was  alert, 
and  he  showed  a  keen  concern  in  all  that  went  on  in  the 
political  world.  Most  imposing  in  appearance,  perhaps,  of 
all  the"  members  was  Sir  Eainald  Knightly,  who  died  Lord 
Knightly  of  Fawsley.  He  looked  the  typical  aristocrat  of  the 
days  of  Wellington.  Mr.  Potter,  the  popular  and  unwieldy 
member  for  Eochdale,  silver-haired,  and  with  round  and  ruddy 
face,  could  not  be  overlooked  by  anyone  gifted  with  normal 
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powers  of  vision.  A  "  character,"  if  there  ever  was  one,  was 
Lord  Henry  Lennox.  He  was  an  elderly  man  in  years,  but  he 
had  found  the  elixir  of  perpetual  youth,  and  there  was  no  more 
jaunty  young  member  in  the  House  than  the  representative  of 
Chichester.  One  of  the  parliamentary  beaux  of  the  time  was 
Captain  O'Shea,  the  member  for  Clare,  who  figured  so  promi- 
nently in  the  affair  of  the  Kilmainham  Treaty  and  the  events 
which  led  to  the  break-up  of  the  Parnellite  party.  His  life  would 
have  afforded  some  fruitful  material  for  a  novelist. 

An  old  member,  who  has  but  lately  left  his  constituency  and 
the  world  together,  was  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  "  the  man  from 
Shropshire,"  with  which  county  his  family  has  so  long  been 
identified.  Church  matters  were  hia  favourite  topic,  and  not 
only  the  religious  aspect  of  Church  life,  but  the  educational,  the 
parochial,  and  also  the  historical  and  architectural,  on  all  of 
which  points  he  was  well-informed  beyond  most  of  those  who 
spoke  or  wrote  about  them.  One  of  the  most  intensely  respect- 
able members — I  use  the  adverb  and  adjective  without  the  least 
shadow  of  disparagement — was  Sir  John  Mowbray,  who  repre- 
sented the  very  flower  of  the  old  school  of  county  member.  A 
man  of  great  local  influence  over  a  large  area  around  his  Berk- 
shire estate,  his  opinions  were  also  of  great  weight  in  Parliament. 
He,  at  any  rate,  did  not  suffer  in  town  the  sad  change  that  came 
over  Mr.  Chevalier's  "  Great  Man  of  Wardle."  His  closely- 
cropped  hair  and  projecting  upper  lip,  and  his  spectacles  falling 
down  over  the  bridge  of  his  prominent  nose,  lent  a  marked 
individuality  to  his  appearance,  especially  in  conjunction  with 
his  habit  of  raising  his  eyebrows  when  speaking,  which,  to  deaf 
people,  sometimes  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  uttering 
scathing  sarcasms,  when  in  reality  he  was  speaking  in  the  kindest 
manner  of  persons  or  measures  of  which  he  highly  approved. 

Yet  another  baronet,  who  was  not  particularly  of  the  "old- 
member  "  type,  was  the  second  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  He  was  pleasant 
to  look  upon,  as  he  sat  on  a  front  bench,  with  his  right  hand 
shading  his  eyes  and  his  left  resting  on  his  crossed  legs.  He  bore 
a  strong  resemblance,  so  it  seemed  to  me,  to  another  successor  to 
a  great  name,  though  its  greatness  was  achieved  in  a  very 
different  field  of  endeavour — Dumas  "  fils."  There  was  the  same 
irrepressible  mass  of  curling  grey  hair  on  either  side  of  the 
parting,  the  same  fine  and  neatly-trimmed  moustache,  and  the 
same  rounded  contour  of  chin  and  cheeks.  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
when  he  addressed  the  House  did  not  make  any  remarkable 
impression,  but  he  spoke  with  directness  and  sincerity,  and  his 
voice,  with  the  suspicion  of  a  lisp,  was  rich  and  agreeable  in  tone. 
He  usually  wore  a  frock-coat  with  a  velvet  collar,  in  the  after- 
noons, but  he  was  not  often  to  be  seen  save  in  evening-dress  after 
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the  dinner  hour.  He  was  unconventional,  however,  in  some 
respects,  and  I  have  seen  him,  on  a  hot  night,  walking  home 
from  the  House,  in  evening  dress,  without  overcoat  or  hat — a  very 
sensible,  but  slightly  unusual  proceeding. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  so  lately  died,  was  one  of  several 
men  who,  after  achieving  high  distinction  in  India,  came  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and,  although  liked  and  respected,  failed 
to  obtain  in  that  curious  assembly  anything  at  all  in  keeping  with 
the  influence  they  had  possessed  among  councillors  and  officials 
in  the  East.  Another  such  Indian  administrator  was  Sir  George 
Campbell,  whose  high  and  rasping  voice  belied  the  kindliness  of 
his  heart.  He  was  the  proposer,  through  the  pages  of  a  review, 
of  a  wondrous  scheme  for  preventing  ill-assorted  marriages,  and 
thus  improving  the  race,  by  compelling  all  intending  brides  and 
bridegrooms  to  submit  themselves  for  vivd  voce  examination  and 
visual  inspection  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  some  duly  qualified 
and  authorised  Government  official  under  the  Chancellor's  control. 
It  was  in  some  ways  a  beautiful  idea,  but  its  adoption,  if  in  any 
degree  practicable,  would  have  produced  a  terrible  revolution  in 
the  social  life  of  the  country.  Noble  specimens  of  human  intelli- 
gence and  strength  might  result  from  the  unions  of  mental 
culture  and  physical  perfection,  of  poets  with  dairymaids — if 
there  were  any  left  of  either  class — of  lady  wranglers  with 
champion  "half-backs."  But  the  suffering  that  would  be  en- 
tailed on  young  love  by  the  possible  or  probable  refusal  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  allow  the  union  of  hands  and  hearts  to  come 
to  fruition  would  be  appalling.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  his 
'  Cashel  Byron's  Profession,'  has  dealt  with  some  aspects  of  the 
matter  in  a  most  entertaining  fashion. 

Another  "Sir  George"  in  the  House  of  those  days  was  Sir 
George  Eliot,  once  a  pit-boy,  who,  by  his  own  unaided  exertions, 
made  a  large  fortune  and  long  represented  his  county  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  did  not  smother  up  his  history ;  indeed,  he  was  more 
proud  of  his  origin  than  of  anything  else  in  his  career,  and  the 
pick  with  which,  as  a  lad,  he  had  hewn  coal  in  the  depths  of  those 
mines  which  he  afterwards  owned  was,  it  was  said,  a  treasured  orna- 
ment of  his  house,  though  not,  like  the  spade  of  Wordsworth's 
"Wilkinson,  agriculturist,"  displayed  above  the  mantelpiece. 
And  yet  one  other  Sir  George  was  the  old  warrior  whose  surname 
was  Balfour.  He  was  not,  externally,  an  amiable  personality. 
His  large  bald  cranium,  his  pointed  nose  with  a  Roman  curve, 
and  his  bushy  eyebrows  and  profuse  whiskers  of  that  Dundreary 
shape  which,  at  the  present  day,  is  still  affected  by  one  public 
man  of  distinction,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
visitors  to  the  House,  and  when  he  spoke  his  croaking  voice  got 
on  the  nerves  of  new  members,  who  soon  learned,  by  frequent 
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experience,  to  tolerate  its  harsh  vibrations.  He  was  one  of  the 
large  family  that  may  be  supposed  to  trace  its  descent  from  King 
Henry  L,  of  whom,  as  every  school-child  knows,  it  is  recorded 
that  after  a  tragic  event  in  his  life  "he  never  smiled  again."  In 
Sir  George  Balfour's  case  one  fancied  that  the  "again"  would 
have  been  inappropriate.  A  very  serious  person  also  was 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  by  profession  a  brewer,  and  in  public  life  the 
ardent  advocate  of  woman's  suffrage  and  the  unsparing  critic  of 
those  unhappy  worldlings  who  lapsed,  even  by  a  millimetre,  from 
the  high-grade  standard  of  purity  which  he  advocated  on  every 
opportunity.  In  appearance  he  was  rather  like  the  typical 
Brother  Jonathan.  Long,  dark  hair,  parted  in  the  middle  and 
falling  over  his  coat-collar,  a  "  nanny-goat "  beard,  adorning  a 
thin,  yellowish  face,  combined  to  produce  this  impression. 
Probably  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  Parliament  about  that  time 
was  the  member  for  Stockport,  Mr.  Louis  Jennings,  who  com- 
bined Yankee  shrewdness  with  English  common  sense  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  He  was  an  incisive  speaker,  as  well  as 
writer,  and  those  who  engaged  in  duels  with  him  usually  received 
many  more  pricks  from  his  rapier  than  they  could  give  in  return. 

No  one  of  those  bygone  members  had  a  more  dignified  notion 
of  what  was  due  to  his  own  consequence  than  Mr.,  afterwards 
Sir  Charles  Lewis.  He  rarely  spoke  without  introducing  some 
grievance  into  his  oration,  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
strictly  accurate  to  say,  without  appearing  to  feel  some  personal 
grievance.  He  suffered  much,  undoubtedly,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Home  Kule  Irishmen,  who  would  have  worried  him  less  had  he 
shown  less  resentment  at  their  sneers.  To  look  at,  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  a  prosperous  bank  director,  of  some  modern 
representative  of  the  type  to  which  old  Mr.  Osborne,  in  '  Vanity 
Fair,'  belonged.  Round  head,  smooth  hair,  and  mutton-chop 
whiskers,  neat  frock  coat  and  striped  trousers,  small,  black  bow 
necktie,  all  were  appropriate  to  such  a  character,  but  the  coping- 
stone — in  writing  of  an  Irishman  one  need  not  sort  out  one's 
metaphors — to  the  model  was  supplied  by  the  large  expanse  of 
white  waistcoat  and  the  massive  gold  watchchain  which  hung 
across  it.  If  he  resembled  a  banker,  it  was  one  who  would  never 
stoop  to  familiarity  with  his  subordinates,  or  deal  with  them  in 
any  save  the  most  cold  and  formal  manner. 

But  it  is  time  to  end  these  glimpses  of  the  departed,  if  only 
because  the  limit  of  space  allowed  by  the  Editor  for  their 
appearance  has  now  been  reached.  Men  may  come  and  men 
may  go  at  Westminster,  but  politics  go  on  for  ever  and  ever. 

W.  H.  HELM. 
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THAT  eminent  authority  on  our  fishes,  and,  for  that  matter,  on 
those  of  anyone  else,  Mr.  G.  A.  Boulenger,  has,  from  the  distin- 
guished seclusion  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  Cromwell 
Road,  pronounced  the  bass  of  our  seas  to  belong  to  a  different 
family  from  that  which  claims  the  perch  of  our  rivers.  Specific  and 
even  generic  distinction  the  least  scientific  of  us  had  long  assigned 
to  it,  and  even  as  to  its  family  Mr.  Boulenger  is  no  doubt  abso- 
lutely correct.  Still,  if  one  views  the  bass  from  the  sporting 
rather  than  from  the  ichthyological  standpoint,  it  will  soon  be 
evident  that  such  comparative  characters  as  a  slight  discrepancy  in 
the  matter  of  fin  rays,  while  doubtless  pregnant  of  meaning  to  the 
student  of  anatomy,  do  not  appreciably  affect  the  behaviour  of  a 
fish  in  either  taking  the  hook  or  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  it. 

To  the  angler,  then,  the  nice  discrimination  of  the  laboratory 
notwithstanding,  the  bass  is  virtually  a  sea-perch.  He  has  less 
variety  of  colour,  being  almost  wholly  silver  and  lacking  his  fresh- 
water prototype's  striking  contrasts  of  red  and  green  and  gold ; 
he  is  somewhat  less  "  hog-backed,"  having  in  fact  a  more  graceful, 
boatlike  outline.  His  appetite  is  in  some  respects  different,  nor 
are  his  habits  particularly  like  those  of  the  perch,  for,  whereas 
the  latter  is  a  confirmed  dweller  in  fresh  water,  not  even  existing 
with  comfort  in  the  brackish  mixture  of  our  estuaries  (though 
taken  in  the  Baltic  many  miles  from  land),  the  bass  seems  equally 
at  home  a  dozen  miles  from  the  beach  or  a  dozen  more,  inland, 
from  the  sea.  It  is  not  one  of  those  fishes  which,  like  the  salmon 
and  shad,  must  necessarily  repair  to  fresh  water  to  deposit  their 
spawn ;  none  the  less  it  makes  its  appearance  year  after  year,  and 
at  approximately  the  same  season,  in  a  number  of  our  south 
coast  rivers,  some  of  the  larger  fish  apparently  remaining  in  the 
fresh  water  throughout  the  summer,  but  the  vast  majority  going 
down  to  the  sea  with  each  ebbing  tide  and  returning  anon  to  the 
river  with  the  flood.  Like  the  perch,  the  bass  is  a  shoaling,  or 
gregarious  fish,  and  also  like  the  perch  it  is  endowed  in  a  high 
degree  with  the  predatory  instinct.  The  interest  of  their 
anatomical  affinities  for  the  angler  begins  and  ends  in  the  prickly 
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dorsal  fin,  which  stands  out  from  the  ridge  of  the  back  with  a 
noli  me  tangere  assertiveness  that  should  carry  conviction  to  the 
most  careless. 

Leaving  aside  this  threatening  back  fin,  which  is  after  all  a 
menace  only  to  the  incautious,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bass 
unites  in  itself  some  qualities  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  angler's 
designs.  Its  preference  for  spending  a  few  hours  of  each  summer's 
day  in  the  calm  unfretted  waters  of  Devon  rivers  brings  it  within 
reach  of  anglers  willing  to  wound  game  sea-fish  and  yet  afraid  to 
strike,  otherwise  addicted  to  sea-sickness  or  shy  of  the  risks  and 
uncertainties  attaching  to  cruising  at  sea  in  small  open  boats. 
The  British  climate  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  like  Caesar's  wife, 
even  in  the  summer  of  Coronation  year,  and  those  who  lightly 
step  on  board  of  small  craft  for  an  absence  of  several  hours  on  an 
open  coast  must  be  endowed  with  either  good  tarpaulins  or  cetacean 
hides  and  lungs.  One  of  the  exploded  dreams  of  our  ignorant 
childhood  is  that  it  should  be  impossible  to  take  cold  from  sea 
water.  This  may  have  been  the  case  with  those  apocryphal 
"  hard  "  folks  of  a  generation  or  two  back,  but  I  recollect  (and  my 
friends  do  not  regard  me  as  precisely  ethereal  of  constitution)  once 
losing  my  voice  for  three  days  after  a  night  aboard  a  pilchard 
boat,  and  indeed  I  know  only  one  sport  more  associated  than 
fishing  with  colds  and  suchlike  afflictions,  and  that  is  otter- 
hunting. 

There  is  therefore  much  to  be  said  for  a  sea-fish,  the  boldest 
moreover  of  all  the  fishes  on  our  coasts,  which  comes  of  its  own 
accord  into  our  estuaries,  and  even  some  distance  into  the  tidal 
reaches  and  takes  a  bait  there  as  readily  as  in  the  open  sea.  There 
is,  as  already  mentioned,  no  question  of  spawning,  and  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  has  not  therefore  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everyone  who  knows  nothing  about  it,  that  the  bass  does  not  feed 
in  fresh  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  bass  come  into  our  rivers 
absolutely  ravenous  some  days,  though  on  other  occasions,  it  is 
true,  nothing  will  induce  them  to  touch  a  bait.  As  people  who  do 
not  fish  are,  however,  agreed  that  the  chief  charm  of  angling  lies 
in  its  uncertainty — a  paradox  for  which  personally  I  have  no 
stomach,  but  which  finds  favour  in  respectable  circles — this 
capricious  abstinence  on  the  part  of  one  whom  I  would  fain  name 
the  King  of  Sea  Fish  will  not  lower  his  prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  regard  a  large  bag  as  detrimental  to  true  sport.  Frankly, 
this  is  a  psychological  condition  which  is  beyond  my  grasp,  for  I 
go  fishing  to  catch  fish,  the  more  (so  they  are.  of  good  dimensions 
and  taken  in  sporting  fashion)  the  merrier.  At  any  rate,  I  can 
promise  those  who  have  yet  to  make  his  acquaintance  that  the 
bass  is  not  likely  to  win  their  contempt  by  over  much  of  familiarity. 
"When  one  has  studied  him  somewhat  closely,  under  a  variety  of 
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conditions  and  in  half  a  dozen  seas,  for  about  fifteen  years,  he 
remains  as  great  a  mystery  to  the  end  of  the  story  as  he  was  to 
the  novice.  It  is  easy  to  dogmatise  ;  there  are  both  editors  and 
readers  who  measure  the  soundness  of  an  authority  by  the 
insistence  of  his  dogma,  and  take  every  confession  of  doubt  as  also 
a  confession  of  weakness.  Well,  the  risk  must  be  run ;  and  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  describe  the  bass  as,  not  even  with  the 
exception  of  the  also  crafty  grey  mullet,  the  most  puzzling  fish  in 
our  seas. 

His  credentials  to  the  angler  go  beyond  the  aforementioned 
habit  of  entering  many  of  our  rivers  with  each  tide.  That  in 
itself  would  be  of  little  use  for  purposes  of  sport  if  the  fish  were 
sullen  in  manner,  secretive,  sporadic.  On  the  contrary,  the  bass, 
particularly  those  of  smaller  size,  congregate  in  vast  shoals,  and 
I  have  watched  half  a  dozen  companies  journey  up  such  a  river 
as  the  Teign  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  each  "  school,"  as  the 
fishermen  call  the  shoals,  being  heralded  by  mewing  gulls,  ready 
to  snatch  up  the  young  sand-eels  and  rocklings  which  the  bass 
drive  to  the  surface. 

Besides  being  thus  easily  located,  the  bass  in  our  rivers  are 
almost  always  hungry,  though  there  is  the  above-mentioned 
sprinkling  of  bad  days  to  whet  the  angling  taste  for  better  to 
come,  days  on  which  there  is  no  sign  of  fish  in  the  water  or  birds 
in  the  air,  days  on  which  the  angler  hopes  for  that  he  sees  not, 
and  usually  brings  his  angling  to  an  early  termination  and  hies 
him  back  to  tea  or  breakfast  or  whatever  meal  may  wait  his 
pleasure.  The  fact  is  that  the  bass  in  feeding  mood  is  a  sociable, 
glad  fish,  which  sports  freely  at  the  surface ;  if  you  cannot  see 
your  bass,  you  cannot  catch  it,  at  any  rate  in  rivers.  In  the 
open  sea,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  fish  must  be  sought  with  other 
overtures,  the  case  is  different,  and  I  remember  often  taking  a 
good  bass  or  two  outside  on  days  when  not  a  fish  was  playing  at 
the  surface. 

What,  however,  must  recommend  the  bass  to  its  captor  more 
than  all  its  other  qualifications,  is  the  undoubted  zest  with  which 
it  fights  for  dear  life  when  hooked.  If  the  perch,  with  which  I 
have  compared  it,  shows  on  occasion  somewhat  more  of  wariness 
before  taking  the  plunge,  it  displays  no  more  dogged  courage  or 
fertile  resource  in  getting  out  of  the  penalties  of  rashness.  The 
bass  looks,  and  is,  a  fighter.  Once  the  hook  is  fast  in  its  gristly 
jaw,  once  the  firm  mouth  is  set  in  resistance,  and  the  back  fin  goes 
up  with  a  defiant  click,  then  the  angler,  if  his  tackle  is  as  fine  as  it 
should  be,  will  find  all  his  skill  taxed  to  save  a  bass  of  five  pounds 
or  more  on  a  trout  rod.  Other  fishes,  if  we  may  believe  anglers 
(who  are  popularly  accounted  a  little  less  trustworthy  than  horse- 
dealers),  vary  according  to  circumstances  in  their  dash  for  liberty, 
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and  there  seem  to  be  days  on  which  trout  or  pike  show  very  little 
fight  when  hooked.  The  fish  may  be  out  of  condition ;  the 
fisherman  may  be  summary  in  his  conduct  of  operations;  the 
weather  or  water  may  be  against  prolonged  hostilities ;  at  any 
rate,  be  the  reason  what  it  may,  capitulation  seems  now  and  then 
sometimes  almost  immediate  on  the  part  of  almost  every  fish 
which  tempts  the  angler's  skill.  I  never  knew  this  apathy  in  the 
bass.  Very  small  bass,  no  doubt,  surrender  unconditionally  as 
soon  as  they  are  hooked,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  very  small  bass  take  the 
angler's  fly  or  bait.  But  a  bass  of  three  or  four  pounds — and 
they  are  taken  up  to  ten  or  twelve — may  be  relied  on  to  show 
good  sport  when  hooked,  though,  seeing  that  it  will  always,  of 
course,  be  a  case  of  the  finer  the  tackle  the  better  the  sport,  some- 
thing lies  with  the  angler  himself. 

If  a  man  is  fishing  for  the  market,  then  let  him  by  all  means 
use  tackle  as  stout  as  is  consistent  with  hoodwinking  the  fish  and 
make  sure  of  each  one  hooked.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  fishing 
for  sport,  then  let  him  have  his  tackle  only  just  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  largest  fish  he  is  likely  to  catch  with  careful  play.  A  bass 
weighing  a  pound  will  give  a  good  sportsman  more  pleasure  in  the 
catching  when  taken  on  a  light  trout  rod  and  single  gut  than  a 
ten-pound  fish  taken  on  a  hand-line  with  stout  hooks.  This  is 
a  distinction  that  is  not,  I  am  persuaded  (and  have  in  vain  tried 
to  persuade  others)  made  enough  of  in  those  increasingly  popular 
sea-fishing  competitions,  wherein  skill  is  publicly  rewarded  with 
silver  pots  and  pans.  These  go  to  the  biggest  or  the  most  fish 
without  reference  to  the  tackle  on  which  they  are  taken,  beyond, 
perhaps,  a  condition  as  to  the  use  of  rods  instead  of  handlines, 
and  to  a  maximum  number  of  hooks.  These  conditions  are,  how- 
ever, quite  useless  in  the  interests  of  sport.  There  are  sea-rods 
built  like  quarterstaves,  and  as  to  penalising  the  use  of  more  than 
two  or  three  hooks,  why,  in  the  case  of  these  same  river  bass,  any 
angler  using  more  than  one  bait,  and  that  at  the  extremity  of  his 
line,  would  inevitably  scare  the  fish  and  go  without  a  single  bite. 
As  I  have  personally  never  taken  part  in  a  fishing  competition  of 
any  kind,  and  as,  if  the  prophecy  be  not  over-bold,  I  never  shall, 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  voted  more  correct  on  my  part  to  abstain 
from  criticism.  Still,  whatever  be  the  ethics  of  these  cup-hunts, 
they  may  as  well,  if  countenanced  at  all,  be  conducted  on  the 
most  sporting  lines,  and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  no  marine 
competition  has  yet  been  devised,  either  by  the  British  Sea 
Anglers'  Society  at  Deal,  or  in  the  promised  south  coast  angling 
carnival  at  Hastings,  with  very  light  tackle  as  a  condition  of 
candidature. 

The  bass,   then,   lends  itself  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
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angler.  I  have  compared  it  with  the  perch ;  and  is  there,  indeed, 
any  manner  of  taking  the  perch  that  will  not  also  apply  to  the 
bass  ?  The  fly-fisher  may  take  perch  if  he  works  his  "  Alexandra  " 
or  " Dusty  Miller"  very  wet;  so  also  can  he  take  the  bass.  He 
will  not,  it  is  true,  take  the  larger  bass  by  this  means,  but  I  never 
yet  heard  of  really  large  perch  being  habitually  taken  on  the  fly. 
Fishing  with  live  minnows  at  weirs  and  locks  is  a  favourite  style 
with  the  Thames  perch  fisherman.  If  we  substitute  the  living 
sand-eel  for  the  minnow,  we  may  get  much  the  same  sport  with 
the  bass.  And  so  with  legering,  float-fishing,  paternostering,  the 
bass  is  as  negotiable  as  the  perch.  The  latter  takes  the  brandling 
(a  most  unclean  worm)  not  more  eagerly  than  the  bass  will  on 
occasion  seize  the  rag-worm.  Both  fish  take  spinning  baits, 
either  natural  or  artificial.  The  only  marked  difference  that  I 
can  call  to  mind  is  that  the  bass  keeps  itself,  specifically  though 
not  individually,  more  to  itself.  You  may  often  take  perch  in 
company  with  small  roach  and  gudgeon,  and  a  rare  nuisance  the 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  fish  sometimes  prove  with  the  very 
light  tackle  used  for  the  smaller  fish ;  but  it  is  quite  the  exception 
to  take  bass  unless  actually  fishing  for  them,  though  now  and 
again  I  have  taken  a  small  bass  at  the  surface  when  whiffing  for 
pollack  or  mackerel,  or  a  larger  one  on  the  ground  when  fishing 
in  deep  water  for  bream. 

In  admitting  these  points  of  resemblance,  however,  between 
the  two  fishes,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  are  necessarily 
taken  for  preference  by  identical  methods,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
other  styles  of  fishing  have  arisen,  no  doubt  to  accommodate 
special  circumstances,  and  the  bass  fisher  has  a  technique  of  his 
own,  much  of  which  would  be  Greek  to  any  unacquainted  with 
that  particular  branch  of  angling.  Drifting  for  bass  in  rivers,  for 
instance,  is  the  most  artistic  and  productive  style  of  catching 
them,  and  it  is  after  all  in  rivers  that  the  capture  of  the  two  fish 
may  be  more  properly  compared.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
sea,  off  pier  heads,  that  paternostering  is  most  effective  with  bass. 
In  rivers,  where  the  water  is  often  clear  and  comparatively 
shallow,  this  method  would  be  too  coarse.  Drifting  for  bass, 
again,  differs  essentially  from  either  drifting  for  pilchards  or 
driftlining  for  pollack.  Drifting,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
driving  for  pilchards  is  a  form  of  netting,  in  which  the  vessel  and 
her  nets  drift  together  with  the  tide.  Driftlining  for  pollack  is 
practised  from  a  boat  anchored  in  the  tideway,  the  line  and  hooks 
only  being  allowed  to  drift  in  the  way  of  the  fish.  In  drifting  for 
bass,  however,  the  boat  itself  drifts  with  the  prevailing  current, 
only  care  is  taken,  by  the  careful  use  of  the  paddles,  that  it  shall 
not  travel  as  rapidly  as  the  hooks,  which,  steadied  by  the  addition 
of  a  light  lead,  move  in  front.  The  object  of  this  is  that  the  baits 
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shall  go  over  the  ground  before  it  has  been  disturbed  by  even  the 
shadow  of  the  boat  and  its  occupants,  and  I  sometimes  send  my 
messenger  ahead  in  this  way  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  front  of 
my  boat.  Some  little  care  and  knowledge  are,  however,  requisite 
in  playing  and  killing  fish  with  so  much  line  out  in  a  stream  that 
sometimes  goes,  particularly  between  the  piles  of  a  certain  bridge 
that  I  fish  under,  like  a  mill-race. 

Large  and  small  bass  behave  in  two  different  ways  when 
taking  the  hook,  and  the  same  might  probably  be  said  of  most  of 
the  angler's  fish  in  fresh  or  salt.  Small  bass,  which  jump  clear 
of  the  water  before  they  are  hooked  (though  never  after),  nibble 
at  the  bait  and  come  twice  or  three  times  if  missed  at  the  first 
strike.  The  large  fish,  on  the  other  hand,  which  do  not  leap, 
but  merely  turn  in  the  water  like  great  lazy  carp,  take  the  bait 
away  with  a  steady  run,  and  the  rod  top  bends  to  the  water's 
edge  and  even  below  the  surface,  and  the  winch  cries  Murder ! 
Such  a  fish,  weighing  perhaps  five  or  six  pounds,  will  take  no 
denial  for  the  first  few  moments,  though  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  the  bass  holds  out  so  long  as,  from  all  accounts,  some 
other  fishes  of  similar  weight.  A  fish  weighing  just  over  six 
pounds,  which  I  caught  on  a  trout  rod  in  the  swiftest  part  of  the 
river  and  at  the  strongest  stage  of  the  rising  tide,  kept  me  busy 
just  twenty  minutes,  and  that  is  an  exceptional  time,  attributable 
to  the  condition  of  the  water.  In  the  open  sea,  out  by  the  Ness, 
I  should  bring  such  a  fish  to  book  on  the  same  tackle  in  about  ten 
minutes^  for  it  would  have  neither  strong  tide  in  its  favour  nor 
even  the  floating  clumps  of  weed  thrown  out  by  the  salmon  nets 
and  often  highly  prejudicial  to  sport  in  the  narrower  reaches  of 
the  river,  where  they  not  only  smother  the  bait,  but  also  envelop 
bass  already  hooked  and  put  an  immense  additional  strain  on  the 
tackle.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bass  is  such  a 
realist  that  it  will  not  touch  a  sand-eel  with  so  much  as  half  an 
inch  of  weed  dangling  from  the  hook  in  its  lip,  and  the  presence 
of  weed  in  the  river  so  gets  on  the  angler's  nerves  that  whenever 
a  couple  of  minutes  pass  without  a  bite  he  must  needs  reel  in  all 
his  line  and  examine  the  bait,  often  indeed  to  find  it  free  of  the 
looked-for  impediment. 

Such  is  the  most  attractive  method  of  taking  the  bass  in  fresh 
water,  and  it  cannot  easily  be  likened  to  any  of  the  popular  styles 
of  perch  fishing.  Down  in  the  open  sea,  however,  or  even  along- 
side the  lower  quays,  where  there  is  more  salt  than  fresh,  the 
modes  of  capture  approximate.  A  light  paternoster  baited  with 
small  ragworms  may  often  be  used  with  effect  at  half  tide  beside 
weed-covered  piles,  where  the  bass  come  in  to  rout  and  forage  for 
small  shrimps,  though,  curiously  enough,  I  never  knew  the 
shrimps  themselves  to  be  of  much  use  as  bait  in  such  situations. 
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Again,  float  tackle  is  most  killing  at  times  from  a  pier  head, 
though  the  bait,  either  a  red  and  white  mussel  or  a  thin  strip 
of  mackerel  or  fresh  herring,  is  unlike  anything  in  vogue  for  the 
perch. 

As  for  fly-fishing,  well,  if  the  truth  be  confessed,  it  is  rather 
a  "fancy  "  way  of  catching  bass;  but  then  I  understand,  though 
not  from  personal  experience,  that  it  is  not  much  more  reliable, 
save  under  rare  conditions  of  weather  and  water,  for  the  taking 
of  perch.  The  smaller  individuals  of  either  kind  will,  no  doubt, 
take  a  fly  worked  well  under  the  surface  just  where  they  are 
rising.  The  fly  can  hardly  represent  to  them  a  winged  creature, 
because  I  never  saw  bass  at  any  rate  feeding  on  winged  creatures. 
No  ;  it  is  to  them  as  the  other  small  animals  escaping  around, 
one  of  a  host  of  frightened  brit.  A  couple  of  feathers  silvered 
with  air  bubbles  and  drawn  in  a  series  of  jerks  and  twists  through 
the  water  can  be  no  bad  imitation  of  a  small  fish  when  predatory 
and  hungry  bass  break  their  fast  at  dawn,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
wet  fly  does  its  best  work.  The  dry  fly  I  never  yet  saw  worked 
for  bass,  and  probably  never  shall,  unless  the  bass  are  harboured 
and  bodily  turned  into  dry  fly  water. 

This  may  at  any  rate  be  claimed  for  the  bass,  whether  or  not 
the  comparison  here  instituted  between  it  and  the  perch  should 
stand  a  closer  examination,  that  it  affords  sport  to  the  angler  at 
the  threshold  of  the  river  and  sea.  Its  pursuit  combines  in  a 
measure  the  delights,  without  the  drawbacks,  of  both  coast  and 
inland  fishing.  The  bass-fisher  gets  the  invigorating  air  of  the 
sea  without  its  uncouth  tossing;  the  peace  and  stillness  of  the 
river  without  the  sometimes  enervating  heat  of  its  upper  reaches. 
In  the  bass  he  has  a  fish  that,  if  it  lacks  the  leaping  powers  of 
the  game  fish  of  rivers,  is  at  least  the  equal,  if  not  indeed  the 
superior,  of  any  of  the  coarse  fish,  as  well  as  of  the  perch  and 
pike. 

He  has  a  fish  moreover  that  is  not  the  constant  prey  of  those 
who  net  for  the  market,  and  this  is  a  consideration  in  these  days 
of  depletion  by  trawlers.  Now  and  again  a  small  sean  is  shot 
around  a  particularly  tempting  shoal  of  bass,  but  these  are  the 
booty  of  off  days  only.  In  the  ordinary  way,  those  who  fish  for 
their  living  gladly  leave  such  unappreciated  spoils  to  him  who 
angles  merely  to  pass  the  time. 

F.  G.  AFLALO. 
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/THE   WEB    OF   EMPIRE '• 

APART  from  the  knowledge  that  '  The  Web  of  Empire * 
constitutes  the  authorised  account  of  the  Imperial  tour  of  their 
Royal  Hignesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Diary 
of  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace  has  a  special  fascination  for 
anyone  who  has  travelled  over  the  same  country,  or  traversed 
the  same  seas.  Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  many  incidents 
of  this  unique  journey,  which  at  every  turn  awaken  thought  and 
quicken  sentiment,  it  is  delightful  to  revisit  in  so  charming  a 
manner  peoples  and  climes  that  some  of  us  remember  before 
the  Empire  had  advanced  to  the  position  it  occupies  to-day. 

To  say  that  the  book  surpasses  the  high  expectations  that  were 
formed  of  it  is  but  giving  the  author  his  bare  due.  To  write  down 
for  personal  reference  afterwards  the  events  which  occur  from  day 
to  day,  during  a  tour  lasting  over  seven  months  may  be  no  very 
difficult  task,  even  if  it  requires  the  exercise  of  certain  descrip- 
tive faculties,  but  to  produce  in  book  form  a  diary  that  is  at  once 
a  faithful  account  of  all  that  happened  en  route,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  present  the  matter  in  a  way  which  rivets  the  attention 
of  the  experienced  traveller,  is  a  very  different  thing.  To  accom- 
plish this  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  a  trained  literary  mind, 
but  the  writer  must  be  a  close  observer,  and  possess  in  a  rare 
degree  considerable  critical  faculty.  Again,  the  man  who 
chronicles  his  own  travels  may  paint  them  as  he  likes,  and  if 
by  the  aid  of  fiction  he  is  able  to  produce  a  result  that  pleases, 
and  a  book  that  sells,  all  is  well,  and  author  and  public  are  alike 
satisfied.  In  '  The  Web  of  Empire '  the  position  was  not  thus. 
Accuracy,  both  as  regards  facts  and  impressions,  was  most 
important,  for  the  story  to  be  told  was  the  story  of  a  royal  progress  ; 
to  stand  for  all  time  and  bear  the  scrutiny  of  readers  all  over  the 
world,  many  of  whom  had  themselves  taken  part  in  the  functions 
recorded.  To  say  then  as  everyone  must  say  that  Sir  Donald 
Mackenzie  Wallace  has  given  us  a  truly  human  document  is  there- 

*  «  The  Web  of  Empire.'  A  Diary  of  the  Imperial  tour  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  in  1901.  By  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie 
Wallace,  K.C.I.E.,  K.C.V.O.,  Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  his  Royal  Highness 
during  the  tour.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ld.,  1  vol.,  price  21s.  net, 
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fore  no  mean  praise.  There  is  no  stodginess  about  the  narrative, 
no  compilation  of  statistics  or  vain  repetitions  that  so  often  weary 
even  a  willing  reader,  and  mar  a  well-written  volume.  All  is  as 
it  should  be ;  bright,  attractive,  and  yet  dignified,  and  absolutely 
correct.  Here  and  there  the  record  is  varied  by  useful  explanations, 
which  enable  one  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  intricate  problems 
that  surround  the  common  life  of  the  different  communities 
inhabiting  the  King's  dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  in  detail  the  various  sections  into 
which  the  Diary  is  conveniently  divided.  That  is  not  the  province 
of  a  reviewer,  but  I  should  like  to  mention  a  few  of  the  salient 
features  of  this  most  interesting  work.  First  one  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  note  that  the  author,  in  telling  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  does  not  forget  "the  beginnings,"  his  allusion  to  the 
inception  of  the  tour  serving  to  remind  us  of  the  very  great 
personal  sacrifice  made  by  the  King  and  Queen  in  their  deter- 
mination to  carry  out,  and  even  to  extend,  the  promise  made  by 
our  late  beloved  Sovereign  to  the  colonial  people.  Of  primary 
importance  is  the  opening  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
by  the  Heir-Apparent,  and  the  account  of  this  historical  event 
and  the  general  rejoicings  at  Melbourne  enable  us  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  fervour  which  animated  the  populace  of 
Australia  on  that  auspicious  occasion.  Very  opportune,  too,  are 
the  remarks  based,  Sir  Donald  tells  us,  on  "  conversations  with 
leading  representatives  of  the  commercial  world  in  the  capital 
city  of  Victoria,"  forming  as  they  do  a  supplementary  chapter  to 
the  famous  speech  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Guildhall,  when 
he  bade  Great  Britain  "wake  up"  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own 
against  foreign  competition.  Nor  does  Sir  Donald  omit  the  fact 
that  "  each  of  the  Australian  States  has  its  own  railway  gauge," 
although  he  hesitates  to  apply  the  statement  to  show  that  in  the 
event  of  any  sudden  mobilisation  of  the  local  forces  of  Australia 
this  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  State  Governments  in  the  past 
may  be  most  prejudicial  to  efficiency. 

Passing  from  Australia  to  New  Zealand,  a  life-like  picture  is 
presented  of  the  Maoris  and  their  country,  while  the  work  of  the 
"Young  Maori  Party,"  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
another  portion  of  the  Eeview,*  is  not  forgotten.  All  who  have 
visited  the  Maori  country  will  recognise  in  "  Sophia "  an  old 
friend,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  more  fortunate 
than  her  companion,  she  survived  the  fearful  earthquake  which 
lost  to  the  world  the  pink  and  white  terraces  of  New  Zealand, 
and  was  able  to  act  as  guide  to  the  Royal  party.  I  miss  in  this 
part  of  the  Diary  any  reference  to  the  habit  of  family  bathing,  but 
presume  that  every  Maori  was  dressed  "  in  review  order  "  and  the 

*  See  post,  ?.  670. 
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family  bath,  taken  perhaps  as  usual  in  the  open,  was  over  before  the 
arrival  of  the  distinguished  visitors.  The  Seddon  fever  seems  to 
have  been  well  abroad  during  these  eventful  days,  and  the  phrase 
"  volcanic  "activity,"  which  Sir  Donald  applies  to  the  New  Zealand 
Premier,  is  appropriate  alike  to  the  place  and  the  individual. 

Not  the  least  happy  augury  for  the  future  was  the  eagerness 
shown  by  all  classes  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  do  honour 
to  the  illustrious  guests,  and  touching  indeed  is  the  case  of  the 
two  little  brothers,  aged  respectively  eleven  and  nine,  who  tramped 
all  the  way  from  Invercargil,  on  the  South  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  But  let  Sir  Donald 
tell  his  own  tale. 

Without  any  preparation  they  started  off  one  morning  under  pretence  of 
going  to  school,  and  followed  the  line  of  railway,  which  they  knew  led  to 
Dunedin.  The  first  night  they  slept  under  the  lee  of  a  haystack,  the  next  in  a 
ditch,  and  the  third  in  a  railway  truck  at  Dunedin  goods  station.  All  the  way 
they  had  -been  living  on  turnips,  and  when  they  could  no  longer  be  got  the 
pangs  of  hunger  made  them  give  themselves  up  to  the  police.  The  authorities 
treated  them  kindly,  supplying  them  with  food  and  sending  them  to  the 
hospital  to  have  their  lacerated  feet  dressed.  What  was  much  more  important 
for  them,  they*  were  provided  with  seats  from  which  they  could  get  a  good 
view  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  there  was  probably  no  one  half  so  happy  in 
that  great  festive  crowd  as  those  two  young  scapegraces  who  had  caused  their 
parents  many  anxious  hours  by  their  mysterious  disappearance  from  home. 

From  New  Zealand  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  went 
back  to  Australia,  calling  at  Tasmania,  "  the  land  of  apples,"  by 
the  way.  After  seeing  the  beautifully  situated  city  of  Adelaide  and 
admiring  its  picturesque  surroundings,  the  ship's  head  was  turned 
towards  Western  Australia,  It  was  intended  to  take  the  Ophir 
into  the  new  harbour  at  Freemantle,  on  which  so  much  money  has 
been  spent  and  so  great  an  amount  of  labour  expended,  but,  as 
usual,  there  was  a  gale  off  the  Leeuwin  and  a  course  was  steered 
for  Albany*  Leaving  Australia  at  the  end  of  July  the  travellers 
reached  the  Crown  colony  of  Mauritius  in  the  best  season  of  the 
year,  whence  a  short  sea  journey  brought  them  to  Durban.  The 
stay  in  South  Africa  is  not  less  ably  told  than  the  sojourn  in 
Australasia,  but  although  Sir  Donald  is  silent  on  the  question,  the 
continuance  of  the  war  must,  I  fear,  have  interfered  with  the  visit. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  Canada,  where  the 
Eoyal  party  spent  their  time  much  in  the  same  way  as  at  the 
Antipodes.  Sir  Donald's  diary  is  naturally  full  of  the  Canadian- 
Pacific  Eailway,  "  one  of  the  greatest  railway  enterprises  in  the 
world."  And  this  portion  of  the  book  forms  a  veritable  guide  to 
the  part  of  Canada  traversed  by  that  great  Imperial  movement  of 
private  commercial  enterprise  which  owes  so  much  to  the  brain 
and  forethought  of  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mr.  Reid,  the  benefactor 
of  Newfoundland.  Instead  of  Maoris  there  were  Indians  to  see, 
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and  if  their  habits  are  somewhat  more  primitive  their  country  is 

no  less  interesting  than  Maoriland.     Canada  to  Newfoundland  is 

but  "  a  stone's  throw,"  and  before  turning  homewards  across  the 

Atlantic  a  day  or  so  was  spent  at  St.  John's,  and  the  sights  of 

the  oldest  self-governing  colony  seen  as  far  as  time  would  permit. 

So  much  for  the  tour  in  its  social  and  topographical  aspects, 

but  there  is  one  point  about  the  diary  which  in  Imperial  import 

overrides  all  others.    I  allude  to  the  speeches  of  the  Prince  of 

Wales.     Here  we  have  them  for  the  first  time  collected  together 

in  an  authoritative  way.     The  marvellous  grasp  of  subjects  these 

royal  utterances   show  give  some  idea  of  the  task  which  the 

Prince    of    Wales    was    called    upon    to    perform,    and    there 

can    be  no  doubt  that  these  statesmanlike    utterances  played 

an  important  part  in  the  success  of  the  tour.     Sentiment  and 

statecraft  are  judiciously  mingled,  and  everywhere  the  Prince 

spoke  he  left  behind  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  memories 

of  his  hearers.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  read   Sir  Donald's  diary 

without  seeing  the  very  great  physical  efforts  which  the  Prince 

and  Princess  of  Wales  must  have  made  to  allow  of  their  getting 

through  the  very  full  programmes  which  everywhere  met  them. 

In  season  and  out  of  season  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  ever  ready 

to  do  her  share  and  take  her  place,  and  the  diary  does  not  fail  to 

indicate  the  support  she  gave  her  royal  husband  on  every  occasion. 

Scarce  wonder  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  loved  her  with 

undying  affection,  or  that  she  is  remembered  with   a  memory 

which  will  live  for  generations  to  come. 

In  reviewing  the  diary  we  must  not  forget  the  "  et  ceteras," 
without  which  the  author's  work  would  have  lost  much  of  its 
charm.  And  first  on  the  list  one  must  place  the  illustrations  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Martino  and  Mr.  Sydney  Hall ;  the  sketches  of 
these  artists  have  been  most  artistically  reproduced,  and  greatly 
help  to  explain  the  text.  Then  there  is  the  get-up  of  the 
volume.  No  royal  book  has  been  produced  in  a  more  royal 
manner.  Binding,  printing,  paper,  and  size,  everything  is 
superbly  done.  In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  volume  within  the  grasp 
of  every  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  will  not  be  lost.  The  teaching 
of  British  history  is  sadly  neglected  in  our  public  schools.  Sir 
Donald's  diary  is  history  up-to-date,  and  what  could  be  more 
useful  to  students,  irrespective  of  class  or  sex,  than  to  give  them 
the  chance  of  making  close  acquaintance  with  the  Imperial  tour 
of  their  Koyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  ? 
All  who  wish  to  know  more  about  that  great  inheritance  which  is 
ours  should  beg,  borrow  or  buy  a  copy  of  the  '  Web  of  Empire.' 

THE  EDITOE. 
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The  Maoris  have  held  a  great  meeting  at  Papawai  in  Wairarapa  district, 
North  Island,  at  which  the  principal  tribes  were  represented.  The  chiefs 
delivered  orations  expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
native  race  by  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Premier.  They  hoped  that  their  "  great 
father,"  the  King,  and  then:  "  white  mother,"  the  Queen,  would  accept  through 
Mr.  Seddon  their  addresses  in  token  of  their  devotion  loyalty,  and  love.  None 
' would  rejoice  more  than  they  on  the  Coronation  Day. 

Mr.  Seddon  announced  that  the  Maoris  have  practically  handed  in  trust  to 
the  Government  through  their  councils  over  one  million  acres  of  land.  The 
proceeds  of  the  rent  of  this  will  go  to  the  native  owners,  while  an  impetus  will 
be  given  to  settlement.  In  parts  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  whites  Maori 
and  European  will  be  settled  on  the  land,  living  together  in  amity.  The 
Premier  stated  that  the  policy  of  trusting  the  natives  and  treating  them 
generously  was  bearing  good  fruit.  Native  troubles  were  unknown,  and  the 
Maoris  were  on  the  increase.  Mr.  Seddon  added  that  Maori  Volunteer  corps 
were  to  be  formed,  and  that  in  less  than  six  months  there  would  be  six 
thousand  Mounted  Maori  infantry.  A  better  fighting  force  the  King  would 
not  have  within  the  Empire, — (Renter's  telegram,  dated  Wellington,  April  1th.) 

THE  natives  of  New  Zealand  possess  stronger  claims  upon  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  Englishmen  than  any  other  of  the 
•aboriginal  races  with  which  we  have  come  into  contact  in  the  far 
outposts  of  the  Empire.  They  are,  both  mentally  and  physically, 
the  finest  of  all  the  Polynesian  races.  In  the  Maori  Wars  we 
learned  to  respect  equally  the"  chivalrous  courage  of  the  natives 
who  fought  against  us,  and  the  devoted  loyalty  of  the  natives  who 
fought  with  us.  Their  quick  intelligence,  their  droll  humour, 
their  vivid  imagination,  command  our  admiration  when  we  read 
their  poetical  legends  or  behold  their  quaintly  beautiful  carving. 
Their  social  charm  conciliates  our  prejudice  against  their  colour, 
and  those  of  us  who  know  them  best,  like  them,  as  Desdemona 
would  say,  "  to  live  with  them." 

New  Zealanders  have  for  many  years  past  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  aboriginal  population  as  doomed  to  ultimate  extinc- 
tion. Each  successive  census  showed  their  numbers  to  be  steadily 
diminishing ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  in  a  few  generations  more,  they 
would  share  the  fate  of  the  Tasmanian  Blacks.  The  results  of 
the  census  which  has  just  been  taken,  however, -tell  us,  for  the 
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first  time  since  a  numbering  of  the  Maori  people  was  attempted, 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase,  instead  of  a  decrease  in 
the  native  population.  Between  1881,  when  the  first  reliable 
enumeration  was  made,  and  1896,  their  numbers  fell  from  44,097 
to  39,854 — a  decrease  of  4,243  souls  in  fifteen  years.  In  the  five 
years  ending  1901  there  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  an  increase 
of  3,228.*  The  actual  figures  for  the  censuses  so  far  taken  are  : — 

1857.         1881.        1886.        1891.        1896.        1901. 

56  ,*000*          44^097          4l7969          41  ,"993          39^854          427851 

It  would  be  rash  to  infer  that  a  turning-point  has  been 
reached,  and  that  the  remnant  of  the  race,  having  adapted  them- 
selves more  completely  to  the  new  civilisation,  will  now  increase 
and  multiply.  But  the  figures  at  least  justify  hope;  they  will 
give  to  the  Maoris  themselves  new  courage  ;  and  will  be  hailed  as 
a  happy  omen  of  ultimate  success  by  the  young  patriots  who  have 
been  working  so  strenuously  for  the  amelioration  of  their  race. 
The  Maoris  themselves  had  come  to  regard  their  extermination  as 
inevitable.  "  The  Maori  is  going  to  his  doom — dying  of  a  broken 
heart " — such  was  the  verdict  uttered  a  few  years  ago,  by  one  of 
the  most  sympathetic  students  of  the  Maori  problem  upon  the 
fate  of  his  own  people. 

The  Maori  feels  himself  worsted  in  the  unequal  conflict  with 
the  forces  of  a  highly  organised  civilisation ;  he  is  confronted  with 
a  new  social  system,  the  spirit  of  which  he  only  dimly  under- 
stands; he  is  baffled  by  the  definite  dogmas  of  a  new  religion 
which,  with  his  own  vague  mysticism,  he  but  faintly  apprehends ; 
he  sees  his  old  ideals  slipping  away  from  him  and  acquires  only 
the  vices  of  the  race  that  has  conquered  him;  and  he  foresees 
with  the  instinctive  pessimism  of  a  highly  imaginative  tempera- 
ment, his  posterity  dying  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Yet  in  spite 
of  these  presages  of  gloom  there  arose  among  them  a  new  hope. 
Out  of  the  realisation  of  their  own  despair  sprang  a  strong 
patriotic  effort  to  avert  the  fate  that  seemed  to  threaten  their 
race.  Not  a  spasmodic,  convulsive  struggle,  but  an  organised 
and  sustained  movement  towards  amelioration — a  movement  that 
has  been  in  existence  now  some  six  or  seven  years,  is  maintained 
with  unflagging  zeal,  is  spreading  through  both  islands,  and  has 
at  length  achieved  a  tangible  measure  of  success  in  procuring  the 
passing  of  social  legislation  of  an  important  character. 

The  organisation  started  among  the  Maoris  themselves ;  its 
leaders  are  young  Maori  philanthropists;  and  except  in  endeavours 
to  influence  legislation,  they  have  worked  independently  of  Euro- 
pean guidance  or  European  help  for  the  salvation  of  their  own 
people.  As  a  movement  from  within  for  social  amelioration,  the 

*  Rough  estimate,  and  probably  excessive. 
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organisation  promoted  by  the  "Young  Maori  Party  "  is  probably 
unique  in  the  history  of  aboriginal  peoples.  To  understand  the 
aims  and  methods  of  this  organisation,  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  which  the  Maori 
race  finds  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  in  the  numbers  and  vitality  of  the 
race  may  be  stated  briefly  to  be :  the  prevalence  of  social  vice ; 
the  disregard  of  sanitation ;  and  unfavourable  economic  conditions. 
The  Communistic  life  in  a  Maori  village  deprives  the  people  of 
the  privacy  and  decencies  of  home  life.  Marriages  among  them 
are  usually  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the  parties  on  tribal  or 
agrarian  considerations  alone;  nothing  corresponding  to  our 
courtship  precedes  the  marriage,  and  mutual  affection  plays  no 
necessary  part  in  it.  Desertion  and  adultery  are  naturally  common ; 
a  large  majority  of  Maori  children  are  born  in  moepuku  or  con- 
cubinage ;  consanguineous  alliances  are  frequent ;  and  sexual 
immorality  is  rife.  The  natural  result  of  all  this  is  that  an 
exceptionally  small  proportion  of  Maori  children  survive  infancy. 

Disregard  for  sanitary  laws  is  an  even  more  potent  cause  of 
decadence.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  long  before  the 
Europeans  came,  the  natives  had  been  diminishing  in  numbers, 
owing  to  the  internecine  strife  in  which  they  were  perpetually 
engaged.  But  on  the  arrival  of  the  paJceha  the  decrease  became 
even  more  rapid.  The  substitution  of  the  tupara — musket — for 
the  taiaha — spear — meant  not  merely  a  greater  proportionate 
slaughter  in  their  tribal  wars;  but  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
their  healthy  hill-forts  for  stockades  built  on  the  lowlands  near 
their  cultivations. 

Captain  Cook  found  the  Maori  hill-forts  superior  in  matters  of 
sanitation  to  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe  in  his  day.  But  in  the 
new  Kaingas  for  which  they  gradually  abandoned  their  pas,  the 
most  rudimentary  laws  of  health  were  disregarded.  The  ordinary 
Maori  living  houses  are  nurseries  of  disease.  Low-roofed,  barn- 
like  structures,  they  are  seldom  more  than  eight  to  ten  feet  high 
from  ground  to  ridge-pole ;  there  is  but  one  door,  only  high  enough 
to  admit  a  man  in  a  stooping  posture,  and  beside  this  a  square 
aperture  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  window  and  chimney. 
Inside  this  edifice,  huddled  on  flax  mats  and  unwholesome  straw, 
parents  and  children,  pigs  and  dogs,  wage  unequal  war  against 
the  pest  of  vermin. 

Weather-board  cottages  are  now  replacing  the  Wharepuni. 
But  in  the  matter  of  clothing,  and  care  of  their  persons,  the 
natives  continue  to  exhibit  a  reckless  disregard  for  health.  The 
evil  is  aggravated  by  occasional  spasmodic  indulgence  in  the 
comforts  of  civilisation.  A  sale  of  land  furnishes  the  family  with 
ready  money  ;  they  attire  themselves  in  European  clothing ;  they 
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sleep  for  a  while  in  European  beds;  they  live  for  a  time  on 
European  food.  When  the  money  is  spent  they  return  to  the 
Wharepuni  and  the  pigs ;  when  the  clothes  are  worn  out,  they 
again  don  the  ragged  blanket  and  the  tattered  flax-mat.  With  a 
constitution  thus  rendered  more  susceptible  to  external  influences 
they  fall  a  ready  prey  to  disease.  The  labours  of  the  missionaries 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  eradicating  belief  in  the  powers  of  their 
own  priests  and  medicine  men ;  and  the  charms  and  incantations 
of  the  tohungas  are  a  poor  substitute  for  medical  science  and 
skilled  nursing  in  combating  the  ravages  of  asthma  and  con- 
sumption. 

The  social  economy  of  the  Maori  may  be  summed  up  as 
"  happy- go-luckyism."  In  money  matters  he  is  utterly  improvi- 
dent, it  is  either  a  feast  or  a  famine  with  him.  He  invariably 
anticipates  his  land-rents  before  they  are  due,  and  squanders  his 
wages  before  they  are  earned.  An  inveterate  gambler,  he  is 
passionately  fond  of  horse-racing.  Even  in  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  "  King  Country  "  there  is  a  racecourse  outside  every 
village.  With  such  proclivities  the  Maori  naturally  finds  it  hard 
to  hold  his  own  against  his  white  competitors.  The  communistic 
ownership  which  still  obtains  is  a  detriment  to  individual  effort, 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  success  of  agricultural  and  pastoral 
pursuits.  All  through  the  "  King  Country,"  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Wanganui  Eiver,  some  years  ago  I  observed  costly  farm 
machinery  or  flax-milling  plant  rusting  to  decay,  overgrown  with 
fern  and  lichen.  Purchased  as  the  result  of  some  spasmodic  out- 
burst of  communal  enthusiasm,  the  villagers  soon  tired  of  the 
costly  toy ;  and  what  was  everyone's  property  was  on  one's  care. 
There  are  cows  in  every  Kaluga;  but  it  rarely  occurs  to  their 
communal  owners  to  milk  them.  These  are  the  evils  that  beset 
the  path  of  the  Maori,  and  it  is  to  the  removal  of  these  that  the 
efforts  of  the  reformers  are  directed. 

"  The  Young  Maori  Party  "  first  took  shape  in  1891,  when 
about  twenty  past  students  of  the  Te  Ante  Maori  College  met,  and 
formed  a  body  which  they  named  somewhat  pretentiously,  "  An 
Association  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the  Maori 
Kace."  The  association  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  the  drink 
traffic  among  the  Maoris,  the  abolition  of  injurious  customs, 
the  dissemination  and  application  of  sanitary  knowledge,  and 
generally,  the  elevation  of  their  social  life.  The  would-be 
reformers  were  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  but  they  were  youug, 
inexperienced,  and  over- sanguine.  The  members  went  on  tour 
among  the  settlements  of  their  various  tribes  preaching  their 
propaganda.  Their  efforts  were  met  on  every  side  with  opposition, 
discouragement,  and  even  contempt;  and  their  association  soon 
ceased,  as  such,  to  exist.  But  the  movement  was  not  to  prove 
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fruitless ;  it  had  given  birth  to  an  idea ;  and  that  idea  at  length 
developed  into  a  scheme  planned  on  more  practical  lines,  and 
formulated  with  less  ambitious  pretensions. 

This  was  the  formation,  in  1896,  of  the  Te  Aute  College 
Students'  Association.  Te  Aute  College  is  a  secondary  school  for 
Maori  boys  situated  in  the  North  Island.  Founded  some  twenty 
years  ago,  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  secondary  schools  in 
the  Colony — whether  Maori  or  English.  Many  of  its  students 
matriculate  and  proceed  to  the  University;  several  have  been 
ordained  clergymen  ;  one  has  qualified  for  the  medical  profession  ; 
others  are  engaged  in  law  offices,  or  hold  posts  in  the  civil 
service ;  and  one  of  them,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Association, 
Mr.  Apirama  Turupu  Ngata,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  has  attained  the 
highest  academic  honours  yet  won  by  any  of  his  race.  But  the 
school  aims  at  something  much  more  important  than  success  in 
scholarship ;  it  takes  for  its  object  the  moral  and  social  elevation 
of  the  race,  and  as  a  centre  from  which  "  sweetness  and  light "  is 
slowly  but  surely  spreading  among  the  Maori  people,  it  is,  in  the 
wide  mediaeval  sense  of  the  term,  a  Maori  "  University." 

This,  then,  is  the  home  and  centre  of  "The  Young  Maori 
Party."  But  the  Students'  Association  extends  its  activities  to  all 
parts  of  the  colony,  irrespective  of  tribe  or  locality.  Once  a  year 
the  members  meet  in  a  general  conference  to  report  on  their  work, 
and  to  discuss  essays  on  Maori  sociology  by  Maori  writers.  These 
already  constitute  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  question,  and  have  done  much  to  educate  public  opinion,  both 
native  and  European,  on  the  needs  of  the  race.  The  titles  of  the 
following  essays  read  before  the  first  three  conferences  may  be 
cited  as  indicating  the  scope,  aims  and  work  of  the  Association  : 
"  A  Model  Pa,"  "  The  Employment  of  Maori  Boys  on  leaving 
School,"  "  Maori  Girls  and  Nursing,"  "  Maori  Population 
Statistics,"  "The  History  of  the  Maori  Church,"  "Courtship 
and  Marriage  among  the  Maoris,"  "  A  Plea  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Maori  People." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Association  is 
merely  a  debating  society.  Many  of  the  members  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  work  of  practical  reform,  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  have  unselfishly  sacrificed  professional  careers  of  high 
promise ;  others  spend  their  vacations  only  in  the  work.  They  go 
from  pa  to  pa  instructing  and  exhorting.  With  a  thoroughly 
practical  grasp  of  the  problem  before  them,  they  preach  cleanli- 
ness and  godliness  "  in  the  order  named."  Where  they  can,  they 
get  the  villagers  to  set  up  committees  of  health ;  they  wage 
unceasing  war  upon  the  tohungas  and  their  professed  powers  of 
witchcraft ;  and  they  endeavour  to  procure  the  training  of  Maori 
nurses  and  Maori  doctors.  They  find  employment  for  Maori  boys 
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leaving  school ;  and  have  set  up  Maori  "  Labour  Bureaus  "  for  the 
establishment  of  Native  Technical  Schools,  and  seek  to  instruct 
the  Maoris  in  the  principles  of  farming.  They  realise  that  if  the 
Maoris  are  to  survive  the  competition  with  the  new  industrial 
civilisation — they  must  work ;  that  if  their  education  is  to  be  of 
permanent  benefit — they  must  work.  "  The  gospel  of  work," 
writes  Mr.  Apirana  Ngata  with  impressive  earnestness,  "  is  final, 
absolute ;  there  is  no  alternative  for  us  but  to  accept  it.  For  if 
the  Maori  people  do  not  accept  it,  and  that  soon,  it  will  die  off 
from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

In  almost  every  district  the  enumerators  report  greater  activity 
in  industrial  and  agricultural  pursuits ;  social  life  in  most  of  the 
settlements  shows  marked  improvement,  and  most  significant  is 
the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  healthy  children  to  total  popula- 
tion is  higher  than  at  any  time  previous.  The  individualisation 
of  land  titles,  and  the  consequent  breakdown  of  the  communistic 
system  of  ownership,  is  followed  by  the  growth  of  stronger 
independent  effort ;  for  the  Maori,  at  least,  in  these  degenerate 
days,  is  constitutionally  indolent,  and  needs,  even  more  than  his 
white  neighbour,  the  "magic  of  property"  to  make  him  "  turn 
sand  into  gold." 

The  policy  adopted  towards  the  Maoris  by  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand,  apart  from  those  "  blunders  worse  than  a  crime  " 
that  resulted  in  the  war,  has  been  consistently  marked  at  least  by 
honesty  of  intention,  and  the  present  administration  compares 
more  than  favourably  with  its  predecessors  in  this  respect.  The 
inclusion  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  James  Carroll,  as  "  Minister 
representing  the  Maori  Race,"  an  able,  well-educated  half-caste,  is 
an  earnest  of  a  desire  to  legislate  well  and  wisely  for  the  natives, 
while  the  passing  of  "  The  Maori  Councils  Act,"  has  encouraged 
the  Maoris,  as  the  preamble  has  it,  "  in  their  laudable  desire  for 
some  simple  machinery  of  local  self-government  in  matters  of  local 
concernment  or  relating  to  their  social  economy."  This  Act  is  so 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  " platform"  of  the  Young  Maori 
Party  that  its  enactment  may  fairly  be  claimed  as  a  result  of  the 
agitation  set  on  foot  by  them.  Under  its  provisions  the  colony  is 
divided  into  "  Maori  districts ;  "  and  in  each  a  "  Maori  Council " 
may  be  elected  by  the  natives  on  a  Parliamentary  franchise.  The 
Government  appoints  a  stipendiary  magistrate  or  other  agent  to 
be  "  official  member"  of  each  Council,  in  addition  to  the  elected 
native  members,  who  are  to  be  not  less  than  six  or  more  than 
twelve  in  number.  The  councils  are  to  formulate  plans  and 
report  to  the  Government  on  social  and  domestic  matters,  the 
suppression  of  injurious  customs,  and  the  promotion  of  education ; 
and  they  are  to  collect  and  tabulate  statistics  relating  to  health 
and  the  causes  of  death;  the  movement  of  population;  consan- 
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guineous  connections  and  their  effects  ;  employment  of  natives  in 
agriculture  or  industries.  But  in  addition  to  these  advisory 
powers,  the  Councils  are  also  authorised  to  frame  bye-laws  and  to 
enforce  them  by  fines. 

Their  jurisdiction  covers  the  following  matters  :  the  health  of 
the  pa ;  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  and  sly  grog-selling ;  of 
smoking  by  children,  and  of  gambling  in  saloons ;  regulating  the 
tohungas  and  punishing  by  fine  those  who  practice  on  the  credulity 
of  the  Maori  people  in  the  pretended  cure  of  disease ;  the  regis- 
tration of  dogs  and  collection  of  the  dog-tax  (for  more  than  a 
generation  the  most  serious  grievance  against  the  Pakeha) ;  the 
branding  of  cattle  and  the  protection  of  eel -weirs,  oyster-beds  and 
pipi-groTm&s ;  the  preservation  of  burial-places,  and  the  creation 
of  reserves  for  recreation  and  village  sports.  The  councils  are 
constituted  boards  of  health  for  their  respective_districts,  and  may 
appoint  registrars  of  births  and  marriages  and  enforce  the  main- 
tenance of  illegitimate  children.  They  are  empowered  to  strike 
rates  and  levy  fines  ;  and  the  native  minister  may  subsidise,  £  for 
£  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue,  any  works  of  public  utility 
approved  by  him. 

The  activities  of  the  Young  Maori  Party  extend,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  to  every  part  of  the  colony,  independent  of 
tribe  or  locality.     And  the  movement  towards  unity  is  year  by 
year  gaining  ground  among  the  natives,  Kotahitanga,  they  call  it, 
national  "  One-ness."     The  old  tribal  enmities  still  exist.     The 
Ngatiporou  have  not  forgotten  the  raids  of  the  Ngapuhi;   the 
WaiJcato  tribes  are  still  regarded  with  lingering  dislike  by  their 
ancient  rivals.    But  the  old  grudges  grow  weaker  year  by  year  ; 
for  civilisation  presses  with  the  same  relentless  force  on  all  the 
race,  irrespective  of  tribe  or  hapu.     Though  the  movement  may 
owe  its  origin  to  a  patched-up  peace  in  the  face  of  political  exi- 
gencies, it  represents  an  underlying  conception  of  the  fusion  of 
the  tribes  and  the  obliteration  of  old  jealousies.     Should  it  result 
in  the  growth  of  a  genuine  national  sentiment,  the  movement  is 
pregnant  with  possibilities  for  the  Maori.     The  social  isolation  of 
the  hapus  has  led  to  stagnation  and  poverty  of  blood ;  the  Kotahi- 
tanga will  result  in  intercommunication  and  conjugal  alliances 
that  may  restore   the  languishing  vitality  of  the  race.     Their 
political  isolation  has  led  to  waste  of  effort  and  ineffectual  agita- 
tion ;  the  Kotahitanga  will  erect  them  into  a  political  unit  able 
to  speak  with  one  voice  and  act  with  one  will.     The  Kotahitanga 
is  a  new  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  Maori  problem.     It  may 
enable  the  race  to  snatch  from  the  new  civilisation  something  of 
its  buoyancy,  and  to  float  on  the  eddying  current  that  threatened 
to  engulf  it. 

0.  T.  J.  ALPEBS. 
CHBISTCHURCH,  NEW  ZEALAND. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THE  one  great  influence  in  the  markets  during  the  past  month 
has  of  course  been  the  termination  of  hostilities  by  the  conclusion 
of  peace  on  June  1st.  The  money  market  still  remains  heavily 
indebted  to  the  Bank,  but  it  has  now  begun  to  make  progress  in 
clearing  off  the  liability,  and  discount  rates  are  gradually  declining. 
As  is  frequently  the  case  when  some  favourable  event  has  been 
long  expected,  the  announcement  of  peace  had  the  very  opposite 
effect  on  the  South  African  mining  market  at  all  events,  to  what 
many  had  expected.  Instead  of  a  rush  to  buy  securities  there  was 
a  scramble  to  be  first  to  secure  profits,  with  the  result  that  all 
South  African  mining  shares  declined  in  price,  and  the  market  is 
only  just  beginning  to  recover  steadiness.  Gilt-edged  stocks  were 
not  so  much  affected,  Consols  going  off  momentarily  and  quickly 
recovering  ;  the  quotation  at  97  is  now  at  about  the  highest  point 
recently  touched,  while  as  compared  with  last  month  there  is  a 
fairly  general  advance  in  Colonial  Government  issues. 

Indian  sterling  stocks  have  kept  quite  steady,  allowing  for  the 
deduction  of  the  quarter's  interest.  The  Secretary  of  State  is 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

INDIA. 

3J  %  Stock  (t)      ... 

63,314,232 

1931 

109£ 

3 

Quarterly. 

3   %      „      (t)      ... 
2J%      „    Inscribed  (t) 

45,835,354 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 

101* 
90 

2£f 
2}£ 

ii 

3J  %  Rupee  Paper    .     . 
»    1854-5 

Bx.  7,180,280 
Ex.  13,  348,  530 

•• 

65 
65* 

all* 
3ft* 

Various  dates. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 

3   f      „          „    1896-7 

Rx.  1,567,090 

1916 

56* 

3fr 

30  June—  30  Deo. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


.Rupee  taken  at  1*.  4d. 


inviting  tenders  for  a  3J  per  cent,  rupee  loan  of  150  lakhs,  for 
which  applications  must  be  made  in  India  by  July  9th,  and  in  the 

*  The  tabular  matter  In  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stooks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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present  favourable  condition  of  the  market  the  loan  will  no  doubt 
be  readily  subscribed.  All  the  most  important  Indian  railway 
reports  for  the  December  half  year  have  now  been  issued,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central  India  they 
make  a  favourable  comparison  with  the  corresponding  six  months 
of  1900.  In  several  cases  the  volume  of  merchandise  traffic  was 
smaller  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  food-stuffs  had  no  longer  to 
be  carried  in  large  quantities  to  the  famine  districts,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  exports  of  hides  and  skins  owing  to  the  killing  of 
cattle  for  want  of  food  during  the  famine,  were  much  smaller; 
and  the  recovery  from  the  effects  of  famine  had  not  made  sufficient 


INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
btock. 

! 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3J  %  +  Jth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  
Do.  Shares       

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
1,000,000 
150,000 
250,000 

3 

5 
5 
5 

4 

100 
100 
5 
100 
10 

96 
133 
5i 
1084 
10 

1 

p 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  1%+ith  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  0.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2J  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 
net  earnings  / 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

$ 

3J 

*a 

100 
100 
100 

100 

108 
163 
1074 

114 

4 

8Hf 
34 

3H 

East  Indian  "  A,"  arm.  cap.  g.  4%  +  £\ 
sur.  profits  (t)     / 

2,634,522 

5& 

100 

134 

4iV 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  /  deb.  red  (t)  

3,915,477 
1,435,650 
3,500,000 

*£ 
44 
3 

100 
100 
100 

144 
97£ 

3| 
3i 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits  t} 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t) 
Do.  do.  4f  %  (t)      

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
3,000,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

4 
3i§ 
P 

4| 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

127 
107 
108 
141 
131 

8& 

*a 

3f 

3H 

Do.  do.  44  %  (t)      

500,000 

4 

100 

123£ 

4l 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 
South  Behar,  Limited     

2,000,000 
1,153,900 
200,000 
379,980 

5 
34 

H 

100 
100 
100 
100 

128J 
98J 
137J 
99 

x  5 

SA 

3ii 

South  Indian  44  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  

425,000 
1,000,000 

$ 

100 
100 

139 

118 

3i* 
SA 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3£  %  &  1  of  profits 
Do.  4  °/  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195,100 

5 
4 

100 
100 

108A 
111 

f 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  34  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese,  guar.  L,     . 
Do,  5  %  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

*i 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

105 
101 
83 
106 

1 

<fe 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    / 

40,000 

10 

20 

40 

5 

40,000 

10 

124 

25J 

5 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
The  yield  given  makes  no  allowance  for  extinction  of  capital. 
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progress  for  the  resumption  of  exports  or  produce  on  the  usual 
scale.  Passenger  traffic  showed  a  general  improvement  during 
the  half  year,  the  plague  restrictions  having  been  largely  removed, 
thus  permitting  attendance  at  big  religious  festivals,  the  travelling 
to  which  forms  quite  a  feature  of  Indian  railway  traffic  ;  while  an 
interesting  paragraph  in  one  report  is  to  the  effect  that  marriage 
festivals,  which  also  induce  a  considerable  amount  of  travel,  were 
much  more  numerous  than  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  whole 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-  \     Guaran- 
colonialj      teed  by 
4%    „              Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

104 
104 

8| 

3& 

11  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %    „            Britain. 

1,700,000 

i9ia 

108 

8 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %      „       Ins.  Stook 

4,G9.3,700\ 
7,COD,300/ 

1904-8t 

/  103 
\  103 

3&} 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduoed  Bonds   . 
4  %        „      Ins.  Stook 

2,20),321\ 
4,233,815/ 

1910 

/  107 
\  107 

3&     \ 
3i    / 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3}  %  1884  Ins.  Stook  . 

4,605,400 

1909-34* 

102 

3| 

1  June—  1  Deo. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stook  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stook  (t) 

3,499,900 
10,101,321 

1909-35* 
1938 

108 
104 

a 

23 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

2*%      „              „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

90 

2±f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stook  . 

1,324,760 

1941 

93 

8& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA, 

5  %  Debentures    .     .  l 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

109 
116J 

? 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

3*1 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

92 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

1,199,100 

1904-6 

102J 

*A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3%  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,881,305 

1937 

93 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

103 

BH 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stook      .     .     .       / 

1,440,000 

permanent 

92 

Bi 

}l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

109 

8* 

1 

Ottawa  6  %  Bonds 

92,400 

1904 

102J 

Mr 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Quebec  4  %Debs.  . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stook 

385,000 
334,084 

1923 
drawings 

104 
97 

31 
3tf 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20 

112 

H 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt. 

300,910 
611,776 

1922-28f 
1913 

104 
102 

W 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3|  %  Bonds    . 

999,644 

1929 

99 

3& 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonda 

121,200 

1931 

103 

8 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

104 

3tl 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

106 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

33  t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.* 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS,   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
pei- 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

+ 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     . 

$05,000,000 

5 

$100 

139 

35 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£6,155,000 

4 

100 

108 

3ii 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

115 

3is 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .      . 

£11,574,606 

4 

100 

116 

3i« 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

14 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference        .      . 

£3,420,000 

5 

M 

106 

4f 

Do.  5  %  2nd       ,. 

£2,530,000 

4 

91 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „       . 

£7,168,055 

nil 

ii 

40 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£5,219,794 

4 

102 

3| 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .      , 

£4,270,375 

5 

ibo 

137J 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£10,393,960 

4 

100 

110 

3li 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

60,000 

10 

$200 

516 

3| 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

68 

4A 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$-50 

4 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

51s.  6d. 

1 

38 

7j| 

Hudson's  Bay     ... 

100,000 

15s, 

13 

27 

ot 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

5 

i| 

7i 

Do.  new    

25,000 

gi 

3 

2 

9! 

British  Columbia  Electric  \0rd. 

20,000 

4 

10 

*** 

Railway  )  Pref  . 

120,000 

5 

10 

10* 
j.\j 

5 

Indian  railway  stocks  have  in  consequence  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  from  investors,  and  market  values  are  substantially 
higher  than  a  month  ago. 

The  Imperial  sentiment  has  certainly  received  a  fresh  impetus 
from  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  from  the  approaching  conference 
of  colonial  premiers.  According  to  the  latest  statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  it  seems  that  any  hopes 
of  an  arrangement  in  the  nature  of  a  Zollverein  are  likely  to 
be  disappointed  for  the  present.  In  regard  to  colonial  stocks, 
however,  the  Imperial  sentiment  has  an  undoubted  influence  in 
maintaining  values.  Canadian  Government  stocks  remain  very 
firm,  but  the  yield  from  them  is  already  so  low  by  comparison  with 
other  first-class  securities,  that  there  is  little  room  for  any  further 
advance  in  prices.  The  securities  of  the  Canadian  railways, 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Debs. 
3  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 
325,000 

1941-7-8 
1947 

94 
80 

? 

4  %  Inscribed    „ 

320,000 

1913-38* 

105 

3i 

1  Jan,  —  1  July, 

4  %        „       Stock 

522,098 

1935 

108 

3& 

4  %  Cons.  Ina. 

200,000 

1936 

108 

•X 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
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particularly  Canadian  Pacific  shares,  have  made  a  further  sur- 
prising advance.  It  is  now  quite  expected  that  the  increase  in 
traffic  receipts  and  the  revenue  from  land  sales  will  permit  of  an 
increase  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  dividend,  and  even  a  bonus  beyond 
that  is  talked  about.  Prices  have  recently  gone  back  a  little 
owing  to  depression  in  the  American  market ;  but  Canadian 
Pacific  shares,  as  compared  with  116^  two  months  ago,  are  now 
over  140,  and  have  been  up  to  142.  There  is,  too,  a  substantial 
advance  in  Grand  Trunk  stocks.  The  expectations  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  Hudson's  Bay  dividend  have  been  justified,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  announcement  of  a  distribution  of  15s.  per  share 
as  dividend  and  a  bonus  of  Is.  Qd.  in  addition ;  but  even  this  is 
scarcely  up  to  the  anticipations  of  some. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  been  in  good  demand 
during  the  month,  and  prices  all  round  are  higher  now  than  they 
have  been  for  a  long  time.  If  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  South 
Africa  did  not  lead  to  the  "  boom  "  generally  expected,  Australian 
Government  Stocks  have  maintained,  and  even  improved  upon 
the  prices  ruling  last  month.  There  is  nothing  in  the  condition 
of  Australian  finance  to  account  for  this  firmness — rather  the 
contrary — and  the  good  tone  must  be  ascribed  to  the  large 
amount  of  money  at  present  available  for  investment  in  high 
class  securities.  South  Australia  has  followed  the  example  of  the 
other  Federal  States  and  of  New  Zealand,  and  adopted  the 
provisions  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900.  The  Inscribed 
Stocks  of  this  State  are  therefore,  subject  to  the  usual  restrictions 
regarding  stocks  that  stand  at  a  premium,  available  for  investment 
by  trustees. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  money  market  the  New 
South  Wales  Government  recently  offered  a  loan  of  £3,000,000 — 
in  3  per  cent.  Inscribed  Stock  at  the  fixed  price  of  £94  105.  The 
borrowings  of  this  State  seem  to  be  too  extensive  and  too 
frequent,  but  the  executive  is  not  influenced  by  the  candid 
criticisms  levelled,  especially  in  Australia,  against  their  extrava- 
gant loan  and  ordinary  expenditure.  Only  nine  months  ago 
I  recorded  the  issue  by  New  South  Wales  of  a  loan  of  £4,000,000, 
in  addition  to  which  considerably  over  three  quarters  of  a  million 
has  been  raised  locally  by  issues  of  Funded  Stock  during  the  past 
year.  Little  attention  appears  however  to  have  been  given  to 
these  considerations,  for  the  present  issiie  attracted  a  public 
subscription  of  over  £35,000,000.  Such  marked  success  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  as  tending  to  encourage  further  borrowing 
in  the  near  future.  Though  the  price  of  this  issue  was  nominally 
10s.  higher  than  that  of  the  previous  loan  it  was  in  reality  lower, 
as  the  allowances  for  accrued  interest  and  discount  bring  the  net 
price  to  a  slightly  lower  figure  than  was  the  case  in  September. 

2  Y  2 
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Australian  commercial  and  pastoral  prospects  are  by  no  means 
bright  at  the  present  moment.  After  two  or  three  years  of  com- 
parative commercial  activity,  there  has  been  a  distinct  falling-off 
in  trade,  and  stagnation  now  prevails.  How  far  this  is  due  to 
reaction  after  the  excitement  and  uncertainty  caused  by  the 
tariff,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  hoped  the  depression  will 
be  only  temporary.  The  Tariff  Bill  is  now  before  the  Senate, 
where  it  is  not  expected  to  undergo  much  change,  so  that  matters 
in  this  regard  ought  soon  be  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  With 
regard  to  pastoral  and  agricultural  interests  reports  convey  terrible 
accounts  of  the  ravages  of  the  drought.  These  may  be  somewhat 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES, 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  t 
8*%  „  „  t 

3%  „  „  t 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
5,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

114 
104 
96 

1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4i%  Bonds  .  .  . 
4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%  „  1885ft) 
3£o%  „  1889  (t) 

3%  ,','  ft)  '.  '. 

5,000,000 
5,410,500 
6,000,000 
12,000,000 
2,107,000 
4,591,579 

1904 
1908-13f 
1920 
1921-6f 
1911-26* 
1929-49J 

103 
103£ 
110 
103 
103 
97 

1 
si 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

^2  /o  II  II  *) 
q  o/  ^\ 

«*  /O  II  II  *7 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,516,734 
4,274,213 

1913-15f 
1924 
1921-301 
1922-47! 

105 
109 
103 
95 

coco  coco 

&3-3**1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRAMA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4%  „  .... 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 

1907-16f 
1916 

103£ 
105 

8| 

3A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 
3£%  „  „  (0 

3%  „  „  (0 
3%  „  (0 

7,774,500 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916-36* 
1939 
1916-  26J 
After  1916J 

107 
104 

f 

>1  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 

3%°  !!  («  !  ' 

3%  „  (4  -  - 

1,876,000 
880,000 
3,750,000 
1,000,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35 
1915-85J 
1927J 

106 
102 
95 
96 

3-jle 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
Jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July, 

TASMANIA. 

3^  %  Inscbd.  Stock  (*) 
4%  „  „  (t) 
37.  .ft) 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40 
1920-40 
1920-40 

104 
111 
95 

31 
If 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

"S 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  .he  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN  MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  He- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

104 

m 

1  Apl.—l  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 
Do.    Harbour     Trust) 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

850,000 
500,000 

1915-22* 
1908-9 

103 
106 

m 
ift 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Eds.    .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

104 

3| 

Melbourne         Trams\ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

108 

B| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 
Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

128,700 
640,000 

1919 
1912-13 

105 
103 

Ji 

8« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

105 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,000 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

5 

*i 

nil 
4 

10 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

100J 
38 
104 

83 

S* 

tf 

Bf 

444 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

97,500 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154  000 

10 

8 

i* 

8 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

42 
38 
100 
3f 
103 
5J 

HMN"-WHco  NOOK* 
-<H  )O  •**  O  CO  t- 

Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,491,400 

I4 

4 

100 
100 

100 

114 
104 

64 

Bi 

6* 

Do.  3  %  B  Income  Reduced      .     .     . 
Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  £  °/  HntTi.  Pref.    .      .      . 

£1,234,350 
20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

72s. 
£3f 
11 
10 
5 

100 

21* 
20 
1 
10 

S1- 

4 

1 

13| 
5j 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4£  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£550,000 
£250,000 

5 

H 

100 
100 

108* 
104 

tf 

exaggerated,  but  after  seven  years  of  deficient  rainfall,  the  conse- 
quences of  a  further  year  of  like  misfortune  are  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate.  The  recent  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  wool 
will  alleviate  only  to  a  slight  extent  the  serious  position  in  which 
squatters  and  agriculturists  find  themselves,  owing  to  their  fearful 
losses  in  sheep  and  stock. 

The  reports  are  to  hand  of  the  Bank  of  Adelaide  for  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  and  of  the  Western  Australian  Bank  for  the 
half-year  to  the  same  date.  Both  documents  give  excellent 
results.  The  former  shows  during  the  twelve  months  a  net  profit 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.    ]  Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3i%      „            „      «) 
3%        "            "      H 

266,300 
288,400 
29,150,302 
6,161,167 
5,134,005 

1914 
1908 
1929 
1940 
1945 

113           3£ 
102           4i| 
113       ,     3j 
108           3£ 

96       I     3^ 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Quarterly. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

112 

*T5* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

110 

4  s 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  \ 
4%Gua.  Stockf     ./ 

£2,000,000 

— 

101 

4 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

J    200,000 

1926 

12S£ 

*T5« 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

105 

*& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

1231 

*A 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  fi%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

110 

a§ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

^ 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.  \ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  10  % 

4 

6| 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth   Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

103 

5T9n 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

94 

5| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

412,400 

1934 

107 

41 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.1! 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

1231 

4 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

ii 

1231 

43 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

108 

4l 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

106 

3f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

of  £45,925  which,  though  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  previous 
year,  is  exceedingly  good  for  a  period  marked  by  tariff  un- 
certainties and  some  depression.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent,  has  been  paid  for  the  year  under  review.  The  Western 
Australian  Bank  on  its  small  capital  of  £1 00,000,  has  earned  in 
the  six  months  £17,416,  which  compares  with  £19,955  in  the 
previous  half-year,  and  £11,787  in  the  corresponding  half  of  1901. 
Payment  of  the  usual  dividend  of  17i  per  cent,  absorbs  only 
£8750,  and  the  remainder  forms  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
amount  carried  forward.  The  reserve  fund  of  this  Bank  amounts 
to  £225,000,  or  2J  times  the  paid  up  capital. 

The  setback  in  South  African  mining  shares  after  the  announce- 
ment of  peace  did  not  affect  the  Government  stocks,  which,  on 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4J%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4  %  1883  Inscribed      . 

970,900 
3,733,195 

dwgs. 
1923 

104 

109 

4$      '  15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
3g         1  June—  1  Deo. 

4  %  1886 

9,997,566 

1916-36*  :     108 

3g         15  Apr,—  15  Oct. 

3£  %  1886 

5,656,780 

1929-49* 

104 

S^g       1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %  1886 

4,357,400 

1933-43 

98 

3£         1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$  %  Bonds,  1876  . 
4  %  Inscribed  .     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 

1919 
1937 

111 
118 

II 

16  Mar.—  16  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 

3i% 

3,714,917 

1939 

104 

BA 

1  June  —  1  Deo, 

3<y 
/O                    l» 

4,500,000 

1929-49 

97 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

i 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


1 

Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend  1 
for  last   ; 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs.        .     . 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

103£ 

4* 

Northern  Railway  of  the  S.  African\ 
Rep  4  °/  Bonds            .                      .  / 

£1,500,000 

nil 

100 

96* 

8 

nil 

Pretoria-Pietersburg  4  %  Debs.  Red.    . 

£1,005,400 

nil 

100 

109 

nil 

Rhodesia   Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\, 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.      .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

104 

4tf 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,814,877 

5 

100 

75J 

6| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18|                         .     . 

80,000 
120,000 

5 
12 

5 
61 

*i 

14* 

4| 
5A 

Robinson  South  African  Banking 

744,000 

5 

4 

4 

4 

si! 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

50,000 

16 

25 

85 

*a 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

30,000 

37 

5 

30 

6& 

South  African  Breweries 

462,589 

22* 

1 

3£ 

6& 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

4,373,559 

nil 

1 

3§ 

nil 

Do  5  7  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

108£ 

4-f> 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

34,033 

7£ 

10 

14 

5| 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

10* 

10 

15J 

6| 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

4| 

7§ 

South  African  Supply  and  Cold\  Ord. 

300,000 

105 

1 

8£ 

12§ 

Storage                                    /  Pref 

150,000 

7 

1 

11 

gi 

*•» 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Cape  Town  4  %  Debs. 

362,000 

1943 

106 

3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  8J%    „           .     . 
Durban  3$  %  Inscribed 

388,000 
300,000 

1948 
1949 

100 
97 

It 

31  Mar.—  30  Sep. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed.     . 

250,000 

1951 

107 

3f 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Pie  termaritz  burg  8£  % 

200,000 

1939 

95 

3H 

30  June—  31  Deo. 
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the  contrary,  have  been  in  good  demand.  Advantage  was  at 
once  taken  of  the  news  to  launch  a  Cape  Government  3  per  cent, 
loan  for  £3,000,000  at  96  per  cent,  and  £3,000,000  Durban  4  per 
cent,  municipal  stock  at  103  i,  both  of  which  were  readily  sub- 
scribed. There  has  been  a  big  advance  in  the  shares  of  Ohlsson's 
Cape  Breweries,  and  several  South  African  bank  shares  have 
appreciated  in  market  value. 


CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.    . 

375,000 

1925-42f 

102 

31 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  . 

250,000 

1923-45* 

92 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  .     .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

117 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins  

2,450,000 

1940 

97J 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3^%  ins  (t) 

341,800 

1918-43* 

102 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.     .     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

109 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%ins.     .     .     . 

1,441,200 

1919-49* 

102 

3* 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%  guar.V 
Great  Britain  (t)     .  } 

600,000 

1940 

102£ 

2* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins  

4S2,390 

1937 

113 

8& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (i)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

106 

3A 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

400,000 

1927-44f 

94 

3f 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  «  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div,  £3J 

63 

5* 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

The  strength  of  Ceylon  stocks  remains  the  only  noticeable 
feature  among  the  stocks  of  the  Crown  colonies. 

TRUSTEE. 

June  VJth,  1902. 
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